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LBTTBR  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Dbpabtmbmt  op  Istebiob, 

BUBEAU  OP  EdUCATIOIT, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  5,  1893. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  <' History  of  Bdnca- 
tion  in  Connecticatf"  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  A.  m«,  the  same  be- 
ing the  15th  number  of  the  series  of  contributions  to  American  ednca- 
tional  history,  consisting  of  monographs  devoted  to  the  separate  States, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams.  The  present  circular 
is  of  unusual  interest  as  relating  to  a  State  whose  colonial  history  goes 
back  to  1635,  and  contains  much  relating  to  the  beginning  of  education, 
elementary  and  higher. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  early  efforts  for  education, 
before  the  union  of  the  two  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut.  The  principle 
then  enunciated  by  New  Hayen  under  the  influence  of  John  Dayenport  and  Theophi- 
lu8  Eaton  has  ever  guided  Connecticut's  educational  policy.  It  is  to  train  '*up 
youth  that,  through  God's  blessing,  they  may  be  fitted  for  public  service  either  in 
church  or  common  weal.'' 

After  the  charter  of  1662  the  policy  of  the  colony,  and  later  of  the  State,  towards 
education  in  general  is  briefly  traced.  The  different  systems  of  school  management 
are  described,  and  the  relation  of  primary  and  secondary  education  is  shown  in  the 
three  stages  the  latter  went  through :  those  of  the  old  f^ee  school,  of  the  academy, 
and  of  the  modern  high  school. 

Next  some  of  the  more  prominent  institutions  of  the  secondary  education  are 
studied  in  some  detail,  to  show  their  history  and  influence.  Among  these  the  old 
foundations  of  Governor  Hopkins  in  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  the  Norwich 
Free  Academy  are  perhaps  the  most  important. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  report  is  taken  up  by  a  history  of  Yale  University. 
Its  growth  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  has  passed  through  all  stages,  from  the  "  Collegi- 
ate School,  founded  by  the  ten  Congregational  clergymen  of  Connecticut,"  to  the 
great  University,  which  draws  its  students  more  from  the  country  at  large  than 
doe«  any  other  similar  institution  of  learning. 

Its  great  success  is  largely  due  to  its  corporation,  which  has  shown  much  wisdom 
in  the  government  of  its  affairs  and  which  has  had  almost  unprecedented  success  in 
the  choice  of  presidents  for  the  University.  Under  such  men  as  Clap,  Stiles,  the 
Dwights,  Day,  Woolsey,  and  Porter,  the  institution  could  not  but  succeed.  After 
the  account  of  Tale  come  histories  of  Trinity  and  Wesleyan,  which  are  good  and 
thorough  coUeges,  both  chartered  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  both  under 
the  care  of  great  religious  denominations. 

The  last  chapter  is  occupied  with  accounts  of  professional  schools  unconnected 
with  colleges.  One  of  these,  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  was  the  first  of  its  sort  in 
the  nation  and  had  a  reputation  widely  spread  throughout  the  country.    The  others 
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are  theological  sohools :  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  city  from  wliich 
it  takes  its  name,  is  under  Congregational  influences;  the  other,  the  Berkeley  Divin- 
ity School  at  Middletown,  is  an  Episcopalian  institution  under  the  supervision  of 
the  venerahle  Hishop  Williams. 

This  valuable  series  of  monographs  was  undertaken  and  completed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  K  H.  R.  Dawson,  my  predecessor  as 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  fally  justifies  the  expectations  which 
be  entertained  of  its  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W,  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior j  Washington^  D.  C. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  repntation  of  Connecticut  in  education  is  an  enviable  one. 
Founding  one  of  the  first  public  school  systems  in  the  world's  history, 
before  the  stumps  of  trees  had  been  cleared  from  the  <^  home-lots  "  and 
the  houses  built  to  shelter  the  settlers,  she  has  continued  to  be  zealous 
in  giving  all  of  her  children  a  common  school  educatiou,  till  a  man  of 
Connecticut  birth  who  can  not  read  and  write  has  long  been  hard  to 
fiud. 

Not  content  with  this,  in  all  considerable  towns  Connecticut  has 
founded  high  schools  and  academies  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
laud  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  students  for  life,  or  for  further  study 
in  the  colleges.  A  college  was  founded  at  the  earliest  jwssible  moment 
and  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great  centers  of  learning  in  the  country. 
To  this,  in  later  years,  she  has  added  two  more,  and  having  been  cau- 
tious in  granting  college  charters,  she  enjoys  the  rare  honor  of  being  a 
State  with  no  dead  colleges,  nor  any  Uving  ones  which  are  not  of  high 
rank. 

Her  children,  imbibing  at  home  these  principles  of  universal  educa- 
tion, have  carried  the  same  wherever  they  have  gone  over  the  Union 
and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  nearer  West  bears  the 
name  of  "  New  Connecticut,''  thus  commemorating  the  birthplace  of 
its  settlers. 
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Chapter  L 

history  of  education  till.  the  union  of  new  haven  and 

connecticut. 

BBGHNNINa  OF  BOHOOIiS. 

The  early  history  of  the  State  is  marked  by  a  series  of  confederations, 
which,  arising  J&om  one  cause  and  another,  compacted  the  separate  in- 
dividoal  settlements  into  one  homogeneous  body  politic. 

The  three  river  towns  formed  Ccmnecticut,  to  which  Saybrook  later 
joined  itself.  Kew  Haven,  Guilford,  Milford,  Stamford,  and  Southokl 
formed  the  "New  Haven  jurisdiction,^  and  finally  were  themselves 
added  to  Connecticut  in  the  beginning  of  1665« 

The  early  settlers  of  these  towns  were  of  the  best  Puritan  blood  in 
England,  coming  here  wi(^  a  fixed  purpose  to  erect  commonwealtiis 
where  God  might  be  worshiped  as  they  thought  right.  Many  of  them 
had  been  educated  at  the  great  English  universities,  and  all  of  them 
were  of  more  than  average  intelligence.  Eeverendng  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  their  guide  evea  in  the  pettiest  detaQs 
of  life,  they  could  not  but  strive  that  their  children  might  be  able  to 
read  tiie  precious  book,  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  fi)r  them  to 
estabhsh  schools. 

This  they  were  not  remiss  in  doing.  Kew  Haven  took  steps  very 
early,  since  it  was  guided  by  the  matchless  intellects  of  John  Daven- 
port and  Theophflus  Eaton.  These  two  extraordinary  men,  whose  in- 
flaence  has  been  so  deep  and  lasting,  by  making  every  freeman  a  voter 
and  eligible  to  office,  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  make  education  uni- 
versal. To  have  a  college  in  New  Haven  is  said  to  have  been  part  of 
Davenport's  original  plan  for  the  colony,  and  toward  that  goal  he 
pressed  all  his  life,  though  the  success  of  his  enterprise  did  not  come 
till  yeairs  after  his  death. 

More  truly  than  any  other  one  man  may  he  be  said  to  be  the  father 
of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  Tale  University.  But  none  realized  better 
than  this  far-seeing,  energetic  man  that  a  college  could  not  come  first; 
but  a  beginning  must  be  made  lower  down  with  a  grammar  school. 
Therefore,  *  almost  before  the  colonists  were  under  shelter,  only  a  little 

'A  aebool  was  probably  established  before  they  had  beea  here  f<^  a  year,  since  Im 
1690  the  Toeords read:  ''ThoBiae  FagiU  isreqaiied  by  the  Court  to  keep  Charles 
Higinsoin^  an  indentured  apprentiee,  at  school  one  year,  or  else  advantage  him  as 
JBBeh  in  his  edocatiou  as  one  year's  sohooling  comes  to." — ^N.  U.  Bee,  i,  — ;  Connect- 
lent  Civil  Polity  and  Schools. — American  Joomal  of  £daoation,  xxviu,  163. 
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over  tliree  years  from  the  time  they  first  cast  anchor  in  tbe  harbor  of 
Qainnipiack,  the  general  court,  on  Christmas  day,  1641,  voted  "thatta 
free  schoole  be  set  up  in  this  towne  and  our  pastor  Mr.  Davenport,  to- 
gether with  the  magistrates,  shall  consider  whatt  yearly  allowance  is 
meet  to  be  given  to  itt  out  of  the  comon  stock  of  the  towne,  and  allflo 
whatt  mles  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed  in  and  about  the  same."^ 

We  note  here,  in  this  early  record  of  a  Connecticut  school,  the  super- 
vision by  the  clergyman  which  has  continued  until  the  present;  caus- 
ing even  now,  the  clergymen  in  a  village  to  be  chosen  school  visitors. 

Of  this  school  Mr.  Ezekiel  Cheever  *  was  the  first  teacher,  getting  at 
first,  for  two  or  three  years,  £20  annually,  which  in  August,  1644,  was 
increased  to  £30.  The  vote  enlarging  his  salary,  in  its  preamble,  gives 
us  an  idea  of  what  they  intended  the  school  to  accomplish.  It  was  to 
be  "for  the  better  trayning  upp  of  youth  in  this  towne,  that,  through 
God's  blessing  they  may  be  fitted  for  publique  service  hereafter,  eitber 
in  church  or  commonweale.^^. 

On  March  11, 1652  : 

The  Governour  acquainted  the  court  that  he  heard  the  schoole  master  is 
Bomewhat  disconraged,  because  he  hath  so  many  English  scholars,  which  he  most 
loam  to  spell|  which  was  never  the  town's  mind  and  it  was  now  ordered  that  the 
schoole  master  shall  send  back  such  scholars,  as  he  seees  doth  not  answer  the  fint 
agreement  with  him,  and  the  parents  of  such  children  were  desired  not  to  send  them. 

This  shows  clearly  that  the  New  Haven  free  school  was  meant  tobe> 
like  its  English  prototype,  a  Latin  school.* 

Other  towns  in  the  juiisdiction  followed  New  Haven's  example. 
Guilford  had  a  school  as  early  as  1646,  with  tuition  at  the  rate  of  4 
shillings  a  quarter,  and  Rev.  John  Higginson  as  teacher,®  and  in  1657 
we  are  told  that  "Milford  hath  made  provision  in  a  comfortable  way.''^ 

Connecticut  was  even  earlier  than  her  sister  colony,'  In  1642,  the 
voters  of  Hartford  appropriated  "  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  the  town 
school,"®  and  in  April,  1643,  Mr.  Andrews  was  hired  to  teach  for  a  year 
and  was  to  be  paid  £16  therefor.  At  this  school  the  charges  for  tuition 
were  20  shillings  a  year,  and  for  short  periods  sixpence  per  week.*  In 
February,  1648,  "  for  better  conveniency  than  hitherto  hath  been  at- 

»N.-H.  Rec.,i,  62. 

2  On  July  8, 1643,  Mr.  Cheever  desired  £4^6  out  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Trohridge,  "wch 
is  justly  due  him  for  teaching  of  children. ''  He  wrote  his  famous  Latin  Accidence  at 
New  Haven.  The  last  edition  of  this  book  was  issued  in  1833. — American  Joamal  of 
Education,  I,  297. 

'N.  H.  Rec,  I,  210. 

''American  Journal  of  Education,  xxviii,  275. 

•Guilford  Rec.,  October  7, 1646. 

«N.  H.  Rec,  11.  220. 

^The  Rev.  John  Higginson,  himself  a  pupil  in  the  Leicester  Grammar  Behool, 
England,  taught  at  Hartford  iu  1639.    Tmmbuirs  Hartford  Co.  Book,  I,  pp.  62^-630. 

I'Hollister's  Conn.,  ii,  564.  Iu  1642,  among  the  town's  goods  we  find  *'  2  large  gnus 
and  carriages  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  town,  in  the  school-house.'' — Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  xxviii,  185. 

» Barbour  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  45.    Those  not  able  to  pay  were  to  be  supported  at  town 

charge.— American  journal  of  Education,  xxvui,  185.  ^   .       . ,    ■      r  ^(  ^^tT^ 
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tained  for  the  keeping  of  a  schooly^  '^  which  is  looked  upon  as  conducing 
much  to  the  good  of  the  present  age"  and  that  of  the  future,^  a  school- 
house  is  to  be  built  at  Hartford,  and  is  not  to  "  be  devoted  to  any  other 
use  or  employment.^^ 

Windsor,  another  of  the  river  towns,  had  a  school  as  early  as  1656, 
and  it  maybe  safely  assumed  that  none  of  the  original  settlements 
£uled  to  establish  a  school  within  twenty  years  of  its  founding.  Still 
the  death  of  Hooker  and  Haynes,  and  the  removal  of  Goodwin,  Ens- 
sell,  and  Ludlow,  prevented  Connecticut  fipom  having  as  good  an  edu- 
cational system  as  New  Haven. 

EARLY  LAWS. 

The  CJonnecticut  code  of  1650  has  rigid  rules  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion, which  are  of  great  interest.    The  law  recites  that — 

Forasmuch  as  the  good  Education  of  Children  is  of  singular  behoofe  and  benefittto 
any  Commonwealth^  and,  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kinde ;— It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Ceurte  and 
Authority  thereof,  that  the  Select  men  of  every  Towne,  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quarters  where  they  dwell,  shaU  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  theire  brethren  and  neigh- 
bours, to  see  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their 
fiunilyes,  as  not  to  indeavor  to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  theire  Children  and 
Apprentices,  so  much  Learning  as  may  inable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  Inglish 
tounge,  and  knowledge  of  the  CapitaU  Lawes,  uppon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  neglect  therein ;  AUso  that  all  Masters  of  familyes  doe,  once  a  weeke  at  least, 
eatechise  theire  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion. ' 

Compulsory  education  has  been  hailed  as  a  new  thing;  but  these 
early  fathers,  in  their  devotion  to  education,  framed  as  strict  a  law  as 
any  to-day.  To  them,  religious  education  was  as  important  as  secular. 
Indeed  they  established  schools  to  prevent  that  ^^one  chiefe  project  of 
that  old  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepe  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  Learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  Grave 
of  our  Forefathers  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
our  indeavors,''  they  command  that  every  township  of  fifty  house- 
holders shall  have  a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing,  to  be  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  scholars.  Furthermore,  when  there  shall  be  one  hundred 
householders, "  they  shall  sett  up  a  Grammer  School,  the  masters  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  farr  as  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the 
University."  To  enforce  this,  the  town  not  obeying  the  act  is  to  pay 
5  noxLuds  annually  '*  to  the  next  such  Schoole.''  ^ 

The  Kcw  Haven  code,  printed  in  1656,  contained  provisions  not  less 
striugent.    It  ordered — 

That  all  parents  and  Masters  doe  dnly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and 
labour,  or  by  improving  such  Schoolmaster,  or  other  helps  and  means,  as  the 
Plantation  doth  afford,  or  the  family  may  conveniently  provide,  that  aU  their 
Children  and  Apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable,  may  through  God's  blessing,  attain 


*  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvnr,  185. 
<Conn.  Hec.,  ii,  520.    Copied  from  the  Mass.  Code  of  1645. 
3  Conn.  Bee.;  I.  655. 
«W3 2  ^        _ 
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at  least  so  mucli,  as  to  be  ablo  d\ily  to  read  tho  Scripturea^  and  other  good  and 
l»rofitablo  printed  Books  in  the  English  tongue,  being  their  native  language,  and  in 
some  competent  measure,  to  understand  tho  main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian 
Religion  necessary  to  salvation.  And  to  give  a  due  Answer  to  such  plain  and  ordi- 
nary Questions,  as  may  by  tho  Deputies,  Officers,  or  others  be  propounded  ooncem- 
iiig  the  same.^ 

Ill  the  next  year,  "it  Tvas  propounded  that  the  Court  would  think  of 
aorne  way  to  further  the  setting  up  of  schools,''  and  the  court  ordered 
"that  in  every  plantation,  where  a  schoole  is  not  ailready  set  up  and 
maintayn^,  forthwith  indeavors  shall  be  used  that  a  schoolemaster  be 
procuried  that  may  attend  that  worke."  The  salary  of  such  teacher 
was  to  be  paid,  one- third  by  the  town  and  two-thirds  from  tuition  fees.* 

In  1660  a  requirement  was  added  "that  the  sonnes  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants within  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  learned  to  write  a  ledgible  hand, 
go  soone  as  they  are  capable  of  it."  ^ 

At  the  ^ame  time,  the  energy  and  devotion  of  these  people  toward 
education  is  shown  by  another  law.  This  provides  "for  encouragment 
of  such  as  shall  dilligently  &  constantly  (to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
civell  authority  in  each  plantation)  apply  themselves  to  due  use  of 
means  for  the  attainmt  of  learning,  wchmayfitt  them  for  publick  serv- 
ice, that  they  shall  be  freed  from  payment  of  rates  with  respect  to 
their  persons.''    But  if  they  stop  studying,  they  are  to  pay  taxes  again.^ 

COLLEGE  COBN. 

Not  only  did  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  Kew  Haven  provide  for 
the  education  of  their  own  children  at  home,  but  they  generously  aided 
in  tlie  Bupi)ort  of  the  struggling  college  which  Massachusetts  had  just 
set  up  at  Cambridge,  giving  up  all  hopes  of  founding  one  themselves  in 
order  to  aid  this  one. 

In  1644,  Winthrop  tells  us — 

Mr.  Shej)hcrd,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  being  at  Connecticut  wh^n 
the  commissioners  met  there  for  the  United  (New  England)  Colonies,  moved  them 
for  some  contribution  of  help  towards  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  in  the  col- 
lege, whereupon  the  commissioners  ordwed  that  it  should  be  commanded  to  the  depa- 
ties  of  tho  Boveral  general  Courts  and  the  elders  within  the  several  colonies  to  raise 
(by  way  of  voluntary  contribution)  one  peck  of  corn,  or  twelve  pence  money,  or 
other  commodity  of  every  family,  which  those  of  Connecticut  presently  performed.* 

Indeed,  less  than  a  month  from  the  recommendation,  Connecticut 
ordered  two  men  to  be  appointed  in  every  town  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions, which  are  to  be  brought  in  during  March  each  year.'  In  April, 
1G46,  the  towns  are  recommended  "seasonably  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion for  the  Colledg.^'*'  More  than  this,  in  1653  the  colony  voted  £20 
for  a  fellowship  in  Harvard  College,*^  and  incorporated  its  first  enact- 
ment about  the  contribution  in  its  permanent  code.'*    New  Haven, 

I N.  H.  Rec,  II,  583.  »  Conn.  Rec,  i,  112. 

«N.  H.  Rec,  II,  219.  econn.  Rec.,  i,  139. 

3N.  H.  Rec.,  II,  376.  ^Conu.  Roc,  i,  250. 

*  Winthrop,  History  of  N.  E.,  u  (2U),  263.  'Conn.  Rec,  i,  555. 
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Bporred  on  by  Davenport,  was  even  more  zealous  than  her  elder  sister. 
In  November,  1644,  the  proposition  ^'for  the  reliefe  of  poore  schollars 
att  the  colledge  at  Cambridg  was  fully  approved"  off,''  aiid  two  men 
were  appointed  to  receive  of  everyone  "whose  hart  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereunto."^  The  purpose  was  stated  to  be  "that  children  (to 
what  collony  soever  they  belong)  being  fit  for  learning,  but  their  par- 
ents not  able  to  beare  the  whole  chardge,  might  the  better  be  trayned 
npp  for  publique  service.''^  This  first  collection  amounted  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat.^  In  later  years  the  interest  fell  off,  and  in  1647  the  governor 
urged  i^ayment,  "considering  the  worke  is  a  service  to  Christ,  to  bring 
up  yonge  plants  for  his  service,  and  besides,  it  wilbe  a  reproach  that 
it  shalbo  said  K^ewhaven  is  falne  off  from  this  service.'^*  A  single  ad- 
monition seems  to  Iiave  been  insufficient,  and  three  others  were  given.^ 
In  the  plantation  at  Guilford,  oa  December  17, 1645,  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  college  com.  This  appointment  was  repeated 
for  several  years,  and  doubtless  was  made  in  other  towns. 

ATTEMPTS  FOB  A  OGLLEaE  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

Hutcbinson^s  History  says  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven  :• 

They  mude  many  attempts  all  along;  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  their  being  a  dis- 
tinet  colony,  even  each  aa  were  above  their  strength  to  promote  learnmg  by  public 
Khoola.  Yea  H  was  in  their  iieurts  to  sot  up  a  college  and  there  were  sundry  pro- 
Yisions  made  and  some  land  laid  up  in  order  thereto,  in  which  desires,  though  they 
in  issne  failed,  yet  there  is  an  honorable  testimony  of  their  good  wiU  to  learning 
and  liberal  education  of  youth  and  may  have  its  acceptance,  in  proportion  with 
David  desiring  to  build  a  temple,  though  it  ivas  effected  by  his  son. 

Truly,  a  college  was  the  desire  of  Davenport^s  heart.  In  1647,  the 
conunittee  on  the  distribution  of  home  lots  were  desired  to  "  consider 
and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall  see  neat  and  most  commodious  for  a 
college,  which  they  desire  may  be  set  up  as  soon  as  their  ability  will 
reach  unto."''  In  1652,  some  attempt  must  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  on  the  records  of  Guilford  we  find  the  entry  that — 

the  matter  about  a  Colledge  at  New  Haven  was  thought  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for 
lis  of  this  Jurisdiction  to  undergoe  alone;  especially  considering  the  unsettled  state 
of  Kew  Haven  Towne,  being  pnbliquely  declared  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
tiie  most  understanding  men  to  be  a  place  of  no  comfortable  subsistence  for  ye  pros- 
eai  inhabitants  there.  But  if  Connecticut  do  joyne,  the  planters  are  generally  will- 
ing to  bear  their  Just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Colledge  there,  how- 
ever they  desire  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodyear  for  his  kind  proffer  to  the*  setting  forward 
of  sucb  woiit. 

Mr.  Goodyear  was  deputy  governor  of  the  Colony,  and  generously 
offered  his  own  house,  though  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
financial  reverses  in  the  Delaware  land  troubles  and  the  loss  of  the 

'N.  H.  Rec,  I,  149.  »N.  H.  Eec,  i,  318,  354,  357. 

«N.  H.  Rec,  I,  210.  «  Hutchinson,  History  of  N.  E.,  i,  324. 

»N.  H.  Rec.,  I,  225.  ^  N,  h.  Eec.,  i,  376. 

«F.  H.  Kec,  I,  311. 
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Lamberton  ship.^  In  1654  (as  Connecticut  apparently  would  not  *^  joyne,'' 
the  project  had  slept  till  then),  at  a  town  meeting  in  New  Haven,  it 
was  "  propounded  to  know  the  town's  mind  "  on  the  setting  up  of  a 
college.  "No  man  objected,  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that 
the  paye  which  they  can  raise  here  will  doe  it."*  A  year  later,  the  Col- 
ony took  the  matter  up  and  the  governor  informed  the  general  court 
that  New  Haven,  "  in  a  free  way  of  contribution,''  had  raised  £300  and 
asked  what  the  other  towns  would  do.  Milford  promised  £100 ;  the  other 
towns  were  not  prepared  and  desired  time  to  consult.  Accordingly 
another  meeting  was  appointed,  of  which  there  is  no  record.^  A  few 
days  before,  at  New  Haven  town  meeting,  the  subject  had  been  again 
brought  up,  and  since  "  in  some  respects  this  seemes  to  be  a  season  of 
some  disturbance  being  at  present  at  the  colledg  in  ye  Bay  concerning 
the  dismission  of  President  Dunster;  it  is  now  intended  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  the  gen.  court  concerning  a  College;  therefore  this  towne 
may  declare  what  they  will  do  by  way  of  incouragmt  for  ye  same, 
and  it  would  be  well,  if  they  herein  give  a  good  example  to  ye  other 
townes  in  ye  jurisdiction,  being  free  in  so  good  a  worke." 

Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  Hook  (his  assistant)  were  both  present  ui>on 
this  occasion  and  "  spake  much  to  incourag  the  worke,"  and  a  com- 
mittee was  to"  goe  to  the  severall  planters  in  this  towne  and  take  from 
them,  what  they  will  freely  give  to  this  worke."  *  But  nothing  seems 
to  have  come  of  this. 

On  the  4th  of  Jaly,  1655,  "The  Governor  informed  the  Town  (New 
Haven)  that  this  meeting  had  not  been  called,  but  for  fnrtherance  of 
the  college  work — a  business  of  much  concernment  for  the  good  of 
posterity."  He  announced  the  other  towns  had  raised  £240,  which 
the  committee  thought  would  provide  a  house.  "  Now  there  wants  an 
annuity  of  £60  for  the  President,  &c."  He  suggested  New  Haven  might 
furnish  this  by  paying  the  £300  they  had  subscribed,  in  yearly  install- 
ments of  £60,  "or  if  the  Town  will,  they  may  order  to  pay  £60  a  year 
out  of  the  Town  Treasury."    This  last  was  agreed  to.^ 

When  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a  college  "for  the  education  of 
youth  in  good  literature,  to  fitt  them  for  publick  services  in  church  and 
commonwealth,"*  the  indefatigable  Davenport  wrote  to  Edward  Hop- 
kins for  aid.  Hopkins,  a  son-in-law  of  Eaton  and  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  Haven,  becoming  dissatisfied  for  some  reason,  went  to 
Hartford  and  was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut,  in  alternate  years 
from  1640  to  1654.  Then  returning  to  England  for  a  visit,  he  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  fleet  prison  by  Cromwell  and  so  did  not  return. 
Later  he  became  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  and  member  of  Parlia- 

'N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  172. 

«N.  H.  Rec,  II,  141. 

3N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  iii,  2. 

*Hist,  discourse  on  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  school,  by  L.  W,  Bacon,  p.  46, 
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mest  and  died  in  1657.    On  the  receipt  of  Davenjwrfs  letter,  he  wrote 
an  answer,  April  30^  1656,  in  which  he  said: 

That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  mee  in  those  parts,  I  ever  designed  the  greatest 
part  of  it  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  worke  of  Christ  in  those  ends  of  the  earth ;  and, 
^  if  I  understand  that  a  coUedge  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on  at  Newhaven  for 
the  good  of  posterity,  I  shall  give  some  encouragmt  thereunto. 

Davenport  wrote  again,  bnt  before  he  could  get  an  answer  Hopkins 
died.  In  his  will  he  left  all  his  American  estate,  after  payiug  some 
legacies,  to  Governor  Eaton,  Rev.  Mr.  Daveni>ort,  and  two  others  of 
Hartford  as  tmstees.^  Eaton  having  died  the  other  trustees  met  and 
appraised  the  estate  and  decided  that  as  the  trustees  were  chosen, 
two  from  New  Haven  and  two  from  Hartford,  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  divide  the  money,  which  amounted  to  £1,324,  between  the  two  places. 
This  they  did,  ffiving  also  £100  to  Harvard  and  a  part  of  the  estate  to 
Hadley,  "that  new  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to 
remove  and  were  now  gone.^  * 

The  share  allotted  to  Hartford  was  £400  and  that  to  JSTew  Haven 
£412.^  In  1660,  Davenport  handed  over  the  trust  to  the  general  court 
of  New  Haven,  making  along  and  clear  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
fund  and  the  conditions  that  were  attached  to  it.  This  part  of  the 
estate  was  "  for  promo  vein  g  the  coUedg- worke  in  a  graduall  way,  for 
the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature.^ 

The  conditions  he  required  were — 

That  the  rent  of  the  OystersheU-field,  formerly  seperated  &,  reserved  for  ye  nse  & 
benifit  of  a  coUedge,  be  paid  from  this  time  forward  towards  the  makeing  of  some 
stocko  for  disbnrsment  of  necessary  charges  towards  ye  coUedg;  that,  if  no  place 
can  be  fonnd  more  convenient,  Mr.  Eldredd's  lot  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  coUedg 
and  of  ye  colony  grammer  schoole,  if  it  be  in  this  towne ;  that  parents  will  keepe 
sach  of  their  sonns  constantly  to  learning  in  the  schooles,  whom  they  intend  to  traine 
ap  for  pablick  serviceablenesS;  &  that  all  their  sonnes  may  learn  at  the  least  to  write 
and  cast  up  accounts  competently  &  may  make  some  entrance  into  ye  Lattine  tongue. 

Also  that,  if  the  colony  settle  £40  per  annum  on  the  school  and  give 
£100  for  a  school  house  and  library,  the  town,  being  free  from  expense 
for  a  school,  "would  give  something  to  the  college."  So  much  for  the 
town;  from  the  colony  he  required  that  the  £40  per  annum,  formerly 
granted  for  a  grammar  school,  be  paid,  and  the  school  "  settled  in  one 
of  the  plantations,  and  that  a  schoolmaster  may  forthwith  be  provided 
to  teach  the  three  languages,  Lattine,  Greeke,  &  Hebrew,  soe  far  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  coUedge.'^  Also  that,  if  the  school 
be  put  at  New  Haven,  the  governor,  magistrates,  elders,  and  depu- 
ties should  visit  it  yearly  "to  examine  ye  schollers  pfficiency  in  learn- 
ing;" that  the  court  should  examine  the  accounts  yearly;  that  a  commit- 
tee of  church  members  be  chosen  "to  consult  and  advise  in  emergent, 

'On  New  Haven  town  records  July  1, 1658,  we  find  noted  a  legacy  of  "  books  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  a  college,"  in  Governor  Eaton's  will.  Two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, Hopkins  Grammar  School,  L.  W.  Bacon,  p.  46. 

-  N.  H.  Rec,  II,  370. 

'HoUister,  History  of  Conn.,  ii,  569. 
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difficult  cases  that  may  concerue  ye  sclioole  or  coUedge,  and  thaA 
Davenport  (to  the  end  that  lie  may  ye  better  performe  his  trust)  in 
reference  to  the  ooUedgc  be  always  consulted  in  difficult  cases,  and 
have  the  power  of  a  negative  vote."  ^  This  the  "generall  court  tooko 
thankfully''  and  accepted  the  trust;*  but  the  movement  for  a  college 
seems  to  have  come  to  naught  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded 
the  union  with  Connecticut. 

THE  COLONY  GRAHMAB  SCHOOL  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  first  move  toward  establishing  any  thing  higher  than  the  free 
school  in  K^ew  Haven  was  in  1659,  when  £40  a  year  was  voted  for  a 
colony  grammar  school,  "for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  £8  more  for  procuring  books,  approved  by  Eev.  Messrs.  Daven- 
port and  Pierson,  from  Mr.  Blinman.^  The  governor,  deputy  governor, 
magistrates,  and  ministers  were  given  full  power  in  the  matter.^ 

At  the  same  meeting,  Deputy  Governor  Leete  and  the  Guilford 
deputies  offered  the  uouse  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  their 
minister,^  for  the  school,  and  asked  if  the  school  was  put  elsewhere  that 
the  other  town  should  furnish  an  equivalent.  For  a  year,  how^ever, 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  till  Davenport,  at  a  court  of  magis- 
trates,**  delivered  the  papers,  which  ^ere  later  read  in  general  court  and 
which  we  have  already  discussed.  After  the  general  court  beard  these,* 
"being  deeply  sensible  of  the  small  progresse  or  pfficiency  in  le^irning 
that  hath  yet  been  accomplished  and  of  the  great  difficulty  and  charge 
to  make  pay,  &c.,  for  the  maintaining  children  at  ye  schooles  or  coUedg 
in  the  Bay"  it  granted,  besides  the  i&40  per  annum,  £100  additional. 
Kew  Haven  was  to  have  the  first  choice  as  to  whether  it  wishes  tho 
school,  then  Milford,  and  then  Guilford,  and  so  in  order,  *«yet  it  is 
most  desired  of  all  that  BTew  Haven  would  accept  the  business;  but 
the  colledg  is  affixed  to  New  Haven  (if  the  Lord  shall  succeed  that 
undertaking.)"  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  school  came  the  diffll- 
culties  with  Connecticut,  and  in  June,  1662,  '^at  a  Meeting  of  ye  Comit- 
tee  for  ye  Colony  Schoole,"  the  question  was  discussed  of  discontinuing 
itj  but  they  finding'  *'not  sufficient  grounds  of  discouragement  at 
present,  soe  as  to  lay  it  downe,  did  leave  it  to  go  on  for  further  tryall.'' 

On  August  11, 1662,  Mr.  Davenport  further  propounded  to^  "ye  Towne 
sometliing  about  ye  Colony  Schoole  and  informed  them  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  ye  schoole  made  it  a  great  objection  against  the  keeping  of 
it  up,  that  this  tow^nedid  now  send  scholars  only  five  or  six;  therefore, 
if  ye  would  not  have  ye  benefit  taken  away,  you  should  send  your 
children  to  it  constantly  and  not  take  them  off  soe  often ;  and,  further, 

'N.  H.  Rec,  II,  373.  «N.  H.  Rcc,  ii,  356. 

«N.  H.  Rec,  II,  375.  «N.  H.  Rec,  ir,  374. 

"N.  H.  Rec,  II,  301.  'N.  H.  Rec,  ii,  458. 

^This  house  still  stands.    It  was  built  ®  American  Journal  of  Edacation,  XXViu, 
in  1639  and  is  the  oldest  dwelling  in        275-304. 
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said  that  lie  was  in  the  schoole  and  it  grieved  him  to  see  how  few 
schollars  were  there.'^ 

In  November,  the  question  of  continning  the  school  came  up  again, 
and  it  was  decided  "that,  considering  ye  distraction  of  ye  time,  that 
ye  end  is  not  attained  for  which  it  was  settled,  noe  way  proportionable 
to  ye  charges  expended'^  and  so  the  school  was  closed,  though  New 
Haven  professed  readiness  "to  provide  schoole  house  &  house  for 
schoole  master,  if  need  require.^  Jeremiah  Peck  was  then  the  teacher; 
his  salary  is  not  stated. 

Note. — In  eonnection  -with  the  beginnings  of  edncation  in  New  Hayen  Colony  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  book  ^vritten  and  publi**hed  by  a  native  of 
Connecticut  w^as  ''The  Aceidence  in  Questions  and  Answers/'  London,  1683,  by 
Ber.  Samuel  Soadley ;  bom  at  Guilford,  September  30,  1643.  This  school  book 
went  throngk  a  nomber  of  ediMons. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  CONNECTICUT  TO  1776. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  OBTAINING  THE  HOPKINS  BEQUEST. 

In  the  end  of  1664  and  beginning  of  the  next  year,  New  Haven  Col- 
ony gave  np  that  fight  for  separate  existence  which  had  been  hopeless 
from  the  moment  Winthrop  obtained  a  charter  for  Connecticuty  compris- 
ing within  its  limits  the  territory  of  New  Haven.  The  bitterness  of  de- 
feat was  nnendnrable  to  some  of  the  colonists,  and  they  went  to  settle  in 
new  places,  but  the  rest,  led  by  the  sagacious  William  Leete,  stayed  and 
accepted  the  inevitable.  Only  a  few  months  before  the  loss  of  separate 
existence,  the  higher  education  came  again  to  New  Haven.  Though  Dav- 
enport had,  in  1660,  handed  over  his  trust  to  the  town,  yet  the  money  and 
estates  of  Hopkins's  bequest  were  not  so  easily  to  come  into  its  iK)Sse&- 
sion.  A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hartford,  becoming  dissatisfied, 
settled  Hadley^  and  one  of  their  leaders  was  William  Goodwin,  one  of  the 
Hopkins  trustees.  Seemingly  actuated  by  a  fear  that  the  trustees 
would  divide  the  money  between  New  Haven  and  Hadley  and  leave 
Hartford  out,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  placed  a  restriction  on  the 
payment  of  the  legacy  for  over  five  years,'  ordering  that  the  estate  "be 
securd  within  this  Collony,  until  the  sd  estate  be  inventoried  and 
administration  granted  by  this  court,"'  and  that  rent  in  some  cases 
should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer,  till  called  for  by  the  general  court' 

In  1661,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  trustees,  which 
Goodwin  as  their  representative  wrote  from  Hadley  declining  to  meet, 
as  they  saw  no  reason  to  do  so,  for  they  had  offered  £350  to  Hartford,  pro- 
vided the  court  should  improve  it  "according  to  ye  mind  of  ye  donor 
exprest  in  his  will'^  and  that  the  "Court  do  also  engage  to  remove  all 
obstructions  out  of  our  way  in  ye  management  of  ye  rest  of  ye  estate 
according  to  our  trust.  '^  If  these  conditions  should  be  rejected,  "then 
we  heerby  declare  our  grante  to  them  heer  inserted  to  be  a  nullyty  & 
voyde."*  So  nothing  was  done  then.  On  October  8, 1663,  the  general 
court  appointed  another  committee  "to  consider  what  is  meet  to  be 
attended  in  reffrance  to  Mr.  Hopkins  estate,  by  him  bequeathed  for  to  be 
improved  for  the  promoting  of  learning.''  *  The  result  of  this  was  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  on  February  1, 1664,  in  which  he  renews  the 

1  Conn.  Rec,  i,  322,  338,  341,  350,  374.    "  *  Conn.  Rec,  1,  578. 

«Conn.  Rec,  i,  345.  »Conn.  Rec.,  I,  412. 

a  Conn.  Rec.,  I,  370. 
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oflfer  of  £350,  if  the  estate  be  giveu  over  to  the  trustees  by  the  end  of 
March;  otherwise  "this  tendery  also  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity  and  we 
shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere,  as  the  great 
betrustment  committed  to  us  in  duty  bindeth  us  to  doe  thus."  ^  This 
was  probably  a  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  English  chancery  courts  and 
induced  the  court,  on  March  10,  to  "see  cause  to  take  of  the  sequestra- 
tion formerly  laid  upon  the  estate  of  Edward  Hopkins."  * 

In  April,  1664,  at  a  town  meeting  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport 
appeared,  and  after  stating  the  grievous  detention  of  the  bequest  by 
Connecticut^  said  "  not  till  this  spring  it  is  free.'^  He  then  made  new 
arrangements  for  the  school,  and  the  town  appropriated  £30  yearly  to 
it.^  A  little  later,  in  June,  the  two  surviving  trustees  made  the  dis- 
X>osition  of  it  previously  referred  to,*  reserving  for  themselves  a  nega- 
tive voice  through  their  lives.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  New  Haven's  inde- 
pendent existence  began  anew  her  grammar  school. 

THE  HOPKINS    GBAMMAB  SCHOOLS  AT  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFOED. 

In  1663,  George  Pardee  became  first  principal  of  the  school  at  New 
Haven.*  He  was  not  a  person  of  great  learning.  "  The  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor informed  the  Towne,  concerning  ye  necessity  of  having  a  schoole- 
master  for  the  teaching  of  children,  and  sayd  he  had  spoken  with  Mr. 
Davenport  &  they  knew  none  so  fit  for  it,  as  George  Pardee.'^  He, 
however,  was  modest,  and  felt  that  <<  he  had  lost  much  of  what  learn- 
ing he  formerly  had  attained;  but,  if  he  had  a  competent  inaintenance 
allowed  him  for  his  family,  he  wd.  give  himself  &  time  wholly  to  ye 
worke,  for  ye  regaining  what  he  had  lostj  but  if  that  could  not  be, 
he  must  take  all  opi)ortunities,  evenings  and  mornings,  in  other  ways 
for  the  supplying  of  his  family .'^  However,  he  was  selected  for  the 
office  and  "  advised  to  be  carefhl  to  instruct  the  youth  in  point  of  man- 
ners there  being  a  gt.  fault  in  that  respect,  as  some  expressed."^  The 
school  did  not  satisfy  Daveniwrt,  and  on  February  7, 1667,  he  <^came 
into  town  meeting  &  desired  to  speak  something  concerning  the 
school,  &  first  proi)ounded  to  the  town  whether  they  would  send 
tlieir  children  to  the  school  to  be  taught,  for  the  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  God  in  ehurch  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then  he 
said,  that  the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  his  estate  formerly 
made  to  this  town  stands  good;  but,  if  not,  it  is  void,  because  it 
attains  not  the  end  of  the  donor.    But,  if  New  Haven  will  neglect 

'Conn.  Rec,  i,  579. 

'Conn.  Rec,  i,  418 

sLerermore's  Rep.  of  N.  H.,  p.  162. 

^Hopkins  left  also  £500  of  hie  English  estate  "for  npholdin^  &  promoting  the 
khigdom  of  the  Lord  in  those  parts  of  the  earth."  This  was  giyen  to  Harvard, 
rather  strangely,  by  chancery  in  1710. 

'Americaii  Journal  of  Education,  xxviii,  275-304. 

'Historical  discouxae  at  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  New  Haven  (J.  L.  Kings- 
ley),  91. 
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their  own  good  herein,  ho  must  improve  it  theie  whereunto  that  end  it 
may  answer  the  will  of  the  dead.'' 

He  also  wished  them  to  buy  a  fiftrm.* 

On  Mt.  Davenport^s  removal  to  Boston  he  made  a  grant  to  the 
trustees  "that  the  Grammar  schoole  or  Golledge  att  Newhaven, 
already  ffounded  and  begun,  may  be  provided  for,  maintained,  &  con- 
tinued for  the  encouragement  &  bringing  up  of  hopefull  youths  in  the 
Languages  &  other  good  Literature  for  the  publique  use  &  service  of 
the  Country.-'  These  trustees  are  to  "  order,  regulate,  &  direct  the 
said  Collegiate  School,  to  make  choice  of  such  schoolmaster  (&  usher 
if  need  be)  as  they  shall  approve  of,  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to 
undertake  such  a  charge  &  able  to  instruct  &  teach  the  three  learned 
Languages — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
prepare  &  fit  youth  for  the  CoUege." 

In  1G84  a  set  of  rules  was  issued  by  the  trustees,  interesting  as  show- 
ing, the  school  discipline  of  the  time.  Tuition  was  to  be  free  for  all 
from  l^ew  Haven  County,  and  boys  from  elsewhere  paid  a  lO-shillings 
entrance  fee.    Among  the  rules  were  these: 

Th»t.  uoe  Boyes  be  admitted  into  ye  sd  Schoole  for  ye  learning  of  English  Books, 
but  such  as  have  been  before  taught  to  spell  ye  letters  weU  &  begin  to  read,  thereby 
to  perfect  theire  right  Spelling  &  Reading,  or  to  loame  to  write  &  Cypher  for 
niimeracion  &  addition  &  noe  further,  &  yt  all  others,  either  too  young  ^  not 
instructed  in  letters  and  spelling  &  all  Girles  bo  excluded,  as  Improper  &  inconsistent 
with  SQch  a  Grammer  Schoole,  as  ye  law  injoines  &  is  ye  Deaigne  of  this  Settlemt 

The  "  School  Houres^  are  from  *'6  in  ye  morning  to  11  a  clock  in  ye 
forenoone  And  from  1  a  clock  in  the  afternoon  to  5  a  clock  in  the  after- 
noone  in  Summer  &  4  in  Winter.'' 

Another  rule  is: 

That  yo  Schollars  behave  themselvs  at  aU  tymes,  especially  in  School  tyme,  with 
due  Reyerence  to  theire  Master  &  with  Sobriety  A.  quietnes  among  themaelFS,  with- 
out fighting  Quarrelling,  or  calling  one  another  or  any  others  bad  names,  or  using 
bad  words  in  Cursing,  or  taking  the  name  of  €rod  in  value,  or  other  prophane, 
obseenc,  or  Corrupt  speeches,  which,  if  any  doe,  that  yo  Mr.  forth  with  give  the  due 
Corroccion.    And  yt  all  Corroccions  be  with  Moderacion. 

That  all  Lattin  Schollars  &  all  other  of  ye  Boyes  of  Competent  age  &  Capacity 
give  the  Mr.  an  accompt  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at  least  of  ye  sermons  the  fore- 
goiug  Sabbath,  on  ye  2d  day  morning.  And  that  from  1  to  3  in  ye  aftomoone  of 
every  last  day  of  ye  week  be  Improved  by  ye  Mr.  in  Catchizing  of  his  SchoUars  yt. 
are  Capable. 

After  Davenport's  departure,  New  Haven's  zeal  fell  off,  and  in  1675 
Governor  William  Jones  roundly  scolded  the  town  for  letting  the  school 
lapse  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  next  year  he  summoned  the  town  to 
answer  before  county  court  for  not  keeping  a  grammar  school,  and,  in 
1677,  he  berated  them  again,  for  not  having  had  school  for  three  years. 
Finally  the  school  revived  under  his  earnest  endeavors  and  continued 
an  uneventful,  useful  existence  throughout  this  period,  fitting  youths 


^American  Journal  of  Eduoation,  xxvui,  275--304f    Hopkins's  Bequest  at  New 
Haven. 
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for  Harvard  bimI  later  for  Yale.  In  1728  the  town  again  8ettle<I  the 
oyster-sfieU  field  on  the  school,  to  aid  scholars  of  Congregational 
parentage.'  In  1688  the  town  formally  turned  over  the  school  to  a 
hody  of  seven  trasteea 

HartfOTd  appointed  a  c<Mnnuttee  to  receive  money  ^^  to  be  employed 
in  this  town  for  promoting  of  learning  here,''  a  seeming  narrowing  of 
the  terms  of  Hopkins's  generous  bequest'  This  was  not  the  only  giit 
Mbr  a  school  at  that  place.  William  Gibbons,  by  his  will  of  February 
36, 1655,^  made  the  first  legacy  for  education  in  the  State,  giving  thirty 
acres  of  upland  and  meadow  in  Wethersfield  ^<  towards  the  maiite- 
naace  of  a  lattin  school  at  Hartford."  This  land  still  belongs  to  the 
school,  though  let  out  at  long  lease  by  the  town  in  1756.  John  Taleott 
also,  when  ha  died  in  1660,  left  something  for  the  same  pur|M>se.^ 
Tbe  school  did  not  prove  as  satisfSsietcHy  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
gradually  ran  down,'  tiU  1764,  when  a  select  school  was  begun  by 
thirty  families,  which  eontinued  two  years,  till  the  house  buUt  fbr  it 
was  destroyed,  ten  c^  twelve  persons  perishing  in  it^  An  attempt  to 
elevate  the  old  grammar  school  itself  in  1765  was  also  a  failure,^  so 
that  at  the  dose  of  the  C<donial  Period,  it  was  little  more  than  a  ^<  town 
school." 

COITNTY  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

In  May,  1672,  the  general  court  granted  to  the  county  towns  of  each 
of  tbe  four  counties  in  the  State  600  acres  of  land,  "  to  be  taken  up 
where  it  may  not  prejudice  any  former  grant,"  to  belong  to  them  for- 

'Lerennore  Bep.  of  N.  H.,  p.  164. 

'Bamard^s  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn.;  American  Jonmal  of  Edneation,  iv,  657. 

=Hifl  words  are,  "I  give  my  land  at  Peniwise,  now  in  the  tenor  of  John  Sadler, 
towards  the  mayntenance  of  a  Lattin  Bchoole  at  Hartford;  provided  that  the  fence 
bo  coutinaed  in  the  same  lino  and  way  of  common  fencing  as  that  now  is  and,  for  the 
preMDt,  until  the  lease  I  have  made  to  John  Sadler  be  expired,  I  gi  ve  out  of  the  rent 
doe  from  John  Sadler  50  shillings  yearly.''    Am.  J.  of  £d«,  xxii,  370. 

'Conn.  Bee.,  iv,  31. 

His  will  is  datod  Angnst  12,  1659,  and  says,  ''  I  give  toward  the  maintaining  a 
Lattin  Schoole  at  Hartford,  if  any  be  kept  there,  £5." 

James  Richards,  esq.,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Gibbons,  left  £50 
to  the  Hartford  Latin  School. 

American  Jonmal  of  Education,  xxii,  370. 

'American  Jonmal  of  Education,  xxvui,  185. 

On  September  18,  1753,  at  Hartford  town  meeting,  it  was  '*  voted  and  agreed  that 
the  incomes  or  rents  of  the  lands  (leased  for  900  years)  and  interest  of  the  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Free  School  (so-called)  in  this  town  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
support  of  a  Grammar  School  to  be  kept  in  the  town  of  Hartford." 

'On  December  30, 1765,  "the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (Hartford)  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  declining  state  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  sensible  that  the  interests 
and  moneys  belonging  to  it  may  yet  be  improved  to  better  advantage,  to  encourage 
uid  answor  tbe  ends  proposed  by  the  donors  of  such  interests,"  appoint  a  committee 
to  hire  a  schoolmaster,  lay  down  rules,  and  administer  the  finances.  Am.  J.  of  Ed. 
Kxvui,  185.     <*  Hopkins  Bequest  at  Hartford." 
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ever  "  for  the  benefltt  of  a  grammer  schoole.^  *  In  the  revised  code,*  ap- 
proved that  fall,  the  reqoiremeot  of  a  grammar  school  is  changed  from 
towns  of  over  a  hundred  families  to  the  county  towns.^  But  this  land 
was  not  laid  out  for  some  time,  and  in  1702  committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.^  To  aid  in  the  support  of  these  schools  the 
court  in  May,  1677,  gave  the  fines  which  towns  incurred  for  not  keeping 
school  the  required  time  (three  months  a  year)  to  ^^  the  Lattin  schoole" 
in  their  county.*  The  same  session  (May,  1677)  a  penalty  of  £10  a 
year  was  laid  on  county  towns  not  maintaining  such  a  schooL®  The 
policy  of  supporting  such  schools  was  steadily  kept  up;  in  1687  a  sur- 
plus in  the  Colony  treasury  was  ordered  to  be  divided  among  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  if  a  county  had  none,  its  share  was  divided  among 
other  counties.'^  Four  years  after, "  considering  the  necessity  and  great 
advantage  of  good  literature,'^  two  free  schools  are  appointed  to  be  in 
Hartford  and  New  Haven.'  The  masters  for  these  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  county  and  to  receive  £60. 
These  schools,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be  of  higher  grade 
than  the  other  grammar  schools,  were  to  teach  children,  "after  they  can 
first  read  the  psalter,  reading,  writeing,  and  arithmetick,  the  Lattin 
and  Greek  tongues.'' 

The  same  year,  1691,  Mr.  John  Burr  introduced  a  bill  that  the  appro- 
priation of  £30  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  two  schools  should  be 
divided,  that  the  schools  at  Fairfield  and  New  London  should  partici- 
pate in  the  appropriation,  and  consequently  each  of  the  four  should  re- 
ceive £15.  But  this  was  not  approved  of  and  the  old  law  stood '  for  two 
years,  when  the  other  two  schools  obtained  £20  each,  additional  to  the 
grant  of  £30  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  The  grammar  schools  at 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  we  have  already  discussed. 

NEW  LONDON   GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

In  1673,  just  after  the  law  concerning  grammar  schools  was  passed, 
Robert  Bartlet,  "  a  lonely  man,''  living  in  New  London ,  died,  leaving,  by  a 
nuncupative  will,  his  estate  to  the  town  "  to  be  improved  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children."  ^°    The  property  thus  given,  which  the  town  decided 

»  Conn.  Rec,  ii,  176. 

«  Laws  of  1672,  63.    Reprint  1865.     Reen acted  October,  1700.    Conn.  Rec,  iv,  331, 

3  The  Hopkins  Schools  were  considered  to  fiU  the  requirements. 

*  Conn.  Rec,  iv,  p.  402.  Hartford's  land  was  laid  out  1718  and  sold  in  1776.  Am. 
J.  of  Ed.,  XXII,  370. 

»  Conn.  Rec,  ii,  307. 

«  Conn.  Rec,  u,  312. 

f  Conn.  Rec,  iii,  224. 

8  Conn.  Rec,  iv,  31. 

•Conn.  Rec,  iv,  50,  97. 

w  Caulkins's  New  London,  pp.  396-401.  We  find  other  bequests  for  schools  from  time 
to  time.  For  example,  John  Cates,  coming  from  England  to  Windham,  at  his  death 
in  1697,  left  200  acres  for  a  school  there.     (Trumbull,  i,  408.) 
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should  be  used  for  poor  chUdren,  was  a  fann  of  25  acres  north  of  the 
town,  various  divisions  of  outlands,  and  the  rights  of  an  original  pro- 
prietor in  the  commons.  For  many  years  nothing  was  done  with  the 
bequest,  till  in  1701  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  grammar  school,^  to 
employ  the  State  allowance  and  the  income  of  the  Bartlet  estate  for  it, 
and  that  parents  of  scholars  should  make  up  any  deficiency.  In  1713 
the  general  assembly  granted  the  town  permission  to  sell  the  Bartlet 
lands,  which  was  done,  the  farm  itself  bringing  £300.  This  was  only 
one  instance  of  the  policy  of  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  We  find  for  too  many  such  instances,  for  the  lands,  if  they  had 
been  retained  a  century,  would  have  been  worth  vastly  more.  The 
same  year  a  schoolhouse  was  built  to  which  girls  were  admitted  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  In  1721,  an  agitation  was 
begun  in  favor  of  selling  the  600  acres  given  by  the  State  and  dividing 
the  receipts  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  schools  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  This  was  accomplished  in  1725  and  a  few  years  later 
the  Bartlet  fund  was  xuiited  to  the  fund  procured  from  the  sale  of  the 
land.*  Prom  the  gift  of  Robert  Bartlet  the  school  was  called  the  Bart- 
let School,  in  memory  of  the  generous  donor.  The  school  continued  a 
useful  existence  through  the  colonial  period.  In  1752,  the  general  as- 
sembly granted  x>ermission  for  the  remaining  school  land  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  put  at  interest.^ 

FAIBFIEU)  GBAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

Of  this  little  is  known.*  In  1752  the  town  petitioned  the  general 
court  that  '<  the  school  which  time  out  of  mind  among  us  has  been  called 
the  Grammar  School"  has  such  small  means  of  support  as  to  induce 
them  to  ask  for  advice  and  encouragement.  The  appropriation  of  excise 
money  raised  in  the  county  for  the  privilege  of  retailing  strong  liquors 
was  recommended,  but  this  was  not  adopted,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
school  died. 

COMMON  OB   TOWN  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  relaxed  not  one  whit  of  its  vigilance  for  universal  educa- 
tion.* In  1677,  we  have  already  seen,  the  towns  remiss  in  keeping  up 
their  schools  for  three  months  were  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,  and  at 

»  Thia  was  probably  a  revival  of  an  earlier  school;  for  the  genoval  court  appointed 
a  committee  to  lay  ont  land  fox  the  Now  London  granunar  school  in  1679.  (Conn. 
Bee,  m,  29.) 

«Conn.  Eeo.,  vn,  468. 

'Conn.  Rec.,x,  129. 

*  Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn.  In  1678,  the  general  court  recommended  **  the 
court  of  Fairfield  to  improve  so  much  of  their  county  revenue  as  they  can  spare  for 
the  settlement  and  incouragment  of  a  grammer  schoole.^'  (Comi.  Rec,  iii,  8.)  See 
p.  48. 

*In  1G70  the  governor  reported  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  ''is  laid  out 
in  maintaining  free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."    (Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  h 
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the  same  session  of  the  assembly  authority  was  given  the  towns  to  tax 
property  for  the  support  of  schools.^  A  year  later  the  number  of  families 
which  a  town  was  to  contain  in  order  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  a 
school  was  reduced  from  50  to  30.^ 

In  1684,  to  encourage  gifts  for  learning,  the  houses  and  lands  given 
for  school  purposes  were  freed  from  taxes.^  Town  schools  were  found 
everywhere,  and  gave  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  duties  of  the 
teacher  were  "to  instruct  all  sorts  and  that  from  their  ABO,  and  to 
bo  helpful  in  preaching  when  required*^  In  smaller  towns  a  sdiool 
dame  ruled;  in  larger,  a  college  student  or  a  recent  graduate,  generally 
addressed  with  the  prefix  Sir. 

In  1700,  towns  of  over  seventy  families  were  ordered  to  keep  a  s<diOol 
all  the  year,  and  those  of  any  number  of  families  under  seventy,  to  have 
one  during  half  the  year«  In  these  schools  reading  and  writing  were  to 
be  taught,  and,  for  their  maintenance,  a  tax  of  40  shillings  in  each  i&l,000 
of  the  list  was  laid.^  The  minimum  length  of  time  to  constitute  a 
school  kept  aecprding  to  law,  had  been  increased  from  three  to  six 
months  ten  years  before.^  There  seems  at  first  to  have  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  the  collection  of  the  tax  granted  for  this  purpose,*  and,  when 
the  colony  issued  bills  of  credit  in  the  exigencies  of  war  in  1713,  an  aet 
was  passed  making  the  town's  share  of  the  school  money  payable  in 
them.''  Hitherto  the  management  of  the  schools  had  been  in  thqiiands 
of  the  to^vns;  but,  as  these  were  now  being  divided  into  parishes,  the 
direction  of  schools  was  put  into  the  hands  of  these  new  divisions  in 
October,  1712.^  Two  years  later,  to  insure  supervision  of  the  schools, 
the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  were  appointed  to  visit  the  schools, 
"  particularly  once  in  each  quarter  of  the  year,^  ®  and  to  rei)ort  any 
"disorders  or  misapplication  of  the  publick  money.'^  In  1717,  the 
parishes  or  societies  were  empowered  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  to  choose  a  collector.'* 

FIRST   GRANT   OF  WESTERN  LANBS. 

About  1730,  the  county  of  Litchfield,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  was  settled.  In  laying  out  towns  in  that  county,  the  State  fore- 
shadowed its  later  poUcy,  and  made  one  of  the  earliest  land  grant& 
In  May,  1733,"  a  bill  passed  the  general  assembly  setting  aside  seven 
towns  in  that  county,  so  that  the  "money  that  shall  be  given,  by 
such  as  may  be  allowed  to  settle  in  said  towns,  for  the  laiid  there, 

>  Conn.  Rcc,  ii,  307.  512.  e  Conn.  Rec,  v,  213. 

2 Conn.  Rec,  iii,9.  'Conn.  Rec.,  V,  408. 

3 Guilford  Town  Rec,  1674.  "Conn.  Roc,  v,  353. 

*  Conn.  Rec,  iv,  331^375 ;  vi,  10.  »  Conn.  Rec,  v,  462. 

«  Conn.  Rec,  iv,  31.  »o  Conn.  Rec,  vi,  34. 

"  Conn.  Roc,  VII,  459;  of.,  viii,  122.  Wliero  the  towns  are  allowed  to  have  ttie 
money,  and  use  it  for  i)aying  the  minister  instead  of  keeping  school.  Enacted  in 
1737,  repealed  1740,  ^^u,  344. 
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shftU  be  improved  for  the  sapport  of  the  schools  (viz,)  those  schools 
that  ought  to  be  kept  ia  those  towns  that  are  now  settled."  These 
western  towns  were  !N"orfolk,  Kent,  Goshen,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Salis- 
bury, and  Sharon.^  The  price  paid  for  most  of  the  towns  is  unknown. 
Norfolk,  which  was  not  disposed  of  till  1762,^  brought  £6,824.10,  and 
Kent  £1,225.19.  When  arrangements  were  made  for  selling  some  of 
tbese  towns  in  1737,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  fifty-third  of  each 
town  was  reserved  for  school  land.*  In  1741,  the  bonds  and  money 
\Thich  had  been  received  from  the  sale  of  these  towns  up  to  that  date 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  in 
trust,  for  the  use  of  their  schools.^ 

FUBTHBB  COLOKIAIi  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

In  the  records,  we  :find  here  and  there  further  instances  of  the  col- 
ony's care  for  schools.  The  assembly  appoints  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  lands  given  for  a  school  at  Middletown;  gives  land  which  had 
escheated  to  the  State  to  a  school  at  Wintonbury  ;^  and  exempts  school- 
masters from  military  service.  The  tax  of  40  shillings  in  £1,000  is 
diminished  to  10  shillings  in  1754;^  under  the  pressure  of  the 'French 
and  Indian  war,  raised  again  to  20  shillings  in  1766;"*  and  a  year  later, 
restored  to  the  original  figure.'  In  addition  to  this,  the  arrears  of 
taxes  on  liquors,  tea,  etc.,  were  directed  to  be  sued  for  in  1766  and  the 
pi-oceeds  given  to  the  schools,  which  gift  was  made  again  eight  years 
later.®  In  1701  and  later,  through  the  whole  colonial  period,  a  helping 
liand  was  ever  ready  to  assist  Yale  College,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

ISot  oily  did  the  State  encourage  public  schools,  but  it  also  discouraged 
''any  other  schools,  which  are  not  under  its  establishment  and  inspec- 
tion.'' '**  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  During  the  religious  excitement  then  disturbing  the  country, 
the  Separates,  who  had  many  adherents  in  New  London,  established 
an  institution  there,  known  as  the  '^Shepherd's  Tent,"  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Harris."  This  was  intended  as  an  academy  "for  educating 
young  men  to  become  exhorters,  teachers  and  ministers."  This  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  general  assembly,  and  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  anyone  "to  erect,  establish,  set  up,  keep,  or  maintain  any 
college,  seminary  of  learning,  or  any  publick  school  whatsoever  for  the 
instruction  of  young  persons,  other  than  such  as  are  erected  and  estab- 
lished, or  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  Colony,  without  special  lycence, 

i  Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn.  «Conn.  Rec,  xu,  561. 

«Coim.  Bee,  xn^  80.  ^  Conn.  Eec.,  vii,  463 ;  xi v,  330. 

'Conn.  Re€.,  Yiu,  134.  ^^A  good  account  of  the  schools  of   the 

^Coun.  Rec,  vni,  387,  392.  period  is  found  in  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  xvii,  607 ; 
*  Conn.  Rec.,  vn,  50^  VIII,  379,  575.         "Master    Nilee    School   at    Stonington, 

•Conn.  Bee,  x,  317.  Conn.,  1764-1790." 
^Conn.  Rec.,  xu,  497.                          ^  "Canlkins's  New  London,  453. 
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or  liberty  first  had  and  obtained  of  this  Assembly,'^  under  penalty  of 
£5  to  everyone  concerned.^ 

INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  godly  colony  did  not  only  take  care  of  its  own  citizens,  bnt  also 
stretched  forth  a  helping  hand  to  promote  "the  glory  of  God  and  the 
everlasting  welfare  of  these  iK)ore,  naked  sonnes  of  Adam,"  the  aborig- 
ines. The  Code  of  1650  provided  for  their  religious  instruction,*  and, 
four  years  later,  the  court,  lamenting  that  "little  hath  hitherto  beene 
attended  through  want  of  an  able  Interpreter,"  orders  that  Thomas 
Mynor  of  Pequot  shall  send  his  son  John  to  Hartford,  "where  this 
Courte  will  provide  for  his  maintenance  &  schooling,  to  the  end  hee 
may  be  for  the  present  assistant,"  to  elders  and  others,  "to  iuterpi^ 
the  things  of  God  to  y™  as  hee  shall  be  directed."  New  Haven  made  no 
laws  concerning  Indian  education,  but  Eev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of 
Branford,  learned  the  language  and  preached  to  Indians,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  granted  money  for  their  education 
in  New  Haven.^ 

At  Farmington,  Stone,  Newton,  and  Hooker  taught  an  Indian  school 
from  1648  to  1697,  and,  from  1733  to  1736,  we  find  record  of  suclia 
school  there  again.  In  1671,  Rev.  James  Fitch,  pastor  at  Norwich, 
preached  to  the  Mohegans,  and,  in  1728,  a  grandson  of  Oapt  Jolm 
Mason  taught  them  in  English  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  tbe 
general  assembly  gave  him  £15.* 

In  May,  1727,  a  law  was  passed,  ordering  any  masters  or  mistresses 
of  Indians  to  teach  them  to  read  English  and  also  to  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  catechising  of  them,  *^  under 
penalty  of  not  over  40  shillings,  if  neglected.''  This  law  remained  on 
the  statute  books  till  1821.5 

In  1733,  the  legislature  made  appropriations  for  "  dieting"  the  Indians 
at  school  at  Farmington.®  Three  years  thereafter,  a  contribution  for 
the  Indians  is  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  churches  at  the  next  Tbants- 
giving,  and  £15  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
"Nahantick  Indians"  in  the  town  of  Lyme.  In  their  zeal  to  elevatfi 
the  Indian,  the  general  assembly,  when  one  Atchetoset  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  desined  education  for  himself  and  ramily,  took  care  ^'that  the 
said  Indian  be  instructed  according  ^  ais  desire,  and  that  his  chil- 
dren be  schooled  and  taught  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religi<>^ 
and  victualled."^ 

» Conn.  Rec,  viii,  501. 

2  Conn.  Rec,  I,  265. 

'Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  496. 

*  Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn. ;  Conn.  Rec. ,  vii,  181 ;  again  in  1729,  vn,  242. 

'Conn.  Rec.,  VII,  102. 

«  Conn.  Rec,  vii,  471, 491, 509;  viii,  6. 

'Conn.  Rec,  viii,  372. 
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For  the  repairing  of  the  schoolhouse  of  the  Mohegans,  £12  was 
appropriated  in  1742'  and  £4  Us.  Id.  in  1774*  and,  at  the  latter  time,  £6 
was  allowed  for  a  schoolmaster.  Bat  these  efforts  prodnced  little 
results.  In  onr  own  century,  from  1827  to  1831,  efforts  were  made  by 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Huntington,  of  Norwich,  to  raise  up  this  tribe  from  their 
degradation,  and  after  much  effort  she  obtained  a  yearly  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  a  te^Msher  and  $500  for  erectin  g  buildings.  This  school 
had  a.  good  effect  upon  the  tribe,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
was  maintained  many  years.  ^ 

Bat  the  most  celebrated  enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
in  Connecticut  was  Moor^s  Indian  Charity  School.  In  1736  Rev. 
Eleazar  Wheelock  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in  Lebanon  and, 
as  many  ministers  did  in  those  days,  he  took  boys  in  his  family  for 
instruction.  In  December,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan,  Samson  Cecum,  20 
years  old,  who  had  been  converted  in  the  '<  great  awakening"  three 
years  before,  applied  to  him  for  instruction.  Mr.  Wheelock  took  him 
and  instructed  him  for  three  years.  Cecum  later  became  a  preacher 
and  was  very  successful  among  his  people.  This  led  Mr.  Wheelock  to 
form  the  idea  of  an  Indian  school;  as  he  judged,  from  his  intercourse 
with  Cecum,  that  Indians  would  be  much  more  successful  than  white 
men  as  missionaries  to  their  race.  It  was  a  new  idea,  which  not  even 
the  apostle  Eliot  had  tried.  In  1754  he  began  with  two  Delawares  and 
others  soon  followed,  till  in  1762  he  had  over  twenty  scholars,  of  whom 
one  was  a  Mohegan,  six  were  Mohawks  and  most  of  the  rest  Dela- 
wares. To  support  these,  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  make 
contributions,  the  legisl^ures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  made 
appropriations,  and  the  Scotch  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  gave  something.  Four  Indian  girls  had  been  received  and 
were  taught  sewing  and  housewifery. 

In  1763  Wheelock  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  aid  and  was  given 
a  recommendation  to  the  churches  to  take  up  a  collection  therefor;  but 
reminiscences  of  aboriginal  ati'ocities  were  too  fresh  and  but  little  was 
obtained.  Three  years  afterwards  the  legislature,  on  another  appeal, 
did  the  same  thing,  but  the  result  is  unknown. 

Joshua  Moor  of  Mansfield,  dying  in  1754,  gave  a  house  and  two  acres 
of  land  for  the  school  in  Lebanon  and  from  him  the  school  took  its 
name. 

In  1766  another  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  was  made  to 
obtain  funds.  Mr.  Cecum  and  Eev.  l^athaniel  Whitaker  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Great  Britain  and  there  made  an  appeal  for  the  school.  This 
was  very  successful;  Cecum,  the  first  Indian  preacher  who  had  ever 
come  over  from  America,  preached  in  a  year  and  half  between  three 
and  four  hundred  sermons,  and  created  a  great  sensation.    Large  con- 

» Coun.  Reo.,  vui,  509. 
«  Conn.  Rec.,  xiv,  246. 

3  Deforesf  a  ludians  in  Connecticut,  pp.  4S2-487. 
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tribations  were  made ;  the  King  gave  £200y  Lord  Dartmouth  50  gaiiioas. 
In  all  £7j(m  were  obtained  in  England  and  betwemi&2y0D0  and  i&3,000 
in  Scotland.  A  few  years  later,  in  1770,  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  to 
move  the  school  to  some  newer  part  of  the  eonntry,  to  increase  its  use- 
fiilness*  Hanover^  N.  H.,  was  the  spot  pitched  upon  and  fhHQ  the 
Indian  school  sprang  Dartmouth  College.^ 

ACADEMIES. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  colonial  i)eriod  the  private  academies  began 
to  spring  up  here  and  t^ere.  Most  of  these  were  founded  after  the  col- 
ony became  a  State,  but  a  tendency  toward  them  was  visible  previous 
to  that  change.  * 

In  1743  Governor  Trumbull  established  an  academy  at  Lebanon  for 
not  more  than  30  scholars.  Tuition  for  a  Latin  scholar  was  35  shillings 
per  quarter,  old  tenor;  and  for  a  reading  scholar,  30  slullings.  This 
acquired  a  celebrity  second  to  hardly  any  other  in  Kew  England.  All 
the  sons,  and  daughters,  too,  of  the  governor  went  there  and  it  became 
so  widely  known  that  pupils  came  from  the  West  Indies,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  the  northern  colonies. 
It  was  kept  over  thirty  years  by  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  Harvard  graduate.' 

In  1774  the  legislature  incorporated  12  proprietors  of  the  "Union 
School  of  New  London.^  It  was  intended  "to  furnish  facilities  for  a 
thorough  English  education'^  and  in  classics  to  fit  for  coH^e.  In  its 
early  days  it  was  a  noted  school,  yielding  a  large  income,  and  from  its 
principalship  went  forth  to  the  Continental  army,  Nathan  Hale,  ttie 
martyr  spy.  It  was  in  good  repute  for  many  years,  but  languished  as 
ttie  free  schools  improved  and  it  finally  died  about  1850.* 


^This  account  is  from  Deforest's  Indians  of  Oonnecticat,  pp.  453-459,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Conn.,  pp.  148-149. 
•Master  Tisidale  and  the  Lebanon  School,  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  XXVIU,  792-797. 
•Stuarf*  Jour.,  Trumbull,  59;  Coan.  Eec,  xiv,  388. 
^Oaulkin's  New  London,  622. 
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Chapter  IIL 
educationax  policy  of  comnbcticut  as  a  stats  (1776  to  1s90). 

BCHOOL   SOCIETIES. 

For  about  tweoi^  years  after  the  Declaratioii  of  Independence  tb^re 
was  no  important  change  in  the  school  laws  of  Oonnecticnt. 

In  1794,  school  districts  (sabdivisionsof  eoclesiastical  societies)  were 
allowed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  lay  a  tax  for  a  schoolhouse  and  locate 
tt,  mA  choose  a  collector  of  the  tax.^  But  <ihe  acts  of  1795  and  1798  revo- 
iBtionized  the  whole  system.  By  the  ibrm^  a  committee  of  eight,  with 
Ckremor  Treadwdl  as  chairmasi — 

War«  ««tii0rieod  to  sell  aU  lands  owned  by  the  State  Treat  of  PennsylTania,^  re- 
•flTTod  in  the  ceegioa  to  the  United  States  in  1782  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
to  go  to  a  perpetual  fond,  the  intereet  of  whidi  tvos  to  bo  divided  aunnally  among 
the  several  societies  constituted,  or  which  might  bo  coustitutod  by  law,  within 
certain  limits,  and  each  society  could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  improve  its  proportion 
tif  the  interest,  for  the  sapport  of.  the  Christian  ministry,  or  the  public  worship  of 
God.  All  inhabitants  who  have  right  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  are  to  meet  in  Oete- 
l»er  aunnally,  organize  themselves  into  societies  and  transact  any  other  business 
OB  the  subject  of  schooling  in  general,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated 
to  their  use.* 

This,  it  Avill  be  seen  created  a  "school  society,"  separate  and  distinct 
&om  the  old  ecclesiastical  society,  and  the  management  of  the  schools 
went  to  these  new  bodies,  while  the  support  of  the  schools  was  to  come 
from  a  i)ermanent  fund.  This  system  was  different  from  that  of  the 
other  !New  England  States.  In  1798  a  second  act  perfected  the  new 
system  and  fully  substituted  it  for  the  old.  Each  society  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  persons,  not  exceedingnine,  of  com- 
I>et€ut  skin  and  letters,  to  be  overseers  or  visitors  of  schools.^  These 
are  "to  examine,  approve,  and  dismiss  school-teachers,  appoint  public 
exercises  at  their  discretion,  and  give  honorary  marks  of  distinction." 
County  towns  are  no  longer  required  to  have  a  Latin  school,  but  every 
society  might,  by  two-thirds  vote,  institute  a  school  of  hi^er  order, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  "the  object  of  which  shall 
l>e  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therein  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar,  in  composition,  in  arithmetic,  and  geography,  or,  on  particu- 

'Ramard's  History  of  Education. 

*This  was  13io  foundation  of  the  School  Fund,  which  will  be  discussed  separately. 
'Prerioos  to  Oct.,  1708,  towns  and  ecclesiastical  societies  appointed  school  commit- 
ties  bat  there  was  no  law  till  1750.    (Barnard  p.  142.) 
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lar  desire,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  also  in  the  first  principles 
of  religion  and  morality,  and,  in  general,  to  form  them  for  nsefolness 
and  hsippiness  in  the  various  relations  of  social  life.''*  To  these,  pupils 
were  to  be  admitted  who  shall  have  "  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  and  shall  have  attained  to  such  ma- 
turity in  years  and  understanding,  as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in 
said  school,  in  the  judgment  of  the  overseers,''  and  if  too  many  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school  apply  "  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such 
course  and  order  as  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity."*  One  wonders 
how  this  was  done.  The  private  schools  then  were  few  5  the  books  few 
and  imperfect,  but  uniform.  In  1796,  Farmington  used  Webster's 
Institutes  as  a  reader,  and  Dwight's  Geography. 

In  1799,  in  Middlesex  County,  an  "association  for  the  improvement 
of  common  schools"^  was  founded  and  Eev.  William  Woodbridge,  the 
principal  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Middletown,  made  its  president.* 

In  May,  1799,  an  act  was  passed  which  was  virtually  a  codification 
of  previous  laws.  The  taxes  for  schools  were  to  be  $2  in  each  $1,000  of 
the  assessment.  The  nine  school  visitors  were  to  visit  all  schools  twice 
yearly  and  two  of  them  were  to  be  present  at  each  visit.*  No  time  for 
keeping  schools  open  was  specified,  so  they  were  closed  when  the  funds 
ran  out.  This  fact  made  them  of  widely  varjdng  duration  in  different 
towns.  On  the  whole,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  new  system  worked 
well. 

In  1799,  the  first  apportionment  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  was 
made,  and  in  1810  an  act  was  passed  whereby  the  expense  of  the 
district  schools  over  the  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  days  each  proprietor  had  sent  a  scholar  or  scholars  to 
school. 

In  1813,  a  bill  compelled  proprietors  of  factories  and  manufacturing 
establishments  to  see  that  the  children  in  their  employ  were  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  had  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of 
their  morals.  To  see  this  carried  out,  the  selectmen  and  civil  authority 
were  made  a  board  of  visitors.^  Govenior  Wolcott,  at  the  May  session 
in  1825,  said  the  schools  were  "insuflBcient  and  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Lancasterian  system,  as  used  in  New  Haven."  This 
suggestion  was  taken  up  in  several  towns  and  such  schools  wei  e  held 
for  some  years.®  In  the  same  year  the  first  educational  magazine  in 
the  country  was  projected  and  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education," 
with  Prof.  William  Eussell  as  editor,  was  begun  in  1826.  There  was 
no  supervision  of  common  schools  by  the  State  and  the  first  move  in  this 

'Barnard's  History  of  Education. 

^Middlesex  School  Association,  American  Journal  of  Education,  xiv,  897. 

^Barnard,  p.  113. 

<Bamard,p.l43-5. 

•This  is  noteworthy  as  a  very  early  instance  of  factory  legislation. 

•Smith's  History  of  Guilford,  p.  82. 
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direction  was  Hawley  Obnsteds'  motion  in  1826,  resulting  in  a  commit- 
tee, wMch  rei)orted  in  favor  of  such  supervision^  but  nothing  was 
then  done. 

In  1827,  a  society  was  organized  in  Hartford  for  improvement  of  the 
public  schools. 

DECLINE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Meantime  the  educational  system  of  Connecticut  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  several  other  States.  A  Kentucky  legislative  document, 
in  1822,  said  the  ^*  Connecticut  system  has  become  an  example  for  other 
States  and  the  admiration  of  the  Union.''  This  was  once  truej  but 
under  the  system  of  no  supervision,  the  schools  were  running  down. 

On  November  13, 1830,  a  convention  of  teachers  at  Hartford  made 
complaint  of  the  decline  of  schools.  The  school  fund  produced  apathy 
and  carelessness  among  the  towns.  In  the  next  year  Governor  Peters 
recommended  a  tax  of  a  cent  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessment  list  to 
be  collected  and  paid  for  benefit  of  the  district  schools.  The  legislature 
gave  $10,000  for  colleges,  but  did  not  heed  this  suggestion. 

In  1836,  Governor  Edwards  complained  of  deficiency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  teachers.  The  same  year,  at  an  extra  session  in  December,  the 
Town  Deposit  Fund^  was  received  from  the  surplus  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Things  steadily  grew  worse;  in  1838  an  investigation  was 
held  at  Governor  Ellsworth's  instance,  and  an  oflftcial  report  ma46. 
From  it  we  learn  that  parents  took  little  interest  in  the  schools;  the 
school  visitors  were  not  always  faithful;  teachers  were  often  i)oorly 
qualified  and  inefiBcient;  their  pay,  being  on  the  average  $14.50  for  men 
and  $5.75  for  women,  exclusive  of  board,*  was  not  adequate  to  their 
deserts,  or  equal  to  the  rewards  of  skill  and  industry  in  other  fields  of 
labor.  The  great  diversity  of  schoolbooks  was  an  evil,  the  schoolhouses 
were  often  unfit  for  use,  and  Over  6,000  children  of  school  age  were  out  of 
school.  Furthermore,  private  schools  were  established  in  nearly  every 
place  of  any  size,  and  10,000  children  of  the  richer  classes  were  in  them, 
there  being  60,000  or  70,000  in  common  schools.  In  consequence  of 
these  things  an  act  was  passed  to  *'  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of 
common  schools."  ^  By  it  the  governor,  commissioner  of  the  school  fund, 
and  eight  others,  one  from  each  county,  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  were  made  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools.  They  were  to  report  annually;  to  them 
in  torn  the  visitors  of  the  school  societies  were  to  report,  and  unless  the 
latter  did  so  they  were  not  to  have  their  schools  certified  as  ''kept 
according  to  law,"  and  hence  they  would  lose  their  share  in  the  school 
fund.  This  board  was  to  have  a  secretary,  to  receive  not  over  $3  a  day 
and  exi)euses  while  in  service.  Under  this  new  system  the  common 
schools,  which  seemed  "struck-  with  paralysis,"  were  soon  to  revive. 

I  This  wiU  be  discnssed  separately. 

'Barnard,  p.  165;  American  Journal  of  Education,  v,  114. 

*  Barnard,  p.  166. 
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THE  SCHOOL  7UND. 

The  original  charter  of  Connecticut  gave  her  "  to  the  South  Sea  on 
the  West  parte,"  ^  and  after  the  grant  of  New  York  to  the  Duke  of  York 
the  colony  claimed  her  grant  still  ran  tvom  where  his  ended.  With 
this  view,  she  settled  the  Wyoming  Valley;  but  the  United  States 
having  given  that  to  Pennsylvania^  after  h^earing  the  case,  the  Con- 
necticut claim  then  extended  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

On  September  30, 1786,  by  a  deed  of  cession,  she  gave  aU  that  vast 
territory  to  the  General  Government,  as  she  had  agreed  to  do  some- 
time before,  reserving  a  tract  extending  120  miles  west  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and,  on  the  average,  52  miles  wide.  This  was  the  northeast 
corner  of  Ohio,  and  contained  3,300,000  acres.  The  tract  is  known  in 
common  parlance  yet  as  "INew  Connecticut,^  or  the  "Western  Ee- 
serve,"  and  comprises  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Lake, 
Geauga,  Portage,  Cuyahoga,  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Erie,  and  the 
north  part  of  Mahoning,  and  Summit.* 

In  May,  1800,  Connecticut  relinquished  to  the  United  States  all 
rights  to  jurisdiction  over  it,  the  United  States  giving  up  all  claims  to 
the  soil.  In  1791,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  it  and  use  the  proceeds 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  In  1792,  500,000  acres  of  it,  the  so- 
called  "Fire  Lands,"  were  given  to  the  sufferers  from  the  depredations 
of  the  British  during  the  Revolution.  In  May,  1793,  the  State  voted  to 
sell  the  rest  of  the  land.  In  October  of  the  same  year  another  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  for  the  support  of  religion. 
A  substitute  to  the  original  bill  passed,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
some  towns,  who  adopted  resolutions  disapproving  the  measure*  The 
matter  excited  much  interest  and  the  debate  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
papers,  a  thing  that  then  rarely  happened.    The  act  provided  that— 

Tbo  raouies  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  territory  helonging  to  this  State,  lying 
west  of  tho  State  of  Pennsylvania,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby,  establisheil  a  per- 
petual fund,  the  interest  whereof  is  granted  and  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  xxwd 
»nd  benefit  of  the  several  eoolesiastical  societies,  chtirchee,  or  eongragfttions  of  aH 
dcnominatiens  in  this  State,  to  be  by  them  appUed  to  ^e  support  of  their  respeotive 
ministers  or  preaehers  of  the  gospel,  and  schools  of  education,  under  soch  roles  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  adopted  by  this  or  some  future  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly.' 

In  view  of  the  disapproval  shown,  the  act  was  repealed  by  the 
lower  house  in  May,  1794,  bnt  to  this  the  npi>er  house  did  not  con- 
sent^ finally  both  agreed  to  pass  a  resolution  suspending  the  sale  of 
lands  for  the  present* 

In  October,  1794,  the  upper  house  passed  another  bill,  much  like  the 
former  one^  and  the  lower  house,  ordering  it  to  be  printed,  contluued 

1  Conn.  Manual,  1888,  58.  "^ 

s  Barnard,  55-110.    HoUister,  Uist.  of  Conn.,  u,  571-576. 

3  Barnard,  pp.  65-73. 

^Barnard,  pp.  74-05. 
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it  to  the  next  sessiaiu^    In  tiiat  winter  the  subject  was  a^^aiu  discugsed 
in  town  meetings  and  in  the  papers,  and  President  Dwight,  in  his 
Thanksgiving  sermon  at  Greenfield  Hill,  where  he  was  then  pastor, 
spoke  in  favor  of  it.' 
la  May^  1795,  an  act  was  finally  passed — ^94  yeas  to  52  nays — that  the 

FrooeedB  of  this  tale  are  to  be  m»de  iuto  a  perpetaal  fund,  from  whldi  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  several  societies  con- 
stituted by  law,  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estates. 

EcdesiasticsJ  societies  were  forbidden  to  have  power  over  sckooliug, 
and  the  act  of  October,  1793,  was  finally  repealed.  A  committee  of 
eight  was  to  conduct  the  sale,  and  the  lands  were  not  to  be  sold  off 
for  less  than  ♦1,000,000.  The  sale  was  eflected  to  a  company  of  Con- 
necticnt  men  for  $1,200,000,  payable  in  ^ve  years,  and  the  committee 
reported  the  sale  to  the  legislatnre  in  October,  1795.^  Up  to  1800  the 
original  committee  managed  the  fdnd.  Then  Messrs.  John  Tread  well, 
Gliomas  Y.  Seymonr,  Shnbael.Abbe,  and  the  state  treasiu^er,*  were  ap- 
pointed "  managers  of  the  Jftinds  arising  in  the  sales  of  the  Western 
Reserve."  They  took  care  of  it  till  1809,  and  in  the  first  thirteen  years 
the  total  interest  was  $456,757.44,  an  average  of  $35,135.18  i>er  annam. 
The  first  apiK>rt3onment  of  the  school  fund  came  in  1799,  and  consisted 
of  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  from  September  2, 1797,  and 
equaled  $60,403.78.    In  March,  1800,  the  dividend  was  $23,051. 

The  report  of  the  managers  in  Octob^,  1809,  showed  much  unpaid 
interest  and  some  collateral  securities  unsafe.  This  made  it  seem  ad- 
visable that  the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  given  to  one  man, 
wlio  abouJd  devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  A  committee,  of  which  Hon. 
David  Daggett  was  chairman,  recommended  this,  and  it  was  adopted. 
AccordisLgly  at  the  May  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1810,  Hon.  James 
Hillhoase,  then  United  States  Senator,  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
of  tiie  scho(4  fund.'  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  took  the 
offiee.  He  found  matters  in  a  bad  condition;  the  capital  was  largely  in 
debt  ftom  the  original  purdiasers  and  substituted  securities,  which  had 
been  complicated  by  insolvency,  death,  etc. ;  the  interest  was  often  in 
aireara,  and  the  debtors  were  Bettered.  Without  a  single  lawsuit  or 
spending  one  dollar  for  counsel,  ^^  he  reduced  the  disordered  manage- 
ment to  an  efficient  system;  disentangled  its  affairs  from  loose  and  em- 
bacrassed  connections  with  personal  securities  and  indebted  estates; 
rendered  it  i)roduetive<^  a  large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and 
converted  its  doubtful  claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital."  Dur- 
ing his  &&eeai  years  <rf  service  the  dividends  averaged  $52,061.36,  and 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $1,719,434.24.  When  a  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  State,  in  1818,  the  only  i>rovisions  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion were  one  confirming  the  charter  of  Tale  Ooflege,^  and  one  providing 
that— 


'  Barnard,  p.  96.  » Barnara,  p.  103.         *  Barnanl,  p.  147. 

*  Barnarcl,  p.  97.  *  Barnard,  p.  146.         ^  Constitution,  Art.  8,  Soc.  2. 
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Tho  fiind  called  the  School  Fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fand,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
publiC;  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
ascertained,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe,  published,  and 
recorded  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made,  authorizing  said 
fund  to  be  diverted  to  ftny  other  use  than  the  encouragement  and  support  of  pub- 
lic or  common  schools,  among  the  seyeral  school  societies,  as  justice  and  equity 
shall  require. 

In  1820,  the  legislature  decided  that  the  tax  of  $2  on  each  $1,000 
should  cease  when  the  income  from  the  school  fund  should  exceed 
$62,000,  which  it  did  the  next  year.^ 

In  1822,  owing  to  an  impression  that  improvement  in  the  schools  had 
npt  kept  pace  with  increase  of  the  school  fund,  Governor  Wolcott  re- 
minded the  general  assembly,  in  his  message,  of  their  duty  to  see  if 
the  system  of  public  schools  be  well  carried  out.* 

In  1823  the  office  of  assistant  commissioner  was  created,  and  Seth 
P.  Beers,  of  Litchfield,  appointed  to  it,  with  a  salary  of  91,000  and 
expenses. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Hillhouse,  who  had  received  $1,600  a  year  while  in  office, 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Beers  succeeded  him  with  a  salary  of  $1,200.  He  held 
office  for  twenty-four  years,  till  1849.^  Under  him  the  fond  increased 
to  $2,076,602.75,  and  the  average  income  was  $97,815.16,  rising  during 
his  occupancy  of  the  office  from  $72,418.30  to  $133,356.50.  The  total 
amount  disbursed  during  this  time  was  $2,347,563.80.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Gordon  Trumbull,  who  held  office  two  years.  After 
him  came  John  0.  Palmer,  in  1851.  His  first  rei)ort*  shows  an  income 
of  $138,060.63,  giving  $1.40  per  capita  to  the  children  of  school  age. 
In  1826  it  had  been  but  $0.86  j^er  capita,  and  had  gradually  in- 
creased  to  $1.60,  its  highest  figure,  in  1860.  The  fund  amounted  to 
$2,049,482.32.  Then,  for  some  years,  a  policy  was  adopted  of  changing 
commissioners  annually,'  till  Hon.  Albert  Sedgwick  was  apx>ointed  in 
1855;  he  held  office  twelve  years,  and  under  him  the  dividends  reached 
their  highest  figure,  $143,193.75,  in  1857. 

In  1867,  Hon.  George  A.  Payne  became  commissioner  of  school  fund; 
in  1873,  Alfred  I.  Munyan ;  in  1876,  Henry  0.  Mill,  and  in  1881,  Jeremiah 
Olney,  the  present  efficient  commissioner.  When  he  took  office  he 
found  the  fund  somewhat  depleted  by  injudicious  investments,  but  it 
has  now  been  restored  to  its  old  amount,  and  in  1888,  the  date  of  the 
last  report,  amounted  to  $2,019,572.40,  and  yielded  a  dividend  of 
$116,199.  There  were  then  in  the  State  154,932  children  of  school  age, 
so  that  the  dividend  amounted  to  $0.75  per  capita. 

^North  American  Beview,  April,  1823. 
^Barnard,  p.  148. 

3  James  Hillhoase  (L.  Bacon) ;  American  Journal  of  Education,  vi,  325-367 ;  History 
of  School  Fund;  American  Journal  of  Education,  vi,  367-426. 
*  Printed  reports  were  first  regularly  published  in  1826.     Report  for  1851. 
^1852,  Abijah  Catlin;  1853,  Loren  P.  Waldo;  1854,  Mason  Cleveland. 
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The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  author,  claims  for 
Connecticut  "theoriginationof  at  least  the  earliest  and  largest  endow- 
ment of  the  common  schools.''  A  policy  leading  in  that  direction  is 
shown  by  the  State  School  and  Town  Deposit  Funds  and  by  the  many 
gifts  from  towns  and  private  ^individuals  to  schools.  The  Connecticut 
influence  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  setting  apart  a  i)ortion  of  all  Gov- 
ernment land  for  schools,  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  SINCE  1839. 

At  the  May  session  of  1839,  the  «^  act  to  provide  for  the  better  sui)er- 
vision  of  common  schools,'^  was  passed.  The  board  constituted  by  it 
was  to  report  yearly  "a  statement  of  the  condition  of  every  common 
school  in  the  State  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generally,^  and 
"such  plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organization  of  the  common 
schools  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  popular  education  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  to  communicate."  The  board  could  not  itself  change  the 
system;  it  was  simply  to  report  what  it  was  and  suggest  improvements. 
Its  secretary  was  to  "devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest, 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  common  schools."  Henry  Barnard,  the 
national  educator,  was  chosen  secretary,  and  the  pubhcatiou  of  the 
"Connecticat  Common  School  Journal"  was  begun.  In  1841,  he  pre- 
pared, at  the  request  of  the  board,  a  revised  school  law,  which  passed 
the  legislature,  but  a  year  later  a  reaction  came  and  Governor  Cleve- 
land, in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  school  board,  which  recommendation  was  followed.  Some  thought 
too  much  had  been  spent,  though  Mr.  Barnard  had  expended  for  educa- 
tion every  cent  he  had  received  from  the  State.  ^  It  seemed  as  if  the 
labor  was  wasted,  but  the  repealed  statutes  were  later  restored,  and  the 
foundation  had  been  laid. 

In  1844,  Gk)  vemor  Baldwin  recommended  the  improvement  of  schools  to 
the  legislature,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  report,  ^^  together  with  such  plans  and  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  as  may  seem  calculated  substantially  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  schools  and  the  interests  of  education  generally  in 
the  United  States."  They  suggested  in  their  report  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school,  and  the  appointment  of  an  acting  school  visitor  from  each  local 
board.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  adopted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly;  the  second  was  not.  The  Hon,  Seth  P.  Beers,  commissioner  of 
the  school  fund,  was  made  ex-ofificio  school  superintendent,  and  pre- 
sented his  first  report  in  1840,  The  system  proved  an  improvement 
over  the  old  headless  arrangement,  and  the  abolition  of  small  districts 
was  suggested.    Mr.  Bunce,  of  Hartford,  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  an 

>  American  Joarnal  of  Education. 
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essay  on  the  '^  necessity  and  meiMis  of  improving  the  common  schools 
of  Connecticut."^  This  was  won  by  ex-President  Koah  Porter,  of  Yale 
College,  and  recommended  the  examination  of  teachers  by  one  or  more 
couQty  officers,  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  a  normal  sctMxd, 
more  liberal  pay  for  teachers,  gradation  of  schools  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  establishment  of  high  schools,  and  property  taxation  for 
schools.  Mr.  Bunco  oontiniied  his  agitation  of  the  sut^ject,  and  among 
the  results  were  a  convention  of  teachers  at  Hartford  and  the  fonndlDg 
in  January,  1847,  of  the  "Oonnecttcnt  School  Journal,^  which  was  pub- 
lished for  two  years. 

In  1849,  the  State  IN^ormal  School  was  founded,  and  its  principal  was 
made  ex-officio  superintendent  of  common  schools.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Barnard  was  chosen  to  that  office.* 

In  1821,  the  legal  obligation  to  raise  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools 
ceased  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  dividend  from  the  school  fdnd, 
and  the  districts,  which  did  not  receive  a  sufficient  grant  for  their  scbods 
from  that  source,  assessed  the  surplus  on  the  parents  of  scholars. 
Bad  results  natm*al]y  followed,  and  a  great  lack  of  interest  Id 
schools  was  shown,  while  a  too  minute  subdivision  into  districts 
also  dissipated  interest  and  diminished  the  opiwrtunity  in  schools 
of  thorough  instruction.'  In  1854,  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
was  amended  by  the  passage  of  an  act  imposing  on  each  town 
the  duty  of  raising  1  cent  on  each  $1  of  the  grand  list  for  snpx)ort  of 
schools.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  abolition  of  school  societies  in 
1856,  and  the  transferrence  of  their  functions  to  the  towns.  In  1851 
the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  g^v«i 
up  in  1842,  was  resumed  by  him  and  transferred  to  the  State  Teadicrf 
Association  in  1855. 

In  1865,  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
governor,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  four  others,  one  from  each 
Congressional  district.   The  schools  of  the  State  are  still  governed  by  it 

In  1868,  the  town  tax  was  increased  to  such  an  amount  ns  to  make 
schools  free,*  and,  in  1871,  the  State  made  an  appropriation  of  50  cent* 
for  each  person  of  s^ool  age,  in  addition  to  the  dividend  from  the 
school  fund.  The  schools  are  thus  governed  by  the  State  board  of 
education;  the  board  of  school  visitors  for  each  town,  either  3,  6,  or 9 
in  number;  and  the  district  committee,  unless  its  functions  have  been 
transferred  by  vote  of  the  town  to  the  school  visitors.*  Of  late,  a  whole- 
some tendency  has  appeared  to  consolidate  school  districts  and  place 
the  management  of  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  town. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  the  State  supxMrts  an  indnstrial 
school  for  girls,  a  school  for  imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  and  provides  for  tha 


*  American  Journal  of  Education,  xni,  726. 
=  American  Journal  of  Education,  xiv,  244. 
»  American  Jonrnal  of  Education,  xv,  275. 

*  This  finally  did  awny  with  tho  rate  biU  or  payments  by  parenie. 

*  American  Journal  of  Edncation,  xxiv,  223ff. 
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deaf  aud  dumb  at  the  American  Asylum,  ia  Hartford,  the  oldest  one 
in  the  oou^trj,  founded  by  the  Bey.  T.  £L  GaUaudet  in  1817,  and  at 
the  Whipple  Home  School  at  Groton.  The  blind  are  provided  for  at 
ibib  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  at  Boston,  lULass. 

THE   TOWN  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

In  1837,  the  United  States  divided  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  among 
the  several  States.  Connecticut's  share  was  $763,661.83,  and,  on  receipt 
^  it>  the  State  resolved  ^^  that  each  town  keep  and  preserve  its  share  of 
the  money  as  a  deposit  and  in  trust  for  the  State,  me^ng  good  any  loss 
and  playing  the  whole  on  demand."  One-half  of  the  income  was  to  be 
used  for  education  and  one-half  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  town. 
The  fund  "illustrates  tiie  fate  of  gratuities  given  to  relieve  communi- 
ties of  their  bounden  duties." 

lu  1859,  a  law  was  passed  directing  that  all  the  income  be  used  for  edu- 
cation, and  in  1887  the  ostensible  amount  of  the  fund  was  $753,326.87. 
Of  this  amount  about  five-sevenths  has  been  borrowed  from  the  fund 
by  the  towns,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  misappropriated  it  to  their 
own  use.  They  have  not  put  "  themselves  in  the  jyosition  of  borrowers, 
butttey  have  taken  the  fund,  regarding  it  as  belonging  to  thenu  It 
can  not  be  found  that  the  fund  adds  to  the  number  of  schools,  or  aug- 
ments the  appliances,  or  the  libraries;  it  does  not  add  to  the  wages  of 
good  teachers,  or  promote  good  teaching,  it  does  not  increase  attend- 
ance, or  decrease  illiteracy,  or  arouse  any  general  or  public  interest  in 
&e  schools  Uiemselyes."^ 

TEACHBBS'  INSTITUTES  AND  THE  ^OEMAL  SCHOOL,^ 

In  January,  1825,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  was  made  the  first 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  a  normal  school  by  the  Rev.  T,  H. 
Oallaudet,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  this,  nor  of  the  convention  at  Hartford  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  1830. 

In  1839  the  first  practical  move  was  made.  A  State  teachers'  con- 
ircntion  was  held  at  Hartford;*  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  first 
teachers'  institute  was  held  at  the  same  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  He  tried  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
tliiA  purpose,  but  was  unsuccessful.  However,  he  started  a  teachers' 
€fai8s  in  Hartford  and  persevered.  In  1847  these  teachers'  institutes 
were  authorized  by  law,  and  by  the  end  of  1864, 150  of  such  institutes 
had  been  held.    They  are  among  the  most  stimulating  and  invigor- 

» Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1888,  pp.  134-147. 

*Seth  J.  North  and  State  Kormal  Sehool;  Amerioau  Journal  of  Eduoatiou,  vi, 
104-109. 

'Ameriean  Jonrsal  ef  Educatioti,  xiv,  244. 

'•Ameriean  Jonrnal  of  Bdacatkn^  xy,  593;  '^  £diicstioaal  Oommission  and  Asao- 
eiatioB  i&  Connecttoui.'' 
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ating  of  inflnences  to  all  instructors.^  In  April,  1848,  the  State 
Teachers' Association  was  formed  at  Meriden,*  holding  yearly  meetings. 

The  board  of  commissioners  for  common  schools,  during  the  four 
years  of  its  existence,  annually  urged  the  establishment  of  a  *^  Semi- 
nary for  Teachers,''  as  did  their  secretary.  In  1849  these  efforts 
were  successful  and  the  legislature  passed  an  "Act  for  the  Establish- 
ment  of  a  State  Kormal  School,''  and  appropriated  $11,000,  received 
as  bonuses  from  two  banks,  "for  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  Gommon 
Schools  of  the  State."  A  board  of  eight  trustees  was  appointed  and  the 
school  was  located  at  New  Britain.  There  it  was  opened  on  May  15^ 
1850,  with  35  students,  it  being  the  eighth  in  the  country.^  The  citi- 
zens of  New  Britain  agreed  to  provide  for  the  school  "a  suitable  build- 
ing, apparatus,  and  library,  to  the  value  of  $16,000,  and  to  place  aU 
their  schools  under  the  management  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  as  Schools  of  Practice."* 

In  1805  the  board  of  tnistees  was  abolished  and  the  State  board  of 
education  were  made  ex  officio  trustees.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  2,258  pupils,  most  of  whom  taught  in  Connecticut,  and  by  them 
the  standard  of  education  was  much  raised.  The  good  influence  of  the 
school  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  but  it  had  many  opposers 
and  these  succeeded  in  1867  in  closing  it  for  a  time  by  decree  of  general 
assembly.  It  was  soon  revived,  however,  and  started  on  a  new  career 
of  success.' 

In  1867  the  city  of  New  Haven  opened  a  city  training  school,  which 
has  been  found  most  useful  in  providing  good  teachers  for  its  schools.* 
The  number  of  students  in  the  State  Normal  School  was,  in  1887,  292, 
and  the  rapid  increase  rendered  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  new 
school.  Accordingly  a  second  normal  school  was  opened  at  Williman- 
tic  in  the  fall  of  1889.  At  the  same  time  a  normal  department  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

CONNECTICUT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  a  summer  school  was  opened  at  Niantic,  the 
well-known  summer  resort  near  New  London.  In  the  schoolhouse  of 
the  village  and  in  the  churches  are  held  the  sessions  of  the  school,  which 
is  attended  by  over  four  hundred  teachers.  The  school  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hine,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
assisted  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Willard,  of  Colchester,  and  Mr.  Fred  Ayer  Ver- 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  xv,  387;  ''  TeaoherB'  Institutes  in  Connecticut.'' 
^American  Journal  of  Education,  xv,  598. 
3 American  Journal  of  Education,  xiv,  244 ;  xv,  275. 
^Report  of  Normal  School,  1853. 

^American  Journal  of  Education,  xvii,  654;  Normal  School  in  Connecticut. 
<>American  Journal  of  Education,  xvn,  817;  City  Training  School  iu  New  Haven. 
A  second  one  in  New  Haven,  the  Welch  Training  School,  was  opened  in  1884. 
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plank,  of  Colchester.  The  hotels  give  reduced  rates,  and  those  who  can 
not  find  accommodations  there,  about  one-third  of  the  members,  obtain 
board  in  private  families.  Lecturers  from  all  over  the  country  come  to 
speak  on  their  specialties  and  the  school  is  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments, those  of  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  microscopy,  x)eda- 
gogics,  etc  ^<It  is  a  school  of  methods,  not  mere  information,"  says  a 
former  pupil;  ^^we  get  others'  ideas  of  how  to  teach  these  special 
branches  rather  than  learn  facts  about  them.''  This  school,  which 
is  held  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
sort  in  the  United  States  supported  by  a  State  for  the  benefit  of  its 
teachers.^ 

HON.  HEKBY  BABNABD. 

No  sketch  of  education  in  Connecticut  would  be  complete  without  a 
brief  biography  of  "the  national  educator,"  Henry  Barnard.  He  was 
born  at  Hartford,  January  24, 1811,  in  the  house  in  which  he  now  lives. 
After  fitting  for  college,  he  entered  Yale  and  graduated  there  in  1830. 
He  then  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  law,  to  which  profession  ne 
intended  to  devote  himself.  After  some  time  occupied  by  travel  in 
Europe  he  returned  home  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Hart- 
ford in  1837.  At  that  session  of  the  general  assembly  he  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  requiring  the  comptroller  to  obtain  from  school 
visitors  official  returns  respecting  public  schools.  A  year  later  he 
originated  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  "  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
supervision  of  the  common  schools."  The  board  of  commissioners 
created  by  this  act,  appointed  him  their  secretary,  which  position  he 
accepted,  refusing  numerous  tempting  ofifers  which  promised  him  suc- 
cess in  the  legal  profession.  Without  any  purpose  but  to  elevate  the 
schools  of  the  State  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  task  and 
accomplished  much  during  the  four  years  he  held  the  position. 

In  1843,  when  the  act  under  which  he  had  been  appointed  was  re- 
pealed, he  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Bhode  Island.  In  doing  so 
he  gave  up  for  the  time  the  project  of  a  "History  of  Public  Schools  and 
the  Means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  United  States."  Chancellor 
Kent  said  of  Mr.  Barnard's  first  reiwrt  for  ConnejDticut  that  it  was  "a 
bold  and  startling  document,  founded  on  the  most  painstaking  and  criti- 
cal inquiry,  and  containing  a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  in- 
structive exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  operation  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  of  education."  He  labored  in  Bhode  Island  until 
1849,  and  so  vivified  the  school  system  there  as  to  procure,  in  1845,  the 
passage  of  the  first  efiicient  school  code  the  State  ever  had,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  the  first  time  in  Bhode  Island's  history  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools. . 

He  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  returned  home,  but  scarcely 
had  he  reached  there  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  State  Normal 

*  Mftnascript  letter  of  Monroe  N.  Wetmoro,  Augost,  1889. 
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School  and  saperiuteudont  of  commou  schools.  These  posts  he  resigned 
in  1854,  and  the  next  year  began  the  publication  of  the  encyclopedic 
"American  Journal  of  Education."  In  1857  he  became  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  position  he  held  two  years.  In  18G5 
and  186G  he  was  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md,,  and 
from  1867  to  1870  he  was  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu 
cation.  His  works  on  education  have  been  numerous  and  his  influence 
in  the 
been  greater  tliau  that  of  any  < 


ion.    His  works  on  eaucation  nave  been  numerous  and  las  miiuence 
Axe  promotion  of  common  schools  in  the  United  States  has  probably  1 
n  greater  than  that  of  any  other  one  man.^ 

I 


^  New  England  Magazine^  May,  1886,  p.  445. 


•  I        ^    .. 
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Chaptsb  IV. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT  SINCE  177C. 

Tlie  earliest  form  of  secondary  education  in  Connecticut,  as  we  liave 
seeDy  is  ikMJcnd  in  the  town  free  or  graanmar  schools.  These  schools  were 
not  free  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  word^  but  the 
name  was  derived  from  Europe,  where  scholw  libenty  free  schools,  were 
those  not  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  schools  were  not  ele- 
neotaiy  in  their  aim,  but  wei^e  grammar  schools,  and  prepared  students 
fcft  the  universities.  While  chartered  ami  endowed,  they  asked  tuition 
of  each  pupil  The  foumlers  oi  Connecticut  brought  the  idea  of  schools 
of  this  sort  with  them  from  England.  Hooker  taid  Stone  had  taught 
grammar  schools ;  Hopkins  had  studied  in  that  of  Shrewsbury ;  ^  Higgin- 
BOB,in  that  of  Leieest^.  The  ^^wellsprings  of  classical  education," 
as  fottuded  in  Connecticut,  are  thus  described:  "They  were  not  pub- 
lic nor  charity  schools,  but  were  like  the  grammar  schools  in  England 
and  the  other  colonies.  They  were  unrestricted  as  to  a  class  of  chil- 
dren or  scholars  ^)ecified  in  the  instruments  by  which  they  were 
jfounded^and  supix>rtedso  as  not  to  d^^nd  on  the  fluctuating  attend- 
ance and  tuition  of  students  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master.  They 
were  endowed  with  grants  of  land,  gifts,  and  bequests,  and  an  allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town.^  They  were  especially  for 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  part  were  supjwrted  by  payment 
of  tuition  or  rates  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars.^ 

Other  influences,  supplying  a  secondary  education,  were  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  clergymen,  where  there  was  no  higher  school;  the  vil- 
lage libraries,  found  in  nearly  every  town ;  and  the  training  gained  by  all 
in  town  meeting  and  by  almost  all  in  the  holding  of  local  offices.  These 
opportunities  partly  explain  why  so  many  Connecticut  men  going  into 
other  States  so  soon  stepped  into  places  of  authority.' 

THE   ACiJ>BMT. 

About  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  a  second  type  of  school  succeeded 
the  old  free  school.  This  type  was  the  academy.  Whence  the  name 
came  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  fol- 
lowed the  emigrants  flx)m  England,  having  been  applied  in  that  country 
"to  seminaries  of  learning  established  by  the  non-Conformists,  to  dis- 

»  Kennedy's  History  of  Sbrewsbary  Eeyal  Free  Sdiool. 
« American  Jonrnnl  of  Education,  i,  297-314. 
'CoaveKBation  with  Henry  Bunard. 
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tinguish  them  from  the  Bchools  and  colleges  of  the  Church  of  England."* 
Another  theory,  first  advanced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  is  that  the 
name  and  idea  of  the  academy  came  from  Defoe  through  Franklin. 

In  1607  Defoe  issued  an  Essay  on  Projects,  which  contained  plans  for 
an  academy  of  English  philology,  on  the  plan  of  the  French  and  Spanisli 
academies,  and  also  plans  for  a  military  academy  and  an  academy  for 
women,  in  which  cases  the  term  is  used  as  at  present4n  education.  In 
Defoe's  "Augusta  Triumphans''  he  had  a  scheme  for  an  academy  of 
music' 

Franklin  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects,  and 
so  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  presume  that  from  him  he  derived  the  term 
"  academy,"  which  he  used  in  the  Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth, 
issued  in  1749.  This  tract  contained  Proposed  Hints  for  an  Academy, 
intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  founding  of 
such  an  institution  in  Philadelphia.'  From  Franklin,  the  idea  easfly 
may  have  come  to  Connecticut,  as  some  think  the  idea  of  town  subscrip- 
tion libraries  did.  Franklin  was  familiar  with  the  State,  and  one  of  hifl 
most  cherished  correspondents  was  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  M.  D.,  of  KB- 
liugworth.  Of  the  old  academies  which  came  into  being,  one,  that  at 
Lebanon,  has  already  been  described.  Others  soon  sprang  up  in  tb.e 
State,  and  furnished  the  highest  education  which  over  three-fourths  of 
the  young  men  received.  Of  these  schools,  as  of  the  old  free  schools,  the 
clergymen  were  tiie  leading  spirits,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
educated  clerg3mien  became,  from  the  training  thus  received,  the  most 
prominent  and  distinguished  of  our  citizens. 

FAMOUS   ACADEMIES. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  these  old-time  academies  was  that  of 
President  Dwight,  at  Greenfield  Hill,*  which  he  conducted  fit)m  1783 
to  1796.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  coeducational  institutions  in  the 
country  and  gave  a  most  thorough  training.  These  academies  were 
dififerent  from  the  high  schools  which  have  followed  them  in  that  they 
were  designed  not  only  for  the  children  from  one  town  but  from  all 
those  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pupils  were  picked  boys  and  girls,  the 
6Jite  of  twenty  or  more  towns,  often  coming  to  the  academy  at  great 
sacrifice.  The  trustees  were  often  chosen  from  dififerent  towns,  and  it 
was  a  great  event  when  some  celebrated  trustee  visited  the  school.  As 
the  pupils  came  really  to  study,  there  was  but  little  dififtculty  in  main- 
ta.ining  good  discipline.' 

The  Staples  Academy,  at  North  Fairfield,  was  founded  in  1781,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  Fairfield  grammar  school.    Mr.  Staples  made  to  it  a  generous  • 

>  Contributions  to  Ecclesiaetical  History  of  Connecticut,  p.  251.     (D.  N.  Camp.) 
'American  Journal  of  Education^  xxvi,  427. 
3  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvii,  441. 

*  It  was  incorporated  1804.    (Barnard's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,) 

*  Conversation  with  Henry  Barnard,  Sept.,  1889. 
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donation  in  land  and  notes  on  interest.  He  named  the  trustees  and 
appointed  them  to  erect  a  free  school.  They  were  incorporated  in 
May,  1781,  as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Staples  Free  School,'^  and  autho- 
rized to  hold  property  yielding  an  income  of  not  over  $1,000.  ^ 

In  1770  the  first  academy  in  Windham  County  was  organized,  at 
Plainfield.  This  was  chartered  in  1784,  and  in  1816  had  a  fiind  of  $834, 
given  by  Isaac  Coit,*  of  riainfield,  from  the  interest  of  which  with  the 
tuition  of  some  80  scholars  the  school  was  supported.  To  the  school, 
which  Samuel  and  Eliphalet  Nott  taught  in  their  youth,  came  students 
not  merely  ftx)m  Connecticut,  but  also  from  the  two-thirds  of  Bhode 
Island  nearest  it.' 

In  Woodstock  a  rival  academy  was  founded  in  1800  and  chartered 
two  years  later.  It  was  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  and 
labor  of  the  i)eople  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  building  was  dedicated 
on  February  4, 1802.  Many  men  of  note  received  their  education  there. 
In  1868  $10,000  was  raised  to  put  the  academy  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
a  new  building  was  erected.* 

In  1802  the  Berlin  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  in  1803  the  Bacon 
Academy,  at  Colchester.  For  this  a  ftind  of  $36,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bacon*  and  "a  very  beautiful  building,"  73  by  34  feet  and  three  stories 
high,  was  erected.  This  school  being  well  endowed,  became  very  large, 
\iav\ng  in  1816  some  200  pupils. 

In  1806  Koah  Webster  wrote  of  Connecticut: 

By  Iftw  a  grammar  school  may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  State  by  a  vote 
of  the  inhabitants  in  legal  ineeting,  and  many  academies  are  established  and  main- 
tained by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not  only  the  primary  branches  of  learn- 
log,  bnt  geography,  grammar,  the  languages,  and  higher  branches  of  mathematics. 
There  are  also  academies  for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  taught  the  additional 
branches  of  needlework,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies  of  the 
first  reputation  are  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester.  The 
most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are  the  Union  School,''  in  New  Haven, 
and  one  in  Litchfield. 

In  1806,  the  Stratford  Academy  was  incorporated  and,  three  years 
later,  one  at  Wallingford,  which  had  45  scholars  and  no  fund  in  1816. 
It  then  taught  Greek,  Latin,  English  grammar,  and  other  branches  of 
useful  knowledge."' 

In  1814,  the  Danbury  Academy  was  incorporated  j  in  1821,  that  at 
Fairfield;  in  1823,  that  at  Goshen;  in  1825,  Lee's^  Academy  at  East 
Guilford,  now  Madison  (this  was  succeeded  by  the  Hand  Academy  in 

"  Trumbull,  n,  546.    The  Fairfield  Academy  was  chartered  in  1804. 

«  Trumbull,  n,  547. 

»  Conversation  with  H.  Barnard. 

*  History  of  Woodstock  Academy,  by  C.  W.  Bowen. 

•TrumbuU,  ii,  546. 

«  Chartered  in  1812.    Amer.  Jour.  Ed.,  xxvi,  202. 

'  Trumbull,  n,  546. 

"Named  after  Capt.  Frederick  Lee. 
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1886,  the  gift  of  Daniel  Hand,^  the  well-known  i)hilantliropist),andti 
Greenwich  and  Tolland  academies  in  1829.  Other  <vcademies  were  o; 
at  Wilton,  founded  in  1817;  the  one  at  Brooklyn,  incorporated  in  183 
HilPs  Academy  in  Saybrook,  in  1833  j  the  Killing  worth,  North  Gree 
wich^  and  Ellington  ones,  in  1834.*  The  last  one,  in  1832,  had  t 
endorsement  of  the  ofiicers  of  Yale  College  that  '*  the  school,  afto 
trial  of  three  years,  has  fully  answered  exi>ectation  and  is  dLstinguisli 
for  the  fidelity  of  its  trustees  and  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
system  of  instruction."*^ 

The  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  founded  in  1815,  was  incorporated 
1827.  From  about  1825  to  1833  it  was  conducted  by  Miss  Catherine 
Beecher  with  great  success,  drawing  from  120  to  IGO  pupib  fr 
without  the  Stat^/  In  1832,  there  were  other  female  academies  wort 
of  not^^.  at  Litchfield,  New  London,  and  Norwich,^  chartered  respectiv 
in  1827, 1819,  and  1820. 

The  Brainerd  Academy  at  Haddam  was  incorporated  in  1839;  - 
Durham  Academy,  in  1842  j  the  Parker  Academy  at  Woodbury, 
1851,  and  the  Waramaug  Academy  at  Kcw  Preston,  in  1852.  This  1 
was  a  continuation  of  the  unincorporated  New  Preston  AcadeiDj 
famous  old  school,  which  the  father  of  President  Bay,  of  Yale  CoUe 
taught,  and  in  which  many  men  of  note  were  educated.  In  1854  )l 
Sarah  Grilling  gave  $10,000  for  the  Guilford  Institute.®  But  by  \ 
time  the  public  high  schools  had  begun  their  successful  career. 

THE  HARTFOEB   aBAMMAU  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

The  moribund  condition  in  which  the  former  institution  was  left  c 
tinned  up  to  1789,  Avhen  the  pastors  of  the  churches  were  added  to 
committee  managing  the  school,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
aminations  of  candidates  for  admission  and  monthly  examinatioui 
students."^  The  presence  of  the  clergy  inspired  fresh  vigor,  as  tl 
supervision,  hero  as  elsewhere,  a\  as  regarded  by  them  as  a  duty  U 

*  Daniel  Haiul,  a  native  of  Guilford,  having  made  liia  fortune  in  the  South  "be 
the  War  of  the  RebeUion,  gave  during  his  lifu  $1,000,000  to  the  American  Missioi 
AsHDciation  for  the  education  of  negroes,  and  made  the  Association  his  residi 
legatee. 

'^  Contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Connecticut.  251  (D.  N.  Camp),  ( 
mon  Schools  and  Academics. 

3(B.  B.  Edwards.)  Educational  and  Literary  Institutions,  1832.  American  J 
nal  of  I-:du cation,  xxvni,  311. 

''American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvm,  69-82. 

^American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvii,  311. 

•^ Other  academies  not  mcntiojied  in  the  text  Tvero  the  Middlesex  at  Middlet< 
incorporated  in  1828,  the  Morrin  Academy  at  Litchfield  in  1819,  the  New  H; 
Scientific  and  Military  Acadeniy  in  1824,  the  New  Township  Academy  in  New  H; 
in  1809,  the  Newtown  Academical  Association  in  1838,  the  Waterbury  Acaden 
1848,  the  Seymour  High  School  iu  1851,  and  the  Connecticut  Female  Institni 
Ellington  iu  1840. 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvii,  185. 
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sacredly  performed.  In  truth,  edncatiou  suffered  after  the  power  of 
the  clergy  died  away,  and  the  young  lawyers,  who  took  their  places  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  performed  their  duties  perfunctorily. 
The  consequent  decline  was  one  cause  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1838, 
already  referred  to,  whereby  a  paid  supervision  of  schools  was  ostab- 
Usbed.^ 
In  April,  1793,  it  was  voted — 

That  that  part  of  the  regalationt  heretofore  adopted,  that  permitB  Ecglish  to  be 
taught  two  days  in  each  week,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  annuUed  and  repealed, 
and  irco  use  of  the  boilding  is  voted  the  teacher  for  teaching  the  pnpils  Englinh 
Branches  and  arithmetic  in  those  hours  not  appropriated  to  said  school,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parents  and  gnardlans  of  said  yonths. 

This  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  narrowness  of  the^  previous  cur- 
riculum. 

On  December  23,  1797,  the  trustees  voted  to  apply  to  the  town  for 
permission  to  be  incori)orated,  and  this  being  granted  the  desired  act 
passed  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1798.'  The  school  was  to  "  be 
constituted,  according  to  the  original  intent  of  the  donor,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  not 
taught  in  common  schools,  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  useful  languages, 
of  Gr^nmar,  of  the  English  tongue,  of  geography,  navigation,  book- 
keeping, surveying,  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  an  edu- 
cation at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment.''^ 

Thence  onward  to  1828  there  were  on  an  average  about  thirty  stu- 
dents, taught  by  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale.  Up  to  1817  there  was  no 
charge,  then  until  1828  a  fee  of  $1  per  quarter  was  paid  by  each  pupiL 

In  1828  the  plan  of  instruction  and  accommodations  were  enlarged 
and  the  one  man  classical  school  became  a  New  England  Academy  with 
four  teachers.  The  new  plan  was  not  a  success,  the  large  expense  for 
a  building  diminished  the  fund,  and  the  increased  tuition  caused  attend- 
ance to  fall  oft^  Many  men  of  note  were  principals  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  first  half  of  this  century;  among  them  Edward  Beecher, 
Lyman  Coleman,  P.  A.  P.  Barnard,  A.  D.  Stanley,  B.  A.  Sophocles, 
and  N.  P.  Seymour.  The  conviction  arose  that  the  city  ought  to  have 
a  public  High  School  and  this  was  first  advocated  by  the  H(m«  Henry 
Barnard  in  a  8X)eech  on  July  4, 1838.  In  1839  the  first  School  Society 
in  Hartfiml  discussed  the  <<  expediency  of  establishing  a  High  School 
for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  this  school  society,"  but 
no  final  action  was  taken  for  nearly  eight  yemrs. 

On  January  16,  1847,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the 
School  Society,  considerable  agitation  having  been  aroused  by  the 


^CoQversation  with  H.  Barnard.    Clergy  and  Popular  Education  (W.  C.  Fowler). 
American  Jonmal  of  Education,  xvu,  211. 
'  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvii,  185. 
^Barnard's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut. 
^Public  High  School  in  Hartford.  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvni,  224-256. 
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publication  in  1846  of  a  tract  by  tlie  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  entitled 
"  Considerations  respecting  a  High  School  in  Hartford."  As  a  resalt, 
on  March  8, 1847,  it  was  "  voted  that  this  Society  proceed  to  establish 
a  free  High  School  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  English 
and  the  elementary  branches  of  a  classical  education,  for  all  the  male 
and  female  children  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements  in  this  Society, 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages."  *  At  the  same 
time  $12,000  were  appropriate^  and  a  building  wa«  immediately  erected 
on  the  corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann  streets,  which  was  dedicated  on 
December  1,  1847.*  With  this  High  School  the  Grammar  School  was 
incori^orated  and  the  income  of  its  fund  has  since  been  used  for  the 
support  of  the  classical  teacher  in  the  school.  The  first  building,  which 
had  a  capacity  of  300,  became  too  small  and  a  second  one  was  erected 
in  1869,  on  the  present  site  in  Hopkins  street.  This  cost  $159,000  and 
would  seat  380  pupils.  In  1877  an  addition  was  made,  at  the  cost  of 
$24,000,  which  seated  200  more.  On  January  24, 1882,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  burned  with  all  its  contents,  but  only  four  recitatious  were  lost 
before  the  school  was  housed  in  temporary  quarters.  The  third  and 
present  building  was  dedicated  on  January  3,  1884,  and  cost,  with 
land  and  apparatus,  $315,000.  It  has  a  capacity  for  625,  and  in  1888 
556  students  were  enrolled.  The  building  is  fire-proof,  and  in  the  secu- 
lar Gothic  style.  ^  The  basement  is  of  rock  faced  brown  stone;  the 
outer  walls  are  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick  with  brown  stone  dress- 
ings. 

The  Hartford  High  School  has  a  wide  reputation,  as  being  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  or  indeed  in  the  Nation,  its  graduates 
showing  clearly  the  thoroughness  of  the  education  therein  obtained. 

THE   HOPKINS   GRA30IAR   SCHOOL    AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

This  school  has  continued  its  separate  existence  and  has  been  fairly 
successful,  offering,  from  its  situation  in  New  Haven,  some  advantages 
as  a  fittihff  school  for  Yale. 

In  it,  as  in  the  Hartford  School,  the  principals  for  many  years  were 
recent  graduates  of  Yale.  Among  the  most  distinguished  ones  have 
been  the  Kev.  James  Murdock,  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Prof.  C.  A  Goodrich,  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Fitch,  Prof.  EUsha  MitcheU,  George  Hill,  the  Bev.  W.  O. 
Fowler,  President  Hector  Humphreys,  President  Noah  Porter,  and 
Hawley  Olmstead,  under  whom  the  school  was  very  flourishing. 

On  July  24, 1860,  the  school  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary^ 
at  which  time  the  Rev.  L.  W,  Bacon  delivered  the  Historical  Address* 
Mr.  George  L.  Fox  is  the  present  principal.  It  is  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  High  and  Wall  streets  and  i)osse8ses  a  brick  schoolhouse  with, 
an  adjoining  play  ground. 

» Hartford  High  School,  American  Journal  of  Education,  xvii,  339, 

«It  cost  $17,000. 

3  Geer'u  Hartford  Directory  (History,  p,  69). 
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THE  HOPKINS  BEQUESTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  liow  the  talents  have  been  improved  by  the 
varions  recipients.  From  j&r.  Hopkins,  Hartford  received  J&400;  in 
1852  this  amounted  to  $20,000,  yielding  $1,500  income,  and  in  1878  to 
$37,580,  yielding  $2,202,  of  which  $1,200  was  paid  to  a  classical  teacher, 
$40  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  rest  was  added  to  the  capital.  New 
Haven's  £412  in  1878  was  represented  by  a  house  and  lot  for  the  school 
and  $3,000  endowment;  in  all  some  $20,000.  Hadley's  £308,  with  some 
other  small  gifts,  amounted  to  $35,000  in  1878,  yielding  an  income 
of  $2,621. 

Harvard's  £100  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  £500  adjudged  to  it, 
with  questionable  propriety  in  1712,  with  additions  from  the  General 
Court,  in  1878  equaled  $53,847  and  a  Detur  fund  of  $1,200. 

THE  NORWICH  FREE  ACADEMY. 

This  is  a  school  of  which  the  city  on  the  Thames  may  well  be  proud, 
and  which,  better  than  almost  any  other  in  the  State,  combines  the 
good  features  of  the  old  academy  with  those  of  the  new  high  schooL 
The  first  settlers  of  Norwich  were  too  much  occupied  with  watching 
neighboring  tribes  of  Indians  to  pay  much  attention  to  education,  and, 
in  1700,  the  town  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  *^  for  failing  to  main- 
tain a  school  to  instruct  children."  But,  as  affairs  grew  more  settled, 
an  interest  in  learning  sprung  up  here,  and  in  1 787,  four  years  after  the 
Bevolution  was  ended,  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop  endowed  a  free  school  with 
a  gifb  of  £500  and  presented  it  to  the  town.^  After  many  years  of  use- 
ful service.  Dr.  Lathrop.'s  school  was  given  upljy  the  town,  "  on  account 
of  some  impracticable  conditions  attached  to  the  gift." 

Then  came  an  era  of  private  academies,  some  of  the  heads  of  which 
were  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  reform  the  public  schools  and  to  ele- 
vate their  standard.  The  old  system  of  school  societies  and  districts 
had  run  riot  in  Norwich,  where  ^*  upon  the  territory  of  the  original  nine 
miles  square  were  no  less  than  forty  independent  school  organizations, 
each  having  its  distinct  officers  and  independent  authority."^ 

A  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  these  districts  and  the  grading 
of  the  schools  was  begun  about  18;36  and  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
in  1840  by  He  v.  Mr.  Paddock  and  Deacon  Francis  A.  Perkins,  the  school 
Tisitors. 

It  was  r^ected  by  a  large  majority  5  but  the  subject  was  continually 
discussed.  Pro£  John  P.  Gulliver,  now  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  very  prominent  in  the  movement;  but  it  was  seen  that  pub- 
lic initiative  could  not  be  awaited,  and  therefore  the  advocates  of  bet- 
ter education  turned  to  private  endowment. 

For  two  years  Profc  Gidliver  labored  to  raise  the  sum  needed,  and 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  11,  664,  and  in,  190,  on  "Norwich  tYee  Academy." 
sprof.  J.  P.  Gnllivei's  Address  at  the  <' Dedication  of  the  Slater  Memorial  Build- 
ing, of  the  Norwich  Academy." 
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finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  $76,000  subscribed,  of  which 
$5(^,000  were  put  aside  for  au  endowment  and  the  rest  used  for  land 
and  building.  With  subsequent  gifts  to  the  academy,  it  is  estimated 
that  its  property  in  land,  buildings,  and  endowment  nearly  equals 
$400,000.  The  school  was  chartered  in  1854,  the  donors  of  the  endow- 
ment being  the  corporators.  Among  them  were  Eussell  Hubbard, 
Governor  Buckingham,  Greneral  Williams,  W.  P.  Greene,  and  others— 
thirty-six  in  all.  The  building  was  opened  October  21, 1856,  and  the 
town  of  Norwich  was  at  once  aroused  to  appropriate  money  for  new 
schoolhouses  and  for  increased  efficiency  in  teaching,  so  as  to  prepare 
pupils  for  this  academy.  The  ground  on  which  the  school  was  built 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  who  endowed  a  library  for 
the  school  with  $5,000  in  1856  and  afterward  increased  her  gift  to  double 
that  sum.  With  her  husband,  who  alone  endowed  a  scholarship  of  $30, 
she  founded  three  prizes  in  book-keeping,  letter  writing,  and  reading. 
The  school  soon  became  a  fine  one  and  has  been  for  several  years  the 
center  of  secondary  education  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 

Two  scholarships  of  $30  each  were  endowed  in  it  by  the  late  Oharlefl 
J.  Stedman,  and  the  late  J.  Newton  Perkins  established  a  fund  from 
the  income  of  which  ten  bronze  medals  are  annually  given.  Excel- 
lent physical  apparatus,  a  convenient  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  a  val- 
uable Botanical  Herbarium  are  owned  by  the  schooL  The  students  have 
increased  from  80  in  the  first  term  the  school  opened  to  240  in  1889  and 
to  348  in  1893,  and,  by  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Slater  building,  the 
academy  is  able  to  accommodate  this  increased  number. 

Mr.  William  A.  Slater  erected  for  the  school  the  Slater  Memorial 
Building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $160,000,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  father, 
Mr.  John  F,  Slater,  the  giver  of  the  Slater  Fund  for  education  in  the 
South.  It  was  dedicated  on  Ifovember  4, 1886,  with  addresses  from 
Prof.  J.  P.  Gulliver  and  Pres.  D.  C.  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. It  is  built  of  brick  and  brown  sandstone  on  a  foundation  of 
Mouson  granite,  is  wainscoted  with  marble,  and  has  its  interior  walls 
faced  with  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  lower  floor  contains  s 
large  hall  for  lectures,  etc.,  and  two  smaller  halls  which  can  be  thrown 
into  one  and  thus  accommodate  over  1,000  x>ersons.  The  second  and 
third  stories  are  occupied  by  a  magnificent  Museum  Hall,  an  exquisite 
library  room,  and  two  class  rooms.  In  the  building,  public  courses  of 
lectures  are  given  during  the  winter.  The  Museum  was  oi)ened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  November  22,  1888.  Its  object  is  to  illus- 
trate the  growth  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  The  great  mas- 
terpieces of  Greek  and  Italian  art  are  here  found  in  plaster  reproduc- 
tions and  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  studied  chronologically.^ 

'An  Art  School,  -with  60  students,  is  conducted  in  this  building,  opened  in  1890. 
It  has  both  day  and  night  classes.  Classes  are  formed  for  study  of  the  antique  life, 
painting  in  oil,  water  color,  -pen  and  ink,  and  out-door  sketching,  design,  draught- 
ing and  modeling.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  history  of  soolpture  and  painting  and 
talks  on  anatomy. 
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The  South  Gallery  is  devoted  to  photographs,  iUastrating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  of  pamting.  These  are  groax>ed  according  to  the  schools 
of  art  to  which  they  belong  and  are  placed  in  a  manner  particularly 
adapted  for  study.  There  are  also  cases  in  the  Museum  containing 
plaster  casts  of  armor  and  electrotype  reproductions  of  Greek  coins. 

Each  student  from  K'orwich  pays  a  charge  of  $5  a  term  for  inci- 
dentals, and  those  outside  of  the  town,  of  whom  there  were  48  in  1888-^89, 
pay  $10  tuition  a  term  in  addition.  Thus  a  thorough  secondary  edu- 
cation is  given  for  a  small  cost  and  "no  pupil  of  high  character  and 
scholarship  would  be  suffered  to  drop  out  of  school  because  of  inabil- 
ity to  pay  the  charge  either  for  incidentals  or  for  tuition.'* 

There  are  three  courses  of  study :  The  Classical,  leading  to  college  j  the 
Scientific,  planned  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
leading  to  any  of  the  scientific  schools;  and  the  General,  aiming  "to  give 
a  good  training  for  practical  life.'*^  How  high  the  students  stand  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  eight  of  those  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  Yale  in  1888  were  admitted  without  conditions.  "Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Williams,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  receive  students 
on  full  standing  upon  the  Academy's  certificate  of  preparation.''  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  whose  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  well  known,  is  principal 
of  the  school  and  it  has  flourished  greatly  under  his  guidance.  To 
him  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  fall  of  1889,  a  new  department,  the  Normal  course,  was  added 
to  the  Free  Academy.  The  questions  which  led  to  such  addition  were 
these:  The  boys  on  graduating  from  an  academy  enter  college  or  busi- 
ness; but  what  shall  the  girls  dot  How  can  the  Academy  best  open  to 
its  own  girl  graduates  an  honorable  and  useful  professional  career?  It 
is  settled  that,  in  America,  the  teaching  in  our  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  mainly  to  be  entrusted  to  women,  and  experience  makes  it 
dear  that  the  High  School  graduate  is  not  ready  to  undertake  teaching 
without  special  training.  To  give  this  is  the  aim  of  tiie  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  Free  Academy  and  "  to  open  speedy  and  easy  entrance 
to  the  teacher's  calling  to  graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  to  other  girls 
who  have  received  an  education  equivalent  to  that  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  Academy  diploma.  Girls  only  are  received,  because  pri- 
mary and  grammar  teaching  is  the  work  of  girls.  Kour  boys  are  to 
become  teachers,  they  are  advised  to  take  the  full  college  course  and 
to  enter  the  teacher's  calling  from  coUege."  The  course  in  this  new 
department  is  of  one  year  and  its  success  has  been  most  gratifying,  40 

'  A  two-years'  conrse  in  masnal  training  was  establislied  January,  1891.  In  the 
momlDg  the  regnlar  studies  are  pursued ;  the  afternoons  are  devoted  in  the  first  year 
to  ^dntwing  imd  woodwork,  in  the  second  year  to  turning,  carviDg,  ornamental  and 
artiatio  woodwork.  It  is  not  intended  to  fit  boys  for  any  particular  trade,  but  to 
bring  out  their  natural  mechanical  aptitude.  The  academy  has  two  gymnasiums^ 
aad  physical  exercise  is  required* 
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having  graduated  in  three  years,  and  17  being  now  in  attendance.    Take 
it  all  together,  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  is  a  remarkable  success. 

THE  EBA  OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  dominating  influence  in  secondary  education  in  Connecticut 
to- day  is  that  of  High  Schools,  which  have  supplanted  the  old  acad- 
emies. They  show  the  increased  quickening  of  the  popular  interest  in 
general  education,  and  it  would  be  most  pleasant,  did  space  and  the 
design  of  this  book  permit,  to  give  a  detailed  sketch  of  each.  How- 
ever, as  it  is,  we  can  only  mention  some  of  them  by  name,  not  meaning 
to  belittle  their  importance,  which  is  very  great,  since  they  fit  the  ma- 
jority of  the  youth  of  the  State  for  active  life  and  are  the  preparatory 
schools,  which  feed  the  colleges. 

The  oldest  high  school  in  the  State  is  that  at  Middletown,  founded 
in  1841 ;  in  1850  New  Britain  followed  with  hers,  and  then  came  New 
Haven  in  1859.  The  Hillhouse  High  School  there  occupies  a  very  fine 
building  on  Orange  street,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  State.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the 
late  principal,  and  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  present  one,  the  boys  it  has  sent 
to  Yale  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors.  Other  excellent  high 
schools  are  those  at  Danielsonville,  founded  in  1860;  at  Bridgei)ort,  in 
1^76;  at  Meriden,  in  1881;  at  Stafford  Springs,  in  1884;  at  Bristol,  in 
1887;  at  Putnam,  and  at  Stamford.  The  Hon.  Henry  Bamaxd,  iua 
recent  letter  to  the  author,  suggests  as  one  of  Connecticut's  greatest 
services  to  education  the  number  of  text-books  for  academies  and  high 
schools  written  by  Connecticut  men. 

THE  EPISCOPAL  ACADEMY  OF   CONNECTICUT. 

The  first  record  of  an  attempt  for  an  Episcopalian  secondary  school 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  Convention,  on  June  4, 1 794.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  "pointing  out  the  importance 
of  establishing  an  Episcopal  Academy  in  this  State,"  and  to  provide 
subscription  papers  therefor.  The  next  day  the  Committee  requested 
that  a  Standing  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  address,  to 
present  a  plan  for  the  Academy,  and  to  provide  subscription  papers.^ 
A  year  later,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  Convention  resolves  to  "  establish  an 
Episcopal  Academy"  and  appoints  a  committee  to  hear  proposals  from 
Cheshire,  Wallingford,  and  Stratford  as  to  the  location  of  the  Academy, 
and  "to  establish  the  Academy  in  that  town,  which  by  them  shall  be 
considered  most  eligible."  Another  committee  is  appointed  to  frame  a 
Code  of  Laws  for  the  Academy.'  The  Constitution  of  the  Academy  was 
adopted  the  next  year.  It  provided  for  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees, 
of  whom  the  Bishop  and  head  of  the  Academy  should  be  members,  *^  the 

» Journal  of  ConvcntioTi,  p.  8.    E.  E.  Beardsley;  '^Addresses  and  Discourses/'  1892. 
'Journal  of  Convention;  p.  11. 
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other  trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  Convention,''  some  to  be  Episcopalian 
clergymen,  others  laymen  "from  any  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tians.'' The  Principal  is  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  to  be  chosen  by  Convention;  the  assistants  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  trustees.  *^The  English  Language,  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
History,  and  every  other  science  usually  taught  at  Colleges;  likewise 
the  dead  languages,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin"  are  to  be  taught  here. 
"And  whenever  the  finances  of  the  Academy  will  admit,  the  trustees 
shall  procure  an  instructor  in  the  French  language,  purchase  a  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  at  their  own  discretion.  Female  education 
may  be  attended  to  under  this  institution  by  such  instructors  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  trustees  shall  direct."  This  last  has,  however, 
never  been  tried.  "No  by-laws  of  the  academy  shall  compel  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  public  worship  but  at  such  place  or  places  as  their 
respective  parents  or  guardians  shall  direct.'  The  Rev.  John  Bowden 
was  chosen  first  principal  and  the  Academy  was  located  at  Cheshire. 
This  school  "was  intended  to  be  not  only  a  preparatory  school  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  college  and  a  nursery  of  theological  learning.*  The  at- 
tempts to  make  it  a  CoUege  are  described  elsewhere. 

In  1798,  the  Convention  determined  to  commence  a  fund  for  the  Acad- 
emy, by  ascertaining  "the  grand  levy  of  the  Church  in  this  State,"  and 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  "  the  money  formerly  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  frontiers  of  the  States."^ 
The  next  year  a  vote  was  passed  at  Convention  to  have  each  clergy- 
man, with  one  of  his  parishioners,  previous  to  October  20,  visit  as 
many  of  his  parishioners  as  x>ossible  and  solicit  donations  from  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  and  that  one  or  more  agents  be 
appointed  to  go  to  Eurox)e  to  solicit  Ainds  for  the  Academy,  as  soon  as 
such  a  step  could  be  afforded.* 

In  1800,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  necessary  quota 
from  each  parish  so  as  to  raise  $700  to  send  an  agent  of  the  Academy 
to  Europe.  The  mission  was  never  undertaken,  but  nearly  every  page 
of  the  journals  of  Convention  bears  witness  to  the  anxious  care  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bestowed  upon  its  young  institution. 

In  1798,  we  learn  the  school  building  was  a  sightly  one  of  brick,  with 
a  fine  play  ground  around  it.  It  had  two  large  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  the  whole  upper  floor  was  a  recitation  and  assembly  room. 
The  stairs  were  outside  to  save  room.  "The  method  of  teaching  here 
was  the  usual  course  of  tasking  and  saying  lessons,  teaching  more  from 
the  book  than  through  the  teacher."  Dramatic  exhibitions  were  occa- 
sionally given. 

In  1801,  Dr.  William  Smith,  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and  tact  for 
teaching  and  government,  became  principaL*   The  same  year  the  Acad- 


'  Journal  of  Conveution,  pp.  14,  15.  ^  journal  of  Convention  pp.  20,  21. 

«  BearcUley,  ii,  p.  6.  <  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  23,  27. 

'^Cheshire  Academy  (S.  W.  Seton).    American  Jonmal  of  Education,  xvu,  557. 
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emy  was  incorporated,  and  in  1804  a  lotteiy  was  granted  for  its  benefit; 
but  the  school  was  not  as  prosperous  as  had  been  hoped,  and,  in  1805,^ 
a  committee  made  quite  a  despairing  report  of  its  condition.  A  new 
principal,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bronson,  was  chosen,  and  things  went  on 
better. 

In  1809,  the  library  of  Mr.  Somaster,  wliich  he  bequeathed  to  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  was  deposited  with  the  Academy,*  and  an  attempt 
was  made  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  Academy^s  library  by  dona- 
tions. In  1818,  the  library  amounted  to  200  volumes,  mostly  Greek  and 
Latin  works.  About  seventy  students  were  in  attendance  and  the  orig- 
inal fund  of  $13,500  had  increased  to  $25,000.^ 

In  1819,  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy  was  made  by  a 
comnuttee  of  the  Convention,  and  one  on  the  Course  of  Study  by  the 
Principal.  We  learn  that  of  those  educated  at  the  Academy  twenty- 
eight  have  taken  Holy  Orders,  three  are  now  candidates,  and  about 
ninety  have  been  qualified  to  enter  the  various  Colleges.  The  report* 
shows  a  broad  and  extended  curriculum  and  tells  of  great  proficiency 
among  the  students.  In  the  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank  much  of  the 
Academy's  funds  were  lost,  and,  Washington  College  being  founded 
just  then,  the  Academy  languished,  and,  when  Dr.  Bronson  died,  it  was 
closed.* 

In  1832,  the  Academy  having  been  reopened  for  some  time,  a  plan  to 
make  it  self-supporting  was  voted  down,  as  "inexpedient,  if  not 
impracticable."  Soon  after,  however,  the  trustees  were  asked  by  the 
Convention  to  consider  "tiie  expediency  of  making  some  provision 
whereby  a  i)ortion  or  the  whole  of  the  students  might  contribute  some- 
thing toward  their  own  expenses  by  the  performance  of  suitable  man- 
ual labor."    The  scheme  soon  failed  and  Avas  never  tried  again.^ 

In  1835,  the  building,  which  had  gone  into  decay,  waa  repaired,  and 
a  year  later  the  i)ower  of  choosing  the  Principal  was  given  to  the  trust- 
ees.^ "  In  1836  the  Rev.  AUen  C.  Morgan  became  principal,  and  was 
eminently  successful  until  his  untimely  death  in  1838.  The  school  re- 
mained in  good  hands  however.  The  Bev.  E.  Edwards  Beardsley  was 
the  next  principal  (1838-1844).  Afterwards,  as  Dr.  Beardsley,  of  Few 
Haven,  he  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  infiiuential  clergy- 
men of  his  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  Seth  B.  Paddock 
(1844-1851)5  then  foUow  the  Bev.  Edward  Ballard  (1852-1857);  the 
Bev.  John  H.  Babcock  (1857-1861),  and  the  Bev.  Sanford  J.  Horton 
(18C2-1892).  The  length  of  Dr.  Horton's  services  is  of  itself  an  evi- 
dence of  their  value.  During  his  administration  there  were  extensive 
improvements  and  enlargements  in  the  buildings.     He  was  succeeded 


'  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  35, 38.  » Beardsley,  ii,  263-266. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  52, 53, 54.  «  Beardsley,  ii,  300. 

3  Trumbull,  ii,  546.  ^  Beardsley,  ii,  315. 
"•Journal  of  Convention,  pp,  129, 133. 
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in  1892  by  the  Be  v.  James  Stoddard,  unanimously  chosen.  Continued 
progress  is  looked  for  under  his  administration.  Military  drill  was  in- 
troduced some  years  since."  ^ 

THE  OUNNEBT.* 

Tlie  town  of  WaBhington  has  been  as  unique  in  its  way  as  the  Gunnery  itself.  The 
TiUage  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  sloping  with  precipitous  sides  down  to  a  swift  river. 
All  around  lie  rich  farms,  broken  by  wild  stretches  of  swamp,  ravine,  and  woodland. 
Nature  and  the  hand  of  man  have  both  done  their  best  to  make  the  region  at  once 
beautifhl  and  picturesque.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  railroad  penetrated  the 
▼aUey,  the  viUage  was  reached  only  by  a  stage  coach,  which  plodded  daily  over 
the  long  lulls  to  a  station  10  miles  away.  In  its  isolation,  the  community  grew  up 
with  singular  simplicity  of  manners  and  rigid  purity  of  life.  Crime  and  vice  have 
been  almost  unknown;  for  fifty  years  a  rum  shop  has  never  been  opened  in  the  vil- 
lage, except  as  a  rash  and  transitory  experiment;  the  dwellings  never  used  to  be 
locked  at  night  and  neighbors  ran  in  and  out  of  the  doors  as  freely  as  if  all  houses 
were  owned  in  common.  Add  to  these  social  traits  of  the  v illage,  hospitality  and  un- 
bounded local  pride,  and  one  can  see  how  favorable  were  the  surroundings  for  a 
training  spot  for  boys.  The  school  had  of  necessity  to  be  a  part  of  the  community. 
It  received  from  the  village  the  prevailing  tone  of  good  morals,  simplicity,  and 
sweetness.  The  boys  needed  no  rigid  bounds,  no  narrow  code  of  rules  as  to  going 
here  or  not  going  there,  for  go  where  they  would  in  the  viUage  they  could  find  only 
incentive  to  good  conduct.  This  environment  of  the  school  and  the  impress  that  it 
xwseived  from  the  community  around  it  were  large  factors  in  the  Gunnery  scheme 
of  education,  and  in  the  success  to  which  it  attained. 

•   Frederick  W.  Ounn  was  a  native  of  Washington,  Conn.,  and,  after 
graduation  at  Yale  in  1837,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Evarts,  Waite, 
Tilden,  and  Pierrepont  Edwards,  he  came  back  to  his  native  place 
and  op^ied  a  school  there.    He  was  an  abolitionist,  and  even  in  Con- 
oecticnt  it  was  not  safe  to  be  an  abolitionist  then.    Only  a  short  time 
before,  Prudence  Orandall  had  been  driven  out  of  Canterbury  for 
"opening  a  school  for  young  misses  of  color.'^ '    The  school,  which  was 
at  first  opened  as  a  day  school,  was  distrusted,  the  minister  thundered 
against  him  from  the  pulpit,  the  church  excommunicated  him,  and,  af- 
ter marrying  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  place,  he  felt  obliged  to 
leave  and  taught  school  for  a  year  or  two  with  United  States  Senator 
O.  H.  Piatt,  at  Towanda,  Penn.    In  1847  he  returned  to  Washington 
and  reopened  the  Gunnery,  which  has  ever  since  been  successful    The 
prejudice  against  anti-slavery  was  passing  away  and  the  prominent 
abc^tionists  remembered  a  fellow-worker  and  aided  him  by  sending 
their  children  to  his  school,  so  that  the  sons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Gen.  John  G.  Fremont  found  instruction  there. 

» Letter  of  Eer.  W.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  May,  1893. 

H^othren's  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury;  Holland,  Arthur  Bonnicastle;  Gibson, 
Pastoral  Days;  Litchfield  Enquirer,  September  8,  1881,  and  October  11, 1883,  Memo- 
rial Volume ;  New  York  Evening  Post,  August  1881 ;  "  The  Master  of  the  Gunnery ;" 
memorial  volume  to  F.  W.  Gnnn. 

*A  fuH  account  of  this  incident  is  f^ven  in  the  author's  "History  of  Slavery  in 
Connecticnt,^  published  iu  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and 
Political  Science,  for  1893. 
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Mr.  Gunii's  system  of  discipline  was  unique  and  formed  a  marked 
feature  of  the  school.  It  was  based  on  two  principles,  I  quote  his 
own  words,  "a  boy  must  learn  to  know  the  right,  to  love  it,  to  dare  to 
defend  it,'^  and  "if  you  would  get  into  a  boy's  heart,  you  must  get  the 
boy's  heart  into  you."  As  a  result  of  this,  said  Senator  Piatt,  "his 
scholars  loved  him  as  few  men  are  ever  loved."  Some  instances  of  his 
odd  methods  of  discipline  are  worthy  of  note.  Boys  found  with  their 
hands  in  their  trouser  pockets  lost  their  pie  at  dinner.  Those  who 
made  too  much  noise  were  ordered  to  take  a  horn  to  the  village  green 
and  blow  a  blast  at  the  four  comers  of  the  church,  to  hug  a  tree  for 
two  hours,  or  to  take  a  3-mile  walk  in  the  moon-light.  A  youth  who 
talked  too  much  might  have  a  chip  put  in  his  mouth,  to  be  kept  there 
till  meal-time.  Two  boys  who  had  quarreled  were  ordered  to  sit  in 
each  others  lap  by  turns  for  an  hour  or  two.  "A  little  boy,  caught 
ducking  a  cat,  was  seized  by  the  seat  of  the  breeches  and  nape  of  the 
neck  and  plunged  in  after  the  cat  to  be  shown  how  it  feels."  Boys  who 
were  found  to  have  indulged  in  drink  or  smoking  were  given  an  emetic. 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  original  methods  of  punishment  he  in- 
vented; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  left  unpunished  many  things  usu- 
ally visited  with  punishment. 

Mr.  Gunn's  scheme  for  training  boys  had  for  its  central  objects  manhood,  character, 
and  physique.  With  these  secured  he  believed  that  mental  growth  would  follow,  or, 
at  least,  without  them  mental  growth  was  good  for  nothing.  He  sedulously  culti- 
vated, therefore,  the  honorable  side  of  boy  nature. 

As  to  scholarship,  the  general  standard  of  the  school  was  unquestionably  low. 
There  was  no  marking  system  and  no  direct  incentives  to  purely  intellectual  growth. 
Yet  Mr.  Gunn,  first  and  last,  fitted  a  good  many  boys  for  college  and  most  of  them 
did  well.  His  theory  for  teaching  the  dead  languages  was  to  '' learn  the  language 
first  and  the  grammar  afterwards."  So  a  boy  often  found  himself  in  Homer  before 
he  could  analyze  the  simplest  form  of  a  Greek  verb,  and  reading  fbur  hundred  lines 
a  day  in  Virgil,  without  a  question  on  the  syntax  or  prosody.  In  composition,  rhet- 
oric, and  oratory,  the  standard  of  the  school  was  high,  and  a  knowledge  of  public 
events  was  made  almost  a  compulsory  part  of  the  course — Mr.  Gunn  himself  reading 
the  daily  paper  aloud  to  the  school  as  soon  as  the  afternoon  mail  brought  it  iu. 

Mrs.  Gunn  was  a  worthy  helpmate  for  her  husband  and  was  a  mother 
to  the  40  or  50  boys  there.  An  old  pupil  writes  that  his  memory  often 
returns  "  to  the  Gunn  building,  a  vine-embowered  puzzle  of  architecture; 
to  the  football  games,  in  which  the  teacher  so  often  measured  his  length 
on  the  winter  slush  in  collision  with  some  muscular  rival;  to  the  coast- 
ing, the  skating,  the  tramps  with  rod  and  gun,  all  encouraged  and  even 
enforced  as  part  of  tlie  scheme  of  training;  to  the  ball  nine,  on  which 
Mr.  Gunn  himself  played  an  eflficient  first  base;  to  the  *  family  meeting* 
called  each  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  household  of  forty  boys  was 
summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  week's  peccadilloes;  to  the  'recep- 
tion night,  held  on  Friday  evenings  with  its  dancing  and  games,  when 
maidens  were  present,  for  the  teacher  regarded  nothing  as  more  eleva- 
ting for  the  boys  than  the  companionship  of  pure-minded  girls. '^ 
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Mr,  Gunn  died  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  a  year  later,  on  Octol)er 
4, 1882,  a  monument  was  unveiled  to  him  in  Washington.  Conn,  Sen- 
ator Piatt  presided  and  made  an  address.  The  other  speakers  were 
Mr.  Clarence  Deming,  of  Litchfield,  and  Mr.  Edward  Willes,  of  To- 
wanda.  Pa.,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  the  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Brinsmade.  From  these  addresses  we  gain  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Gunn : 

Mere  scholastic  culture  was  with  liim  secondary  to  self-reliance,  pure  morals,  man- 
hood;  and  that  human  quality  expressed  by  what  I  conceive  to  be  almost  the  strong- 
est word  in  the  English  language,  character. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  not  a  formally  religious  man.  He  belonged,  I  think,  to  no  ecclesi- 
astical society ;  certainly  ho  rendered  open  allegiance  to  no  sect.  Yet,  how  that 
strenuous  and  exemplary  life  of  his  shames .  the  daily  record  of  many  men  whom 
the  world  calls  religious. 

We  had  a  school  teacher,  a  real  one.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  on  earth 
that  is  more  noble  than  that. 

His  was  the  nature  that  could  take  children  up  into  his  arms  and  carry  them  by 
his  methods  safely  through  the  perilous  period,  setting  them  the  example  of  a  solid 
man,  a  man  of  fedth,  of  intellect,  and  manhood.  He  interested  them  and  induced 
them  to  come  to  him  for  advice. 

I  never  knew  a  man  in  whom  the  intellectual,  the  mural,  and  the  emotional  nature 
were  so  harmoniously  and  subtly  blended  as  in  Mr.  Gunn,  nor  one  who  had  more 
moral  courage  to  defend  the  truth  and  oppose  the  wrong. 

A  year  later,  in  1883,  the  new  Gunu  building  was  opened  with  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson  and  Dr.  James  O.  Murray,  of  Prince- 
ton. For  many  years  Mr.  Gunn  held  an  encampment  on  Lake  Ware- 
maug,  near  Kew  Preston,  during  the  summer  months,  and  some  of  the 
boys  were  always  with  him  there. 

The  school  buildings  are  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  village  hill. 
The  main  building  is  of  three  stories  and  is  used  for  the  home  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  The  school  building  is  about  100  feet  south  of  the  main 
building  and  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  being  occupied  by  a  large 
hall.  A  new  gymn^ium,  with  two  bowling  alleys,  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  The  grounds  are  about  20  acres  in  extent,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  occupied  by  an  open  field  and  grove  devoted  to  playgrounds. 

Students  are  prepared  for  college  or  scientific  school  and  for  business 
life.  The  prominence  given  to  composition,  oratory,  and  the  knowledge 
of  current  affairs  is  as  marked  as  ever  and  instruction  is  given,  if  desired, 
in  music,  painting,  drawing,  and  dancing. 

The  boys  publish  a  paper  called  Stray  Shot,  and  the  Friday  evening 
reception  is  still  kept  up.  Boys  are  taken  from  8  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, while  those  applying  for  admission,  if  over  15  years  of  age,  must 
famish  certificates  of  good  character. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Brinsmade,  to 
whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  for  this  sketch. 
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THE  RECTORY  SCHOOL,  HAMDBN,^ 

The  Rectory  School  was  established  at  Hamden,  near  New  Haven, 
in  1843,  and  discontinued  in  1873.  The  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Ham- 
den, Rev.  Charles  William  Everest  (Trinity  College,  1838),  began  by 
receiving  four  boys  into  his  family,  in  order  to  eke  out  an  inadequate  , 
salary.  Other  pupils  were  almost  immediately  offered,  and  the  school 
at  last  numbered  between  60  and  70,  with  six  resident  masters.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in  Few  Eng- 
land to  adopt  a  military  drill.  The  pupils  were  taught  order  and 
method  by  an  extensive  system  of  rules,  rigidly  enforced.  Obedience 
to  rules,  as  well  as  diligence  in  study,  was  secured  by  the  old-fashioned 
method.  The  pupils  were  faithftdly  instructed  in  the  care  of  their 
bodies,  and  many  of  them  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Rectory  School 
for  the  enjoyment  of  fine  health  in  later  years.  The  general  success  of 
the  discipline  appeared,  for  example,  in  the  total  absence  from  all  parts 
of  the  establishment  of  anything  offensive  due  to  them,  in  their  invari- 
ably respectful  behavior,  not  only  to  their  teachers,  but  to  all  visitors, 
and  in  the  fact  that  no  contagious  disease,  it  was  said,  ever  i>assed 
the  limits  of  the  school  premises,  in  either  direction. 

The  instruction  was  thorough.  The  rector  himself  taught  the  begin- 
ners in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  by  his  demand  of  faultless  accuracy  laid 
a  foundation  for  exact  scholarship.  First-honor  men  at  Columbia  and 
Trinity,  if  not  elsewhere,  attested  the  excellent  preparatory  work  done 
at  Hamden.  Among  the  nearly  600  boys  who  were  taught  there  were 
many  who  have  since  been  honorably  known  in  the  learned  professions, 
in  literature,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  business  and  in  public  life. 
More  than  one  member  of  Congress  (one  highly  distinguished)  were 
among  them.  The  steady  growth  of  the  school  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury proved  that  the  system  pursued,  in  spite  of  features  to  which  many 
objected,  yielded  results  which  satisfied  those  most  interested. 

A  still  better  indication  of  the  character  of  the  institution  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  not  less  than  ten  of  the  pupils  returned  to  it  as  teachers. 
And  this  i)oints  to  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  winning  i)ersonal  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Everest  was  a  really  remarkable  man.  He  combined  a 
strong  will,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  frequent  vehemence  of  feeling 
and  expression,  with  a  singular  simplicity  and  openness  of  mind.  He 
cherished  an  intense  scorn  for  all  that  was  mean  and  cowardly,  and 
his  rebukes  were  sometimes  terribly  severe,  but  ho  delighted  in  every- 
thing which  yields  harmless  pleasure.  He  had  a  true  love  of  the 
beautiful,  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  and  was  never  happier  than  in  being 
helpful.  The  essential  nobility  of  his  character  often  inspired  an  attach- 
ment which  grew  with  advancing  years,  so  that  those  who  had  feared 
him  as  boys  loved  him  as  meti.  His  teachers  were,  as  a  rule,  the  warm- 
est of  his  friends,  and  gave  him  confidence  as  well  as  afibction  even 

'By  the  Bev.  William  G.  Andrews,  n.  p.,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Beotory  School 
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wbeu,  at  tunes,  th^y  may  have  felt  obliged  to  dlsapproye  his  jadgmeot 
(NT  leg^^  kis  action.  One  aspect  of  his  nature  is  illostrated  by  his  fond- 
ness tor  poetry,  and  annxng  the  pleasantest  memories  of  Hamden,  both 
for  pnpils  and  teachers,  are  those  of  the  readings  which  he  gave  from 
his  favorite  authors.  In  his  early  years  he  himself  wrote  gracefal  and 
rodliflnoos  Terse,  thoagh  he  is  probably  best  known  in  literature  as  the 
editor  of  The  Poets  of  Connecticut,  published  in  1843. 

The  value  in  education,  above  all  on  the  moral  side,  of  x)ersonal  in- 
fluenoe  is  well  understood*  This  can  never  involve  the  exhibition  of 
a  faultless  model  for  imitation,  while  it  perhaps  never  acts  more  vigor- 
ously or  beneficently  than  through  the  contact  of  the  young  with  a 
strong  soul,  resolutely,  yet  humbly,  striving  after  the  highest  good. 
And  observers  at  Hamden  could  frequently  watch  there  the  develop- 
ment of  a  type  of  character,  manly,  modest,  generous,  and  sincere,  such 
as  perhaps  best  interprets  the  phrase  ^^  Christian  g^itieman." 

Untoward  circumstances,  for  which  the  system  pursued  at  the  school 
appears  to  have  been  in  no  way  responsible,  and  some  of  which  were 
beyond  ^1  human  control,  compelled  Mr.  Everest  to  close  the  institu- 
tioQ  in  1873.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  the  situation  x>erfectly, 
^^it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  to  see  such  a  grand  ^iterprise 
issuing  in  defeat^  and  the  work  of  years  ruined  by  inevitable  circum- 
stances.'' His  own  sterling  qualities  were  never  shown  more  nobly. 
Taming  &om  the  profession  of  a  teacher  to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
received  a  g^iuine  vocation,  and  in  which  he  had  felt  an  honorable  pride, 
he  patientiy  and  faithfully  performed  the  tasks  now  allotted  to  him, 
and  admirably  succeeded  at  points  where  he  himself  had  anticipated 
&ilare.    He  died  while  thus  employed,  January  11, 1877. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  in  1884  the  Eev.  H,  L.  Everest  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  C.  S.  Everest,  opened  a  new  Kectory  School  in  one  of  the 
buildings  occupied  by  their  father.  It  began  with  three  pupils,  and 
had  in  February,  1800,  thirty-four  pupils  and  four  teachers.  It  is 
not  a  reproduction  of  the  old  school,  but  its  good  success  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  training  received  in  that,  and  to  qualities  inherited 
from  its  founder. 


CORNWALL  MISSION  SCHOOL.^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  1816,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education 
of  foreign  youth  in  this  country.  The  idea  was  "  to  educate  heathen 
youth  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  future  professional  studies,  they 
might  be  qualified  for  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  interpreters,  and 
physicians  among  heathen  nations;  and  to  communicate  such  informa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  arts  as  should  tend  to  promote  Christianity 
and  civilization.''    To  carry  out  this,  a  fann  and  suitable  buildings 


» Contrib.  for  Eccles.  Hiat.  of  Conn.,  p.  160. 
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were  to  be  procured,  and  usefiil  branches  of  education  and  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  taught.  A  farm  was  bought  at 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  and  on  May  1, 1817,  a  school  was  begun  with  12 
pux)ils.  A  few  months  later,  we  learn  the  condition  of  the  school 
was  satisfactory;  5  of  the  scholars  were  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
4  of  whom  "  were  hopefully  pious  and  exemplary  in  their  conduct,^ 
among  them  the  famous  Henry  Obookiah.  For  several  following  years 
the  curious  experiment  seems  to  have  been  successful,  the  motley 
throng  of  students  growing  in  numbers  and  favor,  being  well  managed 
by  the  Eevs.  Herman  Daggett  and  Amos  Bassett. 

In  1821  the  report  was  that  the  "  history  of  its  progress  is  such  as  to 
encourage  the  education  of  heathen  youth,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
number  of  scholars  maybe  greatly  increased  through  the  agency  of  onp 
commerce,  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world.^  The  conduct  of 
the  scholars  was  good,  their  progress  commendable. 

In  1822  there  were  34  pupils,  of  whom  29  were  heathen.    They  were 
of  the  most  varied  character  in  age,  in  8X)eech,  in  nationality.    Repre- 
sentatives were  there  from  Sumatra,  China,  Bengal,  Hindostan,  Mex- 
ico, New  Zealand,  the  Society,  Sandwich,  and  Marquesas  islands,  the 
Isles  of  Greece,  and  the  Azores;  and  of  our  Indians,  members  of  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Osage,  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Seneca  tribes,  and 
of  the  St.  Regis  tribe  in  Canada.    The  school  now  became  the  object 
of  popular  prejudice,  partly  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  two  or  three 
of  the  Indians  with  resi)ectable  young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood.    The 
question  of  its  continuance  was  discussed  in  1825,  and,  two  years  later, 
it  was  given  up,  inasmuch  as  the  students  could  be  educated  better 
and  more  cheaply  at  the  schools  which  had  been  established  at  the 
several  missions. 

THE  CONKECTICUT  LITBBABY  INSTITUTE. 

This  very  successftil  school  was  incorporated  at  Suffield,  Conn*,  in 
1835,  and  has  maintained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preparatory  schooL 
It  has  three  fine  buildings  and  a  beautiful  campus. 

THE  BETTS  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  founded  by  James  Betts  in  1838|ind  is  now  conducted 
by  his  son,  William  James  Betts.  It  was  founded  at  Xorth  StamJTord 
and  after  two  years  was  moved  to  Wilton,  Conn.  Four  years  later  it 
was  again  moved  to  Stamford,  where  it  is  now  located.  It  possesses 
fine  buildings,  a  large  lawn  of  4  acres  for  out-door  sports,  and  hc^a 
fine  facilities  for  skating  in  winter  on  flooded  meadow  land.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  physical  training  than  at  many  schools,  and  tlie 
instruction  is  thorough  and  complete.  The  school's  motto  is,  "  Wfaiciit 
we  do,  we  do  well,"  and  it  lives  up  to  that  motto  thoroughly. 
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OTHER   PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

From  1836,  for  a  half  century,  Russell's  Collegiate  and  Commercial 
Institute  at  New  Haven  held  high  rank,  until  it  was  given  up  on  the 
death  of  its  founder.  Gen.  William  Russell,  Yale  '35. 

Black  Hall  School  at  Lyme,  has  a  good  record,  and  others  on  the" 
Shore  Line  are  the  Seabury  Institute  at  Saybrook,  incorporated  in 
1865;  the  Morgan  School  at  Clinton,  the  gift  of  Charles  Morgan,  Incor- 
X)orated  in  1870  and  opened  two  years  later;  the  Mystic  Yalley  English 
and  Classical  Institute  at  Mystic  Bridge,  opened  in  1868  and  incor- 
porated in  1880;  and  the  Bulkeley  School  in  Kew  London^  This  last 
was  endowed  by  Leonard  Bulkeley,  who  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  a 
firee  school  for  boys,  to  be  begun  when  the  principal  with  added  inter- 
est should  equal  f  50,000.  The  school  was  incorporated  in  1850  and 
oi>ened  in  1873. 

The  Norwalk  Military  Institute  is  a  very  prosperous  and  successful 
schooL  The  Yale  school  at  Lakeville  and  Mr.  Taft's  school  at  Water- 
town  are  among  the  more  recent  private  schools  of  high  grade. 

BOMAN  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Until  lately  so  few  of  this  faith  were  in  Connecticut,  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  schools  are  of  recent  date.  But,  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  immigration  of  Boman  Catholics  from  Ireland  and  Canada  has 
been  so  great  that  several  large  schools  have  been  founded.  Among 
*  these  are  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Family,  begun  in  1874  at  Baltic, 
which  is  co-edacational;  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  at  Ilart- 
ibrd,  incorporated  in  1873;  and  the  Congregation  de  Kotre  Dame,  at 
Waterbury,  opened  in  1869. 

THE  STOBBS  AGRICULTUBAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  at  Mansfield  and  chartered  in  1881.  It  is 
mtended  "  for  the  education  of  Connecticut  boys  in  such  branches  of 
B^eace  as  may  conduce  to  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits."  It  has  a  two- 
years^  course  "  in  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  farm  mechanics, 
land  surveying,  botany,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  practical  and  theo- 
retical agriculture,''  etc.  It  receives  part  of  the  income  jfrom  the  land 
grant,  an  act  having  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1893  taking  it 
away  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  SchooL 

FEMALE  EDUCATION.  4 

At  the  time  the  Litchfield  Law  School  fiourished,  there  was  a  most 
Baccessfrd  girls'  school  on  Litchfield  Hill.  It  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Sarah  Pierce,  and  for  years  was  preeminent.  It  was  begun  in  1792 
and  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  having  within  its  walls  over  1,500 
impils*    The  building  in  which  it  was  held  has  since  been  demolished 
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and  no  trace  remains  of  this  school,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  in  the  United  States  for  the  higher  education  of  woinen.^ 

Among  the  most  prominent  schools  for  the  secondary  education  of 
women  are  the  Golden  Hill  Seminary  at  Bridgeport,  the  Windsor 
Female  Seminary,  and  St.  Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  at 
Waterbury,  incorporated  in  1875  and  conducted  by  the  Eev.  E.  T.  Eus 
sell.  Of  schools  no  longer  in  existence,  one  of  the  most  famous  Tras 
Grove  Hall,  in  New  Haven,  which,  under  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  had  a  vidf 
reputation.  A  sister  of  ex-President  Porter  was  for  many  years  head 
of  a  well-known  boarding  school  at  Farmington,  Conn.  The  school  is 
still  prosperous,  and  employs  the  services  of  an  excellent  corps  of 
teachers  and  special  lecturers. 


1  Harper's,  uv,  514.    LitcMeld  HUl,  by  J.  D.  OhafiipUii,  jr. 
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Chapter  V. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

8BCX10K  I. — FouKDUfa  AND  Eaje&ly  Ybars  up  to  Beuoyal  to 

Kbw  Haven. 

pbepabation  fob  a  college.* 

We  have  Been  bow  New  Haven's  attempt  to  found  a  college  in  the 
early  years  foiled,  though  hope  that  a  college  woald  come  some  day  deems 
never  to  have  deserted  the  lion-hearted  Davenport.  But  the  time  had 
not  yet  come.  First,  the  people  were  crashed  by  their  nnsaccessfdl 
struggle  with  Connecticut;  then  Davenport  died;  next,  King  Phillip's 
war  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  little  colony;  after  that  came  the 
tyranny  of  Andros;  and  last,  William  and  Mary's  war.  But  a  time 
for  rest  came  in  1697  with  the  peace  of  Byswick,  and  the  colony  had 
a  chance  to  recov^.  Hie  tradition  of  the  college  that  was  to  have 
been  founded  lingered  in  Kew  Haven,  and  when  John  Pierpont  came 
to  preach  there  and  married  Davenx>orf  s  daughter,  he  took  up  the  pro- 
ject and  went  into  it  with  all  the  sseal  possible*  He  was  a  man  of  far* 
reaching  views,  settled  among  a  people  of  far  more  than  average  intel- 
ligenca  Though  the  jHipulation  of  the  town  was  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, it  had  sent  one  man  in  every  thirty  of  the  Harvard  graduates  up 
to  that  date,  while  from  the  whole  State  one-eighth  of  the  Harvard 
men  had  come*  Pierpont  soon  assomated  with  him  two  others,  Bev. 
Mr.  Andrew,  of  SOlford,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Bussel,  of  Branford,  both  in  the 
rtd  New  Haven  Colony,  and  these  three  went  to  work  to  establish  a 
college.  They  had  many  difflculttes.  The  population  of  the  colony  in 
thirty-four  towns  numbered  not  over  16,000,  and  these  were  not  weidthy, 
bat  were  chiefly  small  fwrmers.  The  distance  and  expense  of  sending 
boys  to  Harvard  were  among  the  chief  reasons  for  founding  another 
coBege,  though  the  suspicion  of  a  loosenesi!^  in  Harvard's  religious 
tenets  undoubtedly  moved  men  somewhat.  Having  been  graduated 
themselves  at  Harvard,  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  naturally 
enough  asked  for  advice  fhmi  Massachusetts,  and  from  th^ce  came  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  by  Ck)tton  Mather.'    This  contained  a  plan  for 

'  The  lUnstrationa  of  Yale  buildings  are  made  from  photographs  taken  especially 
for  this  work  and  kindly  presented  by  Edward  F.  Ayres,  Yale  CoUe^ge,  1888. 
2  Qain^  Hi«t.  Harrard  Unirersity,  1, 198. 
s  Woolsley's  Hist.  XMscmine,  185^  pp.  8»-88« 
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a  "  school  of  the  churches,'*  which  was  not  adopted  to  any  great  extent, 
as  it  proposed  that  the  college  should  be  founded  through  the  means  of 
a  synod  of  the  churches — a  plan  not  acceptable. 

In  May,  1701,  the  General  Court^  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  in 
New  Haven,  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  since  New  Haven  had 
ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  a  separate  State.  This  was  received  with 
joy  by  the  promoters  of  the  college.  They  immediately  set  to  wort* 
Rev.  James  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven;  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  Kil- 
lingworth;  Rev.  Israel  Chauncy,  of  Stratford;  Rev.  Thomas  Bucking- 
ham, of  Saybrook;  and  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Secretary  Addington  and  Judge  Sewall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  August  7,  asking  for  their  advice  and  for  a  draft  for  a 
charter.  They  also,  either  then  or  a  little  later,  sent  instructions  asto 
what  the  draft  of  the  charter  should  cbntain.^  Whether  Connecticut 
could  give  a  <jharter  was  uncertain.  Being  itself  -a  chartered  body, 
would  not  doing  so  be  a  stretch  of  power  without  warrant?  Harviu^ 
had  lost  its  charter  sometime  since  and  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  another;  and  William  and  Mary,  the  only  other 
college  in  the  country,  had  obtained  its  charter  from  the  monarchs 
whose  names  it  bore.  But  Sewall  and  Addington  answered  favorably, 
giving  joy  to  the  Connecticut  people.*  As  good  orthodox  men  they 
said :  ^<  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  flourishing  schools  and  a  col- 
lege in  Connecticut,  and  it  would  be  some  relief  to  us  against  the  sor- 
row we  have  conceived  for  the  decay  of  them  in  this  province,  Apd 
as  the  end  of  all  learning  is  to  fit  men  to  search  the  Scriptures,  we 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  oblige  the  rector  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures diligently  morning  and  evening."  The  draft  for  a  charter  was 
generally  accepted,  except  that  the  founders  wisely  struck  out  all  refer- 
ence to  religion  save  in  the  preamble.' 

Others  were  consulted  on  the  subject;  G^rshom  Bulkeley,  of  Weth- 
ersfleld,  answered  unfavorably,  but  Increase  Mather  wrote  aiding  them, 
and  Eleazur  Eomberly,  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  and  John  Eliot,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Windsor,  gave  opinions  that  a  charter  would  be  valid.  The 
last  said  that  "  to  erect  such  a  school  is  neither  repugnant  to  the  laws 
of  England  nor  an  encroachment  on  the  King's  prerogative.  No  act 
or  law  (according  to  my  sense  of  the  matter)  in  any  of  the  Plantations 
is  deemed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  unless  it  be  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  wherein  such  plantation 
is  expressed  or  evidently  intended,  and  I  know  of  no  act  of  Parliament 
which  says  such  a  school  may  not  be  erected  in  the  Plantations.'' 
This  letter  was  sent  in  the  last  of  September  to  Mr.  Pierson  at  Bran- 

>  Doxter,  Yale  Annals,  1. 

«  Yale  Annals,  2. 

'  Dexter,  Founding  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  5. 

'  N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soo.  Colls.  Eccles.  Const,  of  Yale  College,  407. 

6  Founding  of  Yale  CoUege,  7. 
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ford',  and  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  there  together  with  the  other 
ministers,  dehberating  at  that  famous  meeting,  to  which  each  brought 
a  few  fohos  from  his  own  library,  and,  laying  them  on  Mr.  EusselPs 
table,  said  solemnly,  <^I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  a  college  in 
this  colony.''-  Thus  humbly  was  Yale  College  begun,  to  broaden  and 
widen,  till  it  comes  to  day  nearer  to  being  a  National  University  than 
any  other,  drawing  its  students  from  the  most  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country, 

THE   CHARTEE. 

On  October  9  the  legislature  came  together,  and  to  it  came  the  cler- 
gymen, on  whose  hearts  lay  the  project  of  a  college.  They  presented 
in  due  form  a  petition  and  a  draft  of  a  chart^jr.  Their  aims  were  well 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter  as  granted: 

Several  wpU  disposed  and  Publick  spirited  PerHous,  of  their  sincere  Regard  to  & 
zeal  for  npliolding  &  Propagating  of  the  Christian  Protestant  Religion  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Learned  &  Orthodox  men,  have  expressed  by  Petition  their  earncfit  deairea 
that  full  Liberty  and  Priveledge  be  granted  unto  certain  Undertakers  for  the  found- 
ing, suitably  endowing,  &  ordering  a  Collegiate  School  within  his  Maj**"  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  wherein  Youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  Arts  «fe  Sciences,  who 
through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  be  fitted  for  Public  employment  both  in 
Church  and  Civil  State. 

"Who  signed  the  petition  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  extant;  but  the  pur- 
poBes  breathe  a  broad  and  generous  spirit.  This  college  was  not 
founded,  as  many  supposCj  to  be  solely  a  theological  school;  but  Pier- 
pout  aud  Ms  associates  bore  along  the  thought  of  Davenport  and  re- 
membered Ms  idea  of  education  was  '^  the  better  training  up  of  youth, 
that,  through  Grod's  blessing,  they  may  be  fitted  for  public  service 
hereafter  either  in  church  or  commonwealth."  The  question  which  they 
faced  then,  as  it  must  be  faced  to  day,  was  '*  how  to  make  the  best  men 
of  their  graduates!"  and,  through  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  men 
Uke  these,  we  can  say  to-day  that 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  tho  American  college  that  it  has  kept  close  to  this  view  of 
its  fanctiona.  Its  curriculum  has  had  this  in  view  and,  in  its  philosophical  breadth, 
Boaudness,  and  completeness,  has  stood  in  marljed  contrast  with  tho  pedagogic, 
techoical,  and  artificial  limitations  of  the  German  gymnasia. 

By  their  zeal  these  ^^Congregational  Clergymen  of  Connecticut" 
iuterested  Major  James  Fitch, ^  one  of  the  assistants,  and  on  October 
10,  he  promised  to  give  the  inchoate  college  *  some  637  acres  of  wild 
land  in  Killingly,*  a  remote  part  of  the  colony,  and  to  furnish  with- 

*  Yale  Annals,  2. 

'A  list,  only  partially  correct,  of  these  books  was  made  out  by  President  Stiles  in 
1784  and  published  in  the  University  Quarterly,  ii,  245. 

^  Dexter,  Yale  Annals,  12, 

^  Founding  of  Yale  College,  17. 

'^ Afterwards  exchanged  for  lantls  in  Salisbury.  Before  tho  exchange,  tho  title  to 
them  was  disputed  by  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Leavens,  and  a  troublesome  lawsuit  resulted. 
Conn.  Rcc,  VI,  372,  i46.    Yale  Annals,  260,  ' 
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oat  cost  the  glass  and  niuLi  £t>r  the  college  bouse.  On  that  Tetf 
day,  probably,  Counectieat  granted  this  first  college  charter*  It  ifl  i 
strange  chsurter;  the  very  name  of  the  act  is,  not  to  founds  bat  ^to 
erect  a  Ck)llegiate  School,^  ^  as  if  it  had  been  fbauded  b^re.  Sewall 
and  Addington  had  written,  <^  We  on  purpose  gave  your  acad^njr  as 
low  a  name  as  we  could,  that  it  might  better  stand  in  wind  and 
weather/'  and  so  it  was  to  be  merely  a  collegiate  school,  not  a  eoU^e. 
All  through  the  charter  we  see  instances  of  this  wariness  and  fear  of 
surpassing  the  powers  of  the  colony.  The  presiding  officer  is  a  rector, 
not  a  president;  the  assistants  are  tutors  or  ushers,  instead  of  fellows; 
the  diplomas  are  spoken  of  as  ^^degrees  or  Licences;''  and  of  Blaek- 
stone's  five  essential  characteristics  of  a  oorx>oration,  one  at  least,  to 
have  a  common  seal,  was  entirely  lacking.  By  the  cduu-ter,  ten  dergy- 
men  were  appointed  "Trustees,  Partners,  or  Undertak<a:8 for  tiie  mi 
SchooL"  They  were  Mr.  James  Noyes,  of  Stonington;  Mr.  Israel 
Ghauncey,  of  Stratford;  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook;  Mr. 
Abraham  Pierson,  of  Killingworth;  Mr.  Samuel  Matheir,  of  Windflor; 
Mr.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milfordj  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hart- 
ford; Mr.  James  Pierpont,  of  iTew  Haven;  Mr.  Noadiah.  Eussd,  of 
Middleto wn ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Webb,  of  Fairfield.  It  was  as  representa- 
tive a  body  as  could  be  gotten  together.  All  wwe  clergymen;  bat 
then  there  was  littile  learning  outside  of  that*  order,  and  tbe  fiction  of 
a  previous  founding  was  t^us  best  kept  up,  for  all  of  those  previoosljr 
interested  in  it  were  of  that  profession.^  They,  as  a  whole,  w^:e  tb» 
oldest  of  the  clergy,  from  the  most  prominent  towns,  and  quite  evenly 
disti*ibuted  among  the  di£6srent  parts  of  the  colony,  though  seven  of 
the  ten  came  from  the  seashore  towns.  There  was  no  locatkm  men- 
tioned for  the  proposed  school;  but  they  were  ^^  to  erect,  form,  direct, 
order,  establish,  improve,  and  att  ail  times,  in  all  suitable  ways,  tot 
the  future,  to  encourage  the  sd.  School "  ^^  and  to  employ  the  nooneys  or 
any  other  estate  for  the  benefit  of  sd.  Collegiate  SdiooL"  The  numb€f 
of  ^ustees  was  to  be  not  over  eleven,  nor  under  seven,  and  they  were 
t^  be  ^^  ministers  of  the  gospel,  inhabiting  within  this  Colony,  and  above 
the  Age  of  forty  years,^  Over  the  school  they  had  "the  ovOTsight, 
full  &  compleat.  Eight,  Liberty,  x>ower,  &  Priviledge  to  furnish,  direct, 
manage,  order,  improve,  &  encourage  fhmi  time  to  time,"  They  might 
hold  land,  provided  the  income  from  it  were  not  over  £500  a  year,  "and 
any  Goods,  Chattels,  Sum,  or  Sums  of  Money,"  which  they  should  re- 
ceive from  any  source.  These  they  might  sue  for  and  recover,  aod 
employ  the  same  to  supjwrt  and  pay  the  rector  and  tutors,  "As  also, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  St^adents,  to  grant  degrees  or  Licenses, 
as  they  shall  see  cause  to  order  and  appoint  The  Colony  gave  them 
£120  country  pay,  worth  about  £60  sterling,  as  an  annuid  EH^nt, "  until 
this  Court  order  otherwise." 

*  Conn.  Rec.,  iv,  368.  •  Pounding  of  Yale  College,  18. 
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OBGAKlzma  THE  OOLLBGIATE  SCHOOL 

On  November  11  seven  of  the  trustees  met  at  Saybrook.  They  fixed 
the  College  there  temporarily,  as  being  most  convenient  for  both  the 
river  and  seacoast  towns,  in  one  class  or  the  other  of  which  most  of 
the  colony  was  comprised.'  They  cast  a  complimentary  vote  for  Mr. 
Channcey,  the  eldest  of  their  number,  as  rector,  and  on  his  declining 
cho^  Abraham  Piexson,  pastor  at  Killing  worth.  They  also  chose 
Bev.  Samuel  Eussell,  of  Branford,  as  the  eleventh  trustee  and  made 
several  rules.  They  resolved  "  to  order  and  appoint,  that  there  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  erected  and  formed  a  Collegiate  School,  wherein  shall  be 
taught  the  liberal  arts  and  languages."^  The  rector  is  to  ground  well 
the  students  in  theoretical  divinity  and  have  them  recite  weekly,  frdki 
memory,  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin  and  Ames'  Theological 
Theses,  "of  which,  as  also  Ames'  Cases  of  Conscience,  he  shall  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  such  explanations  as  may  (through 
the  blessing  of  God)  be  most  conducive  to  their  establishment  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Protestant  religion."  Other  rules  were 
made:  the  rector  and  tutors  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior; 
for  expulsion  of  students  the  consent  of  the  trustees  was  necessary, 
and  the  rector,  "with  such  neighboring  ministers  as  he  could  obtain," 
should  examine  those  desiring  to  enter,  "and,  finding  them  duly  pre- 
pared and  expert  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  both  poetic  and  oratori- 
cal, as  also  ready  in  making  good  Latin,  shall  grant  them  admission."^ 
Tuition  was  to  be  30  shillings  annually  for  undergraduates  and  10 
ahillings  for  graduates.  For  the  present  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts  was  given  for  three  years  study,  though  a  four -year  course  was 
intended  as  soon  as  possible.  After  three  years  more  of  study  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  to  be  given. 

The  rules  of  Harvard  wore  to  be  used  to  supply  deficiencies  in  those 
already  made.^  Indeed,  of  the  first  trustees,  aJl  were  Harvard  gradu- 
ates but  one,  and  he  had  received  his  education  at  the  New  Haven 
Hopkins  Grammar  School.  They  wished  to  make  this  college  for  Con- 
necticut what  their  cUma  mater  had  been  for  Massachusetts,  though  they 
w.ere  hoji^ul  of  drawing  students  from  that  "neighboring  province." 
It  is  often  claimed  that  they  wished  merely  to  Ibund  a  theological 
school;  but  having  the  above-mentioned  fact  in  mind,  and  reading 
carefully  the  presunble  to  the  charter,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  much 
too  narrow  a  view.  They  wished  to  fit  youth  "  for  public  employment, 
both  in  church  and  civil  state,"  and  they  did  so.  That  it  was  not  a 
theological  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  of  those  who  in  the 
very  earliest  period  went  forth  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  only  one  did 
so  without  subsequent  preparation.*  It  was  a  place  for  the  training 
of  clergy,  but  also  of  laymen. 


*  Eccles.  Const,  of  Yale  College,  409.  >  Foanding  of  Yale  College,  20. 

sFomiding  of  Yale  College,  IS.  *  Foanding  of  Yale  CoUego,  2$-27. 
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THE  FIRST   SCHOLAR  AND   THE  FIRST   COMMENCEMENT. 

During  the  winter  little  was  done,  but  in  March,  1702,  Jacob  HeiniiL- 
way  came  over  from  East  Haven  as  a  freshman.  He  lived  in  Rector 
Pierson's  house,  in  Killingworth,  where  indeed  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  College  till  the  rector's  death,  "and  solus  was  all  the  College  the 
first  year."  ^ 

On  April  8  the  trustees  had  another  meeting,  when  Eev.  Mr.  Pierson 
handed  in  an  official  acceptance,  as  "he  durst  not  refuse  such  a  service 
for  God  and  his  generation."*  They  granted  him  £20  for  his  "  hitherto 
labour"  and  the  "work  for  the  present  in  his  hand."  They  also  desired 
him  to  move  to  Saybrook,  which  his  congregation  would  not  hear  of, 
and  promised  him  "entertainment"  if  he  went  to  Saybrook  before 
September.* 

In  September  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lynde  offered  the  college  a  small  house 
and  lot  of  land  near  the  old  burying  ground  in  Saybrook,  as  long  as 
the  CoUege  should  remain  there,  and  thither  the  rector,  trustees,  tutors, 
and  students  migrated  yearly  for  commencements,  the  College  staying 
at  Killingworth  (now  Clinton)  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  this  month 
John  Hart  came  to  Tale  from  Harvard,  and  a  prospect  of  other  stu- 
dents induced  the  trustees  to  employ  the  first  tutor.  He  was  Dauiel 
Hooker,  a  young  Harvard  graduate,  and  received  £50,  "country  pay 
[about  §400],  besides  the  tuition  money  already  ordered."  Rector  Pier- 
son's  salary  was  fixed  at  £120,  as  soon  as  he  should  remove  t-o  Say- 
brook, and  then  arrangements  for  commencement  were  made.  "  The 
Gentlemen  of  our  Government,  ministry  of  the  Colony,  Benefactors  to 
the  School,  and  all  other  persons  of  liberal  education,  with  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  candidates,"  might  attend  the  august  occasions; 
but  the  vulgar.rabble  were  shut  out.' 

On  September  16,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Say- 
brook, occurred  the  first  commencement  of  the  Collegiate  School.  Four 
Harvard  Bachelors*  came  forward,  were  examined,  and  granted  the 
Master's  degree,  and  one  man,  Kathaniel  Chauncey,  who  had  studied 
privately  with  his  uncle,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree.  The  old  tradition  runs :  on  examination  he  showed 
such  knowledge  and  such  thorough  training  that  the  trustees,  struck 
with  amazement,  gave  him  not  only  what  he  asked,  but  the  master's 
degree  also,  and  so  to-day  he  heads  the  list  of  Yale  graduates.' 

BECTOB  PIEESON  AND  HIS  ADMINISTRATION.      (1701-1707.) 

In  1874  Charles  Morgan  oflfered  to  erect  a  statue  of  the  first  rector 
on  the  college  campus  in  New  Haven,  and  no  representation  of  him 
could  be  found,  so  an  ideal  one  had  to  be  made.^    His  successor, 

1  Yale  Annals,  23.  *  Yale  Annals,  9. 

«  Yale  Annals,  6.  » Yale  Annals,  10. 

*  Yale  Annals,  7.  ^Kingsley's  Yale  Book,  i,  29. 
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President  Clap,  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar, 
a  great  divine,  and  a  wise,  steady,  and  judicious  gentleman.  He  in- 
structed and  governed  the  infant  college  with  general  approbation,'^ 
In  1868  a  monument,  18  feet  high,  was  erected  in  Clinton  (the  old  Bal- 
lingworth)  to  commemorate  the  spot  where  Yale  began;  but  the  best 
monument  is  the  college  itself.  Pierson  was  born  in  1645  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1668.  The  rector  took  it  upon  himself  to  prepare  a 
system  of  physics  for  the  infant  institution.  This  was  probably  little 
moire  than  a  working  over  of  his  old  collegiate  notebooks,  and  while  it 
is  scarcely  true  that  he  taught  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe,  he 
probably  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  accept  the  Newtonian,  if,  in- 
deed, he  had  yet  heard  of  it.  His  presidency  was  one  long  struggle 
between  the  trustees,  who  wished  to  have  him  remove  to  Saybrook, 
and  his  own  people,  who  wished  to  keep  him  and  to  have  him  give  up 
the  college,  till  death  solved  the  problem  on  March  5, 1707.^ 

During  his  rule  the  collegiate  school  prospered  in  a  quiet  way  in 
spite  of  the  war  that  was  raging  with  the  Indians  and  French.  In 
1703,  John  Hart,  the  first  actual  student  who  graduated,  was  the 
whole  class,  .and  was  at  once  made  tutor.  During  the  year  the  stu- 
dents increased  to  some  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  legislature,  in  October, 
freed  the  students  from  taxes  and  military  service.^  At  the  same 
session  it  permitted  the  college  to  send  through  the  Colony  a  "brief,'' 
or  authorized  appeal  for  money,  "for  procuring  and  upholding  a  tutor 
and  for  farther  promoting  of  the  school,  by  building  or  otherwise."' 
In  1704  three  graduated;  £100  "county  pay''  was  offered  Bector 
Pierson  if  he  would  remove  to  Saybrook,  to  defray  the  exi)enses  of  the 
removal;  and  a  system  of  fines  was  made  "for  the  preventing  of  irre- 
ligion,  idleness,  and  other  immoralities."*  In  1706  the  college  grad- 
uated two  men  who  demand  a  passing  mention.  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
the  first  president  of  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  the 
first  also  of  that  long  line  of  college  presidents  to  come  from  Yale,  and 
Jared  Eliot,  physician  and  clergyman,  successor  of  Rector  Pierson  in 
his  pastorate,  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and  in  1766  unanimously 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  all,  fourteen  graduated  while 
Rector  Pierson  lived.* 

THE  COLLEaiATE  SCHOOL  AT  SAYBROOK— EECTOE,  SAMUEL  ANDBEW 

(1707-1719). 

After  Bector  Pierson's  death  the  trustees  chose  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew 
(1707-1719),  one  of  their  own  number,  as  rector.  He  was  pastor  at  Mil- 
ford  and  thither  the  seniors  went  to  finish  their  instruction  with  him, 
while  the  two  lower  classes  stayed  at  Saybrook,  at  first  with  one  and 

*  Tale  Annals,  59-64. 

«B.  D.  Smyth,  CoUege  Coorant,  1868.    Conn.  Rec,  iv,  440. 

•Conn.  Rec.,  iv,  454. 

«Yale  Annals,  18. 


•R.  D.  Smyth,  CoUege  Conrant.     Yale  Annals,  45-56. 
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tben  with  two  tators.^  The  library  was  broaght  to  Saybrook  and 
Bector  Andrew,  corresponding  with  the  tutors  daring  the  year,  canoie 
over  <^to  moderate''  at  commencement.  This  left  things  in  worse  caae 
than  before;  the  collegiate  school  was  now  in  two  sections,  40  mileB 
apart  Mr.  Andrew  was  probably  chosen  rector  partly  from  Uie  ex- 
perience he  had  gained  in  teaching  at  Harvard  from  1679  to  1684.  (Se 
graduated  there  in  1675.) 

THE    SAYBEOOK   PLATFORM.* 

In  December,  1707,  Eev.  <5-urdon  Saltonstall  was  chosen  governor. 
He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  platform  for  church  govern- 
ment which  should  be  midway  between  the  "strict  Congregationalism'' 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Middle  States.^ 
Through  his  influence  a  "meeting  of  pastors  and  lay  messengers"  oc- 
ciu^ed  at  Saybrook  at  the  college  commencement.  Twelve  ministers 
were  there,  and  nine  of  these  were  among  the  trustees,  so  that  the  synod 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  meeting  of  that  body  under  another  name. 
They  drew  up  a  "confession  of  faith,  heads  of  agreement,  and  articles 
of  discipline,"  which  were  accepted  and  have  governed  the  "  consociated 
churches  of  Connecticut"  till  this  day.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  even 
claimed  by  historians  that  this  platform  largely  influenced  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  forefathers  in  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.*  To  the 
confession  of  faith  contained  therein  all  officers  and  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege were  required  to  consent  for  many  years;  indeed,  till  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Then  all  tests  were  removed,  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  founding  of  another  college  in  the  State. 

EABLT  GIFTS. 

The  war,  from  1710  to  1713,  drained  the  colony  of  money  and  caa<ied 
the  classes  to  be  exceedingly  small;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  Mends 
of  the  college  got  the  state  to  increase  its  grant.'  In  October^  1712,  an 
act  was  passed  giving  "£100  in  money  or  bills  of  credit  of  this  Colony,'^ 
which  was  an  enlarg^nent  of  about  25  per  cent  over  the  old  grant.^ 

In  1713  a  long-standing  boundary  dispute  between  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  was  settled  by  the  granting  to  Connecticut  of  105,793 
acres  of  wild  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  the  colony  to  aid  the  college,  which  Governor  Saltonstall,  its 
constant  j&iend,  was  quick  to  see;  and  when  the  general  assembly  met 

»Yale  Annal8,'64. 

>  See  Bacon's  "  Historical  Address  ^  in  Contribntions  to  Eooles.  Hist,  of  Conn.,  pp. 
1-72.    Trumbull's  Hist,  of  Conn.,  i,  504-515. 

3  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  Guilford  in  1703  something  of  the  sort  had  been 
discussed. 

<  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U.  S. 

»Conn.  Rec.,  v,  353. 

«TrumbuU'8  Connecticut,  i,  471. 
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a]}d  ordered  the  land  to  be  sold,  £500  of  the  purchase  money  was  ap- 
]^j»mted  ^  to  the  trustees  of  the  eoUegiate  school  for  the  boilding  of 
a  college  house.'' ^ 

The  sale  took  place  in  the  next  spring  (1710)^  and  the  land  was  sold 
tor  £^S^  equal  to  ^2^74  in  oar  ciurency,  a  Indicronslj  low  price  even 
for  those  days. 

Private  b^eficence  had  also  aided  the  iniknt  college.  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer,  appointed  agent  in  England  for  the  colony  in  1712,  was  appejaJed  to 
sA  once  by  the  zealoos  Pierpont  to  aid  l^e  collegiate  school.^  Two  years 
later,  "by  the  bountiful  and  liberal  donation  of  divers  well-spirited 
gentlemen  in  Brittain,  procured  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dummer,  agent  for 
this  colony,  wo  had  a  very  valuable  and  considerable  library  of  choice 
books  sent  to  us.''  ITine  boxes  of  them  came  in  the  fall  of  1714,  but 
these  could  not  have  contained  all  the  700  volumes,^  a  list  of  which  is 
happily  preserved.  A  remarkable  list  it  is,  showing  how  the  great  au- 
thors of  England  had  been  induced  to  give  their  works  to  the  struggling 
college  in  the  far-off  plantation.  Sir  Bichard  Steele  heads  the  list  with 
his  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtpn,  Dr.  Bentley,  Dean 
Kennet,  Mathew  Henry,  Edmund  Oalamy,  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
(the  poet-laureate,  who  came  *^in  his  own  chariot"),  all  follow.  Others 
gave  works  not  their  own,  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Sir  Francis 
Nicholson,  and  Dummer  himself,  who  sent  92  volumes.  Governor  Yale's 
name  also  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  but  he  has  as  yet  "done  very 
little,  considering  his'  estate  and  particular  relation  to  your  colony." 
Sir  John  Davie,  who  had  been  a  New  London  farmer  till  he  suddenly 
succeeded  to  a  baronetcy,  would  not  send  with  Dummer's  collection,  but 
soon  after  forwarded  about  200  books,  mostly  theological,  in  six  boxes* 
Dummer's  collection  was  very  valuable,  for,  although  a  little  over  one- 
half  were  on  theological  subjects,  the  rest  contained  many  works  of 
history,  biography,  travels,  English  literature,  and  science.  The  receipt 
of  these  books  probably  induced  the  two  unsuccessful  applications  to 
the  general  assembly  for  money  to  build  a  new  college  house,  which 
were  made  wifldn  a  year.* 

€0UB8E  OP  STUDY. 

In  1779  Benjamin  Lord,  of  the  class  of  1714,  wrote  to  President  Stiles, 
describingthe  old  curriculum.  Afewsentences  are  worth  copying  to  show 
Hie  difference  between  the  old  course  of  study  and  that  pursued  to-day : 

Books  of  the  languages  and  Sciences  recited  in  my  Day  were  ToUy  and  Yirgil, 
but  withofit  any  notes;  BorgersdiciuB  and  Ramns's  Logick  also  Heereford's  set  Logic 
&e;  Plenon's  aiaiiiiseript  of  PhyMcks.  We  recited  tiie  Greek  Testament;  knew  not 
Hiinji'  ^be;  Tecited  ^m  PMhns  in  Helwew;  the  geeateit  pvoficient  ia  the  Hebrew 
and  ia  the  otkar  Langnages  also,  was  Dr.  Johnson.  We  recited  Amas'  ^  MedoUa,  on 
Satnrdi^BS,  and  also  his  Oasesof  Consci^ioe;  sometimes  the  two  npper  classes  osed 
to  diapnte  syUogiaticafly  twice  or  thrice  a  week." 

» Conn.  Rec.,  v,  529.        ,  *  Yale  Annala,  142-144. 

s  Tale  Annals,  109.  ^  A  Paritan  Chapli^  at  ijbe  Hague  ( Wool- 

sYale  Annals,  14L  soy),  Yale  Book  u. 
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The  very  names  of  most  of  these  writers  are  forgotten,  and  yet  great 
men  grew  into  their  fiill  stature  with  such  a  training.  One  of  them,  of 
this  very  class,,  was  the  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  referred  to  above.  He  was 
bom  at  Guilford  in  1696,  and  after  graduation  became  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, and  later  pastor  at  West  Haven.  Then,  going  over  to  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  went  to  England  for  ordination,  was  made  master  of 
arts  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  preach  at  Stratford, 
leaving  later  to  become  first  president  of  Kings  (now  Columbia)  College 
in  i^ew  York  in  1753.  He  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  Oxford  in 
1743.1 

The  course  of  study  was  extended  to  four  years  about  1710,  or  1711. 

DISSATISFACTION  WITH  SAYBBOOK. 

Eev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook,  one  of  the  trustees,  kept  Bome 
oversight  of  the  school  till  his  death,  in  1709,  and  then  it  was  left  en- 
tirely in  the  tutor's  care  through  the  year.  Eev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  the 
founder,  died  in  1714,  and,  his  powerful  influence  being  removed, 
trouble  began.  The  legislature  by  its  gift  for  a  building  led  those 
who  wished  to  have  the  school  moved  to  go  to  work  immediately.  The 
students  found  Saybrook  inconvenient,  as  some  of  them  had  to  live 
a  mile  from  the  college.*  The  tutors  were  young  and  inexperienced. 
The  trustees  themselves  were  not  a  unit  as  to  the  location;  some 
wished  to  keep  it  at  Saybrook,  some  to  move  it  to  New  Haven,  and 
some  to  move  it  to  Hartford  or  Wethersfield.  The  last  party  were 
accused  of  fomenting  the  discontent  of  the  students.  On  April  4, 
1716,  the  trustees  met  and  heard  the  complaints  of  the  students. 
Those  from  the  interior  of  the  State  claimed  that  it  was  a  hardship  for 
them  to  go  to  Saybrook,  when  they  could  obtain  better  advantages  nearer 
home.'  The  trustees  finally  voted  to  call  a  resident  rector,  to  buildy 
and  to  allow  the  seniors  to  finish  their  course  wherever  they  desired. 
This  last  vote  was  intentionally  misconstrued  and  "many  of  the  students 
repaired  to  their  respective  homes,  and  where  they  might  have  instruc- 
tion to  their  minds,  a  considerable  number  of  them  gathering  at  Weth- 
ersfield."* There  was  the  Eev.  Elish^  Williams,  a  young  Harvard 
graduate,  probably  recommended  to  the  dissatisfied  students  by  the 
two  up-river  trustees.  At  the  May  session  of  the  legislature,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  these  two  and  two  more  Hartford  men  "in  the  name 
of  many  others."  It  laments  "the  present  declining  and  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance in  which  that  school  lies,  and  the  apparent  hazard  of  its 
being  utterly  extinguisht,  unless  some  speedy  remedy  be  apply'd.'' 
Going  further,  it  states  that,  "as  the  want  of  money  has  always  been 
one  reason  of  its  continuing  so  long  in  an  unsettled  posture,  it  has 

^  This  was  the  first  doctorate  won  by  Yale's  graduates. 
«  Clap's  Annals,  16. 
•Trumbuirs  Conn.,  ii,  23. 
«  Tale  Annals,  148. 
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been  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  town  (Hartford)  to  signify,  by  their 
Bubscriptions,  what  they  are  willing  to  contribute  on  this  occasion.'' 
They  state  that  the  people  of  Hartford  have  "  advanc't  such'feums  as,  by 
a  due  Improvement,  may  hopefally  put  said  school  into  a  flourishing 
condition,"  and  ask  to  have  it  transferred  thither.  Further  on,  they 
state  the  sum  subscribed  as  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  they  hope  to  increase  it  to  over  a  thousand.  As  to  Hartford's 
advantages,  they  cite  that  it  is  "more  in  the  center  of  the  colony;  is 
surrounded  with  many  considerable  towns,  upon  which  account  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  students  will  be  much  greater 
than  if  it  were  at  any  other  place,  which  has  not  the  like  situation; 
several  persons  of  distinction  in  the  neighboring  province  have  assured 
us,"  not  only  to  aid  with  money,  "but  also  that  they  will  send  their 
youth  hither  for  their  education  f  and  lastly,  "  they  have  a  fiur  prospect 
of  having  the  school  supply'd  with  able  and  sufficient  tutors."  *  As  the 
assembly  had  no  power  over  the  trustees,  this  could  only  have  been  to 
obtain  the  legislature's  opinion,  and  that  body  summoned  the  trustees 
to  api)ear  the  next  Wednesday  to  "show  the  difficulties  and  what  may 
by  them  be  thought  expedient  to  be  done  therein."*  These  two  Hart- 
ford trustees  had  agreed  to  the  votes  at  Saybrook  two  weeks  before, 
so  that  their  present  conduct  was  "unaccountable"  aDd  "caused  a 
mighty  commotion."  Six  trustees  came  to  the  general  assembly;  of  the 
rest,  one  was  bedridden,  the  others  said  the  summons  was  illegal.  The 
six  present  Induced  the  assembly  to  wait  till  October,  promising  them 
that  if  they  had  not  "universally  agreed  on  a  place  for  the  college  by 
the  next  commencement,  they  would  let  the  legislature  name  one."  ^  A 
few  students  staid  at  Saybrook  till  ttie  smallpox  broke  out,  and  then 
they  moved  to  East  Guilford  (now  Madison)  with  the  single  tutor  who 
still  remained  of  the  faculty,  and  studied  with  him  and  Rev.  John 
Hart  (class  of  1703)  till  commencement.* 

THE  COLLEGE  BENT  IN  TWAIN — ^NEW  HAVEN  AND  WETHEBSFIELD. 

At  commencement,  September  12, 1716,  seven  trustees  met,  and,  after 
trying  to  unite  on  Saybrook,  finally  voted,  five  to  two,, to  move  to  New 
Haven  rather  than  Hartford,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  New 
Haven  the  day  before  the  general  assembly  met.  Meanwhile  the  towns 
endeavored  to  raise  money  so  as  to  obtain  the  college.  Johnson,  in  his 
invaluable  manuscript  history  of  the  college,  says  Saybrook  raised 
J&1,200  or  £1,400;  "Hartford  endeavored,  but  could  make  no  hand  of 
getting  money,  at  least  not  so  much  as  they  could  think  worth  the  men- 
tioning;" New  Haven  subscribed  £1,600  or  £2,000.  The  proprietors 
of  the  undivided  lands  in  New  Haven  granted,  on  July  30,  8  aeres  "to 
the  school  if  it  comes  here,"  and  on  December  24  the  same  amount  ad- 


'  Connecticat  Records,  v,  550.  '  Yale  Annals,  150. 

«  Connecticat  Becords,  v,  551.  ^Trumbuirs  Conn.,  ii,  23. 
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ditional  in  the  Yorkshire  quarter."  ^  At  the  October  meetiBgof  the  tnia- 
tees  tliey  voted  ^^that,  oonskleriog  tke  difficulties  of  eoatiouii^  the  col- 
legiate school  at  Saybrook,  aud  that  "Sew  Haveu  is  a  convenieiit  piaee 
Ibi*  it^  for  which  the  most  lib^*al  donations  are  given^  the  truabeeB  a^t^ 
to  remove  the  said  school  from  Saybrook  to  !New  Haven,  and  it  is  now 
settled  at  New  Haven  accordingly."  Five  voted  aye;  the  two  up-river 
men  no;  the  eighth  preferred  it  should  stay  at  Saybrook,  but  if  it  must 
move  he  chose  ]^ew  Haven  in  preference  to  Hartford.^  Theie  was  one 
vacancy  in  the  board,  one  of  the  two  abseaitees  was  bedridden  said  in 
his  second  childhood,  but  could  not  be  removed  owing  to  an  imperfection 
in  the  charter,  and  the  remaining  one  added  his  approval  to  the  vote  in 
writing  in  December. 

About  £125^  had  been  in  the  iareasury,  and  with  that  and  the  money 
from  the  ^'equivalent  lands"  granted  by  the  Colony  they  determined  to 
erect  a  college  and  a  rector's  house  at  New  Haven.  The  governs  and 
deputy  governor  were  to  be  asked  '^  concerning  the  architectonidL  part 
of  the  buildings,''  and  new  tutors  were  appointed.^  The  East  Guilford 
students  came  to  Kew  Haven,  but  the  Wethersfieid  ones  obstinately 
kept  on  with  Mr.  Elisha  Williams,  and  three  or  four  still  tarried  at 
Saybrook  with  Mr.  Azariah  Mather,  the  minister  there. 

January,  1717,  saw  preparations  for  the  college  hall  begin;  but  the 
Hartibrd  men  were  not  idle.  In  December,  at  town  meeting,  the  depu- 
ties were  instructed  to  ^^  offer  a  remonstrance  against  the  settlement  ot 
the  collegiate  school  at  Few  Haven."  Their  grounds  of  complaint  were 
that  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  li^ew  London,  being  more  popnloofl 
than  tlie  other  two,  paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the  college,  and  having 
furnished  the  greatest  number  of  students,  ^^had  reason  to  expect  that 
in  appointing  the  place  of  the  school,  good  respect  should  be  had  to 
them."*  A  reply  was  drawn  up  to  this,  probably  by  Governor  Law, 
and  published  soon  after.  It  recites  some  of  Few  Haven^  advantage^i 
as  being  near  the  "Western  Governments,"  and  hence  likely  to  draw 
students  thence,  as  IJ'ew  York  and  Kew  Jersey  had  no  colleges;  as  hav- 
ing subscribed  more  money;  and,  as  on  the  seacoast,  being  more  easy 
of  access  fixnu  all  parts  than  inland  Hartford.' 

A  little  later,  in  April,  the  tamstees  met  again  in  New  Haven,  tbB 
two  Hartford  men  .being  absent,  and  voted  to  place  the  college  building 
on  Mrs.  Coster's  lot,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  to  the  New 
Haven  church.  In  September  this  lot  was  sold  to  the  college  £>r  £St^ 
bills  of  credit,  which,  as  these  were  at  50  per  cent  discount,  wae  ntierdy 
a  nominal  price.  This  was  the  begiomng  of  tiiie  Yale  campus,  and  is 
where  the  for-famed  f^Nice  comer  was  and  the  new  Osbom  recttatioB 
hall  is  xkow.' 

1  Yalo  Annals,  159.  <  Yale  Annals,  161. 

«Truml)uirs  Conn.,  n,  24.  *  Yale  Annals,  162. 

9  Yale  Annalfl,  160. 
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In  May,  Rev.  Mr,  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  again  asked  the  aesem- 
bly  to  fix  a  place  for  the  college.  The  lower  house  voted  "to  have  it 
settled  in  some  place  at  or  near  Connecticut  Biver;"  but  the  upper 
bouse  refused  to  concur. 

The  split  widened.  At  commencement  in  New  Haven,  Eector  An- 
drew presided,  and  four  graduated;^  but  the  dissatisfied  party  also  had 
a  commencement  at  Wethersfield,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  gave  one  man 
a  degree  there.* 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  legislature  met  on  October  10;  but  two  days  belEore,  the  trustees, 
to  hasten  matters,  had  raised  the  frame  of  the  college  house,  inviting  a 
master  carpenter  of  reputation  from  Boston  to  superint^id  the  building.^ 
After  the  general  assembly  came  together  it  summoned  the  trustees 
before  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hartford  party,  and  nine  of  them 
appeared.  Six  of  these  drew  up  a  memorial  showing  their  reasons  for 
moving  the  college.  The  Hartford  party  claimed  the  votes  for  moving 
were  illegal.  The  Kew  Haven  men  answered  this,  and  the  question  came 
up  on  October  24  for  a  vote.*  The  upper  house,  under  SaltonstalFs 
influence,  resolved  ^'  that  the  objections  against  the  vote  of  the  trustees 
were  insufficient.*'  *  The  lower  house,  putting  the  question  of  location 
to  vote,  gave  their  voice  for  Middletown,  a  place  halfway  between  the 
contending  points,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  32,  and  6  for  Saybrook.  As  the 
two  houses  disagreed,  the  trustees  begged  to  be  allowed  to  present 
their  case  before  a  joint  meeting,  which  took  place  October  26.  Tutor 
Johnson,  who  was  probably  inresent,  left  an  account  of  it.    He  states: 

The  Upper  Honse,  aU  as  one  man,  agreed  that  they  would  advise  the  Trustees 
settling  tbe  School  at  Hew  Haven  to  go  on  with  it,  esteeming  their  cause  just  and 
good,  and  they  sent  it  down  to  the  Lower  House,  where  there  were  great  throes  and 
paagB  and  controversy  and  mighty  stragglings;  at  length  they  put  it  to  a  vote  and 
there  were  eix  more  (36  to  30)  for  the  side  o^Now  Haven  than  the  contrary;  the  major 
part  thus  joining  with  tHe  Upper  House  to  advise  the  Revd.  Trustees  to  go  forward 
with  the  CoUego  at  New  Haven.  And  thus  at  length  the  up-river  party  had  their 
win,  in  having  the  Sehool  settled  hy  the  General  Court,  though  sorely  against  their 
viD,  at  Hew  Haven,  but  many  owned  themselves  fairly  beat.  ** 

Not  iiH  did  so,  for  the  agitation  was  still  to  continue.  The  legis- 
latmre  voted  to  divide  its  yearly  grant  among  the  several  instructors 
at  Wethersfield,  'Sew  Haven,  and  Saybrook,  ^^  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  taught  by  them,'' '    The  trustees  now  invited  the  Weth- 

'The  grandUoqnent  salutatory  of  Qeorge  Qriswold,  pronounced  then,  is  the  earliest 
extant  document  of  the  kind.  Part  of  it  is  printed  in  Magazine  of  American 
History,  xi,  143. 

«  Yale  Annals,  163. 

^Chandler's  Life  of  S.  Johnson,  13. 

^Yale  Annals,  174. 

•Trumbull's  Connecticut,  ii,  26. 

•Yale  Annals,  175;  Connecticut  Record,  vi,  30-^38. 

■^  Connecticut  Records,  v,  38. 
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ersfield  students  to  come  down,  chose  their  instructor,  Mr.  Smith,  a 
tutor,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dummer,  describing  their  "  splendid 
collegiate  house,''  which  was  to  be  "in  length  10  rods,  in  breadth  21 
foot  wide,  and  near  30  foot  upright,"  and  to  contain  a  "spacious  hall 
and  an  equally  spacious  library.''  ^  He  answered  the  letter,  in  a  substan- 
tial way,  by  sending  over  76  volumes  the  next  spring.  The  Wethers- 
field  party  did  not  give  up  at  once;  they  encouraged  the  students  to 
remain  away  from  New  Haven  and,  when  the  general  assembly  met  at 
Hartford  in  May,  they  induced  the  lower  house  to  vote  that  the  college 
"  must  be  settled  somewhere  near  Connecticut  Biver,  and  that  it  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  reverend  trustees  that  the  commencements  be,  inter- 
changeably, one  year  at  Wethersfield  and  one  at  New  Haven."*  Bat 
this,  like  all  other  measures  against  the  trustees,  was  not  acquiesced 
in  by  the  upper  house.  On  September  12,  1718,  the  "dissatisfied  . 
party"  held  a  commencement  at  Wethersfield.  Five  graduated  there, 
and  Eev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  presiding,  gave  them  certificates,  signed 
by  himself  and  other  ministers  present,  that  they  were  worthy  of  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  ^ 

GOVERNOR  ELraU  YALE, 

Just  before  the  commencement  this  year,  came  news  from  England 
which  fixed  the  college  firmly  at  Few  Haven  and  gave  it  the  name  it 
now  bears. 

Governor  Theophilus  Eaton  married,  as  a  second  wife,  Anne,  the 
widow  of  David  Yale,  of  Wales,  and  brought  his  stepson,  David  Yale, 
with  him,  when  he  settled  Few  Haven.*  A  sister  of  young  Yale  mar- 
ried Governor  Edward  Hopkins,  whose  beneficence  we  have  already 
referred  to.  David  was  not  suited  with  Few  Haven  and,  about 
1G44,  moved  to  Boston  and  settled  there  as  a  merchant.  A  son,  whom 
he  named  Blihu,'  was  bom  to  him  on  April  5,  1649.  While  the 
boy  was  only  a  few  years  old  his  father  went  back  to  England  and 
settled  there.  The  boy  grew  up  and,  when  about  21,  went  to  Madras, 
India,  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  merchant.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  worked  his  way  up  till  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor or  president  of  Madras.®  It  was  a  position  which  offered  endless 
opportunities  for  wealth,  both  legitimate  and  otherwise,  and  it  would 
seem  that  Yale  used  them  all.  He  was  a  man  unscrupulous  iu  con- 
duct and  of  lax  morality,  yet  even  then  he  was  recognized  as  philan- 
thropic, for  the  company  desired  him  "to  set  on  foot  another  generous, 

» Yale  Annals,  175. 

>  Counecticut  Records,  vi,  80.    TrombuU's  Conneoticat,  ii,  27. 

'  Trumbuirs  Connecticut,  il  27. 

*  Dexter's  Governor  E.  Yale,  227.    N,  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls. 

*  Governor  E.  Yale,  228. 
0  Governor  £.  Yale,  234. 
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charitable,  work.^^  He  married  and  had  three  daughters  and  an 
only  son,  who  died  young.  Finally,  on  account  of  various  charges,  he 
was  recalled  in  1692.  He  returned  to  England  enormously  wealthy. 
In  May,  1711,  Dummer  writes  Eev.  Mr.  Pieri)ont  that  Governor  Yale 
is  sending  to  New  Haven  for  a  nephew  to  make  him  his  heir.  He  adds : 
"He  told  me  lately  that  he  intended  to  bestow  a  charity  upon  some 
college  in  Oxford.  But  I  think  he  should  rather  do  it  to  your  college, 
seeing  he  is  a  Kew  England  and,  I  think,  a  Connecticut  man."'  This 
is  our  first  reference  to  Yale  in  this  connection,  and  we  have  seen  how 
Dummer,  following  up  his  own  suggestion,  obtained  books  from  him. 

This  wondrous  building  which  we  have  seen  the  trustees  were  rais- 
ing more  than  drained  their  resources  and,  long  before  they  had  it 
ready  for  the  cerulean  coat  which  they  gave  it,  they  were  at  their  wits' 
end.  Probably  they  apx>ealed  to  Cotton  Mather  in  their  distress,  for 
he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to  Governor  Yale,  January  14, 1718.^  In  this 
letter  the  name  Yale  College  appears  for  the  first  time.    He  said: 

Sir  :  Though  you  have  felicities  in  your  family,  which  I  pray  God  continue  and  mul- 
tiply, yet  certainly,  if  what  is  fonning  at  New  Haven  might  wear  the  name  of  Yale 
CoiXKOE,  it  Kould  be  better  than  a  name  of  sons  and  daughters ;  and  your  munifi.- 
eence  might  easily  obtain  for  you  a  commemoration  and  perpetuation  of  your  valu- 
able name  which  would  indeed  be  better  than  an  Egyptian  pyramid.^ 

The  good  puritan  divine  never  said  truer  words.    The  name  of  Yale 
lives,  because  he  heeded  this  appeal  and  gave  a  i)ortion  of  his  im- 
mense wealth  to  the  almost  despairing  college.    Dummer  was  stiU  at 
•work  "to  get  a  present  from  Mr.  Yale  for  the  finishing  the  college,^  and 
some  of  these  efiforts  bore  fruit;  for,  on  June  11,  Governor  Yale  sent  to 
Boston  three  bales  of  valuable  goods  to  be  sold  for  the  college  j  a  portrait 
of  George  I,  which  the  college  still  has  j  the  royal  coat  of  arms,'  and  a 
case  of  books.    The  value  of  the  whole  was  about  £800,  of  which  £562. 
were  received  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  used  for  the  hall  they  were  build- 
in^.*    It  seems  small  to  us  in  comparison  to  endowments  to-day,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  college  received  no  greater  gift  from  an  indi- 
vidual for  over  a  century,  and  that  the  gift  came  at  a  critical  time.'' 
Witbont  this  gift  the  trustees  could  not  have  finished  the  building  at 
once  and  every  moment  of  delay  would  have  strengthened  the  Wethers- 
field  faction.'    This  gift  crushed  it  forever.    News  of  the  gift  came  to 
Ne^wr  Haven  just  before  commencement. 

« Governor  E.  Yale,  236. 
«  Governor  E.  Yale,  240. 
»  Governor  Yale,  241. 
<Qnincy'8  Harvard  College,  i,  524. 
*  Destroyed  during  the  Revolution. 
•Governor  E.  Yale,  242. 

'In  1837  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins  gave  $10,000  for  the  library. 
«  Governor  E.  Yale,  242. 
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YA1.E  COLLEGE. 

0&  tlie  12Ui  <tf  September,  171^,  th^e  wm  a  splendid  c#mi 
TltegavernoE^deptti^govenioc^maiiyof  theleguilatiireiMidof  the>«dgeak| 
besides  the  less  distiBgnialied  thrcmg  w^re  there.  Lientaiattt-GeTfl 
William  Taller,  ot  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  goods  had  bean 
signed,  was  present  at  the  festmties,^  The  new  building  was  cLedi- 
oated  and  named,  fnmL  the  geaecons  donor,  Yale  College.  The 
nms  Latin  periods  stand  on  the  reeords  to-day,  ^OonaantinmB, 
tuinms,  et  ordinamus  nostras  ffides  academicas  patrozii  manSfiee 
nomiiia  appdlari  atqoe  Yalense  CSollegimm  nominarL"  ^  Ck^  Tailer  Tmp- 
resented  Gtavtsnujfr  Yale  in  a  speoeh,  expresaisg  his  great  Bati^^Mi^ooL 
Bight  gradoates  received  diplomas  and  pedbrmed  thieir  ^Dispatatioiia.' 
Governor  Saltonstall  and  Ber.  John  Davenpoirt  (one  of  the  trustees) 
delivered  Latin  <»rations»  <<A11  \riuch  ended,  the  geatiemen  aU  Te* 
turned  to  the  college  hall,  where  Hiey  w^e  entertained  with  a  sj^endid 
dinner,  and  the  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  entertained  in.  the 
library.  Everything  was  managed  with  so  mn^  <Hrder  and  splesiAor 
that  tiie  faaske  of  it  extremely  dishewtened  the  opposers  mA  mmde 
opposition  fell  before  it^' 

Tlie  legislature  joined  with  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Governor  Tale,  and, 
three  years  later,  in  February,  1721,  Dummer  writes  to  Qovomor  Sal- 
tonstall that  Mr.  Yale  has  shipped  another  £100  worth  of  goods  for  the 
oollege.  ^  This,  however,  is  but  half  what  he  promised  me  a  month  ago^ 
when  he  assured  me  he  would  remit  you  £200  during  Ms  Ufb  and  naake 
a  settled  annual  provision  to  take  place  after  his  death.  But  (Ad  gentfa- 
men  are  forgetM."*  It  was  not  forgetMness,  but  death,  which  Cttttaed 
the  oollege  to  lose  further  donations,  for  Ckrvemcwr  Yale  died  on  July  8^ 
the  same  year.  In  his  will  he  lefb  £500  to  the  college,  but  Ibr  sonae 
reason  the  will  could  not  be  probated  and  the  college  lost  it.  Wliat 
he  did  give  was  enough  to  fix  the  college  at  Kew  Haven  and  make  it 
o^Hain  that  the  college  would  live.  A  picture  of  him,  sent  over  years 
later  by  his  great-grandson,  Dudley  I^orth,  had  a  Latin  inseriptioii  ap- 
pended to  it,  the  last  distich  of  which  appears  to-day,  with  an  engraTiii|r 
of  the  governor,  on  the  cover  of  the  old  "Yale  Literary  Magazine.'^* 

Dum  mens  grata  manet,  nomen  laadesqae  Yaleiises 
Cantabunt  Boboles  nnaaimiqiie  i>ak«0. 

Ill  English,  "While  the  mind  remains  grateful  the  children  and 
fathers,  with  united  heart,  shall  sing  the  nwne  and  praises  of  Yale." 

» Governor  E.  Yale,  243. 

^Trombnll's  Conneticut,  ii,  28.  lu  Ea^^ish,  "We  n^gzee,  dMensiney  and  decree  th&t 
our  college  house  bo  called  by  the  name  of  the  most  beae&Miit  beuelbetor  and  l>e 
named  Yale  CoUege." 

»Yale  Annals,  178. 

<  Governor  E.  Yale,  244. 

•Governor  E.  Yale,  247. 
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Sectioi^  n. — Gbowth  of  the  Collegiate  School  (1718-1745,) 

TH15  TJNITBD  COLLEGE. 

Whan  college  cuttte  togetlier,  after  the  vaeatioiif  the  new  building 
wm  ooenpied  for  the  first  tiaie.  It  was  wooden,  three  stcsrieshigh,  had 
a  steep-rooCed  attto  with  doriaer  wi&dows,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
XlyOOQ.^  There  were  three  entries,  a  room&r  dining  hall  and  ehap^ 
alibrary,  twenty-two  stttdies,  with  acyaoent  bedrooms  for  two  or  three 
students,  and  a  one-stoary  kitten.  It  stood  till  the  Bevolntion  and  was 
rather  imposing^  with  ^an  air  of  grandeur."^  Ab  a  compliment  to  the 
npi>er  honae,  it  was  invitsd  to  use  the  library  for  its  next  session^  and 
did^  so.  At  this  time  an  a<*t  was  passed  to  put  an  end  to  all  quar- 
rels about  the  college.*  It  x>roTides  that  the  state  grant  shall  be  dis- 
tributed pr(^[K>rtionall7  among  the  teachers  as  before^  that  Wethersfield 
graduates  are  to  hare  their  diplomas  &om  Yale  College,  and  the  under- 
graduates there  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  at  Xew  Haven; 
that  Hartford  is  to  have  £500  for  a  statehouse  to  solace  her,  and  Sayforook 
£50  for  her  school;  the  governor  and  council  are  to  provide  for  bring- 
ing the  libraiy  to  Few  Haven;  and  <^the  scholars  at  Wethersfield^  are 
to  ^^  come  down"  thither.^  To  show  that  union  was  restored,  £60,  given 
by  Hon.  Jahleel  Brenton,  oi  'Sewpovty  B.  L,  fbr  a  college  at  Ebrtford, 
'  were  recdved  by  the  Yale  trustees  "  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Hartford 
genflemen.''^ 

The  next  task  was  to  get  the  library  from  Saybrook,  and  the  council, 
on  October  28,  sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Daniel  Buckingham,  son  of  the 
former  pastor  there,  "to  deliver  to  the  rector,  or  his  order,  the  books 
and  pajpeis  belonging  to  that  college,*  which  were  left  in  his  house 
when  the  said  c<^lege  was  moved  to  Kew  Haven.''  In  pursuance  of 
this  the  trustees  demanded  the  books  and  were  refused  them.  Buck* 
ingham  declaring  "he  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  books  belonging 
to  Yale  College  [seeming  to  deny  the  new  name],  but  when  he  did  and 
should  receive  authentick  orders  he  would  deliver  them."^  The  sheriff 
was  ordered  to  bring  Mr.  Buckingham  before  the  council,"'  which  was 
done  the  next  day,  December  3,  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  Anally  they 
made  hiai  give  bond  to  answer  to  the  legislature  for  his  conduct 
The  sheriff  further  was  directed  "  to  denmod  the  said  books  and,  upon 
kia  r^oaal,  to  enter  into  the  house  and  d^Liver  thraa  to  the  rector,  or  to 
Mr.  SBfliuel  BusseU,  of  Branford,  ox  Mr.  Th<»ias  Bui^lea,  of  Guilfia^d.''* 
He  went  at  once,  but  was  threatened  that  if  he  entered  <4t  should  be 

1  It  shotdd  he  Temembered  that  Yale  CoUege  was  strictly  only  tho  name  of  tha 
Vnlldhig  tffl  €li»B6W  oharter,  in  1745. 

•Yale  Amals,  118.  'OoBiiectimtt  Reoord«,  rt,  91. 

*TaIe  AjmtAB,  199.  'Connectiont  Records,  vi,  92. 

'*  Coim««tlo«t  Seoorda,  vi,  99.  '  The  council  was  meeting  at  Sayhroob. 

HJwmoctlcut  Records,  vi,  93-94. 
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upon  Ms  peril,''  *  and  so  went  back  for  advice.  At  last  he  entered  the 
house  by  force,  found  the  books,  and  got  an  order  authorizing  him  to 
impress  men  and  carts  and  oxen  to  carry  the  books  to  Guilford  and  de- 
liver them  at  Capt.  Janna  Meigs's  house  to  Rev.  Thomas  Bangles. 
The  council  further  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  having  books  belong- 
ing to  the  collegiate  school  should  return  them  at  ono^.*  So  high  ran 
feeling  in  Saybrook  on  this  matter  that  bridges  on  the  route  were  de- 
stroyed, carts  broken  down,  oxen  turned  loose,  and  other  attacks  made, 
so  that  two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  and  some  valuable  papers  were 
lost,  though  over  one  thousand  volumes  reached  Kew  Haven.^ 

In  December  all  the  Wethersfield  students  came  to  New  Haven,  but 
the  next  month  went  back,  alleging  Tutor  Johnson's  insufficiency. 

RECTOR  TIMOTHY  CUTLER  (1719-1722). 

In  view  of  this  the  governor  summoned  the  council  and  trustees  to 
meet  at  Kew  Haven  in  March.  The  Hartford  trustees  refused  to  eome, 
saying  they  "had  not  advised  the  scholars  in  their  going  to  or  comiDg 
from  New  Haven,"  ^  and  others  were  detained  by  sickness,  etc.,  so  that 
only  four  or  five  were  there.  The  council  deliberated  for  three  or  four 
days.  The  trustees  told  them  that  Mr.  Jobnson  "was  well  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  sufficient  learning,  and  that  they  can  not  but  look  upon  it 
as  a  very  unworthy  part  in  them  if  any  of  those  that  have  deserted  the 
college  have  endeavored  to  scandalize  a  gentleman  in  such  a  manner." 
Moreover,  they  "had  been  endeavoring  to  procure  a  rector  to  reside  at 
the  college,  but  unsuccessfully,"  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  ^was 
"highly  necessary  to  procure,  immediately,  some  gentleman  to  be  rest- 
dent  there,  as  a  rector  pro  tempore.^  ^  The  council  agreed  with  them, 
and  advised  them  to  do  so  at  once.  The  trustees  present  then  sta»ted 
"they  had  considered  that  matter  and  resolved  that  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Timothy  Cutler,  minister  of  Stratford,  was  a  person  of  those  qualifica- 
tions; that  they  could  not  but  think  him  very  proper  to  take  charge  ol 
the  tuition  and  government  of  the  students  in  Yale  College."  The 
council  approved  of  this,  and  said : 

It  would  prove  an  expedient  universally  acceptable  to  the  colony  and  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  under  any  uneasiness  respecting  the  state  of  that  college  and 
prove  a  good  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  contentions  which  are  unhappily  arisen  tor 
want  of  such  a  person  residing  there.^^ 

Kev.  Mr.  Cutler  was  Eector  Andrew's  son-in-law,  so  the  change  was 
not  unpleasant  to  him.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1701  at  the  age  of  17  and,  eight  years  later,  had  been  called 
to  Stratford.  It  is  probable  he  was  already  uneasy  in  a  pastorate,  stud 
therefore  glad  to  escape  to  the  college.  He  was  not  unpleasing  to  tho 
Hartford  men,  so  the  disaffected  students  returned  in  June  and  the 

'  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  96.  '•Connecticut  Records,  vi,  99. 

2  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  97.  ^  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  100. 

aXrumbuirs  Conn.,  ii,  32 ;  Yale  Annals,  200.    «  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  101. 
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trustees  the  same  month  voted  him  a  salary  of  £140.  At  commence- 
ment his  temporary  appointment  was  made  permanent  by  formal  vote.^ 
A  month  later  the  legislature  freed  him  from  all  taxes,  while  holding  his 
ofiBce.  President  Stiles  says  of  him :  "  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  he 
was  a  great  Hebrician  and  Orientalist.^  He  was  "  a  fine  Arabic  scholar, 
a  good  logician,  geographer,  and  rhetorician  j  in  the  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  and  ethics  of  his  day  he  was  great;  he  was  a  noble  Latin 
orator;  he  was  of  commanding  presence  and  dignity  in  government; 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  in  the  academical  sciences,  divinity, 
and  ecclesiastical  history;  he  was  of  a  high,  lofty,  and  despotic  mien; 
he  made  a  grand  figure* as  the  head  of  a  college."*  With  this  paragon 
at  its  head,  the  career  of  the  college  seemed  destined  to  be  prosperous. 
To  satisfy  his  old  parishoners  the  college  bought  from  him  his  house 
and  home  lot  there  and  gave  them  to  the  people.'  For  his  accommoda- 
tion, the  college  went  to  work  to  build  a  "rector's  house;''*  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  obtained  a  '^  brief,"  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  money  from  the  legislature;*  raised  about  £100  thereby,  and 
in  October,  1721,  got  an  act  passed  that  "what  shall  be  gained  by  the 
impost  on  rum  for  two  years  next  coming  shall  be  applied  to  the  building 
of  a  rector's  house  for  Yide  College."^  Lest  this  should  not  be  enough — 
and  it  eventually  brought  in  about  £300 — "  two  articles  of  debt  to  the 
colony  "  were  given  in  the  next  May.''  With  this  aid  the  house  was  built 
on  Rev.  Mr.  Hooke's  lot,  where  now  the  College  Street  Church  stands. 
This  lot  was  given  by  Mr.  Hooke  to  the  church  and  by  it  sold  to  the 
college  for  £43.  The  house  cost  about  £600,^  <'  bills  of  credit,"  and  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1722.^  It  was  sold  in  1801  and  taken  down 
in  1834.'^ 

THE   GROWING  COLLEGE. 

In  May,  1719,  just  after  Cutler's  election,  the  general  court  granted 
X300  from  the  sale  of  lands  to  be  paid  to  the  college,  £40  annually  for 
seven  years:  ^^  Provided  no  other  income  that  may  happen  to  apper- 
tain to  said  college  be  sufficient  for  the  encouragement  of  said  college, 
before  the  seven  years  be  expired."  "  This  same  year  room  rent  is  fixed 
at  20  shillings;  graduates  are  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  diplomas; 
the  weekly  charge  for  diet,  sweeping,  and  making  beds  is  4  shillings  and 

» Yale  AnnalB,  202-203.    TnunbuU's  Conn.,  ii,  32.     Connecticut  Records^  vi,  159. 

«  Yale  Annals,  272. 

»  Trumbull's  Conn.,  n,  33.    The  price  paid  was  £80  sterling. 

♦Connecticut  Records,  ii,  256, 260,  267. 

»YaIe  Annals,  237. 

<  Connecticut  Records,  ii,  283. 

»  Connecticnt  Records,  vi,  325-337.    These  amounted  to  £99;  whether  anything 
'was  realized  from  them  is  unknown. 

"£qual  to  £260  sterling. 

•Yale  Annals.  259. 
'©Yale  Book,  i,  463  et  teq, 
"  Connecticut  Records,  ii,  125, 130, 214. 
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4  peiicc.  There  are  now  ^out  40  stadeuts.  One  of  tkese  is  Jonatliaa 
JMwardii.^  Ho  writes  tliis  summer,  "  I  take  very  great  content  under 
my  present  tuition,  as  atrll  the  rest  of  tlie  scholars  seem  te  do.*"  He 
graduated  in  1720  at  the  head  of  his  class,  preached,  bcc-anie  tutor, 
pastor  at  Northampton,  and  later  at  Stock  bridge,  Mass.,  was  choseoi 
president  of  the  college  of  Xew  Jersey^  and  died  there  1758.  He  was 
the  utost  emiuent  graduate  of  the  college,  the  greatest  theologian  of 
his  century,  the  ablest  luetaphysiciau  of  the  i^iriod  between  Leibuiti 
and  Ivant.     Bir  James  Mackintosh  said  of  him: 

IliK  po\v€r  of  subtle  atgmncut,  perhaps  im matched, -certainly  unsurpaaagd  ■inmng 
men,  vras  joined,  as  in  Bomo  of  the  ancieBt  mystic*,  with  a  charact-er  wMoh  raised 
his  piety  to  fervor.  ' 

Prom  a  letter  of  his  we  learn  the  interesting  fact  that  mathematics' 
was  studied  from  the  far-famed  text-books  of  Alsted^s  Geometry  and 
Gassendus's  Astronomy.  '* 

Ou  Sundays  the  students,  for  mai\y  years,  attended  services  in  tlia 
Congregational  Church,  having  seats  reserved  them  in  the  gallery  asi  , 
paying  a  shilling  a  year  apiece  for  them.     All  seemed  pleasant;  buti , 
thunder  storm  was  at  hand,^ 


ii 


THE   FACCLTY'S   CHAIfGE   OF  FAITH, 

The  early  settlers  of  Connecticut  were  all  Congregationalists,  witii  a 
few  stray  Quakers  or  Bogerenes,  But  about  the  begiiining  ai  tk% 
eighteenth  century  tlie  Episc^opal  Church  began  to  efFec;t  a  lodgment 
in  the  colony,  and  cstablishtMi  a  small  church  at  Striitford,  the  t»wa 
wlieiice  Rector  Cntler  went  to  take  charge  of  the  college.  Before  lit 
left,  as  ho  stated  later,  ^Hic  had  been  many  years  of  this  persiiasio*, 
and,  therefore,  ho  was  the  more  uneasy  in  performing  the  acts  of  his 
ministry  at  Sti*atford,  and  the  more  rcadOy  accepted  the  call  to  a  col- 
lege improvement  at  E"cw  Haven,^*'  But  to  announce  such  beliefs  was 
too  serious  a  stei)  to  be  taken  at  once,  and  for  years  he  Icept  them  se- 
cret. On  May  28,  1722,  came  the  first  rumors  of  the  events  to  foUow. 
Then  Bev.  ^Ir.  Josepli  Morgan,  who  had  been  traveling  in  Connecticut, 
wrote  to  Cotton  Mather: 

I  hear  some  iu  Coiuiecticut  complaia  that  Armiiiiaii  books  aro  cried  up  in  Yaie 
OoHegefor  eloquence  andlearniTig  and  Calvinists  despised  for  the  contrary  J 


'A  copy  of  Xrf>cko  iu  tho  college  library  is  said  to  have  t?«nied  Mb  arttentWHi  to 

philosophy.  Locke  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  Yalo  1717-1825,  when  I>itgaM  Stew- 
art's Elements  succeeded  it.  Edwards,  ou  **Th«  Will,"  vrtm  used  at  Tale  cigfetyeare 
after  it  api)cared.     (Yalo  Book,  i,  387.     N.  rwter,  Tal«  AiiuaIr,  213.) 

2  Yalo  Annals,  218-22G. 

^ These  studies  were  increased  In  amount  when  Dr.  fi,  Johusoa  "waa  ttrtor  (Wool- 
•ey).    Yalo  Book,  ii. 

*  Yale  Annals,  203. 

**  Yale  Annals,  214. 

^Yalo  Annals,  270. 

7  Y'alo  Annals,  260. 
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wh]l%  later,  ou  August  20,  Uew  Mr.  Pig^ott,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
Hiary,  wrote  to  En^rland  of  a  confei-eucc  with  Rector  Cutler 
ii-gymeu,  who  ^^are  deteniiiiied  to  dedare  theruHelves  i^ro- 
he  Charch  of  England  as  soou  as  they  uuderstaad  ihe.y  will 
ed  at  home.''^  On  September  12,  eoinijieiicemciit  day,  all 
s  of  the  eolooy  were  aHsembled,  and  the  day  after  the  rec- 
the  two  tutors,  ^Ir.  Browne,  and  five  of  the  neighboring 
presented  themselves  before  the  trustees  and  stated  that 
iS  doubt  the  validity  and  the  rest  are  more  fully  persuadiiil 
irlidity  of  the  Presbyterian  ordination,  in  opposition  to  the 
'"  and,  on  being  asked  for  a  formal  written  statement  of 
>ae  up.  This  event  produced  the  greatest  sensation  in  the 
I,  indeed,  throughout  Xew  England.  Pre^sident  Wo-alsey 
he  alarm  to  that  which  would  bo  caused  now  ^'  if  the  theo- 
Ity  of  tlia  college  wei-e  to  declare  for  the  Church  of  li<jme, 
belief  in  trausubstantiation,  ar»d  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.''^ 
sat  pastor,  and  oue  of  the  trustees,  writing  to  Cotton  Mather, 

I  tlie  axe  ia  hereby  laid  to  the  root  o(  orvr  oivil  and  sucrtaX  tsmplaymento 
g2i.p  opened  Heir  trouble  aud  confusiou  iu  our  churchet.^ 

cliu  setts  Judge  Sew  all  writes  in  his  dhtry : 

>T  prayed;  mncli  bewailed  the  Conncctient  apc>HtaHic;  that  Mr.  Cutler 
)uld  &S¥y  there  wa»  no  minint^r  in  N<^w  Enj^laiid.'* 

tees,  however,  \vithout  doing  anything  at  once,  mijourned 
to  give  the  ministers  time  to  reconsider.^  At  this  October 
ivernor  Baltonstall  presided  **  very  genteelly,"  aud  a  discus- 
rie4  on  till  it  became  bitter,  when  he  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
hat  liector  Cutler,  who  had  been  the  leailer  in  the  confer- 
I  tliey  had  held  in  deciding  on  their  course,  Tutor  Browne, 
:he  ministers'  stood  ftrm,  and  later  sailed  to  Enro]>e  to  take 
e  otber  three  clergymen  were  convinced  and  remamed  Con- 
i»ta.°  One  outcome  of  the  aflfair  was  inevitable,  Rector 
1  no  longer  remain  in  his  position  and  the  trustees  voted 
do  excuse  the  Eev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  services  as 
lie  College,  that  the  trustees  aeceptof  the  resignation  wliieh 
hath  made  as  tutor.'^^  They  also  voted  that  all  officers  in 
:  assent  to  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  Sayiu'ook  platform 
eularly  give  satisfaction  of  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in 
bo  Arminian  and  prelatical  corruptions.^  ^®  It  is,  however,  a 
fable  fact  that  none  of  the  graduates  who  changed  their 


Doc,  r,  57. 
H  Ch.  in  Conn.,  i,  38. 
Hist.  Discourse,  1850. 
'a  Ch.  in  Conn.,  I,  39. 
?.  Soc.  Colls.  5,  yn,  309. 


•Yale  Annals, 270. 
'^Messrs.  Johnson  and  Wetrnoro. 
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faith  changed  their  affection  to  Yale  College,^  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
afterwards  did  it  signal  service. 

Eector  Cutler,  on  his  return  from  Europe,  became  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1766.* 

THE  INTERREGNUM— 1723-1726. 

*  A  strange  system  was  tried  that  next  winter.  Kew  tutors  had  been 
appointed,  but  the  rectorship  was  vacant,  and  the  plan  was  devised 
that  the  trustees  should  reside  at  the  college  in  turn,  a  month  each. 
This,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  worked  poorly;  the  time  was  too  short, 
and  different  men  necessarily  followed  different  plans  of  instruction, 
with  different  degrees  of  skill.'  Apparently  Eev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of 
Hartford,  was  informally  offered  the  rector's  position,  and  it  was  he  who 
gave  the  degrees  in  1723;  a  prpof  that  the  old  animosities  of  the  time 
of  removal  were  entirely  forgotten.  In  April,  1723,  the  trustees  chose 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Williams,*  of  Boston,  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  and  on  his 
declination  Eev.  Eliphalet  Adams,  of  New  London;  Rev.  Edward  Wig- 
glesworth,  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard,  and  Rev.  William  RusseD, 
of  Middletown,  were  successively  chosen  and  successively  declined.* 
In  their  despair  the  trustees  fell  back  again  on  Rector  Andrew,  and  he 
presided  at  the  commencements  in  1724, 1725,  and  1726.®  He  lived  to  be 
the  last  survivor  of  the  original  trustees  and  to  be  pastor  at  Milford 
over  fifty  years,  for  his  death  did  not  occur  until  1738. 

During  the  interregnum  Governor  Saltoustall  died,  September  20, 
1724,  a  man  whose  friendship  for  the  college  had  often  been  proved.^ 

THE  EXPLANATORY  CHARTER. 

Some  points  had  been  left  vague  in  the  first  charter:  how  many  trus- 
tees should  be  a  quorum,  whether  trustees  could  be  removed,  etc.,  and 
this  uncertainty  had  occasioned  trouble  in  times  past.  Just  after  Rec- 
tor Cutler  left,  the  trustees  sent  questions  to  the  legislature  on  those 
points.  In  answer  Governor  Saltonstall  drew  up,  and  the  general  court 
amended  and  passed,  "  an  act  in  explanation  of  and  in  addition  to  "  the 
former  one.^  It  provided  that  when  a  trustee  is  "  by  Providence  inca- 
pacitated from  attending  that  service,  or  shall  himself  decline  the  same, 
the  trustees  may  choose  a  successor;  that  on  notice  of  a  meeting,  by 
consent  of  three  trustees,  seven  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of 
these  may  pass  votes;  that  the  age  for  trustees  shall  be  reduced  to  30 
years,  and  that  the  rector  shall  be,  exofficio^  a  trustee."^  There  was, 
for  a  time,  some  hesitation  about  the  reception  of  this  act,  "  and  at  first 

>  Rector  Cntler  is  said  to  have  been  hostile  *  Yale  Annals,  290. 

to  it  in  later  years,  but  he  was  a  Har-  «  Yale  Annals,  597. 

yard  man. — (Yale  Annals,  273),  ">  Yale  Annals,  312. 

«  Yale  Annals,  272.  •  Yale  Annals,  289. 

•Tmmbnirs  CQnnecticut,  u,  36,  »  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  417. 
<Yale  Annals,  273. 
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the  trustees  faile<l  to  observe  some  of  its  provisions."    The  rector  was 
not  recognized  as  a  trustee  till  1721.* 

BECTOB  ELISHA  WILLIAMS   (1725-1739). 

On  September  29, 1725,  the  trustees  chose  Kev.  Elisha  Williams  as 
rector.  This  was  the  man  who  had  conducted  the  rival  college  at 
Wethersfield  some  years  before  5  but  now  all  parties  were  ftilly  recon- 
ciled and  diflferences  were  forgotten.  Eector  Williams  was  in  many 
ways  a  remarkable  man;  bom  in  Massachusetts^  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1711,  be  studied  divinity,  and,  marrying  in  Wethersfield  began  there 
the  study  of  law.  This  study  was  broken  off  by  his  occupation  as 
teaclier  of  the  college  students,  and  after  all  these  were  united  in  New 
Haven  lie  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  ^N^ewington.  There  he 
was  officiating  when  the  call  to  Yale  College  reached  him.'  His  re- 
sponse was  probably  favorable,  for  the  trustees  at  once  appealed  to 
the  assembly  to  free  Newington  from  "country  tax ^  for  four  years^ 
so  that  they  might  use  the  money  to  settle  another  minister.  This  the 
legislature  did,  furthermore  rejoicing  "  in  the  good  Providence  that  con- 
ducted the  reverend  trustees  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  a  rector  in  said 
college  witli  a  gentleman  so  agreeable  to  the  country  and  so  very  accept- 
able to  the  assembly.^  ^ 

The  negotiations  wjth  him  were  not  concluded  at  once,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  general  assembly  granted  Xewington  £100  I65.  "in 
satisfaction  for  part  of  the  sum  the  trustees  agreed  the  said  inhabitants 
should  have,^  this  being  done  on  the  information  from  the  trustees  that 
"  they  had  prevailed  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Elisha  Williams."  *    On  Sep- 
tember 13, 1726,  he  was  inaugurated,  making  an  oration  in  the  college 
hall,  assenting  to  the  confession  of  faith,  and  being  saluted  as  realtor  by 
the  trustees,  coming  in  succession.*    He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  governing  more  by  influence  than  by  rules.     Under  him 
vice  and  disorder  were  suppressed  and  taste  for  study  and  useful  and 
polite  literature  increased,  and  *^  the  college  flourished  and  was  happy."* 
His  family  was  very  prominent  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  to  that 
fact  Yale  is  indebted  for  the  large  number  of  students  who  entered  there 
from  that  section  of  the  country.'' 

PEACE  AND  PBOSPEBITY. 

Tuition  was  raised  to  40  shillings  in  1726,  but  this  did  not  hinder  the 
increase  of  students.    In  that  year  twenty-three  graduated,  the  largest 

1  Tale  Annals,  289. 

s  Yale  Annals,  321. 

»  Connecticnt  Becords,  vi,  569.  On  April  13, 1726,  the  conncil  sent  him  a  letter. — 
Connecticut  Becords,  vi,  580. 

*•  Connecticnt  Becords,  Irn,  24.         '* 

»  Trambuirs  Connecticut,  11,  36. 

*  J.  L.  Kingsley,  11 ;  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  ir,  37. 

»  Yale  Annals,  322.  He  was  ik  relative  of  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Wnii«n.  CoUege.  ^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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dafitB  ae  yet^  mtd  the  nam^  and  ftanA  of  tka  cotiege  gra^kiaUy  sprea 
through  tbo  neighboring  colonies.  Prcmi  liFew  York  caiae  tbe  £«] 
Livingstons,^  destined  to  play  so  important  apart  in  the  history  of  thei 
State.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersc 
also  B&&t  men*  Iii  1Z35  gradu^ited  I>r.  Jes^^  Bellamy,  the  disti 
gaished  tkeol^aa^  and  Aaroa  Burr  th^  elder^  whe  ^st&  the  8eco&d< 
the  three  pirefiidenit»  Yale  gav«  the  young  Ck^egeof  'E%w  Jersej,  Tii 
years  carlleF  Yale  sent  forth  another  of  luer  loag  li^t  of  ceUeg«  piei 
dents  in  the  person  of  Kev.  Eleazar  Wheeloek,  who,  with  hiaelassottt 
Bev.  Dr.  Beav^nnin  Poaiefoy,  was  the  first  ah^^er  in  the  "Deai 
bounty,"  of  which  mere  auoiu  Dsrix^  thiaperiod  Conaeetieat,  m  %yi 
was  faith&il  to^  the  eoUege.  In  1727  the  aaaembly  gcaiUed  if  the  ij 
post  duty  ou  rhum  for  one  yesur,"  ^  but  refused  to  firee  the  leetar  £n 
taxatioai,  a»  it  did  again  two  yeacs  later.  la  1728,^  ok  accoa&t  ^^  i 
jNresi^ing  eirciua^anees  of  Yale  College  in  lei^^eet  of  money  te  go^ 
the  ineideBife  ehargee,^  the  colony  treasurer  is  ordeied  to  adraaee  £^ 
and  the  next  yeara  gratnt  of  £M  &>r  two  years  is  made,^  in  additioa 
the  ^^  former  alii^wancew"  Am  hiHe  of  eredit  were  losing  rahie,  m  It 
tiije  e^ra  grant  for  two  years  wa»  hieveaeed  to  £1Mj  and  this  i 
several  times  se&ewed,  ee  as  te  extend  till  1741.^ 

In  1732,  on  memorial  from  the  trustees,  ^<  the  asBeoibly  de  gua^a 
order,  tl^  in  eaeh  ef  the  ftve  new  townehips  lately  laid  oat  east 
OaBatonnaek  Biy^^r,  there  aheJl  be  Isttd  out  in  one  entire  pieee3#0  as 
of  land,  which  tf  aets  of  land  shall  be  granted  aod  eoofirmed  t&  1 
trustees  of  the  eoilege."  ^  For  laying  out  these  ^  college  fitf ms,''  i 
were  ax^propriaifeed  in  1738,'  and  a  patient  for  them  wae  given  io  1^ 
^The  reetor,  tutors,  and  students  of  the  college^  until  the  expkali 
of  the  time  for  taking  thesr  second  degree,"  were  freed  from  poU  ta: 
in  1737,^^  and  the  reet<M:'s  estate  like  HisJi  of  clergymen  is  to  be  firee  fr 
aasessment. 

The  '^  eoilege  house"  about  this  time  began  to  need  resales,  aud  i 
were  appropriated  therefor  in  October,  1730s  bat  the  cost  was  censU 
ably  more,^^  and  so  in  1730,  J&12S,  ISe.  M.  had  to  be  graated  fer  th 
repeairs  and  for  erecting  a  fonce^^ 


'  Peter  Van  B.  was  in  the  class  of  1731,  Jolm  m  ihait  of  r735,  Phifip  in  1737, 
William  in  1741. 

2  Connecticnt  Records,  vii,  133. 

3  Yalo  Annala,  365,  401. 

*  Conmocticut  Becovda,  vu,  17^ 

*  Connecticut  Records,  vii,  229. 

0  Connecticnt  Records,  vii,  302,  473,  523;  viii,  24,  203. 
''  Connecticut  Records,  vii,  412. 
»  Cosmccticut  Records,  xin,  20a, 
»  Connecticut  Records,  viil,  346. 
»o  Connecticut  Records,  viii,  131. 
*^  Connecticnt  Records,  viii,  15. 

i^  Connecticut  Records,  viii,  37,  66,  75.    In  Oc^obtr,.  173S^  j&S  Ss.  9d.  is  mpjto 
eted  W  Mb*  PaAdesBou  aa  aa  unpaid  Volaiifie  of  this  g|»at. 
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Of  ibd  imer  life^of^he^eoliege  during  thk  period  w«  i^now  bat  iittle. 
Boapdia  Oommoos  -odst  aboul;  5  ^Uliogs^  week^  tuitioB  ^sliilliQ|p^ 
»Dd  gradttfttkm  obsrgeB  ^ero  40  sblHio^s  HHH^e.^    The  rules  were  in 
mMfflacrigt  and  BHist  be  ^eopied  bj  <eaek  student^  same  of  them  ate 
pasfting  stxMise.    The  reqmir^ientB  for  admisaion  are  ^'  to  be  found  ox- 
pert  mJiK>th  j^  Gpeck  4uid4attm  Orammec,  as  also  Grammoticfilly  Ee- 
Bolving  both,  iat^  ^and  Oi^ek  aoMiors  aaid  in  making  .good  and  true 
b^tiiL"    ^EreQT  etudeat    shall    exeFcise  bimself  in  jEUading  Holy 
Scriptuses  bf  himself  4la^  by  dBff^  yt  ye  word  of  Christ  may  Dwell  in   • 
Bim  ritchfy  and  yt  he  may  be  ftUed  with  ye  knowledge  of  ye  will  of 
God  in  all  ^visdem  and  spirttuaA  vnderstandiiotg."    Students  aire  to 
^^avoid  profane  swearing^  iy^^gy  meedless  asseyert^ions,  foolish  .garrot 
ings,  Ghidings,  strifes^  railii^s^  .gestiug,  uneonvely  noise^  spreading  ffl 
vom.omj  Divu^gi^g  ^eerets,  and  all  ^aanner  of  troobleeome  and  ofieusive 
behavenr."    ^^2^  nndecpWuate  iriull,  upon  pretence  of  Beoreation^  -or 
any  excuse  whatsoever,''  without  permission,  ^*be  absent  from  his  study, 
•r  ^F^auiled  ^exenases  in  ye  school,  except  Half  an  H<nir  ^stt  break- 
ftstey  «ii  Hcor  and  Half  ^i^  wxm  o^r  Pinner^  4ind  after  ye  Evening 
l^m^er  mi  >aiB6  of  ye  CkMsk,"     ^^^o  «tiid<»it  «liall  go  into  ai\y  tavern, 
TOit«a1ting  iboose,  or  inn  te  -eat  or  Brinlc;,  exoqpt  be  «hall  be  Cidled  by 
biB^paeeQla,'^r««me  soffioi^xt person,  yt  ye  Sector  oir  tutor  shall  exoept 
oC"    ^^Ifo  sfatdettt  ftbaill  me  ^GoB^^any  or  familiar  aoquaintauce  of 
poraoBS  of  a  Biasoliite  atnd  noquiet  life,  nor  intermeddle  with  men's 
bMinwft,  nor  intsude  lumself  into  ^  Ghmobers  of  students,  nor 
sball  any  undergraduate  go  aitt<3oarte,  electicma,  Ke^iz^  ^igh  Ds^s, 
or  go  a  hunting,' or  fowling,"  without  leave,  nor  shall  any  be  out  of 
his  room  after  9  at  nigttt,  nor  have  a  "light  in  his  Chamber  after 
eleven,  nor  hefore  ibar  in  ye  morning."    Prayers   are   to  be  at  6 
jk  JSL  in  <mnimer  amd  sunrise  in  winter  (a  more  reasonable  time  than 
was  nflod  in  ihe  memory  of  those  aow  living),  and  between  4  and  5 
p.  flOQ.  ^^  AH  ondei^raduates,  exeept  freshmen  who  shaU  itead  english 
into  Gireeic,  shall  Bead  ^ome  part  of  yo  old  testament  out  of  Hebrew 
mXoGsett  in  ye  morning,  and  shall  torn  some  part  of  ye  new  testa- 
ment out  of  ye  english  or  laittin  into  ye  Greek  att  evening  attye  time  of 
Beecitatioo."    "AH  «tadentK;  after  ^ey  shall  have  done  rescuing rbet- 
fudck  and  ethicks  on  fridays  recite  ^ollebins  ^  theology  and  on  Saturday 
iBwiraing  Ames  thedogie  thesis  in  his  Medulla  and  on  Saturday  even- 
ii^  jro  assemblies  'shorter  chatechism  in  lattin  and  on  Sabbath  Diqt 
attend  jfo  explication  of  Ames's  Gases  of  Conscience." 

In  Freshman  year,  on  the  "four  first  Days  of  ye  week"^ore  reeita- 
ttons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  "onely  beginning  logick  att  ye  latter  end  of 
ye  year."  Sophomores  were  occupied  with  "  logick,  with  ye  exercise 
of  themselves  in  ye  tongues."    The  junionB  studied  principally  "phis- 

« Yale  Annala,  346.    In  1727  "  tho  Reverend  Trustees  "  took  the  oath  of  ollQffiance 
teiA9»0tr  Sng  teosge  M,  -Ooaa.  9^00.,  vn,  182. 
*L*ater  "  or  Gardiner''  was  added. 
»A  Swiss  who  wrote  in  Latin  (Woolsey),  Yale  Book,  u,  495. 
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icks;"  while  the  seniors  labored  over  ^^metaphisicksand  mathematicks, 
still  Carrying  on  ye  former  studies.^  The  last  days  of  the  week  were 
used  by  all  for  "  Ehetorick,  oratory,  and  divinity,''  to  the  first  two  of 
which  list  Eeetor  Williams  paid  great  attention.  Syllogistic  disputa- 
tious and  reading  sermons  fell  to  the  lot  of  all.  Punishment  was  by 
fines.  '^Non  graduated  students"  might  not,  on  commencement  day, 
make  "  provision  of  inebriating  Drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever  nxK>n 
penalty  of  being  degraded,''  nor  might  they  have  it  at  their  rooms.^ 
College  commons,  as  ever,  were  a  source  of  complaint^  and  at  times 
even  the  staid  students  of  the  period,  got  "six  quarts  of  Ehum  and 
about  two  payls  fool  of  Sydar  and  about  eight  pounds  suger  and  mad 
it  into  Samson  and  evited  every  Scholer  in  Colege  and  mad  such  pro- 
digius  Bought"^  that  the  tutor  was  aroused. 

In  1738,  the  trustees  resolved  to  admit  no  student  till  some  one 
would  sign  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  his  dues,  a  provision  in  force  even 
yet.* 

The  gifts  of  friends  came  from  time  to  time  5  good  Dr.  Watts  sent 
over  all  his  works,  and  later  a  pair  of  globes.'  Dr.  Daniel  Turner,  of 
London,  sent  over  28  volumes,  and  asked  for  and  received  an  honorary 
M.  D.  therefor,  which,  the  wits  of  the  i)eriod  said,  meant  "Multnm 
Donavit"  ^  Joseph  Thompson,  esq.,  of  London,  gave  mathemati  3al 
books  in  1730,  and  added  a  set  of  surveying  instruments  four  years 
later,  at  which  time  a  reflecting  telescope,  a  microscope,  a  barometer, 
and  other  mathematical  instruments  were  purchased  by  subscription* 
Thus  began  Tale's  collection  of  apparatus."' 

BISHOP  BERKELEY. 

But  all  other  gifts  were  overshadowed  by  one  from  him  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  subdivision,  George  Berkeley,  D.  D.,  bom 
in  Ireland,  1684,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  Dean  of 
Derry,  and  later  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  About  1725  he  formed  the  idea 
of  founding  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  to  educate  the  American  abo- 
rigines and  to  train  Church  of  England  missionaries  for  America.' 
It  was  a  chimerical  scheme.  Bermuda  is  600  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  continent,  and  his  "  Proposal"  reads  like  a  romance.®  His 
hopes  for  the  endowment  of  the  college  were  from  an  appropriation  ot 
ifi20,000  from  the  Crown  lands  in  St.  Kitts,  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
proposed,  after  much  solicitation,  and  which  the  Commons  accepted* 

>  Yale  Annals,  347,351. 
3  Yale  Annals,  472. 
'Yale  Annals,  598. 
<Yale  Annals,  597. 
^Baldwin's  History  of  Yale  CoUege, 
«Yale  Annals,  274.    J.  L.  Kingsley,  33,  44. 
'Yale  Annals,  521. 

»D.  C.  Oilman's  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  College,  N.  H.  Col.  Hist.   Sao. 
Colls.  148. 
»YaleBook,  I,  58. 
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Berkeley,  an  enthusiast,  obtained  large  subscriptions  from  Ms  friends, 
and  with  his  own  private  means  thought  he  had  enough  prospect  of 
success  to  come  with  his  family  to  America,  and  did  so,  arriving  at 
Newport,  E.  I.,  January  23, 1729.^  He  had  pronounced  the  age  barren 
of  glorious  schemes;  but,  to  falsify  his  own  words,  he  left  one  of  the 
richest  preferments  in  Europe  to  endeavor  to  Christianize  and  edu- 
cate the  heathen  on  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.'  It  adds  a  link  of  connec- 
tion with  another  celebrated  Irish  dean  to  think  that  he  received  a  leg- 
acy of  £4,000  from  Miss  Vanhomrig  (Swift's  Vanessa)  before  leaving 
Europe.  He  purchased  a  farm  at  !N"ewi)ort,  as  a  convenient  place  for 
inquiry  concerning  the  country  and  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
college,  after  its  founding.  He  met  several  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  country  round  about,  notably  Eector  Williams,  Dr.  Jared  Eliot  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  through  whose  influence  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
Yale  and,  while  waiting  the  founding  of  his  college,  wrote  one  of  his 
greatest  works,  "Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher."  Newport 
was  a  thriving  town  of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  and  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  moving  his  college  there,  but  finally  decided  not<to  do  so.^  At  last 
his  hopes  were  destroyed  and,  wearied  with  the  useless  waiting,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1731,  and  died  in  Europe  twenty  years  later.  *  Just 
before  his  departure  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  "  bespoke  the 
Dean's  regard''  for  Yale  College,  "not  having  any  further  view  than  to 
hope  he  might  perhaps  send  it  some  good  books."  ^  In  the  letter  referred 
to,  he  says: 

My  endeavors  shall  not  bo  wanting  to  be  nseful,  and  I  should  be  very  glad*  to  be 
BO,  in  particular  to  the  college  at  New  Haven,  and  the  more  as  yon  were  once  a 
member  of  it  and  have  still  an  influence  there,  I  have  left  a  box  of  books  to  be  given 
away  by  jon.  The  Greek  and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given  to  such  lads  as  yon 
think  wiU  make  the  best  use  of  them,  or  to  the  school  at  New  Haven/ 

He  not  only  gave  this,  but,  on  July  26, 1732,  he  made  out  a  deed  con- 
veying his  Rhode  Island  farm  of  06  acres  to  the  college.  This  gift  was 
valued  at  £3,000.'^  This  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  college,  which 
was  to  give  the  income  to  three  students  "  towards  their  maintenance  and 
subsistence,  between  their  first  and  second  degree;"  these  are  to  be  called 
*^  scholars  of  the  house,"  ^  and  while  holding  the  position  to  reside  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  at  college.  They  are  to  be  chosen  in  May,  by 
J 

>  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn.,  i,  76. 

«  Winsor,  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Amer.,  v,  141. 

*  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn.,  i,  78. 

'*  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  CoUcge,  148. 

*  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  College,  151. 
^  Yale  Annals,  421. 

»  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn,  i,  83. 

*  **  SchoUuia  cedililua ''  of  the  Latin  laws.  Before  this  the  term  was  used  for  a  sort  of 
^'fiBdile,"  appointed  by  president  and  tutors  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  was  some- 
'wliat  like  the  inspector  of  to-day.  He  was  not  to  leave  till  Friday  after  commence- 
ment; because  in  that  week  more  than  usual  damage  was  done  to  the  buildings. 
l^oolsey,  43. 
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tUe  '^presideut^  or  head  of  tlie  college,"  and  ^Hhe  seuicHr  episcopiyi  uia* 
sionary  of  that  coUony "  (which  place  Dr*  Johnson  then  occupied)^  and 
the  examination  was  to  be  on  Greek  and  Latin;  ^^all  persona  having 
&ec  access  to  hear  the  said  examination  and  tiie  best  scholars  are  to  be 
chosen."  In  case  of  a  division  in  opinion  among  the  jodges  it  was  to  be 
decided  by  lot*^  Further,  if  no  Episcopal  clergyman  be  there^  ^'  the  eleo- 
tion  shaH  be  performed  by  the  rector  alone^  and,  if  there  be  a  snrpLos 
from  vacandes,  the  same  is  to  be  laid  oat  for  Greek  and  Latin  books  to  be 
disposed  of  to  soch  of  the  undergraduate  students,  as  shall  show  them- 
selves most  deserving  by  their  compositions  in  the  Latin  toaigoe  oa  a 
moral  subject  or  theme  proposed  by  the  electors.^  Finally^  if  any  diffi- 
culty, dispute,  or  difference  ^^ arise,"  Berkeley  was  to  be  final  arbiter.' 
President  Stiles  gives,  as  a  reason  for  this  munifieient  gift,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  ^^  persuaded  the  Bean  to  beHeve  that  Yale  CioUege  would  soob 
become  Episcopal  and  that  they  had  received  his  immaterial  philos- 
ophy." ^  At  ilrst^  wbea  the  news  came  to  Yale  of  this  gift,  they  weie 
almost  afraid  to  receive  it,  lest  it  should  be  clogged  with  proselyting 
oonditious^  but  the  deed  of  gift  reassured  tbem  and  the  trosteeB 
heartily  thanked  the  Dean,  in  December,  and  Bector  Williams,  a  httie 
later,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in  Boston,  to  remove  his  suspicions,  says: 

The  gift  ii  made  to  us  in  such  a  mamnet  as  begpoaka  a  tene  Catholio  sfoiit  iad 
tlii»  donatkm  I  hope  may  w^rre  to  tba  end  tbe  Deaa  in  hia  lettar  to  me  aaya  hepnjs 
it  may^  in  the  pronMytlng  charity^  learning,  and  piety  in  this  part  of  the  wosli.* 

The  list  of  scholars  from  that  time  to  this  has  numbered  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Ycde's  graduates  and  many  a  freshman  has  been 
spurred  on  in  classical  study  by  the  contest  for  tiie  Berkeley  premimBS 
in  Latin  composition.*  The  management  of  this  gift,  howevOT,  is  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  how  to  get  as  little  good  as  possible  from  a  benefec* 
tion.  In  1763  the  college  authorities  most  foolishly  leased  the  farm  for 
099  years,  as  they  found  that  "by  leasing  said  farm  on  short  leases,'' it 
"is  not  improved  to  so  good  an  advantage  as  land  cultivated  by  free- 
holders.'' This  lease,  with  some  immaterial  changes,  still  endures  and, 
though  at  the  lowest  computation  the  land  is  now  worth  8100,000,  it 
brings  the  college  only  $140  a  year !®  In  return  for  the  gratitude  shown 
him,  Berkeley  strove  to  do  something  for  the  college  library.  He  had 
written  in  1730  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  know  "whether  they  would  admit  the 
writings  of  Hooker  and  Chillingfleet  into  the  library  of  the  college  in 

*  Among  the  illnstrions  mon  who  lield  the  "  Dean's  bounty  "  ia  the  oc4oBial  pflM 
were  Aaron  Burr,  Jared  Ingersoll^  William  Samuel  JolutBoa,  Pse«idiiit  BaggB^ 
James  A.  Hillhonse,  Governor  Strong,  of  Maaaa^iuaatts^  SilaaDeana,  JolmTrsBibiiU, 
President  Dwight,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  Chauncey  Goodrich. 

-Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  College,  155, 156. 

^BUhop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  CoUsge,  152. 

'Yale  Annals,  470,471. 

»A  list  to  1865  is  givati  in  ''  Bishop  Borkeloy'a  Gifts  to  Yalo  CoUo^a^''  166-lM. 

«  BMurdaley's  Lifo  of  S.  Johnson,  80, 81. 
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HewHjKTMi^^  aodat  thethneaf  hiftde6diugilie£an%be  writeg  again: 
<'I  shall  maA^  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  benefaction  of  books  for  tlie 
college  Mbrmry  and  am  not  witbout  bopes  of  saccess."  ^  Soacess  indeed 
feUowed  bisefiodK^  for, on  May  30^  1733, be  shipped  abo«t  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  vokunes  for  the  college^  ^^  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  to 
Asiexica  at  oae  time,"  says  President  Clap.  The  oollectiou  contained 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  folios  and  was  estimated 'to  be  worth 
nearly  £50^  sterling.  The  collection  was  admirably  selected  and,  for 
many  y^ars,  was  kept  in  au  especial  part  of  the  library .^  The  good 
Bi^iop  n^ever  lost  interest  in  the  college  he  had  aided.  President  Clap 
aant  him,  as  the  work  of  Berkelian  schtrfars^  some  <^  agreeable  speei- 
HMiisofleaniiiig^''iBl75€i  Writing  in  retitni,  Berkley  aaySy  ^Bj 
them  I  find  a  considerable  progressr  made  in  astrtmomy  and  e^^ter  aea- 
demical  studies  in  your  college,  in  the  welfare  and  prosi)erity  whereof 
I  sincerely  interest  myself.^    A  year  later  he  writes  again: 

Tbe  clafly  increase  of  learning  androligion  in  yonr  seminary  of  Tale  College  gtyos 
me  very  sensible  pleasure  and  an  ample  recompense  for  my  poor  endeavors  i«f 
further  those  good  ends.  May  God's  Providence  continue  to  prosper  and  cherish  the 
rudiments  of  good  eduestioii;  ^vUch  hare  hitherto  taken  root  and  tiirive  so  well 
under  your  auspicious  care  and  government.^ 

There  is  something  extremely  pleasant  in  the  interest  that  this  staunch 
churchman  took  in  the  Oongregationalist  Oollege,  and  the  fciendly  in- 
tercourse he  maintained  with  its  stem^  uncompromising  old  president. 
It  has  been  intimated?  that  the  college  was  not  sufficiently  gratefhl  for 
the  gift;  hut  this  seems  incorrect.  When  news  came  of  Berkeley's 
death  President  Stiles^  then  tutor,  delivered  a  Latin  address  in  memory 
of  him.* 

BBOTOB  WHiLIAHS  BEarOHS. 

The  reetor  had,  in  1739,  presided  over  ihB  college  tea  thirteen  years. 
He  had  seen  aD  his  sons  graduate  aotd  his  own  healtii  had  been  im- 
paired by  the  sea  air  and  the  sedentary  life  ;^  so  he  gave  up  his  office  in 
the  year  above  named.  The  trustees  acc^ted  his  resignation  ^^  with 
ipreat  rehictaiicy '^  and  '^  haar^  thankfulness  for  aU  his  past  good  serv- 
ice is  tUa  captttity,"  which  tbaraks  he  fblly  des^ved.  He  returned 
to  Ms  farm  in  Wetbersfleld,  went  to  the  legislature,  and  was  chosen 
speaker  at  once;  not  only  did  he  receive  that  honor,  but  they  also  made 
hiin  a  judge  of  the  superior  court."    In  1745  he  went  as  chaplain  of  a 

1  Beardslej^fl  Life  €^  S.  JohnAon,  75. 

>  Beardsley'i  Life  of  S.  Johnson,  SI. 

>  Yolo  Anuala,  471.  Trumbuirs  Conn.,  n,  302*  Bishop  Berkeley'a  Qift  to  Tale 
CmUmgp  (»li0i  of  the  iMMkft),  1S^16B<. 

^  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Talc  College,  166. 

»  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn,  i,  84, 

^Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  CoUego,  169. 

^Yale  Annals,  621. 

«Yale  Annals,  632;  Tmmbnirs,  Connecticut,  ii,  302. 
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regiment  on  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton^  and^  in  1740,  was 
made  colonel  and  commander-in-cliief  of  the  Connecticut  forces.  In 
1749  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey  induced  him  to  solicit  funds  for  it  in 
England  and  thither  he  went,  being  also  commissioned  to  procure  some 
moneys  due  from  the  government  to  his  regiment  There  he  met  the 
Countess  of  .Huntingdon,  Whitfield,  Doddridge,  and  others  of  the 
"Evangelicals,"  and  there,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  married  Miss 
Scott,  a  daughter  of  the  good  old  commentator  on  the  Scriptures. 
Dr.  Doddridge  wrote  of  him : 

I  look  upon  Col.  Williams  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth ;  he  hm, 
Joined  to  an  ardent  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  consummate  prudence,  greit 
candor  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  a  certain  nobleness  of  soul  capable  of  oontrtr- 
ing  and  acting  the  greatest  things  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  his  haTing 
done  them  J 

On  his  return  to  this  country,  this  versatile  man  became  a  merchant^ 
went  to  the  intercolonial  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754,  and  died  a  year 
later.* 

BECTOB  (LATER  PRESIDENT)  CLAP,  1739-1766. 

The  trustees  dreaded  another  interregnum  and,  the  day  after  Beetle 
Williams's  resignation,  October  31,  1739,  met  and  "proceeding  after 
much  deliberation,  to  the  choice  of  a  meet  person  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
rectorate,  made  choice  of  the  Eev'd  Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  of  Windham.' 
He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1703,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1721,  being  the  fifth  and  last  of  Yale's  presidents  to  graduate  fipom 
that  college,  or,  indeed,  from  any  9ther  than  Yale  itself.  He  had  been 
pastor  at  Windham,  Conn.,  since  1726,^  and  had  a  reputation  for  sound 
scholarship  and  familiarity  with  the  whole  course  of  academic  studies, 
especially  with  pure  mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  both  of  which 
branches  he  much  advanced  the  curriculum.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  of  character  and  remarkable  qualifications  for  business.'*  He 
was  a  pronounced  Calvinist  in  faith.    President  Stiles  says  of  him: 

He  had  strong  mental  powerS;  clear  perception,  and  solid  Judgment.  Thongii  noi 
eminent  for  classical  learning,  lie  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  three  leaned 
tongues.  In  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  I  have  no  reason  to  think  he  wai 
equaled  by  any  man  in  America,  except  the  most  learned  Prof.  Winthrop.  He  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  Scriptures  and  had  read  the  most  eminent  divines  of  thelisl 
two  hundred  years.  He  was  considerably  read  in  the  common  law  of  England  aod 
in  the  municipal  laws  of  his  country.  He  was  not  boisterous,  or  noisy,  bat  stillt 
quiet,  contemplative,  determined,  resolute,  firm,  immovable  even  to  absolute  despo- 
tism. As  to  his  person,  he  was  not  tall,  yet,  being  thick  set,  he  appeared  rathsr 
large  and  bulky.    His  aspect  was  light,  placid,  serene,  and  contemplative.^ 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood  said  in  his  funeral  sermon,  **  He  presided  with  wisdom,  gnT' 
ity,  and  authority."    J.  L.  Kingsley,  11. 
>  Yale  Annals,  633-635;  Trumbuirs  Connecticut,  ii,  303. 
'Yale  Annals,  636. 
<J.  L.  Kingsley,  12. 
»J.  L.  Kingsley,  IB. 
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He  fearlessly  and  devotedly  advanced  the  interests  of  tlie  college. 

His  i)eopledid  not  wish  to  lose  him;  but,  "as  they  were  not  satisfied 
tbat  they  should  be  in  the  way  of  their  duty  if  they  opposed  his  going, 
they  would  lay  the  whole  affair  to  the  council  of  Providence."  *  A  coun- 
cil of  ministers  was  called  and  on  December  10  advised  his  leaving. 
On  April  2, 1740,  he  was  indticted  into  the  rectorship  of  the  college, 
which  now  numbered  some  eighty  students  and  had  had  over  four  hun- 
dred graduates.*  He  proved  his  orthodoxy  to  the  trustees  and  addresses 
were  made  in  the  college  hall.  The  church  in  Windham  asked  for  a  re- 
compense for  losing  their  pastor,  and  a  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred  said  that  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
about  half  a  minister's  nsual  service  in  a  pastorate  (rather  longer  pas- 
torates being  in  vogue  then  than  now),  the  town  should  receive  one-half 
of  his  settiement,*  or  £53  sterling,  which  the  general  assembly  gave 
them  in  May,  in  the  depreciated  "bills  of  credit,''  £310  of  which  were 
needed  to  make  np  the  sum.^ 

THE  END  OF  THE  COLLEaiATE  SCHOOL. 

The  colony  continued  as  generous  as  ever.  In  1741,  it  freed  "the 
rector,  tutors,  and  students  at  the  collegiate  school"*  from  military 
service  again  and,  a  year  later,  put  a  premium  on  the  diplomas  by  en- 
acting that  "no  person,  who  has  not  been  educated  or  graduated  in 
Yale  College,  oi*  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  or  some  other  allowed 
foreign  protestant  college  or  university  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  this  government,  respecting  the  settling  and  support  of  minis- 
ters."* The  colony  also  gave  more  substantial  aid;  in  1741,  it  granted 
^*£30  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  new  tenour"  for  three  years,  "in  addition 
to  the  standing  allowance," "^  and  two  years  thereafter,  "in  lieu  of  all 
former  grants,"  it  gave  "such  sum  in  bills  of  public  credit  as  shall  be 
equivalent  to  £100  lawful  money."  •  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  commencement  8i)eakers  in  1740,  discussed  the 
question,  "An  Pecuniam  chartaceam  ^editi  immutabilis  emittere  pos- 
sibile  sitt"  and  answered  in  the  negative.*^ 

From  time  to  time,  the  buildings  needed  repairs.  In  1740,  the  trus- 
tees petitioned  and  the  legislature  granted  "that  the  college  house  shall 
be  repaired  at  the  charge  of  this  Colony  as  soon  as  may  be,"  and  a 
committee  yas  appointed  to  "draw  out  of  the  publick  treasury  of  this 
Colony  enough  to  make  these  repairs."  A  further  petition  was  made 
for  a  new  house,  as  the  present  one  only  held  about  one-half  the 
students;  this,  however,  was  x>ostponed  and  the  war  coming  on  still 

« Yale  Book,  i,  65.  •  *  Connocticat  Records,  viii,  379. 

•Tale  Annals,  636.  ^^ Connecticut  Records,  vm,  502. 

•Tmmbull's  Conn.,  n,  303.  *  Connecticut  Records,  vin,  436. 

'"Connectieat  Records,  viu,  308.  ^  Connecticut  Records,  Yin,  553. 

*In  English  "whether  it  be  possible  to  emit  a  paper  money  of  nnohangeable 
▼aloe.''    (Tale  Annals,  p.  637.) 

3063 7  ^  . 
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further  deferred  itJ  lu  October,  1741,  it  was  voted  to  ereet  a  kitdien 
back  of  the  rector's  hou^e,  to  impair  it,  and  to  feace  the  lot,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  as  before^  to  draw  each  smna  as  would  be 
needed  therefor.^ 

In  1743,  £12  was  appropriated  to  pay  those  who  Bupwvised  th« 
work.3  A  year  thereafter  £200  ia  «  Bills  of  Credit  old  t^our,"  was 
appropriated  for  the  rector's  hoofie/  a]!id  this  not  proving  enough,  £10 
Biore  in  July,  1745.^  At  these  repairs,  tiie  roof  was  shingled,  the  wallfi 
clapboarded  and  ^<  colored,  and  the  windows  filled  with  sash  glass." 

The  private  gifts  were  beoomiog  more  numerous.  Mr.  Auditor  B«a- 
son,  of  London,  sent  over  Johnston's  "Latin  Psalms,"  in  9  volum«s; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Wilson,  of  London,  sent  for  the  students  thirty 
copies  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor's  instructions  to  the  Indians.'  AntlMmy 
Nougier,  a  wealthy  French  emigrant,  dying  in  Fairfield  in  1740,  left 
£150  to  come  to  the  college  alter  his  wife's  death,  which  ocearred 
in  1743.''    Hector  Clap's  wife  gave  a  new  bell  for  the  college  building.* 

The  energy  of  Rector  Clap  was  at  once  apparent;  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  office  more  stringent  rules  as  to  attendance  and  use  of  the  library 
were  made  .^  In  1743,  tuition  was  fixed  at  24  shillings  a  year,  and  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  library  published.  In  this  about  2,600  volumes 
are  named,  there  being  remarkably  good  collections  in  classics,  theology, 
and  science,  and  afairly  good  onein  English  literature,  though  there  were 
but  few  foreign  books.  Eector  Clap,  in  an  advertisement  attached  to 
it;  recommended  the  students,  with  the  help  of  the  catalogue,  to  study 
'<In  the  First  Year  principally  the  Tongues,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
the  Second,  Logic,  Ehetoric  and  Geometry;  the  Third,  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  the  Fourth,  Ethics  and  Divinity."  Bound 
with  this  catalogue,  and  preliminary  to  it,  was  "An  Introduction  to  tbe 
Study  of  Pliilosophy,  Exhibiting  a  General  View  of  all  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  for  the  Use  of  Pupils.  With  a  Catalogue  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  Authors  necessary  to  be  read  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  a 
thorough  Knowledge  of  each  of  them.  By  a  Gentleman  Educated  at 
Tale  College."  This  was  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  is  anotiier  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  Ids  alma  mater.^° 

Tlie  same  year,  all  undergraduates  were  required  to  board  in  Ck)m- 
mons."  What  this  board  was,  may  be  gathered  from  a  bill  of  fare  of 
two  years  earlier.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  sumptuous 
living. 

For  Breakfast :  one  loaf  of  bread  for  4  (personfi)  wliicli  ahaU  weigii  one  pound. 
For  Dinner  for  4 :  one  loaf  of  "bread  as  aforesaid^  2^  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  or  matton, 
or  1|  ponnds  of  salt  pork  abont  twice  a  week  in  13ie  sunimer  time;  one  quart  of  beer; 
two  pennyworth  of  sauce.    For  Supper  for  4:  two  quarts  of  milk  and  one  loaf  of 

» Connecticut  Records,  vni,  345,  442.  "^  Yale  Annals,  661. 

2 Connecticut  Records,  vin,  437.  "Yale  Annals,  699. 

3 Connecticut  Records,  viii,  530.  •Yale  Anaais,  637. 

^Comiocticut  Records,  ix,  62.  "Yale  Annals,  723,  724. 

•Connecticut  Records,  ix,  153.  "Yale  Annids,  728. 
•Baldwin's  Yale  CoUege. 
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bread,  when  milk  may  oonveuiently  be  hod;  trnd,  when  it  cannot,  tben  an  apple 
pie,  which  shall  be  made  of  If  pounds  of  dough,  i  pound  hog's  fat,  two  ounces  sugar, 
and  one  peck  of  apples.' 

From  the  extra  grant  in  1743,  a  third  tutor  was  employed,  so  that 
the  faculty  now  consisted  of  four;  a  tutor  for  each  of  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  the  president  for  the  seniors.'  Rector  Clap's  fondness  for 
astronomy  has  been  mentioned,  and  we  find  that  he  made  an  "  Orrery  or 
Planetarium  ^  in  1743,  which  cost  leas  than  20  shillings  and  yet  repre- 
sented, not  only  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  five  other  planets;  but  also 
that  of  Halley^s  Comet.» 

In  1744  a  draft  of  a  new  charter  (undoubtedly  Rector  Clap's  work) 
was  read  by  the  trustees  and  ordered  to  be  givea  to  Governor  Pitch, 
himself  a  Tale  man  (1721)  "  for  his  perusal  and  best  thoughts  upon  it 
and  that  the  draught,  by  the  advice  of  two  or  three  Trustees,  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Rector  to  the  General  Assembly  in  October  next,  desir- 
ing that  they  would  be  pleased  to  pass  it  into  an  Act.^  They  did  so, 
and  the  "  Collegiate  School  ^  became  "  Tale  College.'* 

OLD  AND  NEW  LIGHTS. 

la  1735  hesM.  that  remarkable  revival  of  religion  known  as  the 
^QresA  Awakening."  As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  the  fall  of  1740  the 
evangeliBt,  George  Whitefield,  came  to  America  at  the  request  of  many 
there  who  had  been  aroused  by  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and,  on  his  tour,  spent  four  days  in  October  (23-27)  at  New  Haven. 
ISiere  he  ^  spoke  very  closely  to  the  students  and  shewed  the  dreadful 
ecmBeque&ces  of  an  unconverted  ministry ,''  ^  and  dined  with  Rector  Clap. 
In  Febnutfy  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  college  and,  at  first, 
the  college  authorities,  seem  to  have  been  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
Hiovement.*  But  the  extravagances  of  some  of  theitinerant  preachers 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Notably,  Rev.  James  Davenport,  a  gradu- 
ate of  1732,  preaching  at  New  Haven,  wildly  denounced  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoyes,  pastor  of  the  New  Haven  church,  as  <^an  unconverted  man; 
a  hypocrite,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  a  devil  incarnate."  ^  This, 
of  course,  eteaibed  a  great  turmoil  and  led  to  a  passage  of  a  vote  by  the 
trustees  that,  ^^if  any  Students  of  this  College  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly say  that  the  Rector,  either  of  the  Trustees,  or  Tutors  are  hypo- 
crites,  carnal,  or  unconverted  men,  he  shall  for  the  first  ofience,  make 
a  public  confession  in  the  Hall,  and  for  the  second  offence,  be  expelled."  ^ 
They  even  went  farther  and  forbade  students  to  go  to  the  ^^  Separate 
Meetings,"*  as  tfa^  were  called.  Rector  Cli^;>  espoused  the  cause  of 
tb%  ^<  Old  Idghts"  so  strongly  as  to  head  their  petitions,  committees, 

1  Tale  AnnalB,  663.  ^  Tale  Annals,  662. 

*  Tale  Annals,  7o4.  °  Bacon^s  Hist.  Discourses,  214. 
>  Tale  Aanals,  756.  ^  Tale  Annals,  663. 

*  Tale  Anaalii,  661.  ^  Tale  Book,  i,  70. 
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etc.  In  1741  David  Braiuerd,  later  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  was  expelled  by  bim  for  attending  a  Separate  meeting  and  re- 
fusing to  make  a  public  confession  of  wrongdoing,  in  saying  that 
Tutor  Whittlesey  "  has  no  more  grace  than  a  chair.'^  Even  the  en- 
treaties of  such  men  as  Edwards^  Dickinson,  and  Burr,  and  Bnuner^'a 
apology  in  May,  1742,  could  not  induce  him  to  revoke  his  order.*  At 
commencement,  in  1744,  the  trustees  made  a  rule  that  no  man  over  21 
,  should  be  admitted  as  a  freshman  without  special  permission.  The 
ostensible  reason  was  that  <<  the  original  design  of  the  College,  as  declared 
in  the  Charter,  was  for  the  training  up  youth  in  the  arts  and  sciences;" 
the  real  reason  was  that  some  of  the  most  stubborn  adherents  of  the 
"New  Lights"  were  over  that  age  at  entrance.*  In  the  next  year  Clap 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Edwards  about  Whitefield,  whom  he 
now  violently  opposed.^  Feeling  ran  high  on  both  sides.  The  faculty 
of  Harvard  came  out  with  a  denunciation  of  Whitefield,  and  Tale  fol- 
lowed the  example*  in  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Boston.  In  the  fell  of 
1744  occurred  an  event  which  caused  much  excitement  and  placed 
Eector  Clap  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  "  Old  Lights."  Two  brothers,  John 
and  Ebeue^er  Cleaveland,  students  at  the  college,  returned  home  for 
their  vacation.  As  their  parents  attended  the  preaching  of  one  of  tte 
"  Separate  Ministers,"  they  naturally  went  there  with  them.  On  their 
return  to  college,  they  were  called  before  the  faculty  for  the  heinous 
oflFense.  They  were  ordered  to  be  admonished,  and  to  confess  that  they 
"had  acted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  gospel,  the  laws  of  this  colony 
and  the  college,"  or  to  be  expelled.  They  naturally  continued  "to 
justify  themselves  and  to  refuse  to  make  an  acknowledgment"  of  the  kind 
required,  and  were  expelled  in  January.*  This  act  "  made  a  great 
clamour  in  the  State  as  unprecedented  and  cruel.  It  was  considered  as 
a  severity  exceeding  the  law  of  college  respecting  that  case."  •  Letters 
were  printed  on  both  sides;  but  it  established  Eector  Clap  more&:mly 
than  ever  in  the  favor  of  the  "  Old  Lights,"  who  were  a  majority  in  the 
general  assembly.  Consequently,  his  desired  charter  was  passed  by  it 
in  May,  1745,  and,  at  the  same  session,  it  dismissed  a  petition  of  the 
Cleavelands  for  redress.  The  charter  was  obtained  at  a  favorable 
moment,  for  later  Clap  fell  out  of  favor  and  could  not  have  obtained  it^ 
During  these  first  years  of  Eector  Clap's  reign,  graduated  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  active  in  the  Susquehanna  Company;  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
famous  Windham  frog  story;  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  last  French 
war;  chief  judge  of  the  Connecticut  sui)erior  court,  and  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  graduated  also  in 
this  i)eriod,  afterwards  made  famous  by  a  system  of  theology,  the 
"  Hopkinsian,"  taking  its  name  from  him.    The  class  of  1744  numbered 

» Yale  Annals,  698.  *  Their  degrees  were  given  them  many 

2  Yale  Annals,  754.  years  later.    Brainerd  never  got  his. 

»  Yale  Annals,  771.  •  Trumbuirs  Conn.,  l,  179-183. 

«  Yale  Annals,  772.  »  Yale  Annals,  772. 
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among  its  members  William  Samuel  Johnson^  who  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  in  being  President  of  Colombia  College.  He  was  also 
in  the  Continental  Congress;  a  signer  of  the  Constitution;  and  was  the 
first  Yale  man  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  in  law.^ 

Section  in. — YaiiE  College  till  the  Revolution,  and  tiie 

ACCESSION  of  PBESIDENT  StILES  (1777). 
THE  NEW  CHARTEE. 

The  original  charter,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  trustees  "  partners, 
not  a  body  i>olitick,''  *  and  SewaU  and  Addington,  in  their  letter  sent 
with  the  draft  for  a  charter,  say  they  did  not  dare  ^^  to  incorx>orate  it 
lest  it  should  be  liable  to  be  served  with  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.^^  ^  But 
forty-five  years  later  the  colony  was  bolder,  and  though  in  1733  it  re- 
solved that  it  was  "  at  least  very  doubtful  ^  of  its  power  to  incorporate 
a  company,  "  and  hazardous,  therefore,  for  this  government  to  presume 
upon  it,''  yet,  when  Yale  petitioned  for  an  enlargement  of  its  charter, 
it  dared  to  make  a  definite  charter  of  incorporation.*  This  was  so 
broad  and  ample  that  it  has  served  the  college  to  this  day  and  hence 
is  worth  examining.  It  is  entitled  <^  An  act  for  the  more  full  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  Yale  College  in  Kew  Haven  and  for  enlarging 
the  iK)wers  and  privileges  thereof.'' '  The  preamble  states  that  it  "  has 
received  the  favorable  benefactions  of  many  liberal  and  piously  dis- 
posed persons  and,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  has  trained 
up  many  worthy  persons  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,"  and  that  the  trustees  desire  more  i)ower  "  for  the  order- 
ing and  managing  the  said  school  in  the  most  advantageous  and  bene- 
ficial maimer  for  the  promoting  all  good  literature  in  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations."  Consequently  Eector  Clap  and  the  other  trustees 
then  in  office,  ten  in  number,  are  made  "an  incorporate  society  or  body 
corporate  and  politic;  and  shall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  CoUege  in  Kew  Haven  "  and 
are  given  the  privileges  usually  enjoyed  by  corporations.  They  may 
hold  feinds  and  gifts;  shall  meet  annually  (special  meetings  being  pro- 
vided for);  the  president  and  six  fellows,  or  seven  without  him,  shall 
be  a  quorum,  and  may  remove  and  supply  the  places  of  any  of  their 
members.  They  "  shall  have  i)ower  to  appoint  a  scribe  or  register,  a 
treasurer,  tutors,  professors,*  steward,  and  all  such  other  officers  and 

« H6  was  made  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford  in  1776. 

sEccles,  Constitation  of  Yale  CoUege,  411,  N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  CoUs. 

*Eccle8,  CoDBtitntion  of  Tale  College,  413. 

*  Eeeles,  Constitation  oT  Yale  College,  414. 

*  It  is  in  TmmbnU,  u,  306-310,  and  Conn.  Reo.,  x,  113,  and  in  Yale  annual  cata- 
logues. 

*  Woolsey  snggests  that  the  reason  for  having  no  professors  before  this  was  that 
•och  were  thought  officers  of  a  university,  not  of  a  coUege.    Yale  Book,  u,  4d5  et  aeq. 
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servants  as  are  asually  appointed  in  colleges  or  universities;  to  pre 
scribe  and  administer  such  forms  of  oaths  (not  being  coniiury  to  the 
laws  of  England  or  this  Colony)  as  they  shall  think  proper,"  and  shall 
<^  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all  such  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws, 
rules,  and  ordinances  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  proper  for  the  instrue 
tion  and  education  of  the  students  and  ordering,  governing,  ruling,  and 
managing  the  said  college,  etc.,  which  shall  be  laid  before  this  assembly, 
as  often  as  required,  and  may  also  be  repealed,  or  disallowed  by  this 
assembly,  when  they  shall  think  proper.'' 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  all  officers  are  to  take  both  the^  oath  of 
allegiance  and  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  King  George  and  the  Hanoveriaa 
succession.    ^^  The  president,  with  the  consent  of  the  fellows,  ^M\. 
have  power  to  give  and  confer  all  such  honors,  degrees,  or  licenses  as 
are  usually  given  in  colleges  and  universities,  upon  such  as  they  shall 
think  worthy  thereof.    Lands  and  rateable  est>ate,  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  £500  sterling,  lying  in  this  government,  and  the  per 
sons,  families,  and  estates  of  the  president  and  professors,''  in  Ktw 
Haven,  and  "  the  persons  of  the  tutors,  students,  and  such  ^d  so 
many  of  the  servants  of  said  college,"  as  give  their  whole  time  to  it, 
are  to  be  free  from  taxes.    At  the  end  a  grant  is  made  of  J&IOO  silvc 
money,  at  6  shillings  8  pence  per  ounce,  to  be  paid  in  bills  of  credii 
semiannually,  "in  lieu  of  all  former  grants.'^    The  charter  is  signed  b; 
Jonathan  Law,  governor,  whose  efforts  for  it  were  very  helpful   Thi 
charter  "laid  the  foundation"  for  the  college's  " advancement  to 
very  useful  and  honorable  university."  *    Some  of  the  noticeable  diiiV 
ences  between  the  new  charter  and  the  old  are,  that  by  this  the  nai 
Yale  College  is  first  legally  given  to  the  institution;  that  the  recto 
and  trustees  are  elevated  into  the  president  and  fellows;  tiiatthe  tern 
porary  moderator  of  the  trustees  is  replaced  by  the  permanent  pre^' 
dent;  and  that  no  qualifications  jBor  the  trustees  were  mentioned.    Tli 
noteworthy  omission  of  provisions  for   ecclesiastical   government  i' 
probably  due  to  the  desire  not  to  offend  adxy,  in  getting  the  charter 
through,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  fellows,  filling  their  own  vacancie 
might  be  trusted  in  regard  to  all  such  matters.' 

PRESIDETTT  CLAP  AND  THE  COLLEGE  CHUBOH. 

In  President  Stiles's  diary,  quoting  President  Clap's  recital  of  fifteen 
leading  events  in  the  latter's  life,  he  mentions  as  one,  "May,  1745. 
Became  president  in  the  new  Charter  of  College"  and  for  twenty  years 
he  held  the  office  with  unbending  sturdiness.  We  have  seen  that  Clap 
at  first  favored  the  conservative  party  in  religion.  In  1745  he  called 
liev.  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the  corporation,  to  answer  before  it  for  bis 
"new-light^'  beliefs;  but  he,  to  avoid  the  tumult,  resigned.^    ]^ow,  how- 

iTrumbuU,  ii,  810. 

>  Eccles.  Constitation  of  Yale  CoUoge,  419. 

3  Bacon's  Hist.  Discourses,  232. 
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6T6r,  his  zeal  in  that  way  began  to  grow  weak*    Mr.  "SojeR^  the  minister 
at  New  HaYen,  was  tiioaght  to  be  an  Anninian;  was  advanced  in  years 
and  had  bat  little  animation,  b^ng  dull  and  uninteresting  in  preaching. 
As  a  eanseqnefice  of  this  many  parents  dreaded  putting  their  sons  at 
a  college  where  they  woald  listen  to  his  preaching,  and  the  students 
tiiemselves  objected  to  it    It  was  also  ansatiB£ahctory  to  such  an  out- 
spokj&CL  G^dvinist  as  Preddent  Clap.    With  these  things  in  mind  we  can 
eee  what  the  corporation  desired  wh^i  they  voted  ^that  tiiey  would 
choose  a  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  college,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  prudence  should  direcL^  ^  Soon  aft^  this 
Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  His  Majesty's  eouneil  for  the  province 
of  ISew  York  and  the  fath^  of  four  Yale  graduates,  gave  £28.10  to  Oke 
ooUege  to  be  appropriated  as  they  should  deem  most  for  the  advantage 
ef  the  instituta(Hi.'    On  receipt  of  this  the  corporation  voted  ^^that  it 
would  be  most  for  the  benefit  and  advaaitage  of  the  college  to  have  a 
professor  of  divinity  and  that,  if  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  his  main- 
tenaoee  was  onee  laid,  it  was  probable  that  generous  donations  might 
be  made  in,  addition  th^^to.''    In  consideration  of  this  tiiey  further 
Wi^i&d  ^tbat  the  said  sum  (from  Mr.  Livingston)  be  sequestered  and 
iq^pfopriated  £br  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  profi&ssor  of  divinity 
in  the  oollege,  and  that  in  commemoration  of  Mr«  Livingston's  gener- 
osity, the  professor  on  the  foundation  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Livingston  Prctfessor  of  Divinity."^    But  the  project 
was  left  to  slumber  for  sev^ai  years,  tiU  in  1752,  the  << Separate'' 
Chareh  at  If ew  Haven,  having  grown  stronger,  called  a  fine  preacher 
of  unsmq^ected  orthodoxy,  and  many  of  the  students  desired  to  hear 
lum.    So  Clap  went  to  work  again  for  a  professorship  of  divinity.    The 
l^gisla^ire  had  meantime  lost  its  <^01d  Light"  majority  and  so  was 
iatdiBed  to  &vor  his  labors,  and  in  October,  1753,  passed  a  resolve 
'*  that  one  principal  end  proposed  in  erecting  the  college  was  to  supply 
the  (torches  in  this  colony  with  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  min- 
istry; to  which  end  it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  college 
fihouid  have  the  best  instructions  in  divinity  and  the  best  patterns  of 
preaching  set  before  them;  and  that  the  settling  a  learned,  pious,  ortho- 
dox professor  of  divinity  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  good  end 
and  design,**  and  therefore  they  recommended  "  a  general  contribution 
to  be  made  in  all  the  religious  societies  for  that  purpose.''^ 

The  corporation  had  not  waited  for  this;  but  had  already  asked 
Clap  to  preach  in  tike  college  hall  to  the  students  till  a  {HTofessor 
could  be  secured,  and,  the  General  Association  of  Ministers  of 
Connecticut  recommending  the  same  thing,  he  began  preaching  in 

>J.  L.  Kingsley,  IS. 
'Tramlral],  u,  311. 

*  J.  L.  Kingsley.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  name  bu  been  diMSdd  e£  late 
years. 

^TnunboUy  n,  316;  Conn.  Bee.,  x,  213. 
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September,  1753.  *  Two  months  later,  on  l^ovember  21,  the  corpora- 
tion made  the  religious  test  laws,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years. 
They  were  very  stringent,  and  declared  that  every  officer  on  taking  his 
position  "  shall  publicly  give  consent '^  to  "  the  assembly's  catechism 
and  confession  of  faith  received  and  established  in  the  churches  of  this 
colony,  ^  and  if  he  changes  his  sentiments  he  "  is  bound  to  resign"  Us 
office.*  These  excited  the  indignation  of  the  "Old  Lights''  and  of 
those  who  disbelieved  in  creeds,  and  they  claimed  Olap  was  schismatic 
in  starting  a  separate  church,  even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  legal 
measures  againt  him. 

In  1754  President  Clap  published,  in  answer  to  these  charges,  a 
tract  on  the  "  Eeligious  Constitution  of  Colleges,"  in  which  he  says 
"Colleges  are  societies  of  ministers  for  training  up  persons  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry."  ^  He  tried  to  prove  that  as  "  religious  worship, 
preaching,  and  instruction  on  the  Sabbath  "  was  "  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  educationof  ministers,"  so  "it  was  more  necessary  that 
it  should  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  authority  of  the  college,  than  any 
other  part  of  education.  That  the  preaching  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
the  superior  capacity  of  those  who  are  to  be  qualified  to  be  instructors 
of  others,"  and  "  that  it  was  more  necessary  that  the  governors  of  col- 
lege should  nominate  its  preacher,  than  any  other  officer  or  in- 
structor.* 

In  the  meantime  the  corporation  was  searching  for  its  professor,' 
and  found  him  in  the  person  of  Eev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  of  Smithtown, 
Long  Island.  Bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1727  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  of 
the  class  of  1748,  he  was  destined  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  college 
from  the  ranks  of  its  own  alumni.  He  had  been  at  Smithtown  some  four 
years,  and  was,  according  to  President  Stiles,  "a  good  classical  scholar, 
well  versed  in  moral  philosophy,  and  a  learned  divine."  •  President 
Dwight  says  of  him : 

He  was  respectable  as  a  scholar,  a  divine,  and  a  preacher.  His  sermons  wei« 
judicious,  clear,  solemn,  and  impressive. 

He  accepted  the  call  to  the  college'  and  was  installed  March  3, 1756. 
At  this  time  this  paragon  of  orthodoxy — 

Assented  to  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  confession  of  faith,  the  Kicene  Creed, 
Saybrook  Platform,  Apostles  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  9th  of  the  39  Articles,  «.  e.  on 
Original  Sin,  and  presented  five  closely  written  pages  of  his  confession.  He  then 
abjured  all  errors  and  heresies,  which  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  Arianism,  Socin- 
ianism,  Arminianism,  Pelagianism,  Autinomianism,  and  Enthusiasm." 

Verily  the  college  students  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
sermons.     He  had   been  preaching  for   some  months  before  this; 

» Yale  Book,  i,  82.  »  Eccles,  Const,  of  Y.  C,  420. 

«  Tmmbnll,  u,  316-318.  *  TrnmbuU,  ii,  319-324. 

I  ^  In  1752  Rev.  Solomon  WilUams,  of  Lebanon,  was  chosen^  but  declined  on  account 

\\  of  infirmities.    (J.  L.  Kingsley,  p.  15.) 

^\  6  J.  L.  Kingsley,  19.  •  New  Englander,  xvi,  437. 

\  'TrumbuD,  II,  324. 
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indeed  from  the  previous  November.  The  New  Haven  church  made 
one  last  eflfort  to  keep  the  students  by  offering,  "  with  Mr.  Noyes's  good 
liking,"  to  make  Pro£  Daggett  their  colleague  pastor,  and,  when  this  was 
declined,  asked  him  to  preach  in  their  pulpit  one-half  the  time.  This 
was  done  for  some  months,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory,*  and  was 
soon  given  up.  The  natural  thing  now  was  to  form  the  college  into  a 
separate  church,  and  this  was  soon  done.  June  29, 1757,  the  corpora- 
tion, at  its  meeting,  received  a  petition  from  the  tutors  and  some  of  the 
students  that,  as  a  professor  of  divinity  had  been  settled  by  the  cor- 
poration ^'  of  their  paternal  care  and  goodness,''  and  as  the  signers 
were  church  members,they  were  "desirous  to  attend  upon  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  administration  of  the  reverend 
professor,  and  to  walk  together  in  stated  Christian  communion  and  holy 
subjection  to  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ."  The  corporation  granted 
this,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  college  church'  was  formed  and  the 
first  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  the  coUege  hall  on  July  3.  On  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  month  in  term  time,  since  that  day,  has  that 
custom  been  kept  up.  The  church  has  well  ^  fulfilled  its  mission,  and 
events  have  Mly  justified  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  President  Clap's 
course;  but  at  the  time  great  bitterness  was  felt  and  quite  a  ws^  of 
X>amphlets  was  indulged  in,  while  many  were  unfortunately  alienated 
from  the  college. 

In  addition  to  Livingston's  gift,  Gershom  Clark,  of  Lebanon,  gave 
j533  10«.  for  the  use  of  the  professor  of  divinity,  and  from  these  two 
gifts  and  the  rent  of  certain  college  lands,  ^  assigned  for  the  purpose, 
bis  salary  was  paid.^ 

NEW  BUILDINGS — CONNECTIOU'J  HALL. 

To  prepare  for  the  enlargement  the  college  received  from  its  new 
charter,  President  Clap  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  in  Latin  from  those  of 
Oxford,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  with  some  additions,  and  these  were  printed 
in  1748.®  He  also  collected  a  book  of  customs,  now  lost,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  minute  rules  as  to  deportment  of  students 
toward  each  other  and  the  college  oflQcers.''  But  a  fer  greater  service 
to  the  institution — ^he  served  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  rarely  equaled — 
was  done  by  means  of  his  great  influence  with  the  legislature,  where  he 
was  said  to  api>ear  as  often  as  the  members  themselves.  He  induced 
the  general  assembly  to  give  the  college  a  new  hall,  called  from  its 
donors,  for  many  years,  Connecticut  Hall.    This  still  stands,  the  oldest 

<  Bacon,  Historical  Discoarses,  233. 

'The  original  members  were  the  three  tutors,  one  post-graduate,  and  eight  nnder- 
gradnates  (Kingsley,  15.) 
»Trumbnll,n,  326. 

<  These  lands  were  those  of  the  State  grant  in  Litchfield  and  were  leased  for  999 
years.    Trnmball,  u.  3,  4. 

•TmmbnU,  n,  325. 

•Hits  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  in  New  Haven. 
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*  Yale  Book,  1,66. 
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of  tbe  college  biiildlDgs^  but  student  nomenclature  long  since  chMged 
the  name  to  that  it  now  bears,  South  Middle. 

In  May,  1747,  a  lottery  of  £50,000,  "old  tenour,**  was  granted,  to  be 
drawn  at  Kew  Haven  ^  15  per  cent  of  tbe  prizes  were  to  be  reserved  (x 
a  new  bailding,  "as  the  ^?eaent  eoUege  boose  is  not*large  ^u>agh  to 
enter  twi  one-half  of  the  students."  ^  By  this,  £500  sterling  werecleared; 
but  that  was  not  enough.  In  October,  1749,  on  petition,  ibe  odlouy 
granted  for  this  purpose  £4,000  "old  tenour,"  or  £3^  sterling, in  pos- 
session of  Gnrdon  Saltonstall,  the  proceeds  of  a  French  prize  taken 
by  a  Connecticut  frigate.^  On  April  17,  1750,  the  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  president,  and  it  was  completed  in  Septemb^,  1752.  In 
all,  it  took  230,000  brick,  and  cost,  witliout  counting  the  ftnishiog  of 
the  rooms,^  £1^80  sterling,  or  £14,019  "old  tenour."  The  rooms  were 
left  to  be  finished  by  students,  who  were  granted  the  rent  of  the  rooms 
for  some  years  to  recompense  thent.^  It  measures  100  feet  by  ^  and 
wa6  originally  three  stories  high,  with  "gambdl"  roof  and  "damitf '^ 
windows.  It  contained,  when  built,  32  chambers  and  64  studies.*  Ad- 
ditional  laud  was  benight  for  it,  this  being  the  first  st^  to?rard  obtaia- 
ing  the  whole  college  square.  At  the  conun^aoement  of  1752  it  was 
dedicated,  the  president  and  fellows  entering  into  it  in  procession,  and 
an  announcement  was  made  that,  Connecticut  having  ^ven  the  boiid- 
in 3*^  "in  i)erpetuam  tantao  generositatis  memoriam,  aedes  hsBc  nitidaet 
spl^idida  Aula  Connecti^itensis  nuncnpetnr.^  Splendid  for  those 
days,  it  is  true,  for  was  it  not  the  finest  building  in  the  whole  eolonyf 
Even  to-day  we  esai  see  traces  in  ornamental  keystones,  etc.,  of  more 
elaboration  than  was  bestowed  on  any  of  the  college  buildii^  tin  tu 
into  this  century/ 

But  it  was  not  entirely  paid  for  by  previous  grants,  and  in  October, 
1751,  we  find  a  debt  of  £1,764  lis.  Sd.  in  "old  tenonr,"  and  that  £6,000 
more  are  needed  to  complete  it;  and  to  pay  for  this  the  legisfaUniA 
appointed  a  eommittee  to  receive  "bonds  fiW  sundry  persons  of  tUs 
Colony,  payable  in  bills  of  credit,  and  deliver  the  siune  to  Preffldent 
Olap."  ^  This  money  was  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  and  the 
money  flrom  the  sale  of  the  firigate  which  cs^tured  it,  amounting  to 
£500  stalling.  In  October,  1754,  £280  staling,  due  to  the  oolony  oa 
some  old  accounts,  was  also  giv^  to  Yale,  and  tiiis  j^obably  fini^iad 
tbe  payment  ibr  tide  building.* 

1  Cennecticnt  Records,  ix,  279,  325;  J.  L.  Kingslej,  38. 
'Trumbull,  ii,  313;  Connecticut  Records,  ix,  493. 
aXrumbull,  n,  312;  Yale  Book,  i,  442.    (F.  J.  Kingsbury.) 
lYale  Book,  i,  442. 
•Yale  Book,  1, 77. 

•In  English,  '*  For  the  continual  remembrance  of  so  great  generosity,  this  gorgeovs 
and  splendid  edifice  shall  be  called  Connecticut  Hall."  Yale  Book,  i,  77;  Tnunbnll 
1,313. 

^  'Connecticut  Records,  x,46. 

•Trumbull,  ii,  313. 
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Three  years  after  this,  the  building  now  completely  finished^  the  eor- 
XKH^Uon  met  on  Jane  29,  1757,  examined  the  accounts  and  thanked 
President  Clap  for  his  "extraordinary  care,  diligence,  and  labour,^  in 
Bapmntending  the  oonstraction,  and  his  great  pmdence  and  frugality 
"in  disbursing  the  money,  for  which  he  received  no  pay  but  had  gener- 
ously given  his  labor  for  the  service  of  said  college.'^^  Another  "ex- 
traordinary instance  of  his  gcfnerosity^  may  be  noted  here,  as  he  was 
thanked  for  it  in  the  same  vote.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  lot  on  York  street, 
where  the  medical  school  now  stands,  for  a  house  for  the  professor  of 
divinity.'  This  lot  cost  £52  "lawful  money,'^  and  was  given  in  Sep- 
temb^,  1750.  Kot  only  this,  but  he  interested  himself  in  getting  sub- 
seriptions  for  such  a  house  from  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
others  of  prominence,  in  which  attempt  he  was  so  successful  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  frame  of  the  house  in  June,  1757.  It  cost  £285  sterl- 
ing, and  was  solemnly  dedicated. 

This  may  be  as  convenient  a  place  as  any  to  speak  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  South  Middle,  It  contained  the  "  buttery  ^^^  for  many  years, 
till  its  abolition  in  1817.  This  was  a  quaint  place.  There  the  student 
had  to  buy  his  cider  and  beer.  Loaf  sugar,  pipes,  tobacco,  stationery, 
etc.^  were  also  sold.  The  idea  was  to  put  the  trade  in  safe  hands,  to 
prevent  the  students  from  incurring  debts,  and  to  make  a  place  where 
light  liquors  might  be  sold  and  thus  a  desire  for  strong  ones  avoided.^ 
The  account  books  fc^  part  of  the  time  are  preserved  and  show  many 
quaint  entries.  The  corporation  in  1774  "  voted  that  for  the  future  the 
scholars  residing  in  College  shall  be  charged  for  Sweeping  OoUege  and 
Making  Beds  only  one  Penny  i)er  week,^  which  seems  not  at  all  extrava- 
gant. 

In  1797  a  fourth  story  was  added  to  supply  more  rooms,  and  the  build- 
ing has  stood  since  that  time  without  change,^  a  pattern  of  all  subse- 
quent dormitories,  till  Farnam  was  built.  It  was  originally  built  on  the 
model  of  Massachusetts  Hall  at  Harvard,  and  for  many  years  in  this 
century  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  sophomores.  This  class  took  the 
whole  building  and  many  escapades  and  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
tutors  occurred  there.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  occupied  by  all  classes, 
but  still  "a  vacant  room  is  seldom  found  in  South  Middle.  It  is  the 
man  whom  you  meet  and  the  society  which  you  enjoy,  which  constitute 
the  chief  eharms.  There  is  an  astonishing  charm  about  these  low  ceil- 
ings and  these  cramped  walls.^^  So  even  to-day,  in  its  decrepitude,  it 
has  power  to  fascinate,  and  none  who  over  spent  sophomore  year  there 

iTrvmball,  u,  326;  Kingsley,  15. 

•KiBgaley,  15;  TrambuU,  ii,  335,326. 

3  A  sam^e  battery  liceuse  m  given :  ''  Prompt  Ucemiia  in  pramptuario  tendency  vinuwi 
pomaceum,  htfdromelum  crevisiiim  for  tern  (nonplus  quam  cadoa  duodecim  annuatim)  sacoha" 
rum  rirfidnm  tubulos,  tabcumm^  et  taUa  $oholar%hu9  n^cesaaria  nom  a  disp^iuaUnre  in»euUna 


•  Bagg,  Four  Years  at  Yale,  247,  248. 

•  Yale  Book,  j,U2ei$eq. 

•  Sketchee  of  Yale  life,  ed.  hj  J.  A.  Porter,  4-^. 
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looked  back  on  it  with  aught  but  pleasurable  memories.  For  several 
years,  about  1870,  the  college  reading  room  was  placed  on  the  ground 
floor  of  South  Middle,  but  this  proving  inconvenient,  it  was  removed  to 
larger  quarters  in  the  Cabinet  buildings  Of  late  the  Co-operative 
Society  has  found  a  home  there. 

THE   CHAPEL — ATHEN-ffiUM, 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Connecticut  was  nearly  bankrupt 
Even  that  fact  could  not  conquer  the  zealous  president,  and  at  that 
very  time  he  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  grants  for  a  chapel. 
Through  the  college  church,  he  was  now  fully  reconciled  to  the  "new 
lights,^'  who  had  gained  ascendency  in  the  legislature.^    The  daily 
worship  had  been  held  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  old  Yale  College  for 
many  years,  and  the  Sunday  services,  for  some  time,  were  held  iti  the 
same  place.    But  this  soon  became  too  small,  and  besides,  it  was  not 
fitted  for  church  purposes.    The  students  now  numbered  170;  the  li- 
brary, too,  was  too  small  to  hold  the  books  and  apparatus.    The  college 
first  sought  for  individual  subscriptions*  and  in  April,  1761,  the  founda- 
tion was  laid.    It  was  opened  in  June,  1763,  with  formal  exercises.    The 
new  building  contained  a  chapel,  which  was  also  to  be  used  for  scholas- 
tic exercises,  and  above  that,  a  room  for  the  library  and  apparatus. 
For  many  years  the  services  of  the  college  church  were  held  there,  and 
from  the  pulpit  there  President  Dwight  delivered  his  famous  "System 
of  Divinity.^    The  chapel  was  not  finished  at  once;  but  a  few  years 
afterward  funds  were  obtained  for  surmounting  it  with  a  handsome 
steeple.^    Private  subscriptions  raised  for  it  £244,  of  which  £100  were 
given  by  Eichard  Jackson,  M.  P.,  the  Colony's  English  agent;  the  col- 
lege funds  paid  £382,  and  then  a  successful  appeal  was  made  to  the 
legislature  to  pay  a  debt  of  £327  which  had  been  incurred,  making  the 
total  cost  £053.^    The  Athenaeum  stands  south  of  South  Middle  and 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  chapel,  when  a  new  one  was  built  in  1824.    It  was 
then  made  into  three  stories,  containing  recitation  rooms  and  the  libraries 
of  the  students'  literary  societies.    It  was  first  heated  in  1820.     The 
college  library  was  moved  to  the  lyceum  early  in  this  century,  and  in 
1829  the  spire  was  taken  down'  and  an  octagonal  tower  for  an  observa- 
tory containing  a  refracting  telescope  built  in  its  place.    The  old  spire 
had  a  clock  and  bell,  which  were  moved  to  the  lyceum  in  1822.*    In 
1870  the  building  was  altered — made  into  two  stories,  which  conttdn 
four  recitation  rooms  used  by  the  freshmen  class,  and  a  revolving  tur- 
ret for  the  observatory  was  added.  Since  the  Winchester  Observatory 
on  Prospect  street  has  been  erected,  this  one  has  chiefly  been  used  by 
the  college  classes  in  astronomy  to  familiarize  them  with  the  stars. 

I  Richardson  and  Clark  College  book,  73  (W.  L.  Kingsley). 

<  Tromball,  ii,  333.    A  vote  to  build  a  chapel  was  passed  July  22,1760.    Yale  Book, 
I,  461  (W.  L.  Kingsley). 
»  Trumbnll,  ii,  334.    College  Book,  13.  » J.  L.  Kingsley,  37. 

<Conn.  Rec.,  xii,  438.  'Yale  Book,  i,  465. 
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INTBENAL  LIFE  OP  THE  COLLEGE, 

Tbe  colony's  grant  in  the  charter  has  been  noted;  this  was  regularly 
psdd  for  several  years  ;^  the  last  record  of  its  being  voted  is  found  in 
October,  1754.  In  addition  to  this  regular  grant,  in  1750  a  committee 
was  api>ointed  <Uo  make  reparations  and  emendations  in  College  and 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  all  such  sums,''*  After  two  years  they  re- 
ported and  the  general  assembly  voted  for  that  purpose  £627  19«,  2d. 
"old  tenour.''^  In  October,  1766,  a  despairing  petition  came  to  the 
general  assembly  from  the  college,  A  committee  on  the  petition  re- 
ports a  lack  of  funds  from  building  the  chapel  and  the  house  for  the 
professor  of  divinity  j  £hat  the  number  of  students  had  decreased  owing 
to  war  and  dissatisfaction  with  Sector  Clap's  position,  and  that  the^ 
college  sadly  missed  the  old  grant  of  the  assembly.  The  committee 
further  made  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  next  year  and  also  of 
the  receipts  and  found  that  to  pay  the  present  debt  and  the  deficiency 
for  the  next  year,  £159 12«.  was  needed  and  they  recommend  a  grant  of 
that  sum  from  the  impost  duty  on  rum  collected  at  l^ew  London  and 
Few  Haven.  The  committee  recommend  to  the  college  authorities  to 
revise  the  laws  and  publish  them  in  English  as  well  as  Latin^  and  to 
make  the  government  as  nearly  parental  and  with  as  few  pecuniary 
mulcts  as  i)ossible.  Further,  that  the  steward  in  his  quarter  bills  insert 
the  offenses  and  punishments  of  each  student  for  the  parent's  informa- 
tion, and  that  the  college  yearly  lay  its  accounts  befcre  the  legislature. 
On  hearing  this  report  the  assembly  granted  part  of  its  recommenda- 
tion by  voting  £102  10«.  Sd.  from  the  duty  on  rum  collected  at  New 
Haven  and,  if  the  receipts  there  were  not  enough  to  make  that  amount, 
also  from  the  duty  collected  at  Kew  London,^ 

From  private  persons  came  several  gifts  worth  noting.  Mr,  Samuel 
Lambert,  a  Scotch  merchant  of  Kew  Haven,  dying  some  years  before 
this  i>eriod,  left  £10  to  the  college  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  part  of 
his  estate  to  be  p&id  to  the  graduates,  who  should  settle  in  the  min- 
istry, £3  sterling  to  each.  Difficulties  in  the  distribution  arose  and 
the  clergymen  gave  their  claims  to  the  corporation  in  1745.  From  this 
gift,  after  some  trouble  and  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  such  as  would 
not  give  them,  was  finally  obtained  100  acres  in  Wallingford  and  62  in 
Ifew  Haven.*  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin*  gave  Bower's  "History  of 
the  Poi>es  "  to  the  library,  which  was  also  enriched  by  Bishop  Sher- 

>  Connecticut  Records,  ix,  256,  315,  323,  375,  386, 464, 535, 550;  x,  7, 48, 78, 134, 187, 
229, 274^  322.  These  votes  show  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  colony's  money  both 
"old  and  new  tenour." 

*  Connecticut  Records,  ix,  550. 

*  Connecticut  Records,  x,  92. 

«  Connecticut  Records,  xu,  513. 
•Trumbull,  11,810, 311. 

•He  gaye  an  electeical  machine  in  1749  on  which  President  Stiles,  when  a  tutor, 
asade  the  first  experiments  of  the  sort  in  New  England.    (Tale  Book,  i,  77.) 
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lock's  and  Eev.  John  Erskioe's  gift  of  their  eermons  in  1761,  and  by 
Thomas  Whitely,  M.  P.'s  gift  of  cuts  of  Diocletian's  Palace  in  1765. 
The  apparatus  was  increased  by  tbe  gift  of  an  sir  pump  by  sundry 
gentlemen  in  1756  and  an  electrical  instrument  from  Philip  Schuyler, 
of  Albany,  K  Y.,  in  1763.^  Of  the  library,  President  Clap  says  in 
1766: 

We  haye  a  good  library,  consisting  of  abont  4,000  Tolnmes,  well  fnmisfaed  wi^ 
ancient  authors,  bnt  not  many  authors  who  haTo  wrote  within  these  thirty  years. 

The  first  bequest  to  the  library  was  one  of  £10  from  Eev,  Jared 
Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  in  1763.*  Among  the  Alumni  of  this  period 
were,  in  1744,  Dr.  Leverett  Hubbard,  first  president  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Medical  Society;  in  1745,  Hon.  William  Smith,  the  autihor  of  a 
history  of  Kew  York,  and,  like  his  father,  of  the  class  of  1719,  a  judge 
on  the  supreme  bench  of  that  province,  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chand- 
ler, of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  the  Episcopalian  controversionalist,  and  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Leaming,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  In  the  class  of  1746  were 
Lewis  Morris,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Ezra  Btiles, 
later  president  of  the  college,  and  Gen.  John  Morin  Scott,  of  Rev<du- 
tionary  fame.  President  Daggett  and  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Epis- 
copalian bishop  in  the  United  States,  were  of  the  class  of  1748. 

In  1752,^  graduated  Gen.  QtolA  S.  Silliman,  himself  famous,  but  more 
famous  from  his  descendants,  and  Bev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  who 
was  long  intimately  connected  with  the  college,  ^neas  Munson,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  graduated  in  1753.  In 
1757,  John  Sloss  Hobart^  ix.  D.,  signer  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Senator  from  New  York,  graduated  together  witk 
the  celebrated  tory  Edmund  Fanning,  the  notorious  Dr.  Samuel  Peters, 
of  historical  fame,  and  Hon.  Jabez  Bowen,  for  thirty  years  chancellor 
of  Brown  University.  Sflas  Deane  graduated  a  year  later,  and  a  year 
after  him  Rev.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  the  historian  of  Connecticut.  The 
class  of  1761  contained  Right  Rev.  Abraham  Jar\is,  the  second  Bishi^ 
of  Connecticut,  and  Hon.  Simeon  Olcott,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
A  year  afterwards  graduated  John  Henry  Livingstou,  president  of 
Queens  (now  Rutgers)  College,  and  in  1763  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  later 
United  States  Senator.  In  1765  graduated  the  noted  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  and  Theodore  Sedgwick,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1766  the  two  Ingersolls  graduated,  Jared,  son  of  Hoil. 
Jared  Ingersoll  of  1742,  the  stamp  distributor,  and  himself  Federal 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1812,  and  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut. 

The  classes  were  kept  in  strict  subordination  within  the  o(dlege/ 

I  Baldwin's  Yale  College,  appendix. 
8  Yale  Book,  i,  185.     (A.  Van  Name.) 

'In  1751  the  class  all  entered  and  graduated  together,  an  uniqae  inAtance.    <J.  Ij. 
Songaley,  47.) 
« J.  L.  Kingaley,  46. 
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The  so-called  freshmaa  laws  lasted  till  1304  and  are  Tery  carious^  re- 
minding  one  of  fagging  in  English  schools. 

InoaBo  of  a  penonal  iasiilt,  a  Junior  may  eall  up  a  freehman  and  reprimand  him. 
Aflopbomore,  in  like  oase,  most  obtain  leara  j&om  a  senior  and  tiien  he  may  diseiplino 
a  fireshman. 

No  instance  of  flogging  is  found;  but  freshmen  and  "commencing 
sophomores'^  were  boxed  on  the  ear  by  the  president  in  chapeL  This 
was  never  put  in  the  rules  and  was  given  up  about  1760.^ 

It  being  the  duty  of  the  seniors  to  teach  the  Freshmen  the  laws,  usages,  and 
cnstoms  of  the  coUege,  to  this  end  they  are  empowered  to  order  the  whole  Freshman 
class,  or  any  particnlar  member  of  it,  in  order  to  be  instructed  or  reproved,  at  such 
\  and  plaee  as  they  shall  appoint,  when  and  where  every  Freshman  shaU  attend, 
'  all  proper  questions,  and  behave  decently. 

AU  undergraduates  are  to  be  uncovered  and  are  forbidden  to  wear 
their  hats  (unless  in  stormy  weather)*  in  the  front  door  yard  of  the 
I^residenf^s  or  professor's  house,  or  within  10  rods  of  the  person  of  the 
pnesident,  8  rods  of  the  professor,  and  5  rods  of  the  tutors.  Freshmen 
(except  in  stormy  weather)  might  not  wear  their  hats  in  the  "  college 
yard"  at  all,  until  the  May  vacation,  unless  they  carried  something  in 
their  hands. 

A  Freshman  shaU  not  play  with  any  members  of  an  upx>er  class,  without  being 
asked,  nor  is  be  permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  familiarity  with  them,  even  in  study 
time.  Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perform  all  reasonable  errands  for  any  snperior,^ 
always  returning  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  person  who  sent  them. 

This  privilege  was  much  used  and  it  was  a  great  privation  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  for  misconduct. 

When  a  Fieshman  is  near  a  gate  or  door,  belonging  to  College  or  College-yard,  he 
ahall  look  around  and  observe,  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  coming  to  the  same 
and,  if  any  are  coming  within  three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter  without  a  signal  to 
proceed.  Freshmen  shall  not  run  in  College  yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs,  or  call  to 
any  one  through  a  College  window.^ 

TSiis  last  provision  many  a  worried  student  of  later  days  has  longed 
fer,  -when  the  days  become  warm  and  men  shout  for  friends  in  the  upx)er 
stones  of  the  buildings. 

Discipline  in  those  days  was  conducted  chiefly  by  fines,  a  system  not 
given  up  till  the  days  of  President  Dwight.  One  of  the  complaints 
agaiast  President  Clap  was  his  excessive  use  of  this  means  of  punish- 
ment, it  being  stated  that  in  three  years  over  £172  had  becfn  so  col- 
lected. In  the  laws  of  1748,  which  remained  without  esssential  change* 
tin  an  English  edition  was  published  in  1772,  absence  from  prayers 
eoet  1  penny,  tardiness,  a  half  penny;  absence  from  church,  4  pence; 
2  and  G  x)ence  for  playing  at  cards  or  dice,  or  for  bringing  strong  liquor 

»  Scribner,  xi,  766  (H.  A.  Beers). 

*  This  is  a  reminder  that  umbrellas  were  as  yet  unknown. 

»  Yale  Book  i,  278.    Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  v,  552  (T.  D.  Woolsey).    The  date  given  to 
laws  is  1764. 

*  Am.  J.  Ed.  V,  564  (T.  D.  Woolsej). 
»  J.  L.  Kingsley,  46. 
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into  college;  1  shilling  for  doing  damage  to  the  college,  or  jumping  oat 
of  the  windows,  etc.^ 

Of  student  life  we  do  not  know  much;  but  firom  a  diary  of  a  junior 
in  1762  we  find  "three  publicly  admonished  for  having  a  dance  at  Mil- 
ford,''  and  a  little  later  that  "six  made  a  Publick  Confession  for  acting 
a  play  at  Milford,"  and  toward  the  end  of  the  term  the  writer  notes  a 
fact,  which  is  just  as  true  to-day,  that,  "  as  vacancy  grows  nigh,  a 
general  relaxation  &om  study  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  has  done  in 
years  past."  We  find  him  going  to  Long  Island  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
and,  while  there,  true  to  his  college,  he  "talked  a  little  diminutively  of 
ye  Jersey  scholars"  (Princeton  students).*  The  two  upper  classes  dis- 
puted "  on  Monday  in  the  syllogistic  form;'  on  Tuesday,  in  the  foren- 
sic," discussing  such  subjects  as  "  whether  Adam  knew  yt  £temal 
Damnation  would  be  his  doom  if  he  eat  the  forbidden  firuitf* 

Views  thought  heretical  were  supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  Har- 
vard, and  Yale  was  stiffly  orthodox,  so  the  number  of  students  increased 
somewhat  from  that  cause.  Consequently  we  see  that,  though  the  Har- 
vard alumni  were  more  than  the  Yale  ones  from  1745  to  1752,  the  num- 
bers being  194  and  179,  for  the  next  eight  years,  flx)m  1753  to  17G0, 
the  Yale  alumni  numbered  254,  the  Harvard  ones  only  205.*  The  larg- 
est class  under  President  Clap  was  that  of  1765,  which  numbered  47. 
Some  time  about  1750  a  literary  society  called  Crotonia  was  organized, 
possibly  through  the  interest  Clap  took  in  the  students.*  This  was 
living  in  1762,  but  died  soon  after.  In  1753  the  Linonian  society  was 
founded  by  William  Wickham,  of  1754,  This  venerable  society  sur- 
vived till  1872,  and  at  its  death  was  the  oldest  institution  of  the  sort 
in  any  American  college.'  Its  influence  still  lives  in  the  library  it 
founded,  which,  with  that  of  its  rival.  Brothers  in  Unity,  supplies  the 
undergraduates  with  most  of  their  reading  material. 

Commencement  day  was  the  great  occasion  of  the  year."'  It  was  held 
in  public,  save  in  1746  and  1757,  when  the  corporation  voted  that, 
"  whereas  the  present  calamitous  and  distressing  war  loudly  calls  us  to 
repentance  and  frugality  and  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  extravagance 
and  disorder  are  in  a  particular  manner  wrong  and  undesirable  at  this 
time,"  therefore  the  commencement  shall  be  private.®  Grave  disorders 
in  truth  occurred  on  these  occasions;  in  1731,  firing  of  cannon  was 
prohibited;  in  1735,  the  trustees  appointed  a  committee  to  suppress 
disorders,  both  at  the  meeting  house  and  at  college  in  the  evening  after 
the  exercises.*    In  1737,  drinking  was  forbidden  during  the  week,  aiiid 

1  Woolsey .  Hist.  Discourse,  47.  ^  Yale  Book,  i,  77. 

«  Yale  Book,  i,  444.  •Four  years  at  Yale,  190-221. 

»  Scribner,  xi,  766.  » Yale  Book,  i,  369. 

i  ^  ^Quinoy's  History  of  Harvard,  ii,  402.        'Yale  Book,  i,  87. 

^   \  ^  From  1748  on  seniors  might  provide  and  give  away  a  barrel  of  methegliu  and  Bom»> 

L      \        thing  more  at  commencement  (Harpers  Monthly,  17, 11). 
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in  1755  freslimen  were  forbidden  to  fire  great  guns  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  if  crackers  and  guns  are  fired,  <•  the  Elumination  of  the 
College  on  the  evening  before^  is  to  be  "  wholly  suppressed."  * 

But  even  these  stringent  measures  were  not  sufficient;  so  five  years 
later  there  was  enacted  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness  and  riot  on  com- 
mencement week,  and  no  candidate  for  a  degree  was  allowed  to  hanre 
over  2  gallons  of  wine,  an  amount  which  seems  ample.  In  1761*  heroic 
measures  were  resorted  to,  and  no  public  commencement  was  held. 
The  same  course  was  adopted  in  1762  and  1765.^  At  the  time  of  com- 
mencement in  1761,  President  Clap  felt  obliged  to  come  out  with  a 
card  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette: 

Whereas,  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  a  number  of  persons  gathered  together  near 
the  College  and  there  and  round  the  town  fired  a  great  number  of  guns,  to  the 
great  disturbance  and  terror  of  his  Majesties  subjects,  and  brake  the  college  windows 
and  fences,  and  several  of  them  had  gowns  on  with  a  desigu  to  bring  a  scandal  upon 
the  College.  These  may  certify  that  I  and  the  Tutors  several  times  walked  among 
and  near  the  rioters  and  could  not  see  any  scholars  among  them ;  but  they  appeared 
to  be  principally  the  people  of  the  town,  with  a  few  strangers.* 

In  1764  some  Frenchmen  in  the  town  tried  to  kill  the  students  by 
putting  poison  in  the  food.*  Shortly  thereafter,  while  the  students 
were  still  sobered  by  their  narrow  escape,  Whitefield,  the  evangelist 
came  to  New  Haven  again,  and  was  invited  by  President  Clap  (so  much 
had  times  changed)  to  preach  in  the  new  chapel.  He  did  so,  and  said 
it "  crowned  the  expedition.'^  "The  president  came  to  me  as  I  was 
going  off  in  the  chaise  and  informed  me  the  students  were  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  sermon  that  they  were  gone  into  the  chapel,  and 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  give  them  one  more  quarter  of  an  hour's 
exhortation.  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  free  and 
unmerited  grace  be  all  the  glory."®  So  writes  the  pious  preacher  in 
his  journal. 

Daring  this  time  the  curriculum  was  developing.  The  president  gave 
<*  public  lectures  upon  all  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  be 
nnderstood  to  qualify  young  gentlemen  for  the  various  stations  and 
employments  of  life.''  ^  He  personaUy  corrected  the  students'  dispu- 
tations, formerly  left  to  the  unpracticed  hands  of  the  tutors,  and  gave 
to  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  part  of  the  time  formerly  given 
to  logic.    In  physics.  Rector  Pierson's  manuscript  had  given  way,  after 

•Yale  Book,  i,  369. 

'From  1760  on  there  was  at  commencement  a  pipe  of  wine,  free  for  all,  paid  for  by 
seniors  (Harpers  17,  11). 

'TaU  Book^  l,  369  et  seq, 

^Barbour's  Historical  Collections:  Connooticut,  165. 

*YaIe  Book,  i,  89. 

•Yale  Book,  I,  284. 

^(Woolsey)  Yale  Book,  n,  p.  498  et  neq,  Sach  as  the  nature  of  civil  government,  the 
eivil  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  the  various  forms  of  courts,  the  several  forms  of 
ecelesiaatical  government  which  have  obtained  in  the  Christian  church,  &.c.  "Col- 
lege Book,  70. 

3063 8  ^  ^ 
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soiue  thirty  years,  to  Bokault's  treatise,  aad  Clap  introduced  Martinis 
"System  of  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,"  wluch  was  used  till  out  of 
print,  in  1787.  Then  President  Stiles  asked  Dr.  Price  to  recommend 
a  substitute.  With  ihe  concurrence  of  Dr.  Prieetley,  he  advised 
Enfield's  "  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,''  which  was  used  till  1835.* 
In  sophomore  year,  oratory,  geography,  ajid  natural  philosophy  were 
introduced,  and  some,  we  leam^  "make  good  progress  in  trigonometry 
ajid  algebra."  In  junior  year  "many  understand  well,  surveying,  navi- 
gation, imd  calculation  of  edipsea,  and  some  are  considerable  profi- 
cients in  conic  sections  and  fiuxi<ms.''  We  see  here  how  mueh advance 
was  made  in  mathematics  over  the  earlier  period.  It  ia  intereetiBg  to 
note  that,  for  a  long  time,  no  Greek  was  regularly  taught  but  that  of 
the  New  Testament^ 

Still,  though  the  course  "kept  the  ministry  in  view,''  it  wm  not  in- 
tended exclusively  for  ministers  nor  did  it  supply  the  mmabtj  aloiie. 
By  1750,  306  of  the  graduates  had  become  clergymen  and  33(5  la3rmen, 
and  of  110  tutors  in  the  first  century  of  the  college,  49  were  laymen. ' 

STATE    INTERVENTION. 

Some  had  been  alienated  from  the  college  by  President  CSap'ls  mvin- 
cible  firmness,  and  so  in  May,  1763,  a  memorial  was  preferred  to  the 
general  assembly,  signed  by  nine  men  and  confirmed  by  five  clergy- 
men in  another  petition,^  that  the  colony  would  appoint  a  committee 
of  visitation  "  to  inquire  into  and  rectify  the  abuses  m  the  CoBege."* 
The  memorial  stated  that  the  general  assembly  was  the  founder  of  the 
college,  "  and  as  such  had  a  right  to  appoint  visitors.''  "  This  right,* 
they  said,  "  ought  to  be  asserted,'^  and  they  prayed  for  an  act  anther^ 
izing  "  an  appeal  from  any  and  every  ^ntence  given  by  the  authority 
of  the  college,  to  the  Governor  and  the  Council."*  This  visitation  had 
been  first  proposed  in  1758,  and  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise 
has  been  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case.  It 
created  great  excitement.^  William  Samuel  Johnson  and  James  Ingeiv 
soil,  two  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  in  the  colony,  and  graduates  of 
the  college,  took  the  side  of  the  memorialists,  and  the  opi>onents  of  tiie 
administration  of  the  coUege  hoped  to  overthrow  it.  "  President  dap 
viewed  the  cause  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  trusted  in  any  hands 
but  his  own,"^  and  himself  prepared  the  reply  to  the  petitioners.  In 
18340haneellor  Kent  said  of  this: 

President  Clap  opposed  this  pretension  in  a  coonter-memortal  and  argfunen^ 
drawn  boldly  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  master,  from  his  own  mentol  resoisreea. 
He  grounded  himself  upon  English  authorities,  in  the  tmo  style  of  a  weQ  T<ead 
lawyer,  and  snocessfolly  contended  that  the  first  trustees  and  don<»r8y  prior  t»  the 

» J.  L.  Eingsley,  U  et  teq.  »  ScrihsMr,  xi,  770. 

•Yale  Book,  ii,  495  et  anq. ;  T.  D.  Woolsey.  •  T»umb«il,  ii,  387. 

» Scribner,  xi,  7met9tq,  » J.  L.  Kiagtley,  tStetwtf, 

*  J.  L.  Kingsley,  12  et  aeq.  •  Trumbull,  ii,  328*8881 
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charter,  were  the  foandeis  and  lawful  viBltora^  and  that  the  right  of  viBitation  passed 
to  the  tmstees  under  the  charter  and  then  resided  in  the  President  and  Fellows.  ^ 

He  conquered;  the  legislature  did  nothing,  and  the  project  of  a  visi- 
tation was  never  revived;  but  many  became  opposed  to  the  college  and 
there  was  growing  disorder  among  the  students,  in  some  cases  doubtless 
inspired  by  outsiders.  In  1765  two  of  the  three  tutors  became  Sande- 
manians  and  Clap  told  them  to  resign,  and  the  third,  takiog  offense, 
left  with  them.  Their  successors  found  public  disaffection  so  strong 
that  they  had  to  resign  in  the  summer  of  1766,  and  Clap,  weary  of  the 
strife,  also  wished  to  resign  at  that  time.  The  corporation  begged  him  to 
wait  at  least  till  after  commencement,  which  he  did,  delivering  a  valedic- 
tory on  that  day.  The  corporation  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
labors,  and  stated  that  they  felt  obliged,  with  grief,  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation. He  did  not  long  survive,  dying  on  January  7, 1767.^  Though 
his  stubbornness,  at  times,  harmed  the  college,  yet  for  zeal,  devotioOi 
merit,  and  labors  toward  the  college  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
its  greatest  presidents.' 

FRESIDBNT  NAPHTALI  DAGGETT  (1766-1777). 

The  day  that^  President  Clap  resigned,  the  corporation  ehose  Bev. 
James  Lockwood,  of  Wethersfield,  as  president  and,  when  he  declined 
a  month  later,  they  appointed  Naphtali  Daggett,  Livingston  professor 
of  divinity,  as  pres  ident  j>ro  tempore^  an  ofKce  he  held  for  eleven  years. 
*«  Though  he  was  expected  to  be  a  controversialist,  when  put  in  oflttce, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  peace  with  all.''^  Even  the  mendacious 
Peters,  in  his  wondrous  fable,  the  "General  History  of  Connecticut," 
was  forced  to  speak  approvingly  of  him  and  to  call  him  "  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  reckoned  a  good  Calvinistic  divine^ 
Though  a  stranger  to  European  i>oliteDess,  yet  possessing  a  mild  t^n- 
per  and  afEable  disposition,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  is  untinctored 
with  haughtiness.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  too  much  candour  and  too 
little  bigotry  to  please  the  corporation  and  retain  his  post  many  years."  ^ 
Yet  he  did  so,  until  the  stormy  times  of  the  Bevolutiou  induced  him  to 
retire.  As  a  president  he  was  not  a  great  success.  "  He  had  very 
JQSt  conceptions  <^  the  manner  in  which  a  college  should  be  governed, 
Imt  was  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  discipline," 
oays  his  successor^  President  D wight.  Yet  his  administration  is  marked 
by  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  English  and  the  growth  of  the 
repaUicaa  spirit;  while  a  succession  of  brilliant  tutors  supplied  any 
deficiencies  of  bis.  During  this  period  men  of  some  note  w^e  Joseph 
Howe,  John  Trumbull,  the  author  oi  the  almost  forgotten  poem  Mc- 

iTaleBook,  I,  01. 

*He  left  an  astronomical  quadrant  to  the  college  in  hU  wiU.    J.  L.  Eingeleyi  44. 

« J.  L.  Kingiley,  12  a^. 

<D\riglit. 

•Fetexs,  160. 
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Pingal,  Rev.   Samuel  Wales,  later  professor  of   divinity,   Timothy 
Dwight,  aud  Joseph  Biickrainster  held  the  tutorial  office.^    • 

Trumbull,  in  the  first  year  of  his  teaching,  wrote  a  poem  called  the 
"Progress  of  Dulness,''  a  satire  on  the  college  course  as  then  puisuecL 
It  was  designed,  he  said,  "to  point  out,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner, 
those  general  errors  that  hinder  the  advances  of  education.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  of  the  abstruser  parts  of  mathematics, 
^d  the  dark  researches  of  metaphysics  is  of  little  advantage  in  any 
business  or  profession  in  life  and  it  would  be  more  beneficial  in  every 
place  of  public  education  to  take  pains  in  teaching  the  elements  of  ora- 
tory, the  grammar  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  elegancies  of  style 
and  comi)osition."*  In  the  i)oem,  coUege  manners  are  gracefully  de- 
scribed, and  the  picture  of  the  student  fop  of  the  time  is  very  cleverly 
drawn.  Dwight  wrote,  dui'ing  his  tutorship,  an  epic,  "  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan,"  which  long  ago  has  been  retired  to  upper  shelves.  But  these 
tutors  did  more  than  write  ;^  they  inspired  the  students  with  a  desire 
to  know  the  masterpieces  of  their  native  tongue.  Asa  consequence 
of  this  zeal,  on  October  23, 1776,  when  Dwight  had  been  for  five  years  a 
tutor,  the  corporation  voted — 

Upon  application  made  to  this  board  by  Mr.  Dwight,  one  of  tho  tutors,  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  present  senior  class,  requesting  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  hire  the 
said  Mr.  Dwight  to  instruct  them  the  current  year  in  rhetoric,  history,  and  the  bellM 
lettres;  Upon  considering  the  motion,  the  corporation,  being  wilHng  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  tho  youth  iu  those  branches  of  poUte  literature,  do  comply  with 
their  request,  provided  it  may  be  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  parents,  or  guar- 
dians of  the  said  class.* 

A  SECOND   PROFESSOR. 

During  President  Daggett's  time,  few  gifts  came  from  individuals. 
In  1770,  Governor  Trumbull,  better  known  as  "  Brother  Jonathan,'* 
gave  land  in  Lebanon  worth  $100,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Weth- 
ersfield,  made  a  gift  of  $200,  and  we  notice  with  amusement  that  the 
owners  of  the  sloop-of-war  SatUfaction^  gave  the  first  volume  of ''Ken- 
nicott's  Hebrew  Bible.''* 

From  the  legislature  came  timely  aid  when  it  was  needed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1767,  the  college  accounts  were  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  Tale 
was  found  to  be  in  debt  £159  8«.  6<2.,  "  including  a  balance  of  £49  8«.  64 
due  on  chapel  and  rep'airs  of  old  college,  and  coloring  windows  of  new 
college  and  chapel  are  now  necessary,  which  will  cost  £63 11«.  6^."  To 
pay  all  this,  the  assembly  grants  £223  from  that  convenient  duty  on 
runi.^  But  the  college  was  like  the  sieve  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
always  needing  more,  and  the  next  fell  Yale  was  in  debt  £122 16«.  10(i, 
and  money  was  "  needed  for  a  new  library  and  for  finishing  the  entries 


» Dexter  Yale  University  38,  Yale  Book  i,  94.  ^  Yale  Book,  i,  99. 

«  Yale  Book,  i,  97.  »  Baldwin's  Yale  College. 

*  J.  L.  Kiugsley,  44.  «Conu.  Eec,  xu,  630. 
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of  the  brick  college,  a  decent  fence  for  the  college  yard,  and  more  con- 
venient kitchen  and  dining  room."  For  the  debt  and  finishing  the 
library,  the  sum  of  £182  16s.  lOd.  was  given,  but  apparently  the 
assembly  was  as  little  anxious  then  to  build  the  Yale  fence,  as  the 
faculty  recently  was  to  keep  it.^  In  1760,  the  college  debt  was 
£226  11«.  ll<i.,  but  only  £83  4«.  Ud.  were  given  toward  it  by  the 
assembly;  all  these  grants  being  fipom  the  duty  on  rum.*  The  next 
year  the  college  was  more  fortunate,  and  got  an  appropriation  for  the 
whole  of  its  debt,  £216  4«.  6^.^ 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  corporation  hoped  that  the  legislature  would 
endow  a  second  professorship,  and,  in  that  hope,  appointed,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  Rev.  Kehemiah  Strong,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
X>hilosophy.  He  was  born  in  1728  at  Northampton,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1755.  The  office  he  held  till  December,  1781,  when  his  loyalist 
principles  and  a  lack  of  funds  led  to  his  removal.^  Peters  says  that  he 
is  "of  amiable  temi)er,  and  merits  his  appointment." 

The  fair  hopes  of  a  colonial  endowment  of  this  chair  found  no  realiza- 
tion; the  next  year  the  legislature  made  no  grant  at  all,  and,  in  May, 
1772,  it  only  gave  the  wharfage,  from  an  ext^ension  of  Long  Whar^  to 
be  built  by  lottery.*  In  October  of  that  year,  "  to  establish  such  dur- 
able supports  as  shall  best  answer  the  great  purposes  of  founding''  the 
college,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  was  appointed  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  education  and  learning  in  said  school; 
the  government,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  same,  to  look  into  the  sev- 
eral donations  at  any  time  made  for  the  support  of  said  school,  the  rev- 
enues arising  therefrom,  and  the  state  in  which  they  now  are,  and 
devise  the  most  eflfectual  measures  to  render  the  institution  most  exten- 
sively useful,  and  the  support  thereof  permanent  and  lasting,  and  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  fellows  of  said  college  concerning  the 
same.''®  The  only  pecuniary  benefit  the  college  received  was  £180  10«. 
9d.  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  last  emission,  for  its  debt  from  the  past  year."' 

The  next  year  nothing  was  given,  but  in  May,  1774,  £107  Is.  6d.  were 
appropriated  for  the  debt  owed  by  the  college  in  the  preceding  fall."^ 
Then  came  the  Eevolution  and  we  find  little  more  aid  from  the  State 
for  twenty  years. 

THE  END  OF  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

The  progress  of  free  ideas  was  showing  itself  in  Yale,  as  well  as  in 
the  country  at  large.  In  1768  the  students  were  for  the  first  time 
arranged  on  the  catalogue  in  alphabetical  order,  instead  of  that  formerly 

« Conn.  Rec.,  xin,  104.  »Conn.  Rec,  xni,  623. 

"Conn.  Rec.,  xra,  261.  oConn.  Roc.,  xiv,  36. 

*Conn.  Reo.y  Xiii,  396.  ^  Conn.  Rec,  xiv,  63. 

<  Yale  Book,  I,  106.    Dexter  Y.  U.,  57.  •  Conn.  Rec.,  xiv,  323. 
J.  L.  Kingsley,  19.    Peters,  160. 
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practiced,  whea  they  were  placed  according  to  their  social  statioB«^ 
In  1768,  DaTld  Humphreys,  being  refused  admission  to  the  Linoniaa 
Society  on  account  of  his  being  a  Areshman,  <<  stood  up  for  the  honwof 
his  class  and  having  found  two  Seniors,  three  Juniors,  and  two  Sopho- 
mores  who  were  willing  that  Freshmen  might  be  admitted  to  a  literary 
society,  he,  with  thirteen  of  his  classmates,  fought  for  and  establiiAed 
their  respectabUity.''  Thus  was  formed  the  Brothers  in  Unity,  which 
soon  forced  its  elder  rival  to  admit  freshmen  and  maintained  a  prosper- 
ous existence  for  many  years,  dying  at  the  same  time  as  Linonia.  Oli- 
ver Stanley,  then  a  senior,  had  also  much  to  do  with  its  founding.*  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  Humphrey's  further  career  that,  ^ter  gradua- 
tion in  1771,  he  became  Washington's  aide-de-camp,  and  later  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Spain,  whence,  on  his  return,  he  brought  the  Merino 
sheep  to  this  country. 

A  third  indication  of  the  progress  of  democracy  was  the  printing  <rf 
the  college  laws  in  1772  in  English  instead  of  Latin,  at  the  request  of 
the  legislature. 

The  college  had  now  gained  such  a  position  that  even  the  recreuit 
Peters  had  to  si)eak  in  praise  of  it.    He  says: 

Greek,  Latin,  Geograpby,  History,  and  Logic  are  nr'ell  taught;  but  l^ere  is  a  laek 
in  the  Hebrew,'  French,  and  Spanish,  Oratory,  Music,  and  politeness,  are  negieotad 
here  and  in  the  colony.  The  Students  have  two  hours  play  with  foot-ball  every  day, 
and  understand  books  better  than  men  or  manners.  The  Library  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  Vatican  or  Bodleian.  It  contains  eight  or  ten  thousand  volumes  and 
wants  modem  books.  Lately  there  has  been  obtained  new  and  valuable  apparatus 
for  experimental  philosophy.  Even  at  present,  I  may  truly  say  Yale  College  exceeds 
in  tho  number  and  perhaps  the  learning  of  its  scholars  all  over  British  America* 
LBut  he  must  have  his  parting  iiing.]^  Were  the  corporation  less  rigid  and  more  in- 
olined  to  tolerate  some  reasonable  amusements  and  polite  accomplishments  among  tka 
youth,  they  would  greatly  add  to  the  fame  and  increase  of  the  college,  and  the  students 
would  not  be  known  by  every  stranger  to  have  been  educated  in  Connecticut.' 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  commencement  day  and  a  brief  ao- 
connt  of  its  exercises  will  not  be  oat  of  place.  Then,  as  now,  the  ocmi- 
mencement  was  held  in  Center  church,  whither  the  students  marched 
in  procession.  The  prayer  by  the  president  came  first^  then  the  Latia 
salutatory,  and  then  the  syllogistic  disputes;  after  these  were  heaid 
the  "  Quaestiones  Magistrates  ^  of  those  who  returned  to  take  their 
second  degree.  Then  were  discussed  such  subjects  as  "  An  Corpora 
Damnatorum  Poena  Corporali  crucientur,^  or  "An  Praxis  InoculationiB 
in  Variolis,  Eationi  congruat.^    Next  came  the  valedictory,  by  one 

1  Yale  Book,  i,  95. 

«Four  Years  at  Yale,  pp.  190  $q, 

3  Teaching  in  this  language  was  given  up  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  (Wool- 
sey,  Yale  Book,  ii.) 

^He  has  a  queer  statement  that  ''the  charter  only  permitted  magten*  and  baeho- 
lors'  degrees,  but  coUege  has  presumed  to  grant  doctor's  degrees,"  and  he  retes  to 
Qeneral  Assembly's  accusing  them  of  usurping  privileges.    (Paters,  pp.  94  and  156w  ) 

'Poters's  History  of  Connecticut,  pp.  156  and  161. 
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taking  his  master's  degree,  and  last,  the  eonferriug  of  degrees.  All 
orations  were^  of  cooxse,  ia  Latin,  and  were  spoken  from  the  front  gal- 
ley, till  the  time  of  Daggett,  when  a  stage  was  erected.  In  disputes, 
the  speakers  stood  in  the  side  galleries.  Thus  were  comm^acements 
till  1787 }  though  two  English  orations  were  introduced  a  little  before 
that  date.^  In  the  New  York  Journal  for  September  29, 1768,  we  find 
a  quaint  notice: 

The  pabHe  are  adrised  that  ia  the  5th  Master's  Thesis  printed  this  year^  which  is 
marked  by  aa  iudex,  to  be  dispnted,  viz. :  ''An  aigals  a  xuola  actioue^  <&c^''  a  very 
material  error  escaped  the  Correction  of  the  Press :  Under  it  stands  Affirmat ;  whereas 
it  should  have  been  Negaty  as  was  designed,^ 

Under  President  Daggett  graduated,  in  1767,  Samuel  Wales,  later 
tiie  professor  of  divinity;  John  Tread  well,  goyemor  of  Connecticnt; 
Balhaniel  Emmons,  the  great  tiieologian;  and  John  Trumbull,  the 
poet  whose  tutorship  has  been  already  menticHied.  In  1769,  Timothy 
Dwighty  who  was  later  to  be  president  of  the  college,  received  his  de- 
gree, as  did  David  Humphreys^  in  1771.  In  1772,  graduated  Abraham 
Baldwin,  a  signer  of  the  United  States  Gonstitution  and  first  president 
of  the  University  of  (Georgia,  as  did  also  G^esu  William  Hull,  governor  of 
Michig»i)  who  capitulated  at  Detroit  in  1812.  In  1773,  James  Hillhouse, 
later  the  commiasioner  of  the  State's  school  fund,  and  Nathan  Hale,  of 
heroic  memory,  left  this  Alma  Mater.  Stephen  B.  Bradley  and  Samuel 
W.  Dana,  both  later  United  States  Senators,  were  in  the  class  of  1775, 
and  to  the  same  dignity  came  Chauncey  (Goodrich  and  James  Watson, 
-who  graduated  in  the  next  year.  In  1777,  graduated  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
flmt  president  of  Williams  College,  Jared  Mansfield,  United  States  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  Nathaniel  Ghipman,  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  New  York. 

DARTMOUTH  COLUBGE. 

I>r.  Benjamin  Pomeroy  and  Eleazar  Wheelock  were  sympathizers  with 
Wlutefield  and  so  out  of  sympathy  with  Yale  and  Harvard,  though  they 
both  were  alumni  of  the  former.  Partly  out  of  great  admiration  for 
Dr.  Wheelock  and  partly  in  indignation  at  the  hostile  spirit  Yale  had 
shown  hhn*  and  his  school,  young  men,  especially  from  eastern  Con- 
necticut, went  to  Dartmouth,  at  the  first  beginning  of  the  college; 
though  to  reach  it  they  had  to  travel  1 60  miles  through  the  wilderness  and 
it  was  only  40  miles  to  Yale.  The  first  name  on  the  Dartmouth  trien- 
nial is  that  of  Levi  Frisbie,  of  Branford,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by 
I>r.  Wheelock  and  entered  the  class  of  1771  at  Yale.  In  senior  year, 
however,  he  left  and  went  to  Dartmouth;   two  others  out  of  the  first 

» J.  L.  Kingsley,  45. 

*  Magazine  of  American  History,  xiii,  596. 

» D wight,  Humphreys,  Joel  Barlow,  Tf  amhvU,  and  three  others  living  in  Hart- 
ford were  called  the  Seven  Connecticut  Pleiades.    Sorihiier's,  xi,  779  8q, 
^  .See  the  account  of  Indian  Edoctvtion  ia  ChA{^«  ii. 
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class  of  four  were  from  Connecticut.  In  1772,  both  of  Dartmoath's 
graduates  came  from  Connecticut;  in  1773, 5  out  of  6;  in  1774,  2  out  of 
8;  in  1775,  8  out  of  11;  in  1779,  11  out  of  17;  in  1785,  9  out  of  19  j  in 
1786, 12  out  of  25.  In  all,  of  the  284  grad  nates  up  to  1790,  321  came 
from  Connecticut  and  22  from  the  town  .  of  Lebanon  alcme,  where 
Wheelock  formerly  preached^  This  is  the  only  time  since  1700  when 
any  considerable  number  of  Connecticut  youths  went  outside  of  their 
State  for  an  education,  and  the  fact  deserves  mention.  This  move- 
ment northward  doubtless  deprived  Yale  of  many  gra  dnates. 

OUTBREAK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  Eevolution  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  college.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents left  to  fight  their  country's  battles  and  their  place  was  filled, 
only  as  far  as  numbers  went,  by  those  who  entered  the  college  to 
escape  conscription.*  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  subsidy  was  cut  0% 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  a  dvanced,  and  the  steward  was  often 
in  great  straits  to  obtain  food  for  the  students. 

At  the  first  alarm  of  war  many  students  left,  some,  as  Ebenezer 
Huntington,  afterwards  a  general,  rushing  to  arms  at  the  news  from 
Lexington.  ^  At  Bunker  Hill  four  officers,  at  least,  were  Yale  graduates, 
and  those  who  did  not  leave  New  Haven  formed  a  company  of  soldiers 
there.  This  company  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  one  reviewed  by 
Washington  after  he  was  appointed  general,*  for  it  drilled  before  him 
as  he  stopped  at  New  Haven,  on  his  way  to  Cambridge,  and  esoorted 
him  and  Gen.  Charles  Lee  out  of  town,  Noah  Webster  leading  the  com- 
pany with  music.    This  was  Washington's  first  escort  in  New  England.* 

In  February,  1775,  "by  request  of  the  students  of  YaJe  College,  the 
exhibitions  of  the  seminary  were  to  be  discontinued  during  the  unfia- 
vorable  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  and  the  senior  class 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  authority  of  college  with  a 
petition  for  a  private  commencement.''^ 

In  1770,  toward  the  end  of  August,  Gen.  Washington  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  British.  For  this 
dangerous  service  he  selected  Nathan  Haley  a  young  Yale  graduate. 
He  obtained  the  desired  knowledge,  but  was  discovered  on  his  return 
and  hung  in  an  ignominious  manner,  without  even  the  formality  of 
a  trial,  saying  with  his  last  breath  "  that  he  only  lamenteil  that  he  had 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  his  country."^  His  heroic  example  spurred  on 
others  to  emulation. 

'New  Englandor,  42,  708  (I.  N.  Tarbox). 

^Hinman's  Connecticut  in  Revolution,  251.     Yale  book,  i,  99. 

8  Yale  Book,  i,  99. 

*8cribner,  xi,  770,  ei  seq, 

*  Yale  Book,  li,  p.  198,  et  seq.  (H.  P.  Johnston). 

<  Hinman's  Conn,  in  Revolution,  37. 

*Hinman'8  Coun.  iu  Revolution,  83  et  eeq. 
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Alarms  from  the  British  and  the  high  price  of  food  disturbed  the 
college.  On  December  10, 1776,  President  Daggett  sent  the  students 
home  ^*  until  the  end  of  the  winter  vaeatiou ''  (January  8,  1777)  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  subsisting  in  New  Haven,  "for  want 
of  regular  commons.'^  Matters  grew  no  better,  and  the  perplexed 
coriK>ration,  on  April  1, 1777,  voted : 

Wiioreaa  the  difficulties  of  subsistiug  the  students  iu  this  town  are  so  great,  the 
price  of  provisions  and  board  so  high,  and  the  avocations  from  study,  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  public  affairs  so  many — difficulties  which  still  increase  and  ron<!er  it 
veiy  inconvenient  for  the  students  to  reside  here  at  present,  and  yet,  considering 
the  great  imi>ortance  that  they  be  under  the  best  advantages  of  instruction  and 
leanong  clTcumstances  will  permit — voted — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  other  convenient 
place  or  places,  where  the  classes  may  reside  under  their  respective  tutors,  until 
God  in  His  kind  providence  shall  open  a  door  for  their  return  to  this  fixed  and 
ancient  seat  of  learning;  and, 

Whereas  it  may  be  necessary  in  this  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  for  the 
aecnrity  of  the  library  and  other  valuable  papers  that  they  be  removed  to  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  voted — 

That  the  president^  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Treasurer  Trumbull  bo  a  committi  e  to 
do  what  they  shall  judge  proper  in  that  respect,  who  are  empowered  to  remove  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  library  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  college  to  such  place 
as  they  shall  think  most  convenient  and  safe.* 

The  same  day  a  letter  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  civil  authority 
and  selectmen  of  New  Haven,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  Whereas,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  the 
pteudent  and  fellows  of  Talo  College  in  this  town  find  themselves  under  the  disagree^ 
able  neeeeeity  of  leaving  the  college  buildings  empty  for  a  season,  and  think  some 
special  care  is  necessary  for  their  preservation,  in  particular  that  no  troops  that  may 
be  stationed  here  or  pass  through  the  town  (uiJess  absolute  necessity  requires  it) 
be  quartered  in  them,  they  take  the  liberty  to  address  yon  with  their  sincere  desire 
that,  as  &r  as  in  yon  lies,  yon  would  have  an  inspection  of  them  and  use  your  en- 
deavors to  preserve  them  from  harm  and  damage.    The  president  and  fellows  are 
extremely  sorry  that  they  are  obliged  to  take  this  step,  but  would  be  more  so  should 
the  coUege  buildings  be  damaged  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  since  they  are  determined  to  call  the  students  to  this,  their  ancient 
and  fixed  seat  of  abode,  as  soon  as  oirctimstances  will  permit,  and  hope  you  wiU 
kindly  accept  this  trust  and  inspection,  by  which  yon  will  greatly  oblige  your  as- 
sQTed  Mends  and  hnmble  servants.^ 

Shortly  after  signing  this  President  Kaphtali  Daggett  resigned  his 
office,  retaining,  however,  his  professorship  of  divinity.  Matters  were 
indeed  in  a  bad  state  when  this  second  scattering  of  the  stndents  took 
place.  All  through  the  month  of  April  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  the  removal.  It  was  finally  decided  that  for  the  summer  term 
the  freshmen  should  go  to  Farmington,  the  sophomores  and  juniors 
to  Glastonbury,  under  their  tutors,  and  "  Tutor  Dwight  is  to  find  a 
place  for  the  seniors  where  they  may  be  under  his  care  and  govern- 
ment,'' which  place  turned  out  to  be  Wethersfield.  Prof.  Strong  was 
asked  to  go  to  Glastonbury  and  President  Daggett,  as  professor  of 


1  Yale  Book,  I,  100. 
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divinity;  ^<  to  visit  the  different  classes  as  often  as  he  could  with  con- 
veaience,"^  The  college  bell  might  go  to  Glastcmbury  if  the  oost  of 
conveyance  were  paid.* 

Section  iv.— Peesident  Ezba  Stiles  (1777-1795). 

THE  NEW   president. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  a  new  president  and  reorganize 
the  college.  At  this  time  Gonnecticnt  had  22  regiments  in  the  field 
out  of  a  population  of  barely  200,000.  Tutor  Dwight  resigned  at  this 
very  moment  to  become  a  chaplain  of  one  of  these;  the  students  were 
scattered  over  the  State,  and  the  people,  alienated  by  President  Clap's 
decided  policy,  had  never  become  reconciled.  On  May  27,  1777,  the 
vote  was  passed  "that  the  Senior  class  be  dismissed  on  the  20th  of 
July,  without  any  public  examination  or  exhibitioui''  and  thencefcNili 
commencements  were  private  till  1781.^ 

In  these  straits  the  corporation  wisely  chose  Bev.  Enu  Stiles  as 
president  in  September,  1777,  He  had  been  born  in  New  Hav^, 
Conn.,  in  1727,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1746.  In  1749  he  was 
made  tutor  and  held  the  office  till  1755,  pronouncing  a  Latin  oration 
when  Franklin  visited  the  college  in  the  latter  year.  In  1752  he  deliv- 
ered an  oration  at  the  semicentennial  of  the  college.  In  1749  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  four  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.' 
At  the  expiration  of  his  tutorship  he  was  called  to  the  church  in  New- 
port, B.  L,  where  he  preached  till  his  congregation  was  broken  up  by 
the  war.* 

In  1759  he  corresponded  with  Prof.  Winthrop  about  a  comet,  and  bo 
took  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1769.  Beginning  in  1778  he 
carried  on  acorrespondence  in  Hebrew  with  Hagim  Isaac  Carigal,  rabbi  of 
the  synagogue  at  Newport.^  When  his  church  in  Newpoi^t  was  broken 
up  he  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  there  when  the  call  to  the 
presidency  reached  him.  He  came  in  March,  1778,  to  New  Haven  to 
confer  with  the  corporation,  and  found  all  in  his  favor.*  But  he 
objected  to  the  imposition  of  creeds  and  would  not  accept  the  office  till  the 
corix>ratiou  repealed  their  act  of  1753,  requiring  religious  tests,^and  also 
promised  to  have  permanent  professors  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  on 
March  19  he  resigned  his  pastorship  in  Newport,  accepted  the  presidency 
the  next  day,  and  when  the  year  for  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  Ports- 

» Yalo  Book,  i,  101. 

« Soribner,  xi,  770  et  toq. 

'Yalo  Book,  i,  102  «<  Mg.;  J.  L.  Kingsky,  27,  28. 

*  J.  L.  Kingsloy,  28;  Scribuer,  xi,  770  ti  seq, 

6  J.  L.  Kingsley,  28. 

« J.  L.  Kingsley.  21. 

^Extoopt  au  asMiit  to  the  Say  brook  platfentt.    Dearter,  Y.  U.,  46. 
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oKmth  wttB  ended  Jane,  be  went  to  Kew  Haven.^  He  was  not  an  eccle- 
fliastie^d  {yartisan^  bnt  a  moderate  Calvinist  with  catholic  sympathies. 
His  zeal  for  civil  and  religions  liberty  was  great,  and  he  was  active  in 
trying  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  patriot,* 
while  as  an  antiquarian  and  orientalist  he  xwas  especiaUy  famous.  His 
curiosity  was  eager  and  credulous,  as  maybe  seen  by  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  read  that  quaint  production  of  his,  the  "  History  of  Three 
of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I.''  He  has  been  called  the  best  scholar  of  his 
time  in  !New  England,  and  it  is  said  that  before  the  Bevolution  he  would 
have  been  elected  president  of  Harvard,  if  he  had  only  been  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution.^  He  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Jesuits^  college 
in  Mexico  concerning  discoveries  qf  Catholic  missions  in  the  North- 
west;  to  the  Greek  bishop  in  Syria,  asking  for  an  account  of  Gentiles 
beyond  the  Casjnan,  ^<with  reference  to  the  remains  of  the  ten  tribes," 
and  to  Sir  William  Jones,  suggesting  search  for  early  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Black  Jews  in  India.^  At  his  death  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts,  now  in  the  college  library. 
They  consist  of  5  volumes  of  an  Itinerary,  15  volumes  of  a  diary  kept 
for  forty  years,  a  volume  of  Ecclesiastic^  Statistics  for  N^ew  England, 
6  volumes  of  thermometric  observations,  scYeral  volumes  of  transcripts 
concerning  New  England  history,  a  volume  of  oriental  writings,  a  vol- 
ume of  statistics  obtained  from  thirty  years'  experience  in  raising  silk- 
worms, and  a  great  amount  of  correspondence  from  various  celebrated 
men.^ 
Of  this  man,  with  such  varied  tastes.  Chancellor  Kent  said: 

President  Stiles's  zeal  for  civil  and  rehgious  liberty  was  kindled  at  the  altar  of  the 
English  and  Kbt?-  England  Puritans^  and  it  was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  con- 
sistent  and  doroted  friend  to  the  Rerolution  and  indei>endence  of  the  conntry  never 
existed.  He  had  anticipated  it  as  early  aa  the  year  1760;  and  his  whole  soul  was 
ealieted  in  favor  of  every  measure  which  led  on  gradnaUy  to  the  formation  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Union.  The  fVeqtient  appeals  which  he  was  aocostomed 
to  make  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils  concerning  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
the  graTO  duties  of  life,  the  responsibilities  of  men,  and  the  perils,  hopes,  and  honors 
and  destiny  of  our  country,  wlU  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them,  and 
'especiaUy  when  he  came  to  touch,  as  he  often  did.  with  a  master's  hand  and  proph- 
etfs  fire,  on  the  bright  vision  of  the  future  prosperity  and  splendor  of  the  United 
8iate«.  Take  him  for  all  in  aU,  this  extraordinary  man  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
piorest  and  most  gifted  men  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  his  other  eminent  attain- 
nusnts,  he  was  clothed  with  humility,  with  tenderness  of  heart,  with  disinterested 
kindness,  and  with  the  most  artless  simplicity.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  deportment,  tbe  politeness  of  his  address,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  mau- 
B.    Though  he  was  uncompromising  in  his  belief  and  vindication  of  the  great 


■Tale  Book,  i,  102.    Fifteen  years  in  Chapel  (Porter). 
*  Cottle  Book,  p.  78  et  $eq. 

'Scribner,  xi,  770  et  $eq.    Harvard  and  Stanford  are  the  only  prominent  Amerioaa 
institutions  for  higher  learning  which  have  not  had  Tale  men  as  presidents. 
-•Scribner,  xi,  773. 
>  Tale  Literarf  Magazine,  26,  244.    (P.  B.  Dexter.) 
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fandamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  was,  neverthelesa,  of  the  most 
charitable  and  catholic  temper,  resulting  equally  firom  the  benevolence  of  his  dispo- 
sition and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  > 

As  to  his  personal  appearance  his  biographer  says: 

He  was  a  man  of  low  and  small  stature,  of  a  very  delicate  structure,  and  a  well-pro- 
portioned form.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark-gtay  color,  and  in  the  moment  of  contem- 
plation singularly  penetrating.  His  voice  was  clear  and  energetic ;  his  countenance, 
especially  in  conversation,  was  expressive  of  mildness  and  benignity ;  bat,  if  occa- 
sion required,  it  became  the  index  of  majesty  and  emotion.^ 

Having  obtained  this  '^  truly  academic  man,"  whose  reputation  as  a 
scholar  gave  the  college  "dignity  abroad,"^  the  next  thing  was  his  in- 
auguration as  president,  which  occurred  in  the  college  chapel  on  July  8, 
1778.  He  wa«  also  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history/  There  were 
then  132  undergraduates,  of  whom  15  were  absent,  but  all  the  rest  reas- 
sembled from  the  towns  where  they  had  been  scattered.'  It  was  a  gr^id 
occasion  5  "  the  Undergraduates,  Bachelors  of  Art,  the  Beadle,  and  But- 
ler carrying  the  College  Charter,  Records,  Key  and  Seal,  the  Senior  Pre- 
siding Fellow,  one  of  the  Hon.  Council  and  the  President  Elect,  the 
Reverend  Corporation,  the  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, the  Tutors,  the  Reverend  Ministers,  Masters  of  Arts,  Respectable 
Gentlemen,'^  aU  marched  in  procession.  The  exercises  passed  off  in 
due  form.  President  Stiles  delivering  an  oration — in  Latin,  of  course — 
"upon  the  cyclopedia,  or  general  system  of  universal  litei'ature,''  and 
afterwards  there  was  a  dinner  in  the  college  hall.® 

One  feature  is  worthy  of  note,  the  oath,  administered  by  Col.  Jabez 
Hamlin,  was  the  new  one  adopted  by  Connecticnt,  which  declared  it 
sovereign.    It  ran  as  foUows  : 

You,  Ezra  Stilea,  do  swear,  by  the  name  of  the  ever-living  God,  that  you  will  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  and 
in  !ill  things  do  your  duty,  as  a  good  and  faithful  subject  of  the  said  State,  in  sap- 
portiug  the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  same.^ 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  came  the  presentation  day,  so  called  be- 
cause the  graduating  class  was  then  presented  to  the  president  by  the 
senior  tutor.  At  this  time  thirty  were  presented,  "  a  beautifid  sight,'' 
writes  the  president  in  his  diary.  "  The  Diploma  Examinatorium^  with 
the  return  and  minutes  inscribed  upon  it,  was  delivered  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  gave  it  to  the  vice  bedellus,  directing  him  to  read  it.  He 
read  it  and  returned  it  to  the  president^  to  be  deposited  among  the  col- 
lege archives  in  perpetiutm  ret  memoriam.  The  senior  thereupon  made 
a  very  eloquent  Latin  speech  and  presented  the  candidates  for  the 
honors  of  the  college.    This  presentation  thepresident  in  aLatin  speech 

'J.  L.  Kingsley,  pp.  28,  ei  seq.'y  Kingsley's  "Life  of  Stiles,"  in  Sparks'  American 
Biography,  vol.  xvi.    From  Kent's  ^  B  K  Oration,  1831. 
«  Yale  Book,  i,  274.     (From  Holmes's  Stiles.) 

•College  Book,  78.  •Barhour's  Connecticut,  178. 

^J.  L.  Kingsley,  21.  ^  Woolsey's  Historical  Discourse^  117. 
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accepted  and  addressed  the  gentlemen  examiners  and  the  candidates 
and  gave  the  latter  liberty  to  return  home  till  commencement.  At 
about  3  p,  m.  the  afternoon  exercises  were  appointed  to  begin.  At 
3-^  the  bell  toUed  and  the  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  convened  in 
the  chapel.  The  president  introduced  the  exercises  in  a  Latin  speech 
and  then  delivered  the  Diploma  Examinatorium  to  the  vice  bedellus, 
who,  standing  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  read  it  publicly.  Then  succeeded  a 
diosophic  oration^  in  Latin  by  Sir  Meigs  (this  was  Josiah  Meigs,  later 
professor  of  mathematics),  poetical  comx)osition  in  English  by  Sir 
Barlow"*  (Joel  Barlow,  later  United  States  minister  to  France),  and 
other  performances  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  became  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury j  Noah  Webster,  of  dictionary  fame;  Ashur 
Miller  and  Jephaniah  Swift,  whom  Connecticut  placed  as  judges  in  her 
highest  court  J  Noah  Smith,  who  held  the  same  position  in  Vermont, 
and  Uriah  Tracy,  United  States  Senator.'  Verily  President  Stiles  had 
a  distinguished  class  with  which  to  begin  his  presidency. 
In  November,  1777,  a  salary  of  £160  was  voted  President  Stiles — 

One-fonrih  in  wheat,  one-fourth  in  com,  one-foartli  in  pork,  and  one-fourth  in 
beef,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  together  with  the  use  of  the  president's  house  and 
lot,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  corporation,  and  of  10  acres  of  land 
in  Yorkshire  quarter  with  the  usual  perquisites.  The  corporation  will  also  be  at 
the  expense  of  removing*  his  family  to  New  Haven,  and,  providing  the  above  en- 
couragement prove  insufficient,  they  mean  in  all  future  time  to  act  a  generous  part 
towards  him  and  will  endeavor  that  he  be  supported,  according  to  their  ability, 
in  s  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station.^ 

YALE  IN  THE  BiarOLUTION. 

Many  of  Yale's  sons  went  into  the  Bevolution  and  did  valiantly,  and 
some  merit  especial  mention.  Among  them  were  Maj.  Gen.  David 
Wooster,  of  the  class  of  1738,  who  was  mortally  woftnded  while  rally- 
ing his  troops  dnring  the  Tryon  raid  of  1777;  Col.  Hitchcock,  of  the 
class  of  1761,  whose  brigade  at  Princeton  was  entitled  to  a  great 
share  of  the  glory  of  that  victory  ^  Col.  John  Brown,  of  the  class 
of  1771,  kiUed  in  action  in  1780;  Lieut.  Col.  Isaac  Sherman,  of  the 
class  of  1770,  conmianded  a  battalion  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  in 
1779  J  Boger  Welles,  of  the  class  of  1775,  was  a  captain  in  the  York- 
town  campaign  of  1781;  Brigade-Major  Mark  Hopkins,  of  the  class  of 
1758,  died  in  camp  at  White  Plains,  in  1776;  Capt.  David  Bushnell,  of 
the  class  of  1775,  invented  the  first  torpedo;  Oliver  Wolcott  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Gen.  James  Wadsworth,  of  the  class  of 
1748;  Gold  Selleck  Silliman,  Philip  Burr  Bradley,  John  Chester,  Fisher 

>  Wm.  Sam.  Johnson  deUyered  this  oration  in  1744. 
•  'W€K>lBey,  Historical  Disconrse,  p.  121. 
»  Foot  Years  at  Yale,  pp.  480-499. 

«Tlie  General  Assembly  appropriated  £242  10.6  for  this  purpose.     (Baldwin's  Hia- 
Xary  of  Yale  College.  ^ 

ft  YiUe  Book,  i,  104. 
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Gay,  and  CoL  Samuel  Wyllys  served  with  credit  ia  tlie  Connecticut 
forces/  wliile  in  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  CoL  John  Patterson 
and  Timothy  Danielson.  The  war  effected  great  changes  in  the  college 
liifo  and  manners  and  broke  up  many  old  customs^  from  their  disuse 
dming  the  scattering  of  the  students  and  also  from  the  growth  of  a 
democratic  spirit.^ 

On  July  5,  1779,  tlic  British  under  Gen.  Tryon  landed  near  West 
Haven  and  marched  upon  the  city.  The  town  was  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment at  til e  news  and  many  volunteers  w^ent  out  to  resist  the  approach 
of  tlio  enemy.  Among  these  Avas  good  President  Daggett,  who  wai 
taken  prisoner  by  them  while  loading  and  firiug  upon  the  invadea 
He  begged  for  quarter,  but  they  threatened  to  kill  him.  His  life  \ 
savedj  however,  by  William  Cliandler,  a  tory,  who  had  formerly 
among  his  pupils.^  They  asked  him  "  What  did  you  fii'e  upon  us  ] 
He  replied,  ^^  because  it  is  tlie  exercise  of  Avar."  And  Avhen  they  J 
him  if  he  would  take  up  arms,  if  released,  he  answered  with  dao 
courage,  ^^ I  rather  believe  I  shall,  if  I  have  an  opportunity.'' 
robbed  him,  pricked  him  with  their  bayonets,  bruised  him  Aritb 
barrels  of  their  guns,  and,  sweariug  at  him,  made  him  march  1 
them  into  Kew  Haven.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  said  afterwards:^ 

I  obtained  leave  from  rax  officer  to  be  carried  into  the  AVidow  Lyman's  and li 
upon  a  bed,  "where  I  lay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  succeeding  night  in  such  i 
and  excmciating  pain  as  1  never  ft'lt  l)efore."* 

Ho  ne\^er  recoAered  from  this  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment|l 
died  from  it  a  year  later,  on  November  25,  1780.    The  next 
President  Stiles  enters  in  his  diary:  "Occupied  with  taking  inventi 
of  Prof.  Daggett's  estate,  £416  silver  money,  of  which  about  £Ml 
negroes.^ 

The  British  mci;cifully  spared  the  college  buildings  in  their  pUla 
but  carried  off  President  Clap's  papers,  which  Avere  ncA^er  recover 

On  January  29,  1779,  President  Stiles  put  a  notice  in  the  newspap 
that— 

The  students  of  Yale  College  are  hereby  notified  that  the  present  winter  rs 
is  extended  a  fortnight  from  the  4th  of  next  month.     As  thLs  is  occasioned  byl 
difficulty  which  the  steward  finds  in  procuring  Hour  or  bread,  it  is  caraeatlyj 
quested  of  the  parents  that  they  would  assist  in  furnishing  the  necessary  snpl 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  college  da 
that  trying  period.     Over  a  year  later  another  notice  throws  light  ( 
the  situation.    On  November  2,  1780,  "the  steAvard  of  Yale 

^*'Yalc  and  Ifer  Honor  lioll  in  the  American  Kevolution,"  U.  P.  Johnfiton. 
Book,  11,  198,  H.  P.  Johnston. 
^  Harpers,  xa'II,  11  et  seq. 
3D  wight's  History  of  Connecticut,  390, 
^  Barbour's  Historical  Collections,  174, 175. 
6  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  26,  2U  (F.  B.  I>exter). 
6  Yale  Book,  i,  IOC. 
'  Barbour's  Historical  Collectiona,  179. 
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wants  io  porcliase  a  qiumtity  of  batter  and  cheese,  for  which  he  will 
pay  the  be^  kind  of  rock  salt,  molasses,  eoutinental  or  State's  mouey, 
or  part  in  hard  money.''  ^ 

When  Pro£  Strong  left  in  1781  the  president  found  himself  without 
any  assistants  but  the  tutors,  and  well  was  it  for  the  college  that  he 
was  so  versatile.    In  1780  he  writes : 

TIm  bamneas  of  tlie  ])ro€eflear  of  dlTinity  devohres  ^>e(a  me,  and,  betuiai  my  history 
lecfeure,  I  weekly  gtre  a  pubUe  disaertatioa  on  MtootUHnical  snbjectB,  beside  my  pri- 
Tate  or  chamber  lectme  en  theology  every  Saturday  afterooen;  and,  besides  these,  I 
attend  everyday  the  recitations  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  philosophy.^ 

At  his  accession  to  office  he  records  the  curriculum.    It  is  as  follows : 

Freshmen:  Virgilius,  Ciceronis  Orationes,  Graec.  Test.,  Ward's  Arithmetic. 

Sophmnoie:  GnMenm  Testament^  Horatias,  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Watts's 
Logic,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Holmes's  Rhetoric,  Ward's  Geom- 
9krj,  Yincaafs  Catedusan  (Saturday),  Ward's  Matheuu^tios. 

Junior:  Ward's  Trigonometry,  Atkinson  and  Watts's  Trigonometry;  Graeo/Test., 
Cicero  do  Oratore,  Martin's  Philosophic  Grammar  and  Philosophy  (3  vok.)>  Vincent 
(Satorday). 

Senior:  Loeke  ''HuBian  Understanding,^  WoUaston  ''Beligkm  of  Nature  Deline- 
ated,^ and  far  Satordi^  Wollebioa  Amesu  Medulla,  Graee.  Test,  (or  Edwards  oo 
Hkb  WWif  somttfeime  discoatinned),  Pres.  Clap's  £thies.^ 

Tims  we  see  that  titie  college  was  growing  and  steadily  raising  its 
enrrtcaliim,  so  as  to  ke^  abreast  of  tho  times. 

Im  1781  oecmTed  again  a  pabiie  ccRnmencement^  as  the  eloads  of  war 
were  breaking  awaj.  At  that  oeeasion  President  Stiles  delirored  a 
Hebrew  oratiofi  on  Orieatal  literakire  m  the  morning  and  a  Latin 
<Mcatioii  in  the  afternoon. 

Trom  1782  to  1792  he  lectured  in  the  ehapel  on  natural  philosophy 
to  iiil  the  vacancy  in  that  chair.' 

A  HSW  PSOFESSOS. 

In  1781  Eev.  Abraham  Baldwin  was  made  professor  of  divinity*  and 
on  hia  declination  Bev»  Samuel  Wales  was  chosen  and  installed  June 
12,  1782.'  He  was  an  "  attractive  and  fervent  preacher,  thorough  and 
sorrnd  theologically,  fervently  pious,  and  had  a  singular  power  of  elo- 
quence,''* He  had  been  a  tutor,  and  after  1770  the  pastor  at  Milford. 
Ir  1783  he  was  '^  attacked  by  a  nervous  disorder,  from  which  he  never 
again  was  witirely  free"^  and  "which  gradually  became  an  incurable 
epilepsy  and  produced  occasional  insanity.'"*  This  finally  caused  his  re- 
tirement in  1793.®  President  Porter  says  of  him :  "Profe.  Daggett  and 
Wales  were  both  of  them  able  and  discriminating  theologians  of  the 
tjype  of  their  day,  and  were  scmndly  Oalvinistic^  of  &e  school  of  Ed- 

>  Barboor's  Historical  Collections,  179.  *  J.  L.  Kingslej,  19. 

•  Yale  Book,  n,  498  ( Woolsey).  « Mew  Englander,  16>  438  et  seq, 

'  Yale  Book,  i,  106.  •  Dexter,  Y,  U.,  4X 
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wards.'^^  At  bis  retirement  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  was  chosen  his  suo- 
cessor,  bnt  declined.  About  this  time  Silas  Deane  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  professor  of  French  at  Yale.    In  a  letter  to  Stiles  he  said: 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  propose,  shoald  it  be  agreeable  to  you  and  the  rev- 
erend corporation  to  patronize  the  design,  soliciting  assistance  from  some  of  my 
no1)le  and  opulent  friends  in  France  to  establish  a  professorship  of  the  French  language 
in  your  college,  and  to  make  a  coUection  of  the  writings  of  their  most  celebrated 
anthors  for  your  library.  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  proposal,  in  general,  to 
many  of  them  in  Paris,  and  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  carried  into  execution.* 

Stiles  approved  of  it;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  plan  was  not  suc- 
cessful. 

YALE  BROUGHT  AGAIN  INTO  HARMONY  WITH  CONNECTICUT. 

President  Stiles's  chief  title  to  honor  in  connection  with  Yale  is  that 
he  ^^  brought  back  the  College  to  its  historic  place,  in  harmony  with 
the  legislature  and  aU  classes  of  people  in  the  State."  ^ 

After  he  had  restored  good  discipline  to  the  college,  he  went  to  work 
to  remove  the  prejudices  against  it,  which  had  existed  since  the  times 
of  President  Clap.  The  abolition  of  the  test  laws  softened  the  dislike 
of  some;  but  there  were  many  complaints  against  the  government  of 
the  college,  being  solely  in  the  hands  of  ministers.*  Stiles's  election 
to  the  presidency  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  urgency  of  men 
prominent  in  the  State,  who  believed  that  he  could  reconcile  the  col- 
lege to  the  State,  and  thus  the  institution  could  again  receive  aid. 

In  July,  1777,  and  again  in  January,  1778,  a  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral  assembly  met  the  corporation  to  try  to  obtain  the  election  of  lay- 
men into  that  board  in  return  for  a  grant  for  professorships,  books,  and 
apparatus.  Dr.  Stiles,  before  taking  his  office,  made  a  plan  for  the 
extension  of  the  college  into  a  university  by  public  grants,  creating 
chairs  of  law,  oratory,  etc.,  and  visited  Governor  Trumbull,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  to  get  his  views,  which  he  found  were  "  not  the  Charter  to 
be  changed;  but  four  Civilians  to  be  chosen  into  the  next  vacancies  la 
tiie  Corporation  of  Yale  College.  Nothing  short  will  give  radical  Heal- 
ing and  Satisfaction."* 

For  years  neither  side  would  yield  j  the  corporation  refused  to  admit 
laymen  and  the  legislature  refused  all  petitions  for  aid,  and  said 
'<thfe  coUege  was  undeserving  of  public  assistance."^  Through  ttda 
suspicion  it  came  about  that  the  income,  though  managed  with  ex- 
emplary prudence,  was  altogether  too  limited  to  permit  the  expeota- 

1  Fifteen  years  in  Yale  CoUege  chapel,  J.  L.  Kingsley^  19. 

«  Yale  Book,  I,  107. 

»  College  Book,  78. 

*  Yale  Book,  i,  106. 

^  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Yale  College,  p.  422. 

0  Yale  Book,  i,  108. 
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tions  of  the  public  to  be  realized,  and  this  spirit  of  alienation  regu- 
larly prevented  the  success  of  every  attempt  to  increase  the  funds.' 

In  an  election  sermon  by  President  Stiles,  delivered  in  1783,  we  find 
the  college  "  recommended  to  the  smiles  of  government.  May  we  not 
humbly  ask  of  the  public  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  build  us  an- 
other house  or  the  necessary  edifices  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  youthj  but  about  one  third  of  the  students  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  college  edifice."  He  goes  on  to  ask  for  '*  an 
enlargement  of  the  public  library,  a  complete  apparatus  for  experi- 
mental philosophy,  premiums  for  stimulating  genius  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  endowments  of  professorships,  particularly  those  of  phi- 
losophy, law,  and  medicine,"  in  which  last  the  university  idea  comes 
forth  again.    He  thanks  the  State  for  former  aid,  and  proceeds  : 

Some  unhappy  differences  of  sentiment  (together  with  the  war)  have  interrupted 
the  stream  of  public  munificence.  But  is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  to  heal  the  wound ; 
Is  there  no  way  to  accommodate  and  adjust  matters,  so  as  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  the  State  towards  its  university  f 

This  question  he  answers  with  another,  indicating  the  course  event- 
ually followed : 

Should  this  State  be  pleased  to  endow  two  or  three  professorships  and  appoint  a 
board  of  civilians  to  elect  the  professors,  in  concurrence  with  the  present  corpora- 
tion, and  see  that  the  moneys  granted  by  the  State  were  applied  to  the  use  to  which 
they  were  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly — might  not  this  give  satisfaction  f 

In  1784  the  opponents  of  Yale  petitioned  the  legislature  that  the 
State  would  establish  a  rival  college,  or  alter  Yale's  charter ;  but  this 
attack  was  warded  ofil^ 

Now  came  to  President  Stilea's  aid  "  James  Hillhouse,  treasurer  of  the 
coU^e,  to  whom  the  institution  is  at  least  as  much  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  as  to  any  other  benefactor  whatever,  and  who  is  the  author 
of  several  other  plans  and  efforts  which  have  not  a  little  promoted  its 
best  interests."  He  planned  the  additiou  of  laymen  to  the  corporation, 
to  reconcile  opx>onents,  and  because  "the  wisdom  of  such  men  could  not 
fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  this  college."*  In- 
fluential men  were  induced  by  Stiles  to  lend  aid,  and,  in  October,  1791, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  confer  with  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  college.^ 

A  few  days  before  their  report,  in  May  1792,'  President  Stiles  con- 
fiMxed  with  them  in  Hartford  and  returned  discouraged,  thinking  they 

"  Dwight's  TraTcls,  i,  172.  Remarks  on  the  Present  Sitaation  of  Yale  College, 
1817  (J.  L.  Klngeley). 

s  Election  Sermon,  93-94. 

*  Tale  Book,  l,  109. 

*I>wighf  8  Travels,  i,  172. 

'ProTious  to  1792  the  coUege  funds  yearly  was  X800  from  tuition,  and  about  the 
lin>%  £rom  prodactiye  fnnds.    Hist,  of  N.  £.,  506. 
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would  demand  that  the  lajmea  ebouM  be  a  msyority  of  tbe  corporatuA 
if  any  aid  were  giFeu.  But  suddenly  the  clouds  lifted  and  an  act  vas 
passed,  of  which  Presideiit  Stiles  writes  with  rejoicing: 

A  iieble  oAndescenflion,  beyond  all  ex{fteetatioii !  Efl^eaiiillf  that  tbe  crri^aBi 
aoqHiasee  in  being  a  minoiity  in  tbe  cazperation.' 

Tlie  oommittee  had  made  an  unexpectedly  faTon^le  report   T)iey 
stated  that  they — 

Found  the  corporation  disposed  to  commnnioate,  without  Teaerre,  eTery  circnm- 
stance  respecting  the  care  and  management  of  t^  invtitvtioii  under  ihmi  gofeiB* 
meut.  The  literary  exercises  of  tbo  respectiTe  claoses  have  of  late  yeaiB  imdeigQM 
considerable  alterations,  bo  as  the  better  to  accommodate  the  odneation of  the  cmdcf- 
graduates  to  the  present  state  of  literature.  We  farther  find  that  the  treasury  is  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  vre  apprehended.  In  justice  to  the  corporation  wo 
are  bound  to  observe  that  their  finances  have  been  managed  with  great  deocteritj, 
prudence,  and  economy.' 

The  report  stated  the  need  of  a  new  building,'  an  enlargement  of  the 
library,*  provision  for  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  increase  in  the  tutors'  salaries.'   The  act  passed  after  this  re- 
port gave  to  Tale  the  arrearages  of  certain  State  taxes,  due  in  pap« 
currency,  on  condition  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  tie 
six  oMest  assistants  should  be  added  to  the  corporation.    The  elerieal 
part  of  it,  however,  had  left  to  itself  the  right  of  filling  its  own  vacan- 
cies.^   This  agreement,  the  corporation  accei)ted  unanimously,  after 
a  discussion  of  two  days  and  consultation  with  many  of  its  friends*' 
This  was  more  of  a  surrender  than  it  seems  at  first  sight;  for  it  was  pos- 
sible that  all  of  these  eight  laymen  might  be  ^^indifferentists''  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and,  if  all  of  them  were  present,  they  might  outnum- 
ber the  clerical  members,  unless  the  latter  were  equally  regular  in 
attendance,  which  thing  has  generally  happened.'     None  but  good 
results  have  come  from  this  addition  of  laymen. 

In  September,  1792,  the  new  board,  nineteen  in  number,  first  met* 
and  soon  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  grant.  The  original  act  left 
60  per  cent  of  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature;  but  in  1796, 
President  Dwight  petitioned  for  this  also  and  it  was  relinquished,  for  a 
payment  of  over  $13,000  by  the  college.  The  total  amount  ft*om  these 
grants  has  been  estimated  at  $40,029.80,  of  which  ]mrt  was  appropri- 
ated for  new  buildings  and  the  rest  put  into  deferred  United  States 

^  JEicdesiaatieal  Constitntkm  of  Yi^  iDoUege,  42S. 

s  Yale  Book,  i,  109.    J.  Ik  Kingsley,  20. 

,Tocost£2^. 

*  For  which  they  recommended  £500.     (Yale  Book,  i,  108, 456.^ 

'  One  hundred  pounds  were  recommended  for  this. 

oD wight's  Travels,  i,  172. 

7 Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Yale  College,  42S. 

^EedeBiastical  ConstitiitiiMi  of  Yale  OoUege,424  and  44S. 

•Hist.  ofN.E.,  506. 
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stock,  not  available  till  1800.^    President  D wight  thus  snins  up  the 
results  of  President  Stiles'  suceessftil  labors: 

In  ooBseqn^ice  of  thia  legiBlatiYe  bentttaction,  the  trusteee  purchased  the  whole 
front  of  the  square  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  green  and  erected  on  it  three  new 
academical  buildings^  and  a  house  for  the  president;  made  handsome  addition  to 
tiie  library ;  procured  complete  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  estab- 
Uflhed  three  new  professorships.' 

UNION  HALI-— SOUTH    COLLBGB. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  a  new  building.  That  wondrous  archi- 
tectural triumph,  "  Tale  College,''  with  its  sky-blue  walls  was  partly 
demolished  in  1776,  as  it  was  much  out  of  repair.  The  hall  and  kitchen 
at  the  south  end  of  the  structure  were  left  till  1782,  and  then  they  were 
also  torn  down.  ^ 

In  that  year  a  new  dining  hall  to  fill  the  need  was  vot-ed  by  the  cor- 
poration, at  their  June  meetihg,  and  £400*  were  appropriated  for  it. 
!Hie  original  dimensions  were  60  by  30  feet  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
rearof  the  other  buildings,  where  it  stood  until  the  summer  of  1888, 
when,  after  being  partly  destroyed  by  a  fire,  it  was  torn  down.  On 
December  11, 1782^  it  was  opened,  the  foundation  stone  having  been 
Md  in  the  October  before,  and  at  that  time  105  of  the  students  ate 
there  in  commons*  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  cellar  were  the  ovens 
fixr  preparing  food;  in  the  hall  above,  seated  by  classes,  the  students  ate 
under  Uie  tutors'  vigilan  t  eyes.  Till  1815,  they  had  cider  for  dinner,  each 
drinking  in  turn  from  the  pitcher.  The  poor  students  served  as  waiters, 
and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  uproarious  conduct  of  the  students 
when  the  food  did  not  suit  them.  It  is  ssud  that  in  one  single  term 
600  tumblers  and  30  coffee  pots  were  carried  off.  In  1803  the  building 
was  enlarged  and,  when  a  new  hall  was  built  for  commons  in  1820,  the 
old  hall  was  turned  ovot  to  the  scientists  for  a  laboratory.  Thirty  feet 
were  later  added  for  a  lecture  room,  where  Silliman  for  many  years 
held  the  students  intent  with  his  novel  experiments.  It  is  said  that 
many  ladies  came  to  these  lectures.*  Latterly,  as  new  buildings 
were  built,  the  old  laboratory  remained  unused,  except  for  storing  fur- 
niture, and  was  a  blot  on  the  campus  till  the  removal. 

This  building,  however,  did  not  supply  the  need  of  a  dormitory,  and  all 
who  could  not  find  rooms  in  Connecticut  Hall  had  to  board  in  the  town. 
This  was  not  viewed  as  desirable,  and,  when  the  legislature  made  its 
generous  grant,  the  corporation  at  once  turned  its  attencioD  to  this 
need.    Up  to  this  time,  with  the  expenditures  and  receipts  barely 

>  J.  L.  Kingaley,  SB. 

*Sonth^  Lycenm,  and  North  Middle. 

'Chemistry  in  1800,  Law  in  1804  Languages  and  EcelesiasUcal  History,  1805. 
Bwight's  Trayels,  i,  173. 

*  Dwight's  Travels,  i,  170. 

»It  flnaUy  cost  £558 12«.  Sd,  (Yale  Book,  i,  106).  Yale  Book,  I,  453,  A.  W.  Wright. 

^Tale  Book,  i,  453.  This  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  experiment  in 
university  extension*    (Poor  years  at  Yale,  238-247.    J.  L.  Kingsley,  37.) 
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balanciug,  both  about  £1,000,  nothing  could  be  done,  .  First  they  voted 
it  shoukl  be  north  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  then,  changing  thdr 
minds,  that  it  should  be  to  the  south.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
April  15, 1793,  and  it  was  finished  July  7, 1794.  '*In  commemoratioii 
of  the  union  of  civilians  with  the  old  board  of  officers,  it  was  called 
'Union  Hall.'"*  This  name  it  has  long  since  exchanged  for  "South 
College,"  and  generations  of  students  have  found  shelter  within  it  It 
long  retained  its  popularity,  both  from  its  position  looking  on  Chapel 
street  and  the  Fence  Corner,  and  because  it  was  one  of  the  few 
buildings  in  which  open  fires  were  allowed.  The  new  recitation  build- 
ing overshadows  and  darkens  it,  and  its  removal  is  now  (1893)  decreed 
to  make  room  for  the  Vanderbilt  Dormitory.  But  in  its  day  it  has  done 
grand  service,  and  has  well  answered  its  purpose.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  legislative  committee,  recommending  its  erection  in  1792, 
said  rooming  out  of  college  "has  a  tendency  to  introduce  an  unsteady, 
disorderly  spirit,  takes  oflf  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  proper 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  and  leads  him  to  form  unprofitable,  idle,  and 
vicious  connections."* 

GBOWTH  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

In  1792,  Josiah  Meigs  (Yale  College,  1778)  was  made  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  entered  on  his  office  Novem- 
ber 20,  though  not  formally  inducted  till  the  4th  of  the  next  month. 
Then  the  president  gave  him  the  keys  of  the  philosophical  department, 
and  Meigs  delivered  an  inaugural  oration  in  Latin.  He  was  annually 
eleeted  to  the  place  till  1800,  when  he  went  to  Athens,  6a.,  and  became 
president  of  the  college  there.^ 

A  few  years  before  this,  the  apparatus  of  this  department  had  been 
much  increased  through  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood  (Yale  College, 
1745),  of  Andover,  Conn.  He  gave,  in  1787,  £100  towards  a  fund  of 
£300  for  purchasing  philosophical  instruments,*  Dr.  Eichard  Price 
expended  the  sum  in  London,  and,  when  the  cost  exceeded  the  snm 
sent  over,  <<  begged  that  the  coUege  would  accept  this  difference  as  bis 
contribution."* 

Gifts  also  came  to  other  departments;  in  May,  1781,  Eev.  Richard 
Salter,  of  Mansfield,  formerly  a  fellow  of  the  corporation,  gave  200 
acres  of  land,  the  avails  of  which  were  for  a  professorship  of  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages.^  This  land  was  leased  for  $1,566.6J,  and 
the  gift  now  amounts  to  $3,700.  In  January,  1782,  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop, 
of  Norwich  (Yale  College,  1733),  left  in  his  will  £500  for  the  permanent 

» Yale  Book,  i,  457.    John  D.  Champlin.    J.  L.  Kingsley,  27. 

« J.  L.  Kingsley,  27. 

3  Yale  Book,  i,  109  sq.    Life  of  Josiah  Meigs,  hy  Wm.  M.  Meigs. 

*  Dexter,  Yale  University,  43. 

»J.  L.  Kingsley,  44. 

« Dexter,  Yale  University,  43.    Baldwin,  Yale  College. 
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fnml,  while  Eev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  D.  d.,  at  his  death  in  1791,  left 
$1,122  for  the  library,  in  addition  to  his  previous  gifts.^  For  the 
library,  previous  to  this,  in  1777,  Eev.  Thomas  Euggles,  of  Guilford, 
had  left  £10,*  and  in  1787  Eev.  John  Erskine,  of  Edinburg,  gave  120 
volumes.  In  1783,  Jacob  E.  Eiviera  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  gave  to  the  col- 
lege a  i>ortrait  of  President  Stiles's  learned  Hebrew  correspondent, 
Eabbi  Hagim  Isaac  Carigal.^ 

In  1790  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  gave  an  annual  premium 
for  the  best  composition,  as  '^an  encouragement  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language.^ 

PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 

In  President  Stiles's  time  was  brought  to  Yale  the  first  of  its  existing 
societies.    On  December  5, 1776,  just  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, some  students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia, 
meeting  at  the  Apollo  Hall  of  the  old  Ealeigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg, 
formed  the  first  American  college  fraternity.    From  this  beginning 
has  sprung  the  society  life  of  most  of  our  colleges  and  the  later  organi- 
zations have  patterned  after  their  prototype  far  more  closely  than  they 
now  know  or  admit.    The  influence  of  the  society  has  been  the  most 
potent  one  which  went  forth  from  the  old  college  in  tidewater  Virginia. 
The  founders  of^BK  had  at  first  no  design  of  extending  the  society 
beyond  their  college.    After  a  year  or  so  a  plan  was  considered  of 
extending  it  through  the  different  colleges  of  the  State,  but  there  was 
no  idea  of  founding  branches  in  other  States  till  a  Yale  man  appeared, 
Mr.  Elisha  Parmele,  who  had  studied  for  two  years  at  Tale,  and  then 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1778.    In  the  fall  of  the 
following  year  he  went  South  for  his  health,  which  was  failing.    He 
8topi>ed  at  Williamsburg,  met  the  0  B  K  men  there,  and  became 
chaimed  with  them  and  their  society.    A  grand  idea  was  evolved.    It 
was,  that-,  by  cstabUshing  branches  of  this  secret  society  in  the  different 
colleges  of  the  country,  mutual  aid  would  be  given  in  literature  and 
the  educated  men  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  being  knit 
together  by  ties  of  friendship,  would  draw  more  closely  together  the 
several  States  of  the  great  nation  which  had  just  been  founded.    So 
the  men  at  William  and  Mary,  calling  their  chapter  the  Alpha  of 
Virginia,  gave  to  Mr.  Parmele  two  charters,  dated  December  4, 1779, 
to  establish  "meetings'^  of  their  fraternity  at  "the  two  New  England 
universities,"  Harvard  and  Tale.    Eeturning  home,  he  initiated  four 
Yale  men  at  his  home  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  on  April  4, 1780,  and  on  No- 
vember 13,  1780,  established  at  Yale  the  Alpha  of  Connecticut,  by 
initiating  twelve  graduates  and  several  seniors  and  juniors.    A  year 
latei,  on  September  5, 1781,  the  Alpha  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 


» Dexter,  Yale  University,  43.  '  Baldwin's  Yale  College. 

•  Yale  Book,  i,  185.  « Yale  Book,  i,  110. 
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lished  at  Harvard.  The  mother  chapter  perished  in  theTorktown 
campaign  of  1781;  but  its  two  daughters  grew  and  flourished.  The 
meetings  were  held  fortnightly,  and  in  later  years,  when  interest  waned, 
monthly  at  6:30  p.  M.,  in  winter.  At  them  were  delivered  orations; 
debates  and  at  times  convivial  meetings  were  held,  at  which  '^the 
juice  of  Bacchus^  flowed.  The  initiation  supper  was  held  annually, 
till  1835,  when  it  cost  $150,  and  the  faculty  abolished  it  as  being  too 
expensive.  % 

In  September,  1787,  began  the  long  series  of  *  Z?  A'  orations  and  poems 
at  commencement,  which  were  formerly  so  prominent  a  feature  of  that 
occasion.  They  were  deliver.ed  by  such  men  as  Edward  Everett.  Many 
of  these  orations  and  poems  were  printed,  and  from  1835  to  1871  there 
was  no  break  in  the  celebration.  In  1808,  the  chapter  issued  its  first 
catalogue,  and  its  last,  in  1852,  contained  the  names  of  1,700  members. 
Great  jealousy  of  the  society  was  manifested  by  outsiders  at  the  first, 
and  they  "feloniously  took,  stole,  and  carried  away  the  society's  trunk 
with  all  its  contents,"  December  19, 1786,  and  July  20, 1787. 

About  1830,  owing  to  the  anti-masonic  excitement,  the  secrecy  of  the 
society  was  dissolved.  It  took  in  at  first  one-half,  and  after  a  very  few 
years,  one-third  of  the  class,  and  gradually  became  a  society  of  "  high 
stand  men,"  taking  always  those  who  stood  first  in  scholarship.  As 
new  societies  came  in,  it  lost  importance  and  finaUy  was  dissolved  in 
1871.^ 

In  1884  it  was  revived,  and  nOw,  taking  the  men  who  receive  a  phflo- 
sophical  or  high  oration  at  either  junior  or  senior  appointments,  it  sup- 
plies a  want  in  the  college.  Many  a  man  has  his  exertions  at  his  studies 
inspired  and  spurred  on  by  a  desire  to  get  one  of  those  coveted  ap- 
pointments, which  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  class  attain,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  the  badge  of  scholarship,  the  ^  B  K  key.  The  society 
provides  for  the  college  an  excellent  course  of  lectures  during  the 
winter  months. 

PBBSIDBNT  STILBS'S  LAST  DATS. 

During  this  presidency,  in  1778,  graduated  Joel  Barlow,  poet  and  di- 
plomatist; Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Prof.  Josiah  Meigs.  In  the  dass  of  1779 
were  Jeremiah  G.  Brainerd,  judge  in  Connecticut's  supreme  court,  and 
Elezur  Goodrich,  Congressman,  and  later  professor  of  law  in  the  col- 
lege. Governor  Roger  Griswold  was  in  the  class  of  1780.  Chancellor 
James  Kent,  Judges  Simeon  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut,  and  Daniel  Far- 
rand,  of  Vermont,  and  Israel  Smith,  governor  of  the  last-named  State, 
were  all  graduates  of  1781.  S.  T.  Hosmer,  chief  justice  of  Gonneoti- 
cut,  and  Ashur  Bobbins,  United  States  Senator,  graduated  in  1782,  and 
a  year  later  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  president  of  Vermont  University,  was 

1  Foxa  Yoan  at  Yalo,  224-234.   Yale  Book,  I,  334. 
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in  the  gradnating  elass  with  Judge  David  Daggett,  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  head  of  the  law  school  for  many  years;  Eev«  Abiel  Holmes, 
D.  D.y  the  well-known  historian  of  that  day,  author  of  the  ^<  American 
Annals"  and  biographer  of  President  Stiles;  Eev.  Jedediah  Morse, 
whose  large  two-volomed  geography  was  the  authority  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States,  £ev.  B.  S.  Storrs,  and  John  Cotton  Smith,  the 
last  governor  of  Connecticut  under  the  old  colonial  charter.  Bay 
Greene,  United  States  Senator  from  Bhode  Island,  was  an  alumnus  of 
17S1,  and  Samuel  Huntington,  governor  of  Ohio,  with  his  successor, 
Beturn  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  was  also  Postmaster-General,  left  Yale  a 
year  later.  In  1786  graduated  Stanley  Griswold,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  in  1787,  Bev.  Azel  Backus,  first  presid^it  of  Hamil- 
ton College;  Christopher  EUery,  United  States  Senator  from  Bhode 
Island;  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster-General,  and  Abraham  ITott, 
judge  of  South  Carolina's  supreme  court.  In  1788  the  class  contained 
in  its  numbers  James  Lanman,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut ; 
Jeremiah  Mason,  who  held  the  same  position  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
John  Wordsworth,  attorney-general  of  l^ew  York.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  was  the  year  of  graduation  of  John  T,  Peters,  judge  of 
the  Connecticut  supreme  court,  and  John  Stearns,  M.  d.,  a  noted  physi- 
cian in  New  York.  The  celebrated  divine,  Bev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin, 
president  of  Williams  College,  and  Samuel  Jones,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  were  graduated  in  1790.  Stephen  Elliott,  the 
botanist  of  South  Carolina;  Judge  James  Gould,  a  professor  in  the 
faoMms  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  Secretary  of 
War,  were  in  the  class  of  1791. 

In  1792  graduated  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin;  William 
Marchant,  judge  of  Bhode  Island's  supreme  court;  Boger  M.  Sherman, 
and  Asa  Chapman,  who  held  the  same  honor  in  Connecticut;  James  C. 
£aten,  on  whom  the  same  honor  was  conferred  in  Bermuda,  and  Wil- 
liam Botsford^also  a  judge  of  the  »ipreme  court  of  New  Brunswick. 
Truly  a  judiciiy  class.  Bev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  first  president  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  and  later  president  of  Dickinson  College,  was  grad- 
uated in  1793.  John  Elliott,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  was 
a  year  later,  in  the  class  with  Ezekiel  Bacon,  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  chief  judge  of  the  Connecticut 
supreme  court,  and  Bev.  Andrew  Yates,  professor  of  logic  and  ethics 
at  Union  College. 

In  1795  the  last  class  of  the  administx^ation  of  President  Stiles 
fxaduated  Bev.  Jeremiah  Bay,  who  was  later  to  bo  himself  president 
of  the  coUege,  and  Mathew  B.  Talmadge,  United  States  district  judge 
far  New  York.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  one  is  struck  with  the 
number  of  eminent  names  among  Yale's  alumni.  Proficiency  in  math- 
ematics was  the  recognized  test  of  scholarship. ' 

>  Autobiography  of  Lyman  Becoher,  i,  Harpera,  30^  700. 
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Toward  the  end  of  President  Stiles's  term  of  oflSce^  skepticism  and 
infidelity  were  very  prevalent,  and  many  of  the  students  were  infected 
with  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  D'Alembert.  It  lias 
even  been  stated  that  but  one  student  was  a  Christian  when  President 
Dwight  assumed  his  oflBce,  though  that  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 
The  morals  of  the  students  were  said  to  have  become  worse  than 
formerly. 

On  May  12, 1795,  after  a  short  illness  of  four  days.  President  Stiles 
died  of  a  malignant  fever.*  In  the  word^  of  Yale's  latest  historian- 
He  had  devoted  his  matured  powers,  unremittingly,  for  seventeen  years  in  a  diffi- 
cult time,  to  the  seryice  of  the  college,  and  had  seen  it  advance  steadily  in  solid 
usefulness  and  popular  reputation.  Though  genuinely  simple  in  his  private  char- 
acter, ho  was  punctilious  ahout  the  details  of  official  dignity  and  fostered,  in  tiie 
true  antiquarian  spirit,  all  the  traditional  orders  and  ceremonies  of  the  place.^ 

He  must  always  be  accorded  an  honored  place  among  Yale's  presi- 
dents, for  the  valuable  aid  he  obtained  from  the  State. 

Section  V. — President  Timothy  Bwight  (1795-1817). 

There  was  no  hesitation  as  to  President  Stiles's  successor.  In  June, 
1795,  Timothy  Dwight  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  place  j  he  accepted  in 
August,  and  was  inducted  into  office  September  8,  the  day  before  com- 
mencement. He  was  born  at  ^Northampton,  Mass.,  in  May,  1752,  aT\d 
graduated  at  Tale*  in  1769.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Before  he  was  twenty  he  had  written  much  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Canaan," 
a  now  forgotten  epic  in  eleven  books.  In  1771  he  was  made  tutor, 
which  place  he  held  for  six  years.®  In  1 772,  at  the  taking  of  his  master's 
degree,  he  ^published  a  dissertation  on  the  "  History,  Eloquence,  and 
Poetry  of  the  Bible."  While  a  tutor,  he  advanced  the  interest  in  the 
study  of  English,  and  gave  lectures  on  style  and  composition.  He 
studied  theology  and,  at  the  resignation  of  President  Daggett,  he  was 
so  popular  among  the  students,  that  they  signed  a  i)etition  to  the  Cor- 
poration, begging  to  have  him,  though  not  yet  26  years  old,  made  Presi- 
dent, and  this  was  stopped  from  going  before  the  Corporation  only  by 
his  own  interference.* 

In  1777  he  became  a  Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  1783, 
he  was  chosen  Pastor  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
till  he  became  President  of  Yale  College.  While  there,  he  founded  an 
academy,  which  he  made  not  only  preparatory  to,  but  also  parallel  with 
the  College  course.  In  the  twelve  years  he  remained  there,  he  instructed 
over  1,000  pupils  and,  by  receiving  young  ladies  as  students,  made  his 

1  In  1780,  a  Saturday  oight  prayer  meeting  was  established  at  which,  it  is  said, 
President  Dwight  was  often  present. 
'College  book,  78. 
'Dexter,  Yale  University,  46. 
<  J.  L.  Kingsley,  30. 
•College  Book,  79;  J.  L.  Kingsley,  30. 
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school  one  of  tlie  very  first  in  the  country,  where  women  were  tanght 
the  higher  branches  J  He  early  became  noted  for  great  aptness  to  learn, 
for  his  power  of  application  and  of  retaining  facts,  his  intense  love  of 
knowledge  and  reasoning  x>owers  of  the  highest  order.  His  election 
fitly  came  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  near  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth,  with  whose  progress  and  vigor  he  was  so  much  in 
sympathy.  It  was  a  favorable  moment  for  the  college.  President  Stiles 
had  made  it  harmonious  with  the  State,  and  the  country  at  large  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  prostration  consequent  upon  the  Revolution 
and  the  subsequent  unsettled  times.  Still  there  was  much  room 
for  work  in  the  college  itself;  the  number  of  students  had  fallen  off  to 
little  over  100;  the  buildings,  except  the  new  dormitory,  required  re- 
pairs; the  course  of  instruction  needed  broadening;  the  income,  even 
with  the  late  additions,  did  not  equal  the  expenses,  and  tuition  was 
largely  dei)ended  upon;  irreligion  was  rampant;  and  the  faculty  con- 
sisted only  of  a  President,  Professor,  and  three  Tutors. 

President  D wight  determined  to  follow  President  Stiles's  plan  of  hav- 
ing permanent  professors,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Yale  a  true 
national  university.    His  own  great  reputation  "  gave  an  importance 
and  character  to  the  institution,  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before.''* 
He  tried  to  expand  the  college,  so  that  it  migh^j  provide  suitable  train- 
ing for  the  leaders  of  the  young  Nation ,  and  succeeded  well.    He  awakened 
the  interest  of  his  pupils,  kept-  harmony  in  the  faculty,  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  Professors  made  Yale  a  national  institution,  with  students 
from  nearly  every  State.^    He  paid  much  attention  to  the  government 
of  tbe  Ck)llege,  and  was  extremely  successful,  relying  much  on  his  per- 
sonal influence.    It  is  stated  that  "no  one  ever  understood  young  men 
better."    Under  him  the  system  of  pecuniary  fines  was  abolished  and 
the  ^* Freshman  Laws"  done  away  with  in  1804.    Under  him  arose  the 
esprit  de  corps^  that  "Yale  spirit,"  which  has  so  bound  together  the  grad- 
uates to  their  Alma  Mater  and  to  each  other  and,  in  the  athletic  field,  has 
so  often  snatched  a  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  He  was  hopefdl 
in  disposition,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country*  and  especially  of  New 
^England,  and  an  abhorrer  of  slavery.    His  conversational  ability  was 
remarkable,  his  manner  always  that  of  a  gentleman,  "his  bearing 
and  person  of  a  noble  mien,  his  form  erect  and  full  of  dignity,  his  face 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  his  whole  appearance  im- 
pressive and  imposing."    He  was  "never  at  a  loss  what  to  say  and 
seemed  to  say  everything  in  the  best  manner. " '    "As  a  man,  as  a  citizen, 
as  a  scholar,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  benefactor  of  his  own  and  succeeding 

« Am.  Journal  of  Ed.,  v,  567.     (Denison  Olmsted.)    OoUege  Book,  79. 
«CoUcge  Book,  7^-SO.    Yale  Book,  i,  113. 
•Yale  Book,  1, 118. 
<  J.  L.  Kingsley,  30. 
•Yale  Book,  i,  123. 
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generations,  be  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lived."  ^    Professor  Dexter  calls  him — 

A  man  of  grandly  impreasivo  personality,  most  stunolatuig  as  aa  instnictor  and 
movingly  eloquent  as  a  preacher.  Dr.  Dwight's  direct  influence  upon  the  students 
vras  much  more  powerful  than  that  exerted  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  not  the 
intention  when  he  was  chosen  President  to  commit  to  him  also  the  College  pastorate, 
in  fact  as  an  ardent  exponent  of  the  theology  of  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
he  was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  views  among  tbe  fellows,  who  hid 
elected  him;  but  delajrs  occurred  in  filling  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  and,  mean- 
while, he  preached  and  the  vast  influence  for  good,  which  thus  opened  before  him, 
began  to  be  exercised  and  appreciated.  Popular  infidelity  was  met  and  vanquished ; 
the  feeble  life  of  the  College  Church  was  revived  and  built  up,  and  the  result  was 
that,  after  having  officiated  temporarily  till  1805,*  he  was  then  formaUy  invited  to 
the  chair  of  divinity,  which  he  held  with  the  Presidency  till  his  death. ' 

He  also  acted  as  Professor  of  English  Literatnre  and  Oratory,  and  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy.*  Thus,  as  Sprague  says, "  he  continued  through 
his  whole  presidential  life  to  discharge  the  appropriate  duties  of  four  dis- 
tinct offices,  each  of  which  might  have  famished  ample  employment  fOT 
an  individual."  *  He  farthermore  taught  theology  to  a  class  of  resident 
graduates,  among  whom  were  men  as  distinguished  as  Moses  Stuarty 
Lyman  Beecher,  and  N.  W.  Taylor.^  His  x>ersonal  religious  efforts 
among  the  students  were  many  and  successful;  he  "boldly  and  fear- 
lessly invited  the  students  to  state  their  doubts  to  him  and  triumi^antly 
refuted  the  common  infidel  arguments."''  He  went  to  the  stndentsi' 
prayer  meeting  to  strengthen  them  in  their  religious  life.'  His  sermons 
delivered  in  ihe  College  pulpit  form  his  chief  literary  work,  uid  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity  and  influence.  President  Porter  says  of  him 
as  a  teacher: 

Dr.  Dwight's  sermons  are  remarkable  for  their  freedom  from  scholastic  terminology 
and  their  successful  use  of  an  untheological  diction.  He  welcomed  and  used  the 
best  commentaries  which  the  times  could  furnish.  He  had  a  poet's  sensibilities 
and  was  master  of  an  imposing  eloquence.  His  theology  was  immensely  popular. 
The  services  of  Dr.  D wight,  in  combating  the  infidelity  of  his  times,  have  been 
generally  recognized.  The  equally  if  not  more  important  services  which  ho  ren- 
dered, in  introducing  a  more  rational  and  Scriptural  theology,  have  not  so  often  been 
acknowledged.  The  theology  which  was  taught  and  defended  here  was  not  tam^l 
as  a  scholastic  speculation,  but  as  a  living  and  energetic  force,  because  ii  'was 
believed  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.' 

Under  the  influence  of  President  Dwight,  the  number  of  students 
nearly  doubled  in  four  yeai-s;  being  150  in  1796  and  217  in  1800.»<>     In 


'  CoUego  Book,  83. 

<  September  of  that  year,  J.  L.  Kingsley,  90. 
'Dexter,  Yale  University,  48. 
<Yale  Book,  I,  113. 
•College  Book,  79. 
cYaleBook.  I,  118  «g. 
'CollegoBook,  82. 
•YaleBook,  1,  120. 

» Fifteen  years  in  college  chapel  (Noah  Porter),  17. 
*o Dexter,  Yale  University,  53. 
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►         1799  be  was  active  in  founding  the  Connecticat  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

THE  YALE   CAMPUS. 

When  President  Dwight  took  office  only  the  southern  part  of  the 
)  college  square  was  owned  by  the  institution.  Directly  north  of  the 
buildings  and  within  100  feet  of  South  Middle,  stood  the  jail  and  court- 
house of  the  county.  Aided  by  James  Hillhouse,  the  able  treasurer  to 
the  college,  President  D  wight  entered  upon  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  purchase,  in  1799  and  1800,  of  the  "county  lots,"  for  $1,000  and 
the  building  of  a  new  jail.  At  the  same  time  other  lots  were  bought, 
so  that  the  college  owned  the  entire  front  of  the  present  campus,  though 
some  of  the  lots  on  the  other  side  along  High  street  were  not  pur- 
chased till  some  thirty  years  ago.^ 

BERKELEY  HALL,  CONNECTICUT  LYCEUM,  AND  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  growth  in  buildings  during  the  early  part  of  President  D  wight's 
period  was  considerable.    In  1797,  South  Middle  was  repaired  and  a 
fourth  story  added,  making  it  like  South,  which  uniformity  was  thought 
fine.    In  1798,  the  Commons  Hall  was  enlarged'  and  a  year  later 
the  old  President's  house  was  sold  and  a  new  one  was  built  of  wood 
on  the  lately  acquired  land,  near  where  Battell  Chapel  now  is.    This 
was  occupied  by  Presidents  Dwight  and  Day,  but  President  Woolsey 
preferring  to  live  in  a  house  of  his  own,  it  was  used  for  some  years  as 
a  home  for  the  new  scientific  school,  and  finally  was  torn  down  in  1860.^ 
On  November  4, 1800,  it  was  voted,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
grants  to  erect  a  new  dormitory  and  Berkeley  Hall  was  completed  two 
years  later.    The  name  given  in  honor  of  the  good  bishop  did  not  last 
long.    It  was  soon  called  North  College,^  and,  after  another  was  erected 
to  the  north  of  it,  it  took  its  present  name  of  Korth  Middle.    It  was 
built  exactly  like  the  other  dormitories,  except  that  the  rooms  were  orig- 
inally intended  for  three  persons  instead  of  two.    It  stands  now  much 
as  it  did  then.    The  rear  entrances,  however,  of  it  and  all  the  other 
buildings  in  the  "Brick  Eow"  were  nailed  up  in  1871  for  some  inscruta- 
ble reason,  known  only  to  the  faculty.     About  that  time  water  and  gas 
were  put  in  the  building,  which  has  been  heated  with  steam  since  1875.* 
At  the  same  time  that  it  was  voted  to  build  a  dormitory,  the  decision 
was  made  to  construct  a  building  to  be  known  as  the  Connecticut 
liyceum,  for  recitations,  library,  and  chemical  laboratory,  to  be  paid  for 
also  from  the  State  grant  of  1792.^    The  first  half  of  the  name  has  been 

» Yale  Book,  i,  118,  201.     (Hon.  Henry  White.) 

«Yale  Book,  i,  119. 

'Dexter,  Yale  University,  53.     Yale  Book,  i,  463.    (W.  L.  Kingaley.) 

*  J.  L.  Kingaley,  33. 

•YaleBook,  I,  468.    (Rev.  J.  P.  Petera.) 
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lost,  but  the  building  still  is  called  the  Lyceum.  Four  years  earlier,  on 
September  14,  1796,  the  corporation  had  voted  to  buy  laud  north  of 
their  buildings,  and  build  a  house  like  the  chapel;*  but,  for  pecuniary 
reasons,  had  to  delay  a  few  years.  It  was  now  completed,  with  North 
Middle,  in  1803,  and  stands  south  of  it.  It  contained  seven  recitation 
rooms,  one  for  seniors  and  six  for  lower  classes ;  the  chemical  laboratory, 
two  professors^  rooms,  and  the  library,  then  consisting  of  7,000  volumes.* 
The  room  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  was  called  the  Theological 
Chamber,  and  there  President  Dwight  taught  the  seniors.  In  1824 
the  library  was  moved  to  the  then  new  chapel  and  the  room  left  vacant 
was  called  the  Ehetorical  Chamber. 

From  1822  to  1876  the  clock  and  bell  were  in  Lyceum,  where  the 
warning  notes  of  the  bell  still  arouse  students  from  morning  slum- 
bers and  summon  them  to  prayers  and  church.^  Looking  at  these  build- 
ings, and  those  previously  built,  President  Dwight  wrote,  a  few  years 
later,  ^Hhe  buildings  are  plain,  but  so  arranged  as  to  strike  the  mind 
with  pleasure.''* 

In  September,  1803,  the  corporation  passed  a  vote,  to  which  the  cam- 
pus owes  much  of  its  beauty,  "  that  trees  should  be  set  out  next  spring 
on  both  sides  of  the  college  buildings,  in  such  order  as  shall  best  con- 
duce to  convenience  and  beauty,"*  and  thus  Tale  has  her  elms,  and 
every  "  true-hearted  son  of  St.  Elihu  loves  the  spot  where  the  elm  tree 
grows." 

GIFTS  TO  YALE  UNDER  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  1796  the  State  of  Connecticut  extended  the 
grant  of  1792.  For  many  years  nothing  more  came  from  the  State;  but 
in  1816  Connecticut  distributed,  "for  the  support  of  literature  and 
religion,  certain  moneys"  received  from  the  United  States  for  outlay  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  a  part  of  this,  amounting  to  $8,785.70,  went  to 
Yale.* 

From  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  late  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  $2,000  came  in  1807,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  go  to  the 
library.  Isaac  Beers,  in  1813,  left  1,900  acres  of  land  in  Holland,  Yt., 
and  Noah  Linsley  (Yale  College,  1791),  of  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  left  $3,000 
in  1817,  which  has  since  been  applied  to  the  use  of  the  library.*  Yet 
with  these  gifts  Prof.  Kingsley  could  write  in  1817  the  "  income  from 
the  permanent  fund  is  less  than  $4,000."  ^  Under  President  Dwight  tlio 
Ubrary  greatly  increased.    In  1804  Prof.  Silliman  was  sent  to  Europe 

»  Yale  Book,  i,  465.    (W.  L.  Kingsley.) 

«-D  wight's  Travels,  i,  173. 

9  Yale  Book,  i,  462.    (W.  L.  Kingsley.) 

<  Dexter,  Yale  University,  38.    J.  L.  Kingsley,  38. 

•Baldwin's  Yale  College. 

®  Remarks  on  the  present  situation  of  Yale  College.     (J.  L.  Kingsley.) 
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to  buy  apparatus,  and  did  not  return  till  June,  1806.  The  collection  in 
mineralogy,  at  first  small,  was  much  increased  in  1807  by  the  purchase 
of  the  varied  collection  of  1,500  specimens  which  belonged  to  Benjamin 
Perkins,  of  New  York.  (Yale  College,  1796.)  In  1810,  through  the  efforts 
of  President  Dwight  and  Prof.  Silliman  about  one-half  of  the  cabinet 
of  Col.  George  Gibbs,  of  Newport,  E.  I.,  was  loaned  to  the  college  and 
pat  in  a  room  in  South  Middle.  In  1812,  the  rest  of  it  was  brought 
there,  the  collection  numbering  in  all  over  10,000  Rpecimens.^ 

THBEE  NEW  PBOPESSOHS — SILLIMAN,  DAY,  KINGSLEY. 

Pro£  MeigSy  who  had  practiced  law  in  Bermuda  and  had  returned 
thence  in  1794  because  of  the  ostracism  he  had  incurred  from  his  defense 
of  American  vessels  seized  under  the  British  orders  of  1793,  was  a 
Bepublican,  and  as  Dwight   was   an  intense  Federalist,^  there  was 
friction  between  them,  which  resulted  in  Meigs  leaving  to  become 
President  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1801.^    In  1812  he  became 
Surveyor-General  of  the  TTnited  States,  and  later  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office.    He  first  made  public  agents  under  him  keep  meteoro- 
logical tables.    Previous  to  his  leaving,  in  1798,  preparatory  measures 
were  taken  for  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  and 
Ebenezcr  Grant  Marsh  (Yale  College,  1795)  was  made  Instructor  in 
Hebrew  on  Salterns*  gift.    He  lived  only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1804. 
In  1801,  however,  President  Dwight  inaugurated  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing successful   tutors  permanent  professors,   and,  instead  of  taking 
celebrated  men,  chose  young  graduates,*  as  these  latter  would  ren- 
der more  valuable  service  to  the  institution  with  which  the  interests  of 
their  whole  career  would  be  from  ^  the  first  identified.    One  of  the 
great  secrets  of  his  success  was  his  rare  sagacity  in  selecting  men,  and 
he  chose  three  young  men  for  the  new  professors,  who  remained  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  half  a  century,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
fame  and  worth.    Jeremiah  Day  was  only  28,  Benjamin  Silliman  23, 
aJid  James  L.  Kingsley  27,  when  chosen  to  their  offices.^ 

Jeremiah  Day,  later  to  be  Dwight's  successor,  was  the  first  chosen, 
in  1801,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Katural  Philosophy  j  but, 
through  ill  health,  did  not  begin  his  work  till  two  years  later.  Born 
at  Washington,  Conn.,  August  3, 1773,  he  graduated  at  Tale  in  1795, 
and  was  at  once  selected  by  President  Dwight  to  be  his  successor  in 

»  J.  L.  Kingsley,  33,34. 

•  J.  L.  Kingsley,  19. 

»  Dexter,  Yale  University,  48  sq, 

<  Yale  Book,  i,  115. 

»  Scribner,  la,  TTI  aq,  (H.  A.  Beers).    Yale  Book,  i,  114. 

•  Dexter  Yale  University,  48  aq,    (New  Englander,  Oct.,  1867,  Pres.  Wooleey's 
Ann.  Address.) 
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title  academy  at  Greenfield  Hill.  From  1796*98  he  was  a  tator  at 
Williams  College^  and  then  at  Yale  till  1801.^  On  his  assuming  his 
professorship,  he  found  a  great  need  of  text-books^  which  he  at  once 
set  himself  to  supply,  writing  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books, 
which  were  received  well  everywhere,  and  were  long  in  use.  The  8i)e- 
cial  excellence  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  that  ^^  every  process  of 
development  and  reasoning  was  worked  out,  patiently  and  distinctly, 
through  all  its  successive  steps.'^^ 

Benjamin  Silliman,  an  alumnus  of  179G,  was  next  chosen  in  1802  as 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.    He  was  born  at  North 
Stratford,  Conn.,  August  8,  1779,  was  Tutor  at  Tale  for  some  years 
after  graduation,  studied  law,  and  w^  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  when 
called  to  his  professorship.    After  two  years  of  study  with  Dr.  Wood- 
house,  in  Philadelphia,  he  gave  his  first  lectures  in  1804.    He  then 
went  to  Euroi)e,  and  after  studying  there  fourteen  months  at  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  returned  and  resume^l  his  lectures.    When  he  took 
the  office  there  were  almost  no  text-books;  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
were  in  their  infancy;  "no  one  knew  the  name^  of  the  college  mineral^ 
and  there  was  hardly  a  retort "  among  the  apparatus.    He  was  a  pioneer 
in  science,  and  brought  his  students  to  a  new  field,  in  which  he  urged 
them  on  with  enthusiasm  and  personal  luagnetism.    His  manners  were 
attractive;  his  experiments  brilliant;  his  oratorical  powers  such  that 
he  was  generally  cliosen  to  deliver  public  addresses  for  the  College^ 
His  reputation  was  national,  "  as  an  ardent  lover  of  science.^    In  1818 
he  founded  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,^  which  he  con- 
ducted for  many  years,  leaving  it  finally  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Benja- 
min Silliman,  jr.,  and  his  son-in-law,  James  D.  Dana.    It  is  still  pub- 
lished, and  is  conducted  by  Profs.  J.  D.  and  E.  S.  Dana.    Prof.  Silliman 
made  in  Connecticut  a  geological  survey,  which  is  believed  to  have 
be<in  the  first  in  the  United  States;  delivered  frequent  lectures  in 
various  cities;  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  science,  and  con- 
tinued giving  instruction  at  Yale  till  1855.    His  homnred  life  ended 
at  New  Haven,  November  24, 1864.^    In  his  memory  has  been  erected  a 
stately bronzestatue  at  the  northeast  corner  of  College  quadrangle,  and 
there  his  image  still  looks  down  ui>on  the  scenes  with  which  he  was  so 
long  familiar. 

James  Luce  Kingsley  was  the  last  of  this  trio  of  illustrious  profes- 
sors.  He  became  Mr.  Marsh's  successor,  after  his  death,  but  with  a 
much  wider  field.  He  was  appointed  in  1805  as  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  In  1817  the  last  of  theae 
subjects  was  taken  from  his  chair,  and  in  1831  the  Hebrew  instruction 
was  dropped  from  his  duties,  and,  a  separate  professorship  of  Greek 

*  Drake's  Biog.  Die. 

•  Yale  Book,  i,  116. 

*Lifo  in  two  volumes,  by  G.  P.  Fisher.  Yale  Book,  i,  116.  IUake*B  Biog.  t>io. 
CoUege  Book,  80. 
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being  established,  he  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  teaching  Latin 
tin  1851j  when  he  ceased  instruction.  He  was  bom  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  August  28, 1778;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1799;  was  Tutor  there 
from  1801  till  he  became  Professor.  He  was  also  College  librarian 
from  1805  to  1824. 

Pro£  Thacher  said,  in  a  oommemorative  discourse,  he  had  ^^  a  love 
of  thorough^  substantial  learning,  united  with  a  habit  of  great  accuracy 
aad  exactness  iu  its  acquisition,  a  general  appetite  for  the  nutrimentum 
tpiritusy  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  an  academic  life.  He  was  des- 
tined to  aca)mplish  as  great  a  work^  so  far  as  the  literary  advancement 
of  the  institution  is  concerned,  as  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
person  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  it."  His  influence  was  great 
to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  to  advance  the  st^idards  of 
scheiaTshlp.  He  was  an  advocate  of  thorough  work,  and  influenced  the 
College  towards  its  determined  and  persistent  hostility  to  shams.  He 
was  himself  amodel  scholar,  and  was  keen  in  appreciating  all  scholarly 
effort.  His  "  best  energies  were  given  to  the  elegant  literatureof  ancient 
times,"  and,  combining  "accuracy  with  a  cultivated  taste,''  he  led  his 
pupils  through  accuracy  to  elegsmce.  In  nearly  every  departn^nt  of 
learning  he  was  a  master,  and  as  President  Woolsey  said,  Dwight  "  per- 
ceived in  him  those  rare  qualities  which  the  CJollege  needed.''*  He 
issued  editions  of  Latin  classics,  and  in  1835  wrote  an  excellent  history 
of  Yale  College.  After  being  connected  with  Yale  over  fifty  years,  he 
died  in  New  Haven  August  31, 1852. 

STUBENTS  UNBEB  PBlBSIDBirr  DWIGHT. 

With  such  instruction  there  could  not  tsdl  to  be  good  students.  In 
1796  graduated  Bev.  Henry  Davis,  President  of  Hamilton  and  Middle- 
bury  Ci^leges,  and  Prof.  Silliman.  Henry  Baldwin,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Ckmrt;  Bev.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  illusions  divine; 
SaoRiel  A.  Foot,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  Connecticut; 
Rev,  Bethel  Judd,  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  Horatio  Seymour,  United  States  Scaiator  from  Vei-mont,  were 
an  mlanmi  of  1797.  William  Bristol,  United  States  District  Judge  for 
Co&necticut;  Jeremiah  Mason  and  J.  Woodwortb,  Judges  in  Kew 
Yerk,  were  graduated  a  year  later  ^  and  in  1799  Joel  Doolittle,  Judge  of 
fte  YenoKmt  Supreme  Courts  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  Professor  in  the  Medical 
School  aatd  President  of  the  National  Medical  Society;  Pro£  Eingsley, 
and  Bev.  Moses  Stuart,  the  r^iowned  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
Andov^,  were  in  the  graduating  dass.  In  1801  Peter  Hitchcock, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supr^ne  Court;  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  who  held 
fikeoffiee  in  Kew  York;  Joseph  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Oonnecticut, 
aad  John  Wales,  United  States  Senatm*  from  Delaware,  were  gradu- 

»  Thsush^B  CommmnaratiYaPlftcoarae,  Oct.^  1852.   College  Book,  81.    BlAke'flfiiog. 
Die.    Yale  Book,  i,  117. 
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ated.  A  year  later  the  class  contained  Isaac  C.  Bates,  United  States 
Senator  from  Massachusetts;  Jessup  N.  Couch,  Judge  of  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court;  Eev.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  Eev.  David  Dudley  Field,  a 
famous  father  of  still  more  famous  sons;  Eev.  Daniel  Haskell,  Presi-  ' 
dent  of  Vermont  University;  Samuel  Hubbard,  Judge  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court;  William  Maxwell,  President  of  Hampden- 
Sidney  College;  Charles  H.  Pond,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Eev. 
"David'  A.  Sherman,  President  of  Eastern  Tennessee  College,  and 
Gideon  Tomlinson,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor— truly  an  illustrious  class. 

In  the  class  of  1803  we  find  the  names  of  Samuel  Church,  Chief  Judge 
of  Connecticut  Supreme  Court;  Eev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  and  Eev.  Horace  Hollcy,  President  of  Transylvania 
University.  John  C.  Calhoun  in  1804  became  an  alumnus  of  Yale. 
Of  him  it  has  been  said  that — 

When  first  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  and  was  seen  to  rise  up  at  once  to  the  place 
of  a  leader,  "while  whole  ranks  of  veteran  statesmen  received  the  law  at  his  lips,  it 
occasioned  no  surprise  in  Tale  CoUege,  where  he  had  heen  educated.  It  was  Jnst 
what  the  traditions  of  the  College — traditions  seven  years  old — had  anticip^bed. 
President  Dwight  himself,  impressed  hy  the  display  of  his  talents  and  courage  in 
the  seniors'  recitation  room,  had  confidently  predicted  that  Calhoun  would  he  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.* 

Calhoun  studied  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School.    It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  advocate  of  States*  rights  received  his  early  training  from 
staunch  Federalists  in  the  Union  State  of  Connecticut.     With  him 
graduated  Eight  Kev.  Christopher  E.  Gadsden,  Bishop  of  South  Caro* 
Una;  John  Gadsden,  Attorney-General  of  South  Carolina;  John.  P, 
Hampton,  Judge  of  Mississippi's  Supreme  Court;  Boyal  B.  Hinman,  the 
genealogist;  and  Bev.  Bennett  Tyler,  President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  later  President  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at"  East  Windsor  HilL 
Bev.  Heman  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Eev*  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  of  the  American  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  graduated  in 
1805,  and  a  year  later  .Clark  Bissell,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Tale  Law  School,  was  an  alumnus  in  the  same  class  with 
Bev.  Simeon  Cotton,  President  of  Mississippi  College;  James  Gadsden, 
Minister  to  Mexico  and  framer  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  <<  Gadsden 
Purchase'^  was  added  to  our  national  domain;  Jabez  W.  Hunting^n, 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut;  and  William  Tully,  ic  i>^ 
President  of  the  Medical  School  at  Castleton,  Vt 

In  1807  were  graduated  Thaddeus  Betts,  United  States  Senator  from 
Connecticut;  William  Dubois,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Carolina; 
Jacob  Sutherland,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Eev.  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor,  the  famous  theologian;  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  Ji« 
D.,  President  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorge^Mis 

•Harper'B,  29,  466  (J.  Leavitt), 
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and  of  the  American  Medical  Association  5  and  Thomas  S,  Grimkg,  the 
eminent  South  Carolina  lawyer. 

In  1808  the  class  had  such  members  as  Charles  I.  Battell,  Judge  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court;  James  A.  Hillhouse,  a  i)oet  of  nomeanrepu- 
t  tation  in  his  day;  Balph  I.  lugersoll^  Minister  to  Eussia;  Jonathan 
Knight,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  and  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  Garrick  Mallery,  Judge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court;  and  Silas  W,  Bobbins,  Judge  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Supreme  Court. 

In  1809  graduated  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
School,  and  Henry  M.  Waite,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court.  Edward  Avery,  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court ;  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  College 
Pastor  for  many  years ;  Eev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Ehet- 
oric  and  later  of  the  Pastoral  Charge;  Frederic  Grimkd,  Judge  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Abraham  B.  Hasbrouck,  President  of  Rutgers 
College;  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  were 
all  members  of  the  class  of  1810. 

In  1811  were  graduated  M.  L.  Bennett,  a  Judge  in  Vermont;  Roger 
S.  Baldwin,  CU)vemor  of  Connecticut  and  United  States  Senator;  Levin 
Monson  and  Sela  B.  Strong,  Judges  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court; 
D.  H.  Raymond,  Judge  in  Louisiana;  Samuel  T.  Phelps,  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont;  and  Francis  Granger,  United  States  Postmas- 
ter-General. 

Among  the  alumni  of  1812  were  B.  W.  Baldwin,  President  of  Wabash  - 
College;  John  Davis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Senator;  Edward  Delafleld,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  and  Isaac  T.  Preston,  Judge  of  the  Louis- 
iana Supreme  Court. 

lu  1813  the  class  contained  George  B.  Badger,  United  States  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy;  David 
B.  Douglass,  President  of  Kenyon  College;  Elias  K.  Kane,  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois;  Rev.  Augustus  B.  Longstreet,  President 
Buccessively  of  Emory  College  (Georgia),  Centenary  College  (Louisi- 
ana), Mississippi  University,  and  South  Carolina  College;  Rev.  Elisha 
Mitchell,  the  eminent  geologist;  and  Denison  Olmsted,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  Both  of  the  latter 
were  professors  at  one  time  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
exercised  great  influence  there. 

In  1814  were  graduated  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  u.  D.,  the  eminent 
professor  of  medicine  in  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia; 
Jolm  K.  Kane,  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  Law,  Judge  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court;  William  L.  Storrs, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court ;  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  S. 
TVlieaton,  President  of  Trinity  College.  John  M.  Clayton,  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware  and  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  latter 
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position  negotiating  the  famous  Glayton-Bulwer  treaty^  Thomas  A* 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kentucky  CJourt  of  Appeals^  James  G. 
Percival,  the  poet  j  and  Rev.  Joseph  D,  Wickham,  for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death  the  oldest  living  graduate,  "were  in  the  class  of  1815. 

In  1816  graduated  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  inventor  of  the  rock-crusher  j 
Rev.  William  G.  Fowler,  the  author  of  several  English  grammars  and 
editor  of  the  University  Edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  j  Rev.  James 
A.  Pox,  President  of  Jefferson  College,  Mississippi;  Rev.  Aratus  Kent, 
President  of  Beloit  College;  Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  President  of  West- 
em  Reserve  College;  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Smith,  President  of  Kexkjoa 
College;  Henry  W.  Taylor,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  and 
George  Winchester,  who  held  Uko  oflfice  in  Mississippi.  Four  college 
presidents  in  one  class  is  a  singular  thing  to  record,  and  such  a  class 
fitly  closed  President  Dwight's  administration. 

The  class  of  1797  was  the  first  one  to  have  a  reunion  at  its  jubilee. 
It  was  followed  by  1802,  1810, 1816,  etc.,  until  now  every  class  has 
regular  reunions.' 

These  students  had  "quarterly  exercises  in  oratory,  exhibited  by  the 
classes  in  rotation,  and  examinations  in  all  classical  studies  in  May 
and  September.'  At  the  latter  time  came  Commencement,  which  then 
^^called  together  a  more  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  than  was 
convened  by  any  other  anniversary  in  the  State.  ^^ 

The  Course  of  Study  in  1814  is  given  by  President  Dwight  in  his 
Travels,  that  marvelous  collection  of  facts  gathered  in  vacation  rambles 
over  New  England.  It  shows  much  improvement  over  the  curriculum 
as  previously  given.  For  admission,  a  knowledge  was. required  of 
Virgil ;  Select  Orations  of  Cicero ;  Clark's  or  Hair's  Introduction  to  the 
making  of  Latin:  Greek  Testament;  several  branches  of  Mathematics; 
Sallust,  and  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora.  In  Freshman  Year  tlie 
studies  were  GrsBca  Minora;  Homer's  Iliad,  six  books;  Livy,  first  five 
books;  Cicero  Do  Oratore;  Adam's  Eoman  Antiquities;  Morse's  Geog- 
raphy,  VoL  I ;  Webber^s  Mathematics,  VoL  i.  The  Sophomores  studied 
Horace  Collectanea  OrsBca  Majora,  VoL  i;  Morse's  Geography,  VoU  n; 
Webber's  Mathematics,  YoL  II;  Euclid's  Elements;  English  Granuuar; 
Tytler's  Elements  of  History.  The  Juniors  studied  Tacitus  (history); 
Collectanea  Grseca  Majora;  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy;  Enfield's 
Astronomy;  Chemistry,  and  Vince^s  Fluxions.  In  Senior  Year  were 
studied  Blair's  Lectures;  Logic;  Chemistry;  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy;  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding;  Paley's  Moral 
Philosophy;  Theology.* 

Dr.  Dwight  delivered  his  course  of  160  sermons,  forming  his  qrstem 
of  divinity,  one  each  Sunday,  thus  completing  the  course  each  foar 

» Yale  Book  i,  381,  aq.  (G.  E.  Day). 

«  Morse's  History  of  New  England,  300  ( 1809) . 

•Morse's  Geography,  r,  459. 

<  Dwight's  Travels,  i,  175. 
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years;  "presided  at  the  Seniors'  disputes  and  taught  metaphysics, 
morals,  ethics,  and  reJigious  philosophy."  *  Dwight  also  gives  a  de- 
scription of  Commaicement  worth  quoting : 

Sacli  students  as  are  approved  by  the  exauiiners  aud  baye  been  guilty  of  uo  im- 
proper conduct  iu  tbo  interim,  aro  then,  by  a  vote  of  the  Corporation,  entitled  to 
receive  on  tbo  following  day  tbo  degree  of  B.  A.  AU  yrho  bavo  received  tbis  degree 
and  have  not  disgraced  tbemaelves  by  any  improper  conduct  are,  upon  application, 
entitled  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  receive  that  of  M.  A.  On  the  Friday  pre- 
eading  Commeneement,  ihe  Setnior  elaes,  who  are  regularly  permitted  to  return 
home  fhfUst  the  examination,  reassemble  at  the  CoUege.  The  following  Sunday  a  ser- 
Bon  is  addressed  to  them  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Commencement  is  held 
on  the  succeeding  Wednesday  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  First  Congregation  in 
this  city.  A  very  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  is  always  collected  upon  this 
occasion,  consisting  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  respectability  in  this  and 
eftlier  States  of  the  UnioiL  On  the  morning  of  the  Commencement  day,  at  9  o'clock,  a 
procession  is  formed  at  the  chapel  door  by  the  students,  candidates  for  the  master's 
decree,  the  fjaculty.  Corporation,  and  a  numerous  train  of  clergy  and  other  gentle- 
men, under  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  proceeds  circuitously  to  the 
church.  The  decorum  preserved  on  this  occasion  is  entirely  honorable  to  those  who 
assemble,  and  strongly  indicative  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  Such  candidates  for 
the  first  degree,  as  have  been  previously  selected  by  the  faculty  for  this  pu^ose, 
then  pronounce  a  series  of  orations,  disputes,  colloquies,  etc.,  written  by  themselves.* 

In  1798  the  present  practice  of  choosing  salutatorians  and  valedicto- 
rmns  vas  adopted. 

The  earliest  catalogue  of  graduates  was  printed  in  1714  with  the 
graduating  theses  of  that  yearj  in  1718,  the  same  was  done.  In  1724 
appeared  the  iirst  of  the  triennial  catalogues  of  graduates,  which  series 
has  continued  to  the  present.  These  were  on  single  folio  sheets  till 
1781 ;  from  that  (mward  they  have  been  octavo  pamphlets.^ 

As  to  catalogues  of  students,  the  old  practice  in  college  was  that 
every  Freshman  class  had  a  catalogue  of  their  names  printed  and  this 
served  them  for  their  college  life.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1796,  on  the 
reeommendation  of  President  Dwight,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  classes 
was  printed  on  an  open  sheet;  similar  catalogues  were  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  collegiate  year  till  1813,  when  the  i>amphlet  form 
was  adopted.* 

The  number  of  students  increased  steadily,  throughout  Dr.  D  wight's 
term  of  office,  amounting  in  1817  to  283,  exclusive  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents. 

DSTKLOPKSNT    TOWABDS    X    UNXVEKSITY — THE    URDICAIj    SCHOOL. 

President  Dwight,  as  has  been  said,  hoped  to  develop  the  College  to 
a  Uiiiversily  and  naturally  the  thought  of  a  Theological  Department 
came  first,  as  from  very  early  times  there  had  been  at  Yale  a  class  of 

»  Yale  Book,  ir,  (Woolsey). 
-  I>wi^t*8  Travels,  i,  178. 

» I>exter,  Yale  University,  98.    In  English  first  in  1892,  previously  in  ImUh, 
MSS.noteof  J.  L.  Klng^ey,  iu  his  Bonnd  Yale  Catalogues,  now  in  J.  H.  U.  Library. 
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resident  graduates  as  tlieological  students.  This  department,  however, 
he  was  not  enabled  to  establish  in  his  lifetime;  but  he  induced  one  of 
his  sons  to  invest  some  money  for  that  puri)ose,  which  soon  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  endowment  of  the  Theological  School.^ 

The  department  of  law  next  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1801  the 
corporatioi  voter'  to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Law,  to  which  Hon. 
Elizur  Goodrich  was  api>ointed  and  lectured  occasionally  till  1810 ;  when, 
on  his  resignation,  the  professorship  was  suffered  to  lapse  for  some 
fifteen  years.  This  professorship  was  not  designed  to  qualify  students 
for  the  bar;  but  to  have  lectures  read  "on  the  leading principlesof  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations ;  on  the  general  principles  of  civil  government, 
particularly  of  Eepublican  representative  government;  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;'^  and  also 
"on  the  various  obligations  and  duties  resulting  from  the  social  rela- 
tions, especially  those  relations  which  arise  from  our  own  National  and 
State  Governments.''  If  a  professional  school  of  law  were  begun,  it 
was  expected  to  be  a  private  concern  of  the  professor  or  was  to  be 
created  later.* 

But,  in  President  D  wight's  administration,  was  begun  the  first  of  the 
professional  schools,  the  *' Yale  Medical  School,"  the  sixth  in  age  in  the 
country.  To  understand  its  founding,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review 
the  history  of  medicine  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Jared  Elliot,  of  Killing- 
worth,  was  the  last  of  the  old  clergymen,  who  practiced  medicine  in 
their  parishes,  and  so  brought  healing  to  both  soul  and  body.  After 
that  men  practiced  medicine  as  they  desired,  and  those  were  best  fitted 
who  had  studied  with  some  older  physicians,  while  quackery  abounded. 

In  1763  eleven  physicians  of  Korwich  and  vicinity  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  for  authority  to  meet  quarterly  to  choose  a  committee 
of  three  approved  physicians  to  examine  candidates  for  doctors,  and 
that  those  without  certificates  from  such  a  committee  be  not  allowed 
to  collect  fees  by  law.  This  failed  of  a  favorable  reply  and  nothing 
more  was  done  for  some  time. 

In  May,  1784,  the  New  Haven  County  Medical  Society  was  formed, 
and  the  General  Assembly  was  petitioned  to  grant  a  charter  for  a  State 
Medical  Society.  Considerable  agitation  occurred  over  this  question, 
in  which  excitement  Yale  partook,  and  the  Seniors  discussed,  whethtf 
it  would  be  safe  to  grant  such  a  charter,  and  whether  the  institution  of 
Medical  Societies  is  useful !  The  New  Haven  Medical  Society  gave  the 
license  to  practice,  which,  previous  to  this,  old  practitioners  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  to  their  pupils.  Finally,  in  May,  1792,  the  Con- 
necticut Medical  Society  was  incorporated.  From  that  time  till  1813, 
when  the  Tale  Medical  School  was  founded,  the  Medical  Society  gave 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  examination.  Yale  ceased  giving  M.  D.  as 
an  honorary  degree  at  the  incorporation  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 


I  CoUege  Book,  82.  «  J.  L.  Kingsley,  31. 
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Early  in  this  century  Dr.  Dwight  proposed  to  found  a  Medical  School, 
bat  the  State  Society  met  the  idea  with  coldness. 

In  September,  1806,  Eev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  in  the  Corporation  meet- 
ing, offered  a  resolution  ^^for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  medical  professorship  in  this  Col- 
lege, and,  if  they  find  it  expedient  and  practicable,  to  devise  the  means 
of  such  an  establishment  and  also  a  system  of  regulations,  "which  they 
judge  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  Corporation  at  its 
next  regular  meeting.''    Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  some  time, 
for  the  medical  men  had  prejudices,  and  harmonious  action  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Society  was  desired.    The  doctors  feared  that 
worthy  young  men  would  be  excluded  because  unable  to  pay  the  fees. 
Prof.  SUliman  proi)osed  that,  to  remove  this  objection,  one  from  each 
county  should  be  admitted  free  if  recommended  by  the  Medical  Society 
and  selected  for  intelligence,  worth,  and  poverty.    This  proposal  was 
accepted  and  availed  of  for  some  time,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
In  this  way,  by  a  committee  from  the  Medical  Society  meeting  one  from 
the  Faculty,  all  objections  were  removed  and  in  May,  1810,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  lay  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which,  in  October,  passed  an  act  founding  the  Tale  Med- 
ical School,  under  joint  control  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Medical 
Society.    In  1811  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  was  appointed  to  act 
with  the  Medical  Convention  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Medical  In- 
Btitutc  of  Tale  College,  and  in  September,  1812,  the  department  was 
organized.   The  Faculty  wis,  -^neas  Munson,  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Botany ;  Nathan  Smith,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics  j  Eli  Ives,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physics;  Jonathan  Knight,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology; 
Benjamin  SiUiman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology.^    Candidates  for  license,  or  for  an  M.  D.,  must  have  good 
moral  character  and  an  English  education.    Furthermore,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy  and  a  competent  knowlege  of  Latin,  pre-^ 
vious  to  entrance,  was  required.    If  a  College  graduate,  the  student 
was  to  study  three  years  with  a  physician  or  surgeon ;  if  not  a  graduate, 
four  years,*  and,  in  any  case,  to  attend  one  full  course  Of  lectures  for 
a  license  and  two  for  an  M.  D.,  and  be  21  years  old  at  graduation.    In 
October,  1813,  instruction  began  with  31  students  in  the  building,  now 
Soatb  Sheffield  Hall.    This  was  first  built  by  James  Hillhouse  as  a 
hotel  and  was  leased  by  the  school  and  then  bought  for  it  with  $20,000, 
a  part  of  the  bonus  of  the  Phcenix  Bank  of  Hartford,  granted  the 
Medical  School  by  the  State  in  1814.    Jared  P.  Kirtland,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
student.    The  faculty  of  the  School  were  nominated  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  Corporation  and  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  and 


>  Yale  Book,  ir,  pp.  60-66  (B.  SUliman,  jr.).  * Dwight's  Travels,  i,  177. 
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were  confirined  by  the  Corporation.^    There  was  an  examining  board 
of  the  professors  and  of  members  of  the  Medical  Society.    Dr.  Monson 
was  too  old  to  take  any  active  part,  bat  Dr.  Ives  remained  connected 
with  the  school  for  forty-seven  years  and  Dr.  Knight  for  fifty-one  years, 
botJi  dying  in  of&ee,  though  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  instruction. 
Dr.  Smith  was  the  only  one  graduated  at  a  Medical  School,  and  in  1829 
was  the  first  of  the  Faculty  to  die.    He  founded  the  Medical  School  in 
Dartmouth  in  1798  and  for  some  years  was  the  only  Professor  there, 
continuing  his  practice  at  the  same  time.    It  has  been  said  ^^  the  as- 
sertion that  he  has  done  more  for  the  improv^nent  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery in  New  England  than  any  other  man  will  by  no  one  be  deemed 
invidious.''    In  1814  the  first  class  of  3  graduated  and  the  number  of 
students^  37  the  first  year^  increased  to  57  in  the  next  and  66  in  the 
third.    Beginnings  of  a  library  and  an  anatomical  museum  were  made 
and  land  was  bought  for  a  botanical  garden.'    At  first  they  tried  to 
have  the  dormitory  system,  with  i^rayers  and  commons,  but  this  was 
soon  given  up. 

I>EATH  OF  PRESIDEKT  DWIOHT. 

In  1816  President  Dwight  was  taken  »ck.  He  partially  recovered, 
however,  and, becoming  worse  agaio,  died  January  If,  1817^  aged  66. 
He  was  ^'  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  m^i  in  modem  times  &ft  the 
soundness  and  fullness,  the  variety  uid  symmetry  of  his  parts.''' 
Crowds  attended  his  funeral.  ^^  His  administration  had  been  a  period 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  und^  him  {he  (/ollege,  by  the  inereas- 
ing  number  of  students  from  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States, 
had  begun  to  acquire  its  distinctive  character  as  a  national  instituthm^ 
and  one  in  which  the  Univergity  principle  was  thenceforth  to  be  recog- 
nized.''* 

Sbotion  VI.— President  Jebemiah  Bay  (1817-1846). 

Kow  begins  the  longest  Presidency  in  the  history  of  the  College,  for 
President  Day  held  office  for  29  years.  He  was  Dr.  Dwight's  choice 
as  his  successor,  and  ''  was  heartily  confided  in  by  his  colleagues  suid 
former  pupils  j  but  there  seemed  danger  of  a  decline  of  prestige  for  the 
College  in  the  substitution  for  so  ^ninent  a  man  as  Dr.  Dwight  of  tiie 
reserved,  unpretentious  scholar  who  had  long  been  in  extremely  deli- 
cate health  and  was  only  known  to  the  public  by  a  series  of  maithemati- 
cal  text-books."  For  these  reasons  Day  was  reluctant  to  take  the 
place  and,  following  his  wishes,  the  Corporation  in  February,  1817, 
chose  Eev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.,  President  of  Middlebury  College^  Ver- 

» Yalo  Book,  i,  121,  ii,  60-66  (B.  Silliman,  Jr.). 
•Dwlght'8  Traveli^  i,  177;  J.  L.  Kingsley,  p.  83, 
'YaleBook,  I,  112. 
*  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p,  53. 
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mont,  to  the  vacancy.  He  declined,  however,  and  Day's  objections 
being  overcome,  be  was  chosen  President  in  April,  1817,  and  inaugn- 
rated  July  23,  the  same  year.  He  had  studied  theology  and  been 
licensed  to  preach  before  becoming  a  Professor,  but  had  never  been 
ordained,  and  was,  therefore,  ordained  by  the  clerical  part  of  the  cor- 
poration on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  ^  The  wisdom  of  the  choice 
was  soon  seen,  ajid  the  i>eriod  of  his  administration  was  a  brilliant  one. 
"If ever  before  had  students  had  such  interest  in  study,  such  esprit  de 
carps,  such  pride  in  the  ability  and  reputation  of  their  teachers,  such 
affection  for  their  Alma  Mater.'*    Prof.  Kingsley  said: 

Yale  College  is  tboaglit  to  IiaTe  been  x>articalarly  fortunate  in  its  Presidents,  and 
it  may  bo  said  with  tmtb  tbat  ifc  has  at  no  time  floarisbed  more  tban  under  the 
administration  of  President  Day.^ 

Under  him  the  growth  of  the  College  was  "sound  and  symmetrical,'' 
and,  though  sfaidents  did  not  increase  in  numbers  as  formerly,  the 
cause  was  not  any  deficiency  in  Tale,  but  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
admission  there  and  the  founding  of  Amherst,  Trinity,  Wesleyan,  etc., 
which  drew  off  many  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Yale.  Pro£ 
Dexter  says  of  President  Bay : 

The  grarity  and  calmness  which  were  Ms  striking  external  cliaraeteristics,  were 
in  perfeet  keeping  with  the  whole  force  of  his  infl nence  in  College  affairs.  By  a  well- 
balanced  judgment,  cautiousness  about  changes,  regularity  and  steadiness  in  the 
development  of  matured  plans  and  other  traits  similar  to  these,  he  exercised  a  great, 
-&ough  unobtrusiTO,  {wwer,  and  lefb  a  memory  for  universal  veneration. 

He  felt  the  burden  of  his  position  and  once  or  twice  desirod  to  resign, 
but  was  dissuaded.^    He  only  consented  to  take  the  of&ce  x)rovided 
he  might  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens.    Consequently  the  duties 
President  Dwight  i)erformed  were  separated,  and  new  professors  were 
apx>ointed  to  care  for  some  of  them.    Government  by  fciculty  arose  under 
Day.    Previously  the  government  of  the  College  was  wholly  in  the 
President's  hands;  but  President  Day  consulted  the  professors  and 
*< desired  to  have  all  questions  decided  in  faculty  meeting,  as  greater 
harmony  and  feeling  of  responsibility  would  thus  be  secured."    From 
that  time  to  this  no  professor  has  been  appointed  without  the  faculty's 
consent^  nor  has  any  important  action  been  taken  even  by  the  Corpora- 
tioii  without  recommendation  from,  or  assent  of  the  Faculty.*    In  other 
resi>ects  he  followed  the  old  course,  only  with  more  regularity  and 
system,  and  requiring  more  preparation  of  the  students  than  ever  before. 
He  was  kind  and  lenient,  yet  prompt  and  decided  in  enforcing  good 
Trder,  and  under  him  the  Facidty  obtained  that  reputation  for  unyield- 
ing, sometimes  even  arbitrary  inflexibility,  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained. 

» J.  L.  Kingsley,  p.  85;  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  55. 
*  College  Book,  p.  88. 
'Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  55. 
-     '•YaleBook,  I.  127. 
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GIFTS  TO  YAIiB  UNDEE   PEESIDENT  DAT. 

In  1822  a  Legislative  Commission  was  appointed  to  see  how  mudi  had 
been  given  Yale,  and  they  compated  that  all  the  gifts  from  the  State 
would  average  about  $250  a  year,  and  amounted  in  all  to  $73,402.60. 
In  1831  the  State  gave  the  college  $7,000  from  the  bonus  paid  by  a 
Bridgeport  bank  to  secure  a  charter.*    Though  now  the  gifts  of  the  State 
became  less  frequent,  the  stream  of  private  munificence  began  to  flow    ' 
in.    During  this  period  many  gifts  were  made  to  the  new  professional 
schools,  as  will  be  noticed  later;  while  for  the  College  proper  the  great 
gift  was  the  $100,000  endowment  fund  raised  in  1831  and  1832  by 
Wyllys  Warner,  the  treasurer.*    By  his  unwearying  efforts  in  those  two 
years  he  raised  $105,938  from  the  alumni;  of  this,  $82,950  was  specif- 
ically given  for  the  Academical  Department.    This  came  chiefly  firom 
persons  of  moderate  means,  more  than  three- fourths  of  the  subscriptions 
being  in  sums  of  $100  or  less.    Mr.  Warner  (Yale  College,  1826)  suc- 
ceeded in  enlisting,  systematically,  the  interest  of  the  alumni  for  the 
first  time  in  the  College's  history;  with  this  fund  a  Professorship  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Mathematics  were  established;  a  teacher  of  Elocution 
was  paid  for  and  lesser  wants  were  supplied.^  The  faculty  gave  liberally 
of  their  scanty  means  to  the  fund,  though  their  salaries  were  then  only 
$1,140.*    The  fund  came  at  a  time  of  great  need  to  the  College,  whoSe 
income  from  invested  funds  was  only  $2,300 .^    The  receipts  from  tuition 
were  $12,024,  and  the  expenditures  $15,474;  and  for  some  years  the  Col- 
lege had  been  running  in  debt  about  $400  yearly.    As  far  back  as  1822 
the  College,  in  appoaUng  to  the  legislature  for  aid,  and  stating  that  it 
had  more  students  than  any  other  American  college,  announced  that 
its  capital  only  amounted  to  $50,000,  and  it  had  still  a  debt  of  $11,000 
for  its  new  building  (North  College)."    The  permanent  productive  frinds 
amounted  only  to  about  $20,000,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 
that  "  the  history  of  the  College  is  a  story  of  unceasing  struggle  witli 
poverty,  almost  with  bankruptcy,  of  self-denying  effort  by  its  officers, 
and  of  a  system  of  small  and  patient  economies  on  the  part  of  its  fixian- 
cial  managers."' 

Among  other  gifts  were  about  $1,000  from  Eos  well  Colt,  of  Baltimore ; 
$5,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  $25,000,  from  D.  C.  De  Forest,* 
Consul-General  to  Buenos  Ayfes,  in  1825,  and  land  in  Lysle,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  worth  $1,000,  from  W.  W.  Woolsey,  of  New  York,  in 
1824.  In  1826  Daniel  Boardman,  of  New  York,  gave  Yale  1,010  aeres 
of  land  in  Granby,  Vt.  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Yale  College,  dig. 
solving  in  1824,  gave  its  library  to  the  College  and  $367.36  for  beneficiary 

» J.  L.  Kingsley,  38.  *  Yale  Book,  i,  142. 

«J.  L.  Kingsley,  39.    Baldwin.  »Dana,  Yale's  Needs.     (Nation,  12,  379.) 

'Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  43. 

<*  College  Book,  87.     Baldwin,  Yale  College.     Fifteen  years  in  Yale  Chapel,  X3,  | 

'Scribner's,  xi,  781.     American  Journal  of  Education,  x,  693.  I 
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aid/  for  which  purpose  Solomon  LaDgdon^  of  Farmington,  left  $4,000 
In  1835.  An  Alumni  Society  was  incorporated  at  Commencement,  1827, 
and  before  1831  had  subscribed  for  the  College  $3,814.60.*  At  gradua- 
tion the  class  of  1831  gave  $1,000.  In  1834  Dn  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  of 
Norwich,  left  by  will  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  This  was  the  largest  gift  fix)m  an 
individual  since  the  founding  of  the  College  and  the  only  one,  at  the 
time,  exceeding  that  of  Governor  Yale.^  It  is  still  the  largest  single  gift 
to  the  library  fund.  In  1824  Sheldon  Clark  gave  $5,000  for  a  Professor- 
ship of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  but  the  money  was  not  to 
be  used  till  it  had  been  at  compound  interest  for  twenty-four  years. 
This  gift  is  worthy  of  note  from  the  circumstances  attending  it.  The 
giver  was  a  farmer,  bom  at  Oxford,  C<mn.,  January  31, 1785,  and  died 
April  10, 1840.  At  the  age  of  26,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on 
whom  he  was  dependent  and  by  whose  penuriousness  he  had  been  pre- 
vented firom  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  he  was  left  heir  to  a  mod- 
erate estate,  and  came  to  New  Haven  to  gain  advantage  from  intercourse 
with  the  College  professors  and  from  attendance  on  their  lectures.  "  He 
then  went  back  to  his  farm  and  lived  very  economically,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  laying  up  money  that  should  cause  his  name  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  promoter  of  learning.  He  read  and  thought  constantly  and 
was  excessively  fond  of  argumentation.''  Some  of  his  productions  were 
printed,  and  at  home  he  was  respected  and  several  times  elected  to  the 
State  legislature.  In  1824  his  first  gift  was  followed  by  one  of  $1,000, 
to  be  also  put  at  compound  interest  for  twenty-four  years,  and  then  the 
income  to  he  given  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  senior  class  for  two  years 
after  graduation.^  In  1831  he  gave  $1,200  for  an  acromatic  telescope 
with  a  5  inch  aperture  and  a  focal  length  of  10  feet,  made  by  Dollond 
in  London.  To  receive  this,  the  tower  of  the  Athenaeum  was  fitted  up 
as  an  observatory  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  to  this  day.*^  At  Mr. 
Clark's  death  he  left  $7,000  and  400  acres  of  land,  estimated  as  worth 
as  much  more,  to  the  general  fiind.° 

In  1849  the  scholarship  was  first  offered,  and  was  taken  by  Timothy 
Dwight,  since  President  of  the  College.  It  has  been  very  beneficial  in 
promoting  scholarship,  and  among  the  Clark  scholars  have  been  Theo- 
dore Winthrop,  L.  B.  Packard,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  and  Eugene  Schuyler. 
Daring  President  Day's  administration  Israel  Munson,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
gave  $15,000  for  a  Professorship  of  Katural  Philosophy,  and  Pro£  Salis- 
bury and.  others  gave  $10,000  for  a  Professorship  of  Natural  History.^ 
In  1S43  Pro£  J.  H.  Townsend  (Yale  College,  1822),  of  the  Law  School, 

'  Baldwin,  Yale  College ;  Dexter^  Yale  Uuiversity,  43. 

«  Yale  Book,  i,  193. 

»J.  L.  Kingaley,  39. 

*Four  Years  at  Yale,  595;  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  25,  408. 
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gave  $1,000;  the  income  of  wliich  was  to  be  annoally  given  in  fiye  pre- 
miams  to  the  Seniors  for  the  best  English  composition.^  Thos  vere 
founded  the  Townsend  Premiums,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
of  the  College  course.  Besides  Dr.  Perkins's  munificent  gift  for  the 
library,  Eli  Whitney  and  Daniel  Wadsworth,  of  Hertford,  eadi  gave 
$500  in  1823,  the  former  for  hooks  in  practical  mechanics,  the  latter  for 
books  in  natural  history  and  chemistry.  In  1830  Mr.  John  T.  Norton, 
of  Albany,  K  Y.,  gave  $5,000  to  the  library,*  and  Bev.  John  Elliott, 
D.  D.,  of  East  Ouilford  (now  Madison),  left  it  at  his  death,  in  1824,  a 
ftmd  which  now  amounts  to  $1,400.' 

The  apparatus  was  much  increased  in  Day's  time.  Among  other  gifts 
there  was  one  of  an  electrical  machine  from  Caleb  Wright  in  1834.  In 
1825,  through  Prof.  Silliman's  efforts,  money  was  raised  for  tiie  purchase 
of  the  valuable  Gibbs  collection  of  minerals,  which  the  College  had  had 
on  exhibition  for  some  years.  It  cost  $20,000,  of  which  the  alumni  of 
South  Carolina  contributed  $700,  the  alumni  of  Kew  Haven  and  the 
officers  of  the  College  $10,000,  the  citizens  of  New  York  $3,000,  and  an 
unknown  individual  $500.  The  CoU^e  thus  obtained  over  21,000  vain- 
able  specimens.^ 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  CABINET,  TEUMBULL  GALLERY,  DIVINITY  COLLBGB, 
CHAPEL,  NORTH  COLLEGE,  LIBRARY. 

In  1819  the  Cabinet  building  was  built  for  a  Commons  Hall,  with  a 
kitchen  in  the  basement  and  the  upper  floor  for  the  mineralogical  calH- 
net,  whence  the  building  took  its  name.  When  Commons  were  given  up, 
in  1841,  the  vacant  rooms  were  given  to  the  department  of  natural  phi- 
losophy for  recitation  rooms.  The  building  stood  west  of  the  brick  rov, 
and  was  demolished  in  1800.  When  the  Peabody  Museum  was  built 
and  the  Cabinet  moved  there,  in  1876,  the  College  Beading  BocHUwas 
placed  in  the  upi>er  floor  of  the  Cabinet,  where  it  remained  imtil  re- 
moved to  the  North  wing  of  the  Library  Building  when  the  Cabinet  was 
taken  down.*  The  lower  floor  contained  two  large  recitation  rooms. 
The  old  Commons  Hall  was  fitted  as  for  a  laboratory  in  1820,  and  30  &et 
were  added  to  it  on  the  south  for  a  lecture  room.  The  first  chemical 
apparatus  had  been  brought  from  London  by  Ebenezer  Fitch  (tator, 
1780-'83),  and  the  laboratory  had  been  in  the  basement  of  the  Lyceum 
since  1802.  Prof.  Silliman's  lectures  were  very  popular,  and  maoy 
ladies  attended  them.  In  that  old  laboratory  he  made  and  used  bis 
famous  large  electric  battery,  which  cost  $7,000  and  was  made  of  900 
couples  of  zinc  and  copper.** 

In  1820  a  new  dormitory  was  voted  and  North  College  was  accord- 
ingly built  in  1821.    It  never  bore  any  other  name  than  the  one  indi- 

1  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  26,  332.  »  Yale  Book,  i,  472  (W.  L.  Kingsley). 

«  Dexter,  Yale  University,  59.  College  Book,  84. 


>  Yale  Book,  i,  185.  'Yale  Book,  i,  453. 

^  J.  L.  Kingsley,  44. 
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eating  its  geographical  position,  and  for  somo  years  was  considered  the 
finest  dormitory,  said  was  therefore  the  resort  of  Seniors.^  On  Kovem- 
ber  17, 1824,  the  last  of  the  present  bxuldings  in  the  brick  row  was 
dedicated.  It  is  the  Old  Chapel,  and  cost  $12,000,  about  one-fonrth  of 
which  came  from  friends  of  the  College.  It  was  built  to  supply  more 
room  than  the  former  chapel  in  the  Athenaeum  had  furnished.  The 
attic  was  fitted  up  for  the  library,  the  third  floor  was  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory, as  it  is  still,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Divinity  students  till  a 
separate  building  was  erected  for  them.  The  gallery  had  square 
pews  along  the  waU,  with  broad  passageways  between  them  and  the 
front,  in  which  one  or  two  rows  of  movable  seats  were  put  for  casual 
visitors  and  professional,  or  graduate,  students.  The  pulpit  was  high 
and  old-iashioned;  it  was  lowered  in  1847  and  again  in  1872,  when  the 
front  of  the  galleries  was  also  lowered.  In  1831  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
were  rearranged.  In  1851  an  organ  was  purchased  and  the  instrumen- 
tal acc<»npaniments  to  singing,  formerly  used,  were  given  up.'  In  this 
building  morning  prayers  were  held  at  the  extremely  early  hours  of  5 
a.  m.  in  sunmier,  and  from  6  to  6 :30  in  winter.  After  prayers,  came  the 
morning  recitation,  before  break&st,  for  all  but  Seniors,  and  after  1846 
for  tliem  also.  Evening  prayers  were  held  from  5  to  6  p.  m.,  according 
to  the  season,  the  President  conducting  morning  prayers,  a  professor  or 
tutOT,  those  at  night.  On  Sunday  there  were  two  services  till  1872, 
when  the  afternoon  one  was  given  up.  In  1858-^59,  morning  prayers 
and  recitations  before  breakfast  were  given  up,  a  change  for  the  stu- 
dents? health,  one  would  imagine,  and  evening  prayers  likewise  went 
into  disuse.^  This  chax>d,  ^^  the  scene  of  the  elaborate  and  refined  elo- 
quence of  Pitch,  the  weighty  arguments  and  the  rousing  appeals  of 
Taylor,  the  calm  and  deliberate  wisdom  of  Day,  the  passionate  appeals 
of  €hM>drich,  and  the  tender  and  meditative  pathos  of  Woolsey,'^*  was 
rearranged  after  the  new  Battell  Chapel  was  built,  so  as  to  supply 
seven  recitation  rooms. 

In  1831  the  Trumbull  Gallery'  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  to  contain 
the  Yale  Art  Gallery,  consisting  at  the  time  only  of  a  few  paintings, 
mostly  those  painted  by  John  Trumbull.  The  fiamous  artist  being  left  a 
widower,  finding  his  sldll  failing  him  and  the  demand  for  his  work  dimin- 
ishing, became  morbidly  opposed  to  selling  anything  to  individuals  *<  and 
ofiered  all  theremainder  of  his  collection  to  Yale  for  an  annuity  of  $1,500, 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  College  obtained  7  large  pictures  and 
250  portraits,'*  many  of  them  first  copies  from  large  works  and  of  great 
value,"  historically  as  well  as  artistically.    When  the  paintings  were 

» Yale  Book,  i,  474  (Rev.  W.  Calkins). 

«  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel  of  Yale  CoUege  (N.  Porter),  11-14. 

'  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  15. 

**  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  57. 

•The  8tete  made  an  appropriaUon  for  it  (Yale  Book,  u.  149,  E.  E.  fialislmrj). 

«Coxm.  Post,  March  9, 1878. 
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moved  to  the  Yale  Art  School  the  building  was  remodeled  in  1868  for 
a  President's  and  Treasurer's  office,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still  used.* 

In  1835  a  building  like  the  other  dormitories  in  the  brick  row  was 
built  for  the  Theological  School,  and  called  Divinity  College.  It  stood 
directly  north  of  the  North  College  and  was  taken  down  in  1870,  when 
Durfee  College  was  built. 

The  Library  became  cramped  in  its  quarters  in  the  Chapel,  as  years 
went  on,  and  a  separate  building  for  it  was  needed.  In  1843  such  a 
building  was  begun  and  finished  in  1846.  It  cost  $34,000,  of  whicli 
subscriptions  paid  $18,000;  of  this  amount  Prof.  Salisbury  gave  $6,000, 
President  Woolsey  $3,000,  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer  $600,  and  Presi- 
ident  Day,  Prof.  Goodrich,  Mr.  Henry,  D.  A.  Ward,  and  Hon.Tho8. 
S.  Williams  $500  each. 

The  building  is  of  Portland  sandstone,  151  feet  long,  and  stands 
about  half  way  up  the  Campus  on  the  west  side.  It  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing externally,  but  is  too  dark  within  to  answer  its  purpose  well  The 
library,  which  had  suflfered  much  in  the  Eevolution,  numbering  only 
2,700  volumes  in  1791  against  4,000  in  1766,  speedily  recovered.  In 
1808  it  contained  4,700  volumes;  in  1823,  6,620;  in  1835, 10,000;  and  in 
1850,  21,000.  At  this  time  it  was  best  in  theology  and  sciences,  weak 
in  classics  and  general  literature.* 

Up  to  1805  the  senior  tutor  was  librarian.  Then  Pro£  Kingsley  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  ofllce  till  1824,  when  Prof.  Gibbs  succeeded  him.' 

With  the  new  building,  a  librarian,  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  tlie 
work,  was  appointed.    E.  C.  Herrick,  the  first  one,  held  office  till  1858.* 

The  Societies*  libraries  were  kept  in  the  same  building;  that  of  the 
Linonian  Society,  which  had  been  begun  by  Timothy  Dwight,  Kathan 
Hale,  and  James  Hillhouse  in  1769,  occupied  the  South  wing  and  added 
many  books  from  1825  to  1850.  Brothers  in  Unity  had  their  library  in 
the  North  wing,  and  when  the  libraries  were  united  under  the  College 
management  in  1872,  after  the  death  of  the  societies,  the  books  of 
Linonia  were  also  moved  there.  Calliope  had  a  library  of  6,000  vol- 
umes at  its  death  in  1854,  when  most  of  them  were  sold.* 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

President  D.  C.  Gilman,  when  a  Professor  at  Yale,  wrote: 

The  goyernment  of  a  college  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  permanent  resident  pio* 
fessors.  It  is  this  which  has  made  Yale  so  great  a  success.  The  Corporation  have  never 
refused  the  Faculty  anything  important.  Offers  of  lucrative  and  honorable  posi- 
tions elsewhere  rarely  take  professors  away,  for  they  find  no  obstacles  here.* 

»  CoUege  Book,  88. 

« Dexter,  Yale  University,  100. 

» Yale  Book,  i,  188.    (A.  Van  Name.) 

*  Dexter,  Yale  University,  59. 

6  Yale  Book,  i,  189.  (A.  Van  Name.)  In  1890  the  Societies'  libraries  were  placed 
in  the  south  wing  of  the  old  library  building. 

•  Nation,  Vol.  12,  355,  (1871). 
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At  this  time  fourteen  tutors  beard  recitations  and  tlie  professors 
lectured  chiefly. 

The  Professors  were  enterprising  and  able,  scholars  standing  foremost  in  their 
several  departments,  and  were  united  to  each  other  by  a  chivalrous  courtesy,  which 
was  worthy  of  the  elder  times,  and  which,  with  their  single-hearted  devotion  to  the 
College,  gave  them  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  They  ware  all 
men  of  decided  religious  convictions,  though  singularly  unlike  in  the  expression  of 
them.^ 

At  President  Day's  accession  the  old  Professorship  of  Divinity 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Eev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  (Yale  College,  1810). 
He  filled  the  oflftce  till  1852,  and,  as  Professor  Emeritus,  from  1863  to 
1871.    In  the  pulpit  he  was  "distinguished  for  the  acuteness  and  sub- 
tilty  of  his  theological  discourses  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his 
popular  sermons.   No  one  who  ever  heard  the  pathetic  tones  of  his  en- 
treaties or  the  elaborate  exhaustiveness  of  his  subtile  arguments  could 
forget  the  man,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  as  a  man  would  desire  to 
lose  him  from  his  memory."^    At  the  same  time  as  Prof.  Fitch,  Alex- 
ander M.  Fisher  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  Astronomy,  which  post  President  Day  formerly  held.    He  was 
of  great  promise  and  went  to  study  in  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  packet  Albion,  near  Kinsale,  Ireland,  April  2, 1822.    In 
September  of  that  year  Eey.  Matthew  E.  Dutton  (Yale  College,  1808), 
pastor  at  Stratford,  was  chosen  as  successor  and  held  the  place  till 
bis  death,  July  17, 1825.    Then  Denison  Olmsted  (Yale  College,  1813) 
was  called  to  the  professorship  and  accepted  it,  leaving  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  been  Professor  several  years  and 
where  his  influence  still  lingers.    In  1836  the  chair  was  divided. 
Mathematics  were  taken  from  it  and  given  to  Anthony  D.  Stanley 
(Tale  College,  1830),  who  held  the  chair  till  his  death  in  1853.    Pro£ 
Olmsted  continued  to  give  instruction   in  Natural  Philosophy   and 
Astronomy  till  his  own  death  in  1859.    His  text-books  on  his  favorite 
sciences  had  great  popularity  and  are  still  in  use.^ 

Another  appointment,  made  in  1817,  was  that  of  Eev.  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  he  being  the 
fixst  to  hold  that  chair,  instruction  in  those  branches  being  previously 
given  by  President  Dwight.  Of  him  it  is  said  that  he  "rarely,  if 
ever,  preached,  but  was  eminently  effective  in  familiar  religious  lec- 
tures and  in  private  conversation  with  individuals.  He  was  a  master 
of  an  impassioned  eloquence,  which,  though  it  might  seem  occasionally 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  ordinary  religious  emotion,  was  very  impres- 
sive to  many  minds.  He  was  the  adviser  of  many  in  time  of  spiritual 
need,  and  by  his  prompt  and  ready  sympathy  and  his  generous  liber- 
ality proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master.^  He  took  great 
interest  in  the  new  theological  school,  and  was  transferred  to  it  in 
1S39  as  Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge,  holding  it  till  his  death  in 

» Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  U.  »  Yale  Book,  i,  131. 

» Fifteen  Years  in  Yale  Chapel.  *  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  21.    (^  qqqJp 
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1860  and  iiirDishmg  much  of  the  endowment  for  the  chair.  Bemoved 
from  the  dkect  instruction  of  the  undergraduates,  "he  continued  to 
be  in  a  i>eculiar  sense  the  religious  friend  of  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  by  his  unofficial  pastoral  work  and  impresaivo  personal  infla- 
ence  did  much  to  develop  the  active  Christian  life  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion.^ William  A.  Lamed  (Yale  College,  1826)  succeeded  him,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till  his  death  in  1862. 

In  1836,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  who  had  graduated  in  1820,  been  a 
tutor  1823-25,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  traveled  from  1827 
to  1830  in  Europe,  was  api)ointed  Professor  of  Greek  which  chair  he 
retained  after  he  became  President  of  the  college,  till  1851.    In  1842, 
Thomas  A.  Thacher  (Tale  College,  1835)  was  made  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin.    He  had  studied  in  Europe  for  two  years,  during  part  of  which 
time  he  acted  as  tutor  in  English  to  the  late  German  Emperor,  Frederic 
in.    On  his  taking  the  professorship  he  advocated  postgraduate  study, 
and  introduced  new  methods  of  conducting  recitations.    Formerly  only 
a  correct  translation  of  the  author  was  required;  but  from  the  multipfi- 
cation  of  printed  translations  and  the  readiness  of  the  students  to  use 
them  men  were  losing  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  study.*    To  remedy 
this,  he  introduced  the  ijractice  of  asking  grammatical  questions.^   In 
April,  1880,  he  died,  "after  forty-seven  years  of  self-sacrificing  services, 
not  the  least  memorable  of  which  lay  outside  the  class  room,  in  his 
influence  among  the  students,  his  interest  in  the  graduates,  and  his 
earnest  devotion  to  all  measures  for  the  progress  of  the  college."'*    In 
1841  Edward  E.  Salisbury  was  chosen  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Sans- 
krit; he  resigned  in  1856. 

Under  these  professors  and  this  President  much  advance  in  instruc- 
tion was  made;  elementary  subjects  were  discarded,  such  as  English 
grammar  and  geography,  in  1826,  and  arithmetic  in  1830,  while  modem 
languages  and  political  economy  were  introduced.  "  The  scope  and 
thoroughness  of  entrance  examinations  were  increased.''  Through  the 
influence  of  Horace  Bushnell  (then  a  tutor)  and  President  Woolsey, 
about  1830  the  old  plan  was  abandoned  of  "  assigning  a  division  of  a 
class  to  a  tutor,  who  heard  all  recitations,'^  and  there  was  substituted 
for  it  the  present  plan,  of  api)ointing  a  tutor  to  teach  the  same  subject 
to  the  different  divisions  successively.' 

The  ever-new  questions  of  ''  dead  languages''  and  electives  came  up 
in  1827,  when  Hon.  M'oyes  Darling,  of  the  Corporation,  moved : 

That  a  conimitiee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  altering  the 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  this  college  as  to  leave  out  of  said  course  "^e  stodj 
<^tbe  dead  languages,  substituting  other  studies  therefor,  and  either  requixingacem- 
petent  knowledge  of  said  languages  as  a  eondition  of  admifelaace  into  the  eoUege  or 
providing  inttmctioB  ia  the  same  for  such  aa  eboose  to  study  them  after  admittaBce^ 
and  that  the  said  committee  be  requested  to  repert  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this 
Corporation. 

» Dexter,  Yale  University,  57.  »  Yale  Book,  i,  143. 

•College  Book,  89.  *  Dexter,  Yale  Univenity,  83. 
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Tho  committee  so  reported,  aud  transmitted  also  two  elaborate 
papers,  one  written  by  President  Day,  containing  "A  summary  view  of 
edacation  in  the  College,^  the  other  by  Prof.  Kingsley,  "An  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  insisting  on  the  study  of  tho  ancient  languages.^^ 
These  papers  convinced  the  Corporation  and  the  curriculum  was  left  as 
before.  Some  of  President  Day's  phrases  are  worth  quoting.  He  said 
a  college  course  "  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sujjerior  education.  It 
is  not  to  give  a  partial  education  consisting  of  a  few  branches  only, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  superficial  education,  containing  a 
little  of  almost  everything,  nor  to  finish  the  details  of  either  a  pro- 
fessional or  practical  education;  but  to  commence  a  thorough  course 
and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  student's  residence  will  allow.''* 

WHO   THE  STUDENTS  WEBE. 

N 

''And  there  were  giants  in  those  days."    The  reputation  of  the  Col- 
•  lege  had  spread  far  and  wide  and  the  choicest  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  to  Yale.    How  then  could  the  old  Alma  Mater 
&il  to  have  distinguished  sonsf    In  1817  graduated  Kathan  B.  Smith, 
M.  B.,  for  long  years  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land^ Eufus  P.  Spalding,  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Charles  j 
J.  McCurdy,  Minister  to  Austaria;  Joel  Jones,  President  of  Girard 
College;  Bev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  President  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Bishop  of  Western  New  York;  and  Bev.  Lyman 
Coleman,  the  veteran  professor  at  Lafayette  College.    Francis  Bugbee, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama;  Francis  H.  Cone,  Frederic 
Whittlesey,  and  Henry  Dutton,  who  held  Ukc  offices  in  Georgia,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  graduated  in  1818,  with  Bev. 
Hector  Humphreys,  President  of  St.  Johns  College,  Maryland,  and 
Xewis  wad,  Principal  of  the  American  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.    In 
1819  the  class  contained  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Postmaster-General,  a 
post  for  which  Yale's  sons  have  had  a  fondness;  W.  W.  Turner,  Prin- 
cii>al  of  the  American  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  and  John  H.  Lathrop, 
P*resident  of  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Indiana  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Bev.  Leonard  Bacon,  "the  Congre- 
gational Bishop  of  Connecticut;"  President  T.  D.  Woolsey;  Mason 
Brown,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky;  and  Alexander  C. 
Twining,  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  making  artificial  ice,  were 
g^lnniTii  of  1820. 

In  1821  was  graduated  Bev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  President  of  Transyl- 
ir£Uiia  University,  as  were  in  1822  the  venerable  Edward  Beecher,  for- 
zuerly  President  of  Illinois  College,  now  the  oldest  living  graduate,  and 
TVilliam  Bockwell,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Superior  Court.  In  1824, 
^A-shbel  Smith,  M.  D.,  the  Texan  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
Jpnace,  became  an  alumnus,  as  did  Willis  Hall,  Attorney-Greneral,  and 

I  Am.  CoUa.  and  Am.  Pub.,  12  (N.  Porter).  CoUege  Book,  87. 
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E,  W.  Leavenworth,  Secretary  of  State  for  ^ew  Yorkj  and  Origen  8. 
Seymour,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court    A  year  later 
the  class  had  among  its  numbers  William  B.  Fleming,  Judge  of  tte 
Georgia  Supreme  Court;  Seabury  Ford,  Governor  of  Ohio;  Eev.  Simeon 
North,  President  of  Hamilton  College ;  and  Thomas  Slidell,  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Louisian  a  Supreme  Court.    In  1826  were  graduated  Prot  Lamed ; 
Henry  Z.  Hayner,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
Territory  5  Julius  Eockwell,  United  States  Senator  from  MassachusettB; 
and  Eev.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College.    Eev. 
William  Adams,  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Eev. 
Theron  Baldwin,  Eev.  Horace  Bushnell,^  Eev.  Cortlandt  Van  Eens- 
selaer,  all  three  noted  divines;  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  one  of  America's 
earliest  literary  men;  William  H.  Welch,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota  Territory;  Henry  P.  Edwards,  Henry  Hogeboom, 
George  Gould,  who  all  sat  on  New  York's  Supreme  Bench;  Eev.  Henry 
Durant,  President  of  the  University  of  California;  and  William  W.       ; 
Hudson,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  were  graduates  in  tlie       I 
illustrious  class  of  1827,    The  late  Eev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of       j 
the  University  of  Mississippi  and  of  Columbia  College,  graduated  in       • 
1828,  with  William  W,  Hoppin,  Governor  of  Ehode  Island,  and  William 
Strong,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  1829  were  Francis  Gillette,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut; J.  D.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the. Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  James  H.  Shorter,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Mexico.  Henry  Barnard,  the  veteran  educator.  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland ; 
Edward  Hammond,  Judge  of  the  Maiyland  Supreme  Court;  the  late 
Prof.  Elias  Loomis;  Prof.  A.  D.  Stanley;  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  United 
States  Judge;  and  John  C.  Smith,  Minister  to  Bolivia,  all  were  gradu- 
ated in  1830.  In  1831  James  H.  Adams,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
was  in  the  graduating  class,  as  were  Eev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop  of 
Ehode  Island;  Eev.  William  I.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California;  Eev.  Peter 
Parker,  Minister  to  China;  Trusten  Polk,  Governor  of  Missouri  and 
United  States  Senator ;  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Minister  to  San  Salvador; 
and  President  Noah  Porter,  "  clarum  et  veiierdbile  nomenP 

Allen  T.  Caperton,  United  States  Senator,  was  in  the  class  of  1832, 
as  were  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Minister  to  Eussia;  Eev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock, 
President  of  Western  Eeserve  College;  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  and 
Alfred  Still6,  the  renowned  physician.  Prof.  James  D.  Dana  gradu- 
ated in  1833,  as  did  Prof.  George  E.  Day  and  Alphonso  Taft,  United 
States  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General,  Minister  to  Austria 
and  Eussia.    In  1834  graduated  Henry  G.  Ellsworth,  Minister  to  Swe- 

'We  have  this  picture  of  liiin  in  college,  ''black-haired,  earnest-eyed,  sturdyi 
carelessly  dressed,  athletic,  and  independent,  a  good  fellow,  and  popular  in  spite  o( 
being  both  blunt  and  exemplary."    (Life  of  N.  P.  Willis,  Chap,  ii.) 
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den;  John  W.  Houston,  Judge  of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court;  William 
T.  Minor,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  and  William  N.  H.  Smith,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court.  Eev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher, 
another  President  of  Hamilton  College,  was  an  alumnus  of  1835,  a  class- 
mate of  Rev.  George  W.  McPhail,  President  of  Lafayette  and  Davidson 
Colleges ;  Hugh  W.  Sheflfey,  Judge  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court ;  Pro£ 
T.  A.  Thacher;  and  Alexander  S.Johnston,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  1836  were  graduated  Edward  P.  Cowles,  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  New  York,  and  Rev.  Richard  H.  Wilmer, 
Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  famous  class  of  1837  contained  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite; 
Senator  AVilliam  M.  Evarts;  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Attorney-General 
and  Minister  to  Great  Britain;  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (who  did  not  graduate 
with  the  class);  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  President  of  Beloit  College; 
Prof  Chester  S.  Lyman;  John  P.  Putnam,  Judge  on  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Bench  j  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.  In  1838  William  F. 
Cooper,  Judge  of  Tennessee's  court  of  last  resort,  graduated,  as  did 
Rev.  Joseph  P.-Thompson,  and  William  Strong,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  when  they  were  Territories.  Henry 
L.  Dawes,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  a  Yale  man 
of  the  class  of  1839,  a  classmate  of  Willard  P.  Hall,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri; Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  Henry  R.  Jack- 
son, Minister  to  Austria  and  Mexico;  James  O.  Putnam,  Minister  to 
Belgium;  Charles  J.  Stills,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Rev.  Francis  Wharton,  an  authority  on  international  law.  In  1840 
were  graduated  Henry  Booth,  Judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court; 
William  Chauvenet,  the  mathematician.  Chancellor  of  Washington  Uni- 
versiiiy,  Missouri;  Gideon  H.  Hollister,  Minister  to  Hayti;  Prof.  James 
M.  Hoppin;  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  Chancellor  of  Washington  University, 
Missouri;  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  George  D. 
Lament,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Elias  H.  Williams, 
who  held  like  office  in  Iowa;  and  Rev.  George  Thacher,  President  of 
Iowa  University. 

In  1840  were  graduated  William  L.  Learned,  Gilbert  Dean,  and 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Judges  of  New  York's  Supreme  Court.  In  1842  the 
class  contained  Douglass  Boardman,  Judge  of  the  Kew  York  Supreme 
Court;  Rev.  Jonn  C.  Burroughs,  President  of  Chicago  University; 
Prof.  James  Hadley,  John  A.  Peters,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Maine  Supreme 
Court;  Pro£  John  A.  Porter;  Theodore  Runyon,  Chancellor  of  New 
Jersey;  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court;  and  the  famous  antiquarian,  J.  Hammond  TrumbulL  Another 
famous  antiquarian,  Henry  Stevens,  graduated  a  year  later.  In  1844 
graduated  Isaac  Atwater,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court; 
Charles  H.  Crane,  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army;  Orris  S.  Ferry, 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut;  Henry  H.  Haight,  Governor 
of  California;  and  William  B.  Washburn,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
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and  United  States  Senator.  William  B.  Woods,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Supi?eme  Court,  gndtiated  ui  1845,  and  Gk)venior  Hemy  B. 
Harrison,  of  Oomiectieat,  a  year  later,  a  classmate  of  Bensselaer  B. 
Nelson^  Jixdfe  of  the  Uiiited  States  District  Court  for  Mionesota 

COLLEGE  LIFE — THE  BULLT  CLXTB. 

During  thfi  early  part  of  President  Day's  regime,  New  Haven  was  a 
town  of  some  ^,000  inliabitant&  West  of  the  college  there  veie  only 
tiro  streets,  and  then  pastures,  where  those  practicing  for  debstofl  ifi 
Linonia  or  Brothers  rehearsed.  Down  by  the  bay,  where  Sargent'a 
manufactory  now  is,  was  the  pavilion,  a  great  student  resort.  The 
town  had  ja  ^  homogeneous  population  and  charming  society,  beiag 
better  fitted  in  some  re^j^ects  for  a  cidlege  town  than  now."  Alreadij^ 
through  the  efforts  of  Hillhouse,  it  was  the  City  of  Elms,  the  spreadiic 
ardbes  of  which  trees^  uniting  across  the  streets,  form  one  of  the  gm^ 
est  beauties  of  Kew  Haven  to-day.  Till  1827  there  was  no  anttenyute 
cool,  the  stud^its  buying  wood  at  tho  woody ard  near'  South  College^ 
aiid  having  it  eut  fiH?  u&e,  not  sawed.    Willis  said  of  the  city  :^ 

If  you  'WQce  to  sot » iM)«t  ti>  make  a  towE^  xrith  carte  VlandM  as.  ti»  ireea^  g»B^**i 
aatd  grtton  Wnda,  he  would  probably  tucn  4Mit  very  nmcb  suck  a  place  ae  New  Qwven. 
Th&  firat  tlioogbt  of  tbe  inventor  of  New  Haven  was  to  lay  outtlie  stxeets  inscLuaxM; 
the  second  was  to  plant  them;  from  suburb  to  water  side,  with  the  magnifieent  elms 
of  the  country.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of  fifty  yean,  the  town  i»  baiied  in 
tveesv 

The  seenery  around  STew  Haven  is  uneommonly  ftne  and  vwWit 
^^temx^ting  one  constantly  to  holiday  walks  and  sails,  and  lendng  & 
romantie  charm  to  the  memories  of  undergraduate  lile.^  The  coQege 
year  began  then  in  October,  and  through  the  whole  oourso  studeol 
Kf^  was  much  Ampler  then  than  now.  It  is  true  that  a  lueiiiber  rf 
^1  says  that  "once  expensive  dress  having  become  provident^  tke 
feculty  tried  to  curb  it,  and  a  Lycurgan  Society  "was  ibrmed  which  ft^ 
posed  a  dress  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Quakers,  but  failed  to  have  it 
adopted."'  But  extravagance  could  not  have  gone  very;  fer,  since  we 
find  that  when  Wikofif,  then  a  Freshman,  introduced  the  unwonted  lux- 
uries of  a  carpet  and  paper  hangings  into  his  College  rown,  the  ruwor 
of  the  enormity  came  to  the  ears  of  Prol  Sill1m«D.  He  Jnspeeted  the 
room  and  said,  "All  this  love  of  externals,  jronng  man,  argues  indif' 
ference  to  the  more  necessary  ihrniture  of  your  brain,  which  is  ytmr 
spiritual  business  here.''*  I^bably  few  American  writws  have  been 
more  influenced  by  college  life  than  the  poet  WilKs.  In  the  words 
of  his  biographer,  "It  fhrnished  him  with  a  fund  of  literary  material 
It  brought  him  into  the  sunshine  and  changed  the  homely  school-boy 

^Liie  o£N.  P.  WiUi%  37  (H.  A.  Baefa). 
sSciibner's^  xi,  76L 

"<  Scenes  and  Chacacters  in  College,  ''quoted  ia ''College  Words  and  Costom^" 
Ntles  Register,  18,  4f*. 
«JLifi»  of  F.  P.  WiUis,  obapter  tt. 
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diifsalia  into  a  batterfiy  of  nneommon  spleiklor  and  i^read  of  vrmg.''' 
It  was  a  rather  rough  life  then ;  all  ate  in  commons  tin  1842^  when  the 
custom  was  given  up,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it 
was  made  in  1866.^  When  they  had  cider  for  dinner,  each  drank  in 
torn  from  the  pitcher  till  1815;  i>oor  students  waited  on  the  table;  and 
in  a  single  term  we  hear  of  600  tumblers  and  30  coffee  pots  being  car- 
ried off.  The  quality  of  the  food,  though  generally  good,  was  not  uni- 
formly 80,  and  hence  in  1819  there  was  a  three  days'  rebellion  of  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores.'  •  Prom  the  same  cause  sprang  the  "Bread  and 
Butter  Bebellion,^  of  the  summer  of  1828.  The  food  was  poor,  and  as  it 
was  not  improved  upon  complaint,  the  students  held  meetings  to  con- 
fer with  the  Faculty  and  then  refused  to  go  to  commons  till  the  fare  was 
better.  President  Day  refused  to  treat  with  them  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
Son  and  four  of  the  students  were  summoned  and,  upon  their  refusing 
to  come,  were  expelled.  This  created  much  excitement;  an  open-air 
meeting  of  the  students  was  held  in  Hillhouse  avenue  and  they  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  each  other.  Then  they  went  home,  cooled  off, 
and  wished  to  come  back.  The  Faculty  offered  to  take  back^  on  con- 
fession and  apology  all  but  the  four  who  had  been  expelled.  Most 
men  accepted  the  terms  and  returned. 

In  1830  came  another  stubborn  conflict  of  students  with  the  Faculty, 
caDed  the  "Conic  Sections  Rebellion,'*  because  of  the  refhsal  to  recite 
in  that  study  according  to  the  desires  of  the  Faculty.    In  July  the 
students  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  explain  Conic  Sections  from  the 
book  and  not  to  have  to  demonstrate  them  from  the  figures.    This  was 
refused,  and  a  portion  of  the  class  agreed  to  refUse  to  recite,  and  car- 
ried their  resolution  into  effect.    About  40  signed  a  paper  indorsing 
tbosa  who  refhsed  to  recite  and  praying  that  punishment,  if  any,  should 
come  on  them  all  alike.    A  few  days  later,  42  signed  a  similar  paper/ 
The  Faculty  took  them  at  their  word  and  44  were  expelled.    Other 
Colleges  refused  to  receive  them,  and  this  drastic  {>olicy  had  such  an 
effect  that,  from  that  time,  there  has  been  no  organized  resistance  to 
Ae  €k>Ileg6  authorities.    Pranks  of  various  sorts  were  i)opuIar,  such 
as  painting  the  President's  house  red,  white,  and  blue,  or  putting  a 
e&w  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dormitory.    In  1823,  Willis  wrote  to  his  father, 
just  after  Christmas : 

The  Southern  stadonts  seem  restleM  under  the  restriction  of  %  lesson  on  playday. 
Tbflve  TTere  many  of  them  drank  last  evening  and  etill  more  to-day.  Christmas  has 
w^ii^tLjm  been*  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  College^  emphatlealiy  a  day  of 
Iriali^  windows  broken^  bell  rope  out,  fireshmen  squirted^  and  every  imaginable  scene 
of  dissipation  acted  ont  in  faU.  Last  night  they  barred  tho  entry  doors  of  South 
- *  . _____^_^__^_______^-_^___^____^__„„^__«_«_^^-.^_>_— _™___ 

>  Life  of  N.  P.  Willis,  Chap.  ii. 

'It  has  been  revived  successfolly,  for  those  who  desire  to  pay  a  moderate  amount 
i*or  'board.  The  old  gymnasinm  was  remodeled  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1892  tbe  college  began  to  furnish  meals  for  400  men  there. 

»  Foar  Years  at  Yale,  238-217. 

^  College  Book;  86.    Yale  Book,  i,  137. 
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College  to  exclude  the  govemment  and  tlien  illuminated  the  building.  This  morn- 
ing the  recitation-room  doors  were  locked  and  the*  key  stolen  and  we  were  obli^j^d 
to  knock  down  the  doors  to  get  in,  and  then  we  were  not  much  better  off,  for  the 
lamps  were  full  of  water  and  the  wicks  gone.  ' 

There  were  also  Towa  and  Gown  Conflicts,  in  which  a  chosen  com- 
mander, the  *^  Major  Bully,''  led  on  the  students. 

In  1803,  a  student  was  rescued  from  jail;  in  1806,  there  was  a  battle 
with  the  "townies;''  in  1811,  during  a  riot  with  sailors,  the  campus  was 
attacked  by  them  j  in  1815,  a  party  of  students,  going  to  the  Dragon  Inn 
in  Fair  Haven,  had  a  fight  with  the  sailors  there;  in  1819,  there  was  a 
battle  between  students  and  sailors  at  Long  Wharf,  and,  in  1820,  the 
Bully  and  his  followers  had  hard  work  disi)ersing  a  mob  which  threat- 
ened to  tear  down  the  Medical  School  on  account  of  the  disinterring  a 
woman's  body.*  Tlie  Bully  Club,  of  famous  memory,  now  presumed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  hall  of  one  of  the  Senior  societies,  was  a  huge  knotty 
club,  said  to  have  been  wrested  from  one  of  a  band  of  townsmen  in 
some  riot.  It  was  yearly  bestowed,  with  set  form  of  speech,  on  the 
strongest  man  in  the  Senior  Class,  who,  thenceforth,  acted  as  Class  Presi- 
dent. He  led  the  College  in  all  riots  and  conflicts.  In  addition  to  the 
"Major  Bully,"  a  "Minor  Bully"  was  chosen,  usually  a  small  man,  who 
acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  class.  Finally  a  faction  in  the  class, 
thinking  the  name  Bully  not  elegant  enough,  chose  a  Marshal;  this 
produced  ill  feeling,  which  ended  in  a  fight  between  the  two  parties  on 
Commencement  Day,  1840,  breaking  up  the  procession  to  church. 
Upon  this,  the  Faculty  i)assed  a  law,  "prohibiting  all  class  organization 
of  any  name  whatever,"  ^  and  this  vote  is  in  force  to  day. 

In  1841,  there  was  a  firemen's  riot  with  the  students,  and  in  1843  a 
tutor  was  killed.*  About  this  time,  or  earlier,  arose  the  custom  of 
Freshmen  leaving  chapel  first  after  morning  prayers,  a  custom  estab- 
lished, it  is  said,  to  prevent  fights  at  the  door  with  the  Seniors.* 

BEGINNING  op  ATHLETICS  AND  JOURNALISM. 

In  September,  182G,  $300  were  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  for 
"cleaning  and  preparing  of  the  grounds  for  a  gymnasium  and  the  erec- 
tion of  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  students."  This  gymnasium  was  not  under  cover, 
but  lasted  through  the  period  of  President  Day.* 

In  1842,  W.  J.  Weeks  ('43),  then  a  Junior,  bought  a  boat^  from  which 
time  dates  the  beginning  of  the  Yale  Navy.  The  first  boat  of  the 
Navy  was  a  seven- oared  one,  called  the  Pioneer.    In  a  few  we^ks  two 


» Life  of  N.  p.  Willis,  Chap,  ii 
«  Yale  Book  ii,  460  (L.  H.  Bagg). 

»Four  Years  at  Yale,"  500-518.    "Sketches  of  Yale  College''  in  "CoUege  Words 
and  CustomB/'  38. 
*  Four  Years  at  Yalo,  500. 
•Yale  Book  1,279. 
•Yalo  Book,  u,  274. 
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more  were  procnred,  the  Nautilus  and  the  Iris^  the  latter  manned  by 
Freshmen.    The  Sophomores  had  a  canoe  with  eight  short  oars,  called 
the  Centipede,    The  interest  in  boating  once  started  has  never  waned.* 
Apparently,  the  first  project  to  start  a  college  periodical  is  found  in 
a  letter  from  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  ^  Z?  ^  to  the  Yale  Chapter,  before 
1800,  suggesting  that  the  fraternity  issue  such  a  paper.    The  plan  came 
to  naught,  and  Yale's  first  periodical  was  the  "  Literary  Cabinet,''  which 
appeared  November  15, 1806.    It  was  edited  by  T.  S.  Grimk^,  L.  E. 
Wales,  and  J.  Sutherland,  and  announced  its  "  unalterable  resolve  to 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  profits  to  the  education  of  poor  students  in 
this  seminary; "  but  apparently  did  not  have  much  to  give  them,  for  it 
snspended  publication  after  the  first  volume.    It  was  followed  by  many 
equally  short-lived  undergraduate  pai)ers:   "The  Athenaeum,"  1814; 
"Yale  Crayon,"  1823;  "  Sitting  Boom,"  1830;  "  Student's  Companion," 
1831;  "Little  Gentleman,"  1831;  "Medley,"  1833;  "  Literary  Quidnunc," 
1838;  "  CoUegian,"  1841 ;  "  College  Cricket,"  1846;  and  "  City  of  Elms," 
1846.'    In  1836,  however,  was  founded  a  monthly  which  still  lives,  the 
oldest  college  periodical  and  "  generally  recognized  to  be  among  the 
best  of  college  journals,"^  "  The  Yale  Literary  Magazine."    Its  found- 
ers, E.  O.  Carter,  P.  A.  Coe,  William  M.  Evarts,  Chester  S.  Lyman,  and 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  w^ere  all  members  of  the  famous  class  of  1837,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  edited  by  five  members  of  the  senior 
dass.    In  February,  1886,  it  issued  its  semicentennial  number,  con- 
taining articles  from  such  distinguished  former  editors  as  Donald  G. 
Mitchel,  Judge  F.  M.  Finch,  W.  W.  Crapo,  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  President  Andrew  D.  White,  Prof.  Thomas  K. 
Ixmnsbury,  and  Pro£  E.  E.  Sill.    The  founder  of  the  "Lit,"  as  it  is 
called^  was  William  T.  Bacon,  who  was  not  chosen  editor  only  because 
he  ^d  not  care  for  it.    The  character  of  the  contributions  to  the  "  Lit " 
has  always  been  high,  and  it  has  been  an  exponent  of  what  is  best  in 
student  thought.    An  election  by  one's  class  to  a  "  Lit" *  editorship  is 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  the  course  and  is  diligently  striven  after. 
On  November  5, 1840,  on  account  of  the  firemen's  riot,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Yale  Banner."    "  Kichelieu"  Robinson,  of  the  class 
of  '42,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors,  and  it  was  intended  as  the 
students'  organ  against  the  firemen.    It  suspended  on  December  10. 
On  November  3, 1842,  appeared  Vol.  i,  No.  5,  as  an  annual.    In  1845, 
Vol.  II  followed,  and  ever  since  that  date  the  "Banner "has  yearly 
appeared  with  a  fund  of  interesting  information.    Up  to  1865  it  was  a 
four-page  folio  sheet,  followed  in  a  week  or  so,  after  1853,  by  a  two-page 
folio  supplement.    In  1866  it  appeared  as  a  double  sheet,  and  from 
1870  onwards  it  has  been  an  octavo  pamphlet.    It  is  filled  with  val- 

« Yale  Book,  u,  274. 

^  Four  Yean  at  Yale,  425-460. 
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liable  faets  and  fitatisties*  At  one  tune  it  is  said  to  kave  been  owned 
by  the  Skull  and  BcHaee  Society^  but  of  late  years  the  pit^rietorshipof 
it  has  be^i  with  the  <^  Lif  editors^  who  sell  the  right  of  pubho^n  to 
the  highest  bidder.    It  appears  about  December  1.^ 

ALUMNI  MEETINGS. 

In  1827  an  Alumni  Association  was  organised,  but  it  soon  died.   Jn 
1842  it  was  reorganized,  wit^  Ohanoellor  Kent  as  president*    It  stitt 
exists,  haying  its  meetings  on  the  Tuesday  morning  of  Oommencem^ 
week.    The  class  of  1821,  in  1824,  held  the  first  triennial  reunion,  a 
practice  followed  by  all  subsequent  classes,  except  1858,  whidi  poafc- 
pone^l  it,  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  till  1865.    Other  especial  reimionB 
are  still  held  at  the  sixth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  twentieth,  twenty  fifth,  and 
fiftieth  anniversaries  of  graduation.    The  dass  oi  1836  began  ii^  pnb 
lication  of  triennial  records,  which  custom  other  (Masses  have  fol- 
lowed.   TSie  class  of  1844  started  the  practice  of  giving  a  silver  cap  t» 
the  first  child  bom  to  a  m^nberof  the  class  marrying  after  graduatkHL 
In  1848  it  was  given  to  a  girl;  but  the  class  of  1849  decided  it  shonid 
be  bestowed  upon  a  boy,  and  the  law  has  so  remained*'    The  cfetf »  of 
1856  gave  no  cup,  and  1885,  having  no  child  to  whidi  to  give  it,  cfite- 
brated  a  ^^Malthusian  Feasf 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SOOIETY  SYSTEM. 

The  secret-society  system  at  Tale  is  of  at  least  as  great  importance 
as  at  any  other  college,  and  the  honors  it  offers  are,  to  many  students  in 
every  class,  more  attractive  than  the  honors  of  high  scholarship/ 

During  President  Day's  administration  the  old  literary  societiea 
flourished,  not  yet  being  affected  by  the  Greek  Letter  fraternities  or 
the  growing  class  feeling.    "Brothers,'^  starting  with  the  class  of  17W, 
the  first  one  recorded  in  the  catalogue  not  according  to  its  social  rank, 
but  according  to  the  alphabet,  soon  got  into  friendly  relations  with  its 
elder  sister  "  Liuonia.^   From  1801  onward  for  some  years,  all  Freshmen 
were  allotted  alternately  to  the  two  societies.    John  C.  Calhoun,  how- 
ever, insisted  on  going  to  Brothers,  where  most  of  the  Soutbemers  were, 
though  he  was  allotted  to  Linonia.    In  1 830  open  war  began  again,  and 
every  fall  the  assembled  Freshman  class  was  addressed  by  the  r^pect- 
ivc  presidents  of  the  societies,  with  the  so  called  "  statement  of  facts," 
in  which  each  society  showed  its  superiority  to  the  other.    Until  about 
1840  the  meetings,  which  were  held  on  Wednesdays,  at  8  p.  m.,  were 
secret.    The  palmy  period  for  these  societies  was  the  first  third  oC  tJns 
century,  during  which  time  the  offices  in  them  were  fiercely  sought  for. 
From  1826  to  1840,  when  the  faculty  stopped  the  practice,  tliey  had 
exhibitions,  plays,  etc.    Eed  was  the  color  of  Linonia  and  blue  t^at  of 
Brothers. 

1  Four  Years  at  Yale,  425-4^.  ^Tow  Years  at  Yale,  535-541. 
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On  Ajudl  22, 1840^  liucHiia  sent  out  su  '^  appeal  ior  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  society,  to  Gontain  the  Ithrary,^  aud  summoned  a 
general  meeting  on  August  17,  when  'E.  P.  Willis  read  a  poem.  How- 
ever, an  arrangement  was  made  by  which,  the  library  was  stored  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  Gc^ege  Library  Building.  W.  D.  Bishop  (YiUe 
College,  1849)  gave  the  soeieliy  $1,000  in  7  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  f(E»r 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  prize  debates.  In  1858  a  Senior  debate  was 
added  and  a  Junior  one  in  1865. 

The  society  aided  in  building  Alumni  Hall  and  was  given  a  hall  in 
the  north  part  of  the  seeond  story.  This  room,  still  called  Linonian 
Hall,  was  adorned  in  1858  with  two  life-size  statues  of  Demosthenes 
and  Sophocles,  made  by  B.  S.  Bartholomew,  in  Borne.  These  were 
placed  in  the  corners.  In  1853  occuired  the  Centennial  Ceiebaratiou, 
which  was  very  fine.  W.  M.  Evarta  ('37)  delivered  an  address,  and  F. 
M.  Finch  ('49)  read  a  j>oem  in  the  Nortk  Church.  After  this  there  was  a 
banquet  in  the  newly-dedicated  Alumni  Hall. 

The  motto  of  Linonia  was  ^^Quieseit  in  perfecto."    It  issued  three 

caialogues  of  members,  in  1841, 1853,  and  1860.    Its  lilnrary  was  one 

of  its  most  beneficial  features;  in  1770  it  had  100  books;  iu  1800,  475; 

in  1822,  1^87;  in  1837,  5^581;  in  1846, 10,103;  in  1860, 11,300;  in  1870, 

13,300.    The  money  to  buy  books,  etc.,  came  from  the  monthly  dues, 

payable  to  the  treasurer  up  to  1860,  when  the  College  assumed  the 

du^  of  coUecting  the  money,  and  assessed  every  student  $6,  and 

after  1867  $S,  on  i^e  t^m  biUs.    In  1867,  when  tLe  College  Beading 

Boom  was   founded  in  Soutli  Middle,  the  exx>enses  attendant  on  it 

were  met  by  a  society  tax.    Brothers  in  Unity  had  likewise  a  wing  iu 

ike  College  Library  for  their  books  and  a  hall  50  by  25  feet  and  25  feet 

high,  tibe  exact  size  of  Linonia's  in  the  south  part  of  the  second  story 

ot  Alumni  Hall,  to  which  it  also  contributed.    Over  the  President's 

desk  was  a  picture  in  which  Col.  Humphreys,  the  founder,  was  the 

diief  figure.     Brotiiers  contributed   to  the  Pilgrims'    Monument  at 

Pljmoath  and  started  prize  debates  in  1853,  completing  the  whole 

pton  as  Linonia  did  with  prizes  of  $20,  $15,  and  $10.    In  old  times, 

the  alumni  of  these  societies  had  reunions  at  Commencement  and  in 

1868  Brothers  had  its  CenteQuial  Celebration.    This  was  hdd  in  the 

IforUi  Clmrch,  at  whieb  place  T.  M.  Clark  (^31)  gave  an  oration,  and 

Theodore  Bacon  ('53)  read  a  i)oem.     This  was  followed  by  a 'social 

jreeeption  in  the  Art  School  Building.    The  celebration  was  inferior  to 

JLinonia's  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  societies.    Brothers'  motto  was 

6<S  panris  oriuntur  magna."  Brothers  issued  catalogues  in  1841  and 

X854.    Its  library  numbered  iu  1781, 163  volumes;  in  1808,  723;  in  1825, 

1^730;  in  1835,  4,505,-  in  1846,  9,140;  in  1851, 11,651;  in  1870, 13,400. 

.Alter  gradu^  decay  botk  the  societies  died  in  1872.     ^n  attempt  to 

x-evive  TfiP^"^^  was  made  in  1878;  it  languished  a  few  years  and  died 

in  188i.> 
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In  1806  Thomas  S.  Grimk6  (Y.  C,  1807)  founded  a  third  society, 
"Phcenix/'  which  soon  died,  and  in  1819  the  "Calliopean  Society,"  or 
"Calliope,^  was  formed.  It  was  started  by  Southern  men  because 
their  candidate  for  president  of  Brothers  had  been  defeated.  It  bad 
at  first  69  members,  which  number  it  never  afterwards  reached,  but  it 
lived  on  till  1853,  drawing  the  Southern  students.  The  middle  room  of 
the  second  story  of  Alnmni  Hall  was  allotted  to  Calliope,  but  it  dis- 
solved  before  its  room  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  had  a  library  which 
numbered  in  1819,  400  volumes;  in  1831,  2,900;  in  1840,  5,000;  and  in 
1852, 10,000.  The  books  were  partly  given  to  the  College  and  partly 
sold,  and  wjth  the  proceeds  two  scholarships  were  founded.  Its  only 
catalogue  was  in  1839.^ 

In  1821  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley  founded  a  society,  X  J  6^  which  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  a  rival  of  ^  B  K.  It  was  intended  to  compliment 
literary  as  distinguished  from  scholastic  ability.  It  took  one-fourth  of 
the  class  and  met  fortnightly,  at  which  times  essays  were  read.  It  had 
a  classical  library  of  100  volumes,  which  it  later  gave  to  the  College. 
It  died  in  1844.  As  the  editors  of  the  <^Lit^  were  generally  mem- 
bers they  revived  it  in  1808,*  after  which  time  its  badge,  a  golden  tri- 
angle, worn  as  a  watch  charm,  was  used  exclusively  by  them  for  many 
years.  In  1886  the  "Lit''  editors  elected  to  the  society  several  other 
Seniors  of  recognized  literary  ability,  as  they  have  done  in  each  suc- 
ceeding class;  though,  as  sometimes  the  men  are  never  even  notified  of 
their  election,  the  whole  aflPair  is  somewhat  of  a  farce,  and  to-day  the 
chief  use  of  Jf  J  ^  is  to  mark  the  "Lif  editors. 

In  1832,  the  present  society  system  of  class  societies  began  with  the 
founding  of  the  august  and  sphinx-like  Skull  and  Bones  Society,  whose 
gold  badge  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  the  emblems  from  which  the 
society  takes  its  n<ame.  It  has  exercised  an  immense  influence  in  Tale, 
and  the  fifteen  men  it  takes  from  each  Senior  class  are  supposed  to  be 
selected  for  superlative  excellence.  In  1856,  it  built  a  hall  on  High 
street  for  $25,000.  This  is  a  windowless,  iron-doored,  prison-like,  brown- 
stone  structure,  whose  interior  is  known  only  to  the  members  of  the 
society.  The  numbers  322  are  on  the  badge  and  have  som6  mysteriouB 
meaning.  The  society  is  incori)orated  as  the  "Russell  Trust  Associa- 
tion,'' taking  name  from  Gen.  William  H.  Russell  { Y.  C,  1833),  an  early 
member.  In  1841,  a  rival  society,  now  equal  in  rank,  was  formed  on  the 
same  general  plan — the  Scroll  and  Key  Sotdety,  iwpularly  so  called 
from  the  emblems  forming  its  golden  badge.  It  built  a  fine  marble  hall 
on  College  street  in  1870.  It  is  incorporated  as  the  W.  L.  Kingsley 
Trust  Association.  From  1864  to  1868,  a  third  Senior  society,  **  Spade 
and  Grave,"  existed,  which  was  succeeded  for  1869  by  "Crown  and 
Scepter.'^  ^    A  more  successful  attempt  to  found  a  third  Senior  society 
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was  made  ia  1884,  when  the  "  Wolfshead  Society'^  was  formed  and  built 
an  elegant  hall  of  brownstone  on  Prospect  street.  This  is  more  like  a 
dub  house,  with  many  windows,  though  thesQ  are  not  transparent. 
Wolfehead  does  not  preserve  the  intense  secrecy  of  the  other  societies 
and  seems  rapidly  gaining  in  strength.  In  1837,  A  J  ^^  first  of  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities,  came  to  Yale.  Three  students  came  from 
Hsunilton  College,  where  the  fraternity  was  founded,  to  Yale  to  form  a 
chapter  there.  It  was  A'ery  successful  for  many  years;  but  later,  through 
internal  dissensions  and  ill-success  in  college  politics,  it  lost  strength 
and  was  suspended  in  1874.  W  T  was  brought  to  Yale  in  1838  by 
"Richelieu"  Bobinson  from  Union,  where  it  was  founded.  The  Yale 
Chapter,  By  built  a  brick  hall  on  High  street  in  1870.  Its  corporate 
name  is  the  "Trumbull  Trust  Association."  It  has  always  drawn  its 
membership  from  the  Junior  class  and,  so  at  Yale,  has  been  a  class  so- 
ciety and  not  a  four  years^  one,  as  at  other  colleges.  A  J  ^  was  also 
a  Junior  society  till  just  before  its  suspension.  In  1843,  the  fraternity 
of  J  K  Ef  the  largest  in  membership  of  all  American  College  Fraterni- 
ties, was  founded  at  Yale.  The  mother  chapter,  ^,  built  a  hall  in  1861 
on  York  street,  much  of  the  money  therefor  being  given  by  Henry  Holt^ 
the  publisher.  It  is  also  a  Junior  society  and  has  as  its  corporate  name 
"the  Winthrop  Trust  Association."  ^  The  elections  to  W  Tand  A  K  E 
were  given  at  night  with  accompaniment  of  calcium  lights,  songs,  etc., 
and  furnished  a  weird  picture.    This  custom  was  given  up  in  1893. 

The  Sophomores  also  have  had  societies:  K2  Q^  the  first,  founded  in 

1838  by  the  class  of  1841,  perished  through  internal  dissensions  in 

1858.    It  founded  chapters  at  Wesleyau  and  Amherst,  chapters  now 

long  dead.    A  2  0,  founded  in  1846,  was  aboKshed  in  1864  on  account 

of  its  character.    This  was  the  first  action  of  the  kind  taken  by  the 

Acuity.    Chapters  were  founded  at  Amherst,  Princeton,  and  Marietta, 

all  of  which  are  dead.    These  societies  published  annual  fueilletons, 

K  2  &s  being  the  "Banger,"  issued  from  1845  to  1850  and  in  1852, 

and  A  2  ^Q  the  Tomahawk  from  1847  to  1851.    These  were  chiefly 

abusive  of  each  other.    Prom  A  2  ^  sprang  ^  0  W  and  A  BX]  these 

even  sometimes  wore  the  old  pin.     Their  songs  in  Yale  song  books 

are  almost  the  only  traces  of  them  remaining.    They  were  abolished  for 

tbeir  disorder  in  1877,  and  the  date  of  their  abolition  is  still  observed 

aB  a  festival,  at  which  a  procession  is  formed  and  jokes  are  played  on 

the  Freshmen.   These  societies  published  song  books,  but  no  catalogues, 

and  were  chiefly  feeders  to  the  Junior  societies.* 

The  first  freshman  society  was  K  2  E^  founded  in  1840  by  Senator 
O.  S.  Ferry  and  others  of  1844.  It  founded  branches  at  Amherst,  Troy 
Polytechnic,  and  Dartmouth,  but  all  are  now  dead.  A  rival  arose  in 
1845,  in  A  Kj  founded  by  members  of  1849.  This  had  chapters  at 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Center  College  (Kentucky)  North  Carolina  Uni- 

« Fonr  Tears  at  Yale,  105-142.  « Four  Years  at  Yale,  87-105. 
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versity,  University  of  Virginia,  and  Univerrity  of  MississipiH;  none  of 
^lem  Burrive.  It  isdoed  a  paper  called  the  Battery  in  1S5&.  These 
Boeieties  bad  a  mad  bunt  for  Freshman  every  fall^  each  gtriving  to  gel 
the  most  men,  and  were  abolished  by  the  Facolty  in  1880  on  aeeoQBt  of 
their  tearing  up  a  campaign  banner  of  a  politieal  chib  during  one  ef 
their  festivitieB.  The^  both  sssned  statements  of  honors  obtained  by 
their  members  in  order  to  induce  Freshmen  to  jtAn  them.^  2  J  was  a 
Freshman  society  fipom  1849  to  1860,  with  chapters  at  New  York  Um- 
versity  and  Amherst,  and  FNy  fiwinded  in  1855,  by  J.  A.  Twiehell,  and 

A.  W.  Wright  of  1859,  was  non-secret  and  survived  though  often  in  a 
moribund  state,  till  the  fall  of  1889.  These  societies  intensified  the 
ahready  marked  class  feeling  and  induced  men  to  ^ideavor  to  eMain 
membership. 

PUOFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  tJKDElt  I^ESIDBNT  DAT. 

During  most  of  President  Day's  time^  and  till  other  schools  drew  awajr 
students,  the  Tale  Medical  Schocd  flourished.  In  sixteen  years  it  had 
349  graduates,  the  largest  class  of  41  rnemb^ s  leaving  in  1829.  In  ISil 
it  had  a  ^  cabinet  of  {uiatomical  lureparations  and  materia  medica,^  aod 
a  botanical  garden  was  to  be  established  as  soon  as  the  fiinds  of  the 
college  allowed,'- •  which  they  never  did.  In  1829  Br,  Smith  died  airf 
three  new  professors  were  s^pointed,  William  Tnlly  (Yale  College, 
180G),  professor  of  materia  medica  and  th^apeutics,  which  post  he  held 
till  1841 ;  Timothy  P.  Beers  ( Yalo  College,  1808),  professor  of  midwifefj, 
holding  the  o£^ce  till  1858;  and  Thomas  Hubbard,  professor  of  surgery, 
continuing  to  lecture  till  his  death  in  1838.  On  Dr.  Hubbard's  death 
Dr.  Cbailes  Hooker  (Yale  College,  1820)  was  made  professor  of  asat- 
omy  and  physiology,  which  chair  he  held  till  his  death  in  1863,  aodtlM 
veteran  Jonathan  Knight  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery,  ia 
the  occupancy  of  which  he  died  in  1804.  Henry  Bronsim  (M.  D.,  1827) 
was  appointed  Dr.  Tally's  successor  in  1842,  holding  the  post  till  196(k 
In  1821, 1834, 1850,  and  1800  the  charter  was  revised  by  the  k^islatore.' 
Chemistry  was  introduced  as  early  as  in  any  American  medical  coU^jft 
The  students  attended  at  first  tliiO  lectures  on  that  subject  given  to  the 
seniors  and  juniors  in  the  academical  department.^ 

l>om  tlie  foundation  of  the  college  there  had  been  a  class  of  resideat 
theological  students;  but  the  Yale  Theological  School,  as  a  distinct 
department,  was  founded  luider  President  Day.    W.  C  Fowler  and  8. 

B.  Ingersoll  (of  1817)  began  to  study  theology  with  Prot  Fitch,  the  col- 
lege pastor,  after  graduation.  The  second  term  the  number  increased 
to  5,  and  later  to  12.    Prof.  Kingsley  taught  them  Hebrew,  and  ProL 

'  Four  Years  at  Tale,  7-86. 
'Yale  Book,  n,  60-66;  J^.  Sillinmn,  jr. 
=  J.  li,  Kingsley,  32;  Tale  Boole,  ii,  60-66. 
<  Yalo  Book,  n,  79. 
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Cteedridi  elooatum  imd  the  oompositioii  of  sermons.    In  the  early  part 
ef  1822, 15  of  the  graduating  class  petitioned  to  be  organised  into  a 
theolo^cal  class.    The  question  came  up  whether  instruction  in  theol- 
ogy should  be  given  up  or  the  means  enlarged,  so  as  better  to  corre- 
8|)ond  with  tka  adrance  in  theological  learning.    Prof.  Fitch  supported 
the  applieaticmy  and  said  one  professor  could  not  teach  theologues  and 
be  college  pastor  at  the  same  time,  as  the  standards  of  theological  edu- 
cation were  being  raised.    The  corporation  voted  to  appeal  for  an 
tftdowment  of  $20,000  for  a  new  professorship  to  be  called  the  Dwight 
profidBSorship  of  didactic  theology.^    A  condition  of  the  subscribers  was 
^tibat  the  professor  should  make  the  same  profession  of  faith  as  Presi- 
dent Stiles  and  President  Dwight  did  at  their  induction  into  the  presi- 
dency.^'   Kine  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  endowment  was 
lost  fai  the  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank,  but  subscriptions  came  in  so  fast 
Ishat  f  27y612.44  was  raised,  and  Eev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  who  for  ten 
years  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Kew  Haven,  was  chosen 
proiessor.  Among  the  contributions  were  $5,000  from  Timothy  Bwight, 
jr.,  $1,666  from  Profl  Fitch,  $750  and  land  worth  $1,250  from  William 
LeffinweU,   $1,000   from   Henry   L.    Ellsworth,    of  Hartford,   Titus 
Street,  and  Cornelia  Hubbard  each;  from  Aristarchus  Champion,  of 
Champion,  K  Y.,  $1,590,  and  $1,000  from  a  Iega<gr  of  Mrs.  Idiartha  Deni- 
aon,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.^    Prof.  Kingaley  gave  insttuction  in  Hebrew 
and  Prt^  Fitch  in  Kew  Testament  Greek  and  criticism  of  sermons^ 
Xhe  intesitiion  from  the  £rst  was  to^ave  the  departoent  separate  and 
to  TeeeSve  aid  only  from  college  prof^sors,  besides  the  professor  of 
IdviBity,  till  1^  school  had  enough  frinds  to  have  teachers  of  its  own. 
In  1824,  J.  W.  Gibbs  (Yale  C<dlege,  1809)  was  employed  to  tea^ 
aaered  literature,  Greek,  and  Hebrew/    His  salary  was  partly  paid  by 
bw  mrving  as  college  librarian.^     An  endowment  of  $9,229«22  was 
aeonred  tor  a  professorship  of  sacred  literature,  of  which  amount  Eleazer 
F.  Backus  and  F.  Toppan,  of  New  York,  each  gave  $1,000.^    On  the 
endowment  of  the  professorship,  Gibbs  was  formally  inducted  into  office 
IB  18226.    In  1839,  Pro£  G-oodrich,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  achoel,  was  transfared  to  it  as  professor  of  the  pastogral  charge, 
eantioning  therein  until  his  dea&  in  1800.    Profs.  Taylor  aiid  Gibbs 
Biae  served  tiU  their  death,  which  occurred  in  1858  and  1861,  respec- 
tively.   Prof.  Taylor  was  the  central  figure  of  the  school,  blending  the 
attributes  of  a  philosopher  and  an  orator  with  subtle,  logical,  and 
strong  conceptions,  and  a  vivid,  dear,  earnest,  and  impressive  delivery. 
He  had.  striking  personality,  with  his  dark  lustrous  eyes,  and  deep-toned 
fliodalated  voiee,  ^'rising  at  times  to  a  strain  of  powerful  and  stirring 
eloqiieBee.''    He  had  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  but  was  also  '^  g^itle  and 

1  J.  L.  KingBley,  S6;  Yale  Book,  i,  ^  Baldwin,  Hist,  of  Tale. 

128 ;  CoUege  Book,  S4.  <  Yale  Book,  i,  126. 

s  J.  L.  KingBley,  86.  ^OoHege  Book,  85. 
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loving  as  a  child."  Without  malice,  lie  loved  his  fellow-men.  His  intel- 
lectual fascination  was  great,  there  being  "much  more  in  the  man  than 
can  be  transferred  to  paper."  ^  In  1828,  he  preached  a  "  concio  ad  clemm" 
containing  tenets  many  thought  heretical.  An  earnest  controversy 
arose,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  East  Windsor  (now  the 
Hartford)  Theological  School,  and  which  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
elsewhere.  The  beliefs  of  the  two  sides  were  known  as  *^  Taylorism"  and 
"Tylerism,"  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  Eev.  Bennet  Tyler,  the 
head  of  the  conservative  party.*  Dr.  Taylor  defended  himself  in  the 
Christian  Spectator.  President  Porter  characterizes  the  Kew  Haven 
theology  (so-called)  as  "  a  development  of  the  independent  but  reverent 
spirit  of  theological  reasoning,  which  was  begun  by  the  elder  Edwards 
and  popularized  by  President  Dwight.  Viewed  in  another  aspect,  it 
was  an  earnest  attempt  to  introduce  the  ethical  element  into  the  defense 
and  enforcement  of  the  Christian  system."  ^  It  has  been  said  to  be 
<«like  that  of  Baxter,  midway  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism.^ 
Dr.  Bacon  says  of  Dr.  Taylor  that  "he  loved  discussion;  but  contro- 
versy, with  its  personal  alienations,  was  what  his  soul  abhorred."* 

Prof.  Fitch  is  characterized  as  having  the  disposition  of  a  philosopher 
and  poet.  Prof.  Gibbs  was  emphatically  a  scholar,  "patient,  accurate, 
thorough,  and  conscientious,  cautious  and  skeptical  in  intellectual  habit, 
but  with  a  profound  religious  sense."  Prof.  Goodrich  was  a  discrimi- 
nating theologian,  a  cultured  man,  and  versed  in  literature."  His 
prominent  characteristics  were  "  ^ithusiasm  of  character,  contagions 
fervor,  practical  tact,  self-denying  benevolence,  and  catholic  spirit"* 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  founding  of  the  theological  school 
came  the  incorporation  of  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford. 
Probably  through  that  fa<5t,  in  May,  1823,  adhesion  to  the  Saybrook 
platform  was  no  longer  required  from  instructors,  and  President  Wool- 
sey,  becoming  a  tutor  that  June,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
was  not  obliged  to  take  that  test  of  orthodoxy.^  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  Wesleyan  University  was  also  founded  during  President 
Day's  i>eriod  of  office,  in  1831.  The  theological  students,  rooming  first 
on  the  top  floor  of  Old  Chapel  and  then  in  Divinity  College,  had  a  great 
I)Ower  in  the  whole  college,  through  their  enthusiasm."'  Partly  through 
this  influence,  several  revivals  of  interest  in  religion  occurred.  There 
were  fifteen  of  these  in  fifty-six  years,  those  of  1821, 1831,  and  1858 
being  the  most  noteworthy,  though  interest  was  especially  shown  in 
1825,  1827,  1832,  1835,  1837,  1840,  1841,  1813,  1846,  1840,  1857,  and 
18G6.3 

The  growth  of  the  Divinity  School  was  rapid,  there  being  600  students 
before  Dr.  Taylor's  death.    However,  when  the  professors  grew  old 


» Yale  Book,  i,  129  (G.  P.  Fisher).  »  Yale  Book,  i,  130  (G.  P.  Fisher). 

«  Yalo  Book,  i,  139.  *^  Yale  Book,  i,  129. 

» Fifteen  Years  iu  Chapel,  17.  »  College  Book,  85, 
*  Yale  Book,  1, 138. 
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>         and  the  controversy  died  out,  the  students  fell  off  in  numoers,  partly 
owing  to  the  meagerness  of  the  endowment.^ 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  president  of  Illinois  College,  who  was  a  student  under 
Dr.  Taylor,  says : 

A  more  fervent  faith  in  the  truth  and  certain  triumph  of  the  Gospel  has  seldom 
*  existed  in  modem  times  than  in  the  young  men  under  Dr.  Taylor's  instruction. 

Thoee  who  distrusted  Br.  Taylor's  teachings  feared  that  he  was  undermining  ftin- 
damental  Christianity.  The  impression  he  made  upon  his  pupils  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  enlightened  and  thoughtful  that  were  feeling  the  influence  of 
hiB  teaching  found  themselves  happily  relieved  from  many  philosophical  difficulties, 
with  which  the  Gospel  had  hefore  seemed  to  them  embarrassed  and  impeded.  They 
were  raised  to  a  fervent  and  undoubting  faith,  which  they  had  not  before  experi- 
enced in  its  truth,  its  capability  of  being  successfully  defended,  and  its  power  to 
oyercome  and  save  our  country  and  the  world. 

In  1828  a  band  of  fourteen  theologues,  known  as  the  ^^Ilhnois  band,'^ 
went  forth  to  Christianize  that  State.  These  men,  the  first  organized 
association  from  an  Eastern  seminary  to  a  Western  State,  founded 
churches  and  schools  and  Illinois  College,  and  had  "  no  small  influence 
on  the  public  school  system  of  the  West."  During  Dr.  Taylor's  life- 
time a  large  proportion  of  every  class,  "  moved  by  the  example  of  these 
pioneers,''  followed  their  footsteps.  These  students  and  other  alumni 
in  the  Northwest  "  make  a  constituency  whose  enthusiastic  and  grate- 
ful loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  has  heli>ed  to  make  Yale  a  truly 
national  institution  of  learning."^ 

President  Day's  administration  also  completed  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  by  the  addition  of  the  Yale  Law  School  to  the  college 
in  1824.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  one,  Judge  Charles  Chauncey,  *'  a  lawer  of  extensive  prac- 
tice," had  a  private  law  school  in  New  Haven.  Among  other  students 
were  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  and 
Judge  Wayne,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Staples  (Yale  College,  1797)  com- 
menced a  private  law  school.  Early  in  his  professional  life  he  collected 
an  unusually  valuable  library,  and  soon  attained  to  large  practice  and 
high  reputation.  Samuel  Hitchcock  (Yale  QoUege,  1800)  studied  under 
liim,  and,  after  serving  as  a  tutor  at  Yale  from  1811  to  1815,  assisted 
Mr.  Staples  in  the  school,  and  when  the  latter  moved  to  New  York,  in 
1824,  took  the  school  in  connection  with  David  Daggett,  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  Mr.  Staples  died  in  1861,  aged  86;  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  especially  in  commercial  and  patent  law.  He 
wan  magnetic  and,  writing  few  lectures,  was  noted  for  his  off-hand  com- 
ments and  illustrations.^  As*  most  of  the  students  were  Yale  graduates, 
it  was  not  a  surprising  innovation  that  their  names  were  inserted  in 
tbe  college  catalogue  in  1824,  though  their  connection  with  the  college 


»  Yale  Book,  ii,  23. 
«  College  Book,  87. 
s  Woolaey,  "Address  at  fiftieth  anniversary." 
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W9B  somewhat  vague  ftt  first,  tke  degree  of  uu  b.  uot  being  giTen  until 
1843. 

In  1826  there  were  10  students;  in  1831  tiie  number  had  inoteased 
to  44.  In  1820  the  professorship  of  law  was  revived,  a  small  endowment 
was  secured,  and  the  professorship  was  named  for  Chancellor  Kent 
Judge  Daggett  was  appointed  to  it,  with  the  duty  of  occasionally 
lecturing  to  the  seniors.  Judge  Daggett  (Yale  College,  1783)  was  a 
Fedemliat  gentleman  of  the  old  sohool,  always  wearing  kniokerhoeken 
and  long  stockings.  He  retired  from  office  in  1848,  and  died  m  1851. 
Prot  Hitchcock  was  "  exact  and  precise,  clear  and  copious,*^^  He  died 
in  1845,  and  Hon.  W.  L.  Storrs  (Tale  College,  1814)  succeeded  him,  hold- 
ing office  only  a  year.  In  1842  Isaac  H.  Townsend,  esq.  (Yale  GoUegei 
1822),  was  also  employed  in  the  law  school,  continuing  in  that  connee- 
tion  till  his  death,  in  1847.^  Henry  White  taught  in  1840  and  1847. 
In  1845  the  law  school  library  was  b^^un  by  buying  Judge  Hitcb- 
cock's  large  jHrivate  library,  and  in  1840  the  law  school  was  lormaUy 
made  a  department  of  the  college  by  vote  of  the  corporation.'  The  old 
fgteulty  either  resigned  or  died  about  the  time  of  President  Day's  resig- 
nation, and  the  first  period  of  the  law  school's  histcuy  was  ended* 

BESIGNATION  AND  DEATU  OF  PRESIDENT  DAY. 

After  presidingover the  college  for  twenty-nine  years ^,  alongerperiod 
than  any  other  man  has  done,  President  Day  resigned  in  ld4&  He  cot- 
lived  his  resignation  twenty-one  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  oor- 
poaration  till  within  two  months  of  his  death.  He  died  on  Augasi  2S^ 
1867,  aged  94  years.  His  funeral  address  was  deUvered  by  his  sne- 
eessor,  President  Woolsey.^ 

Section  V.— Pebsident  Thbodobk  D.  WooLaBY  (1846-1871). 

We  now  come  to  modem  history,  for  all  of  Tale^s  students  feel  tbe 
influence  of  this  man,  the  greatest  of  Tale's  great  presidents,  and  to 
nearly  every  graduate  the  venerable  form  of  this  beloved  man  was 
a  familiar  sight  about  the  college  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  On 
October  21, 1846,  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  Tale.  He  was  bom 
in  Now  Tork  City,  October  31,  1801,  the  son  of  W.  W.  Wools^,  a 
merchant,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  elder  president  Dwight.  At  his  taktBg 
the  chair  of  Greek  in  1831,  ^<  he  brought  with  him  from  his  studies  in 
Germany  an  ample  acquaintance  with  the  new  philology,  a  refined  and 

1  Woolsey,  "AddrcM  at  fiftieth  anniTersmy  of  the  l*w  seboo}.^ 

^Dexter,  Yale  Uhirermty,  74, 

^Woolaej;  '' Addresa  at  fiftieth  anniYersary," 

-t  In  nil  ho  was  connocted  with  Yale  69  years.  It  was  a  day  of  long  pxofeasocabipsi 
Silliman  held  his  for  51  years,  as  did  Knight,  and  J.  L.  Kingsley  for  50  years,  C.  A. 
Goodrich  43  years,  N.  W.  Taylor  36,  E.  T.  Fitch  35.  Average  to  1886  for  President's 
term  was  16^  years,  and  for  the  132  professors  to  that  date  16*7  years.  (Dexter,  Yalo 
University,  9,  78,  98.) 
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genaineliteraiy  and  aestheUe  taste,  and  an  active  and  fervid  love  of 
goodness  and  abhorrence  ot  evil.''  ^  Daring  kis  professorship  he  issued 
editions  of  Greek  texts^  which  are  still  in  use.  These  were  the  Alcestia 
in  1833,  the  Antigone  in  1835,  the  Electra  in  1837,  the  Prometheus  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  Gorgias  in  1842.' 

At  President  Day's  retirement  from  ofEice,  Woolsey  only  was  thought 
oi  QA  sneceaaor,  and  so  he  became  president,  though  at  first  reluctant 
to  take  the  offlee.    He  had  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1825;  but  was 
not  ordained  until  the  day  of  his  inauguration.    He  had  studied  not 
only  theology  but  also  law  under  Charles  Ohauncey,  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  '^  judged  by  the  highest  standards,  he  was  a  ripe  and  finished 
adtolar.'' '    He  had  already  won  distinctioQ  and  had  done  good  service, 
not  only  to  the  college,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  classical  education 
tinrouglumt  the  country,  by  the  new  interest  in  Greek  be  had  excited. 
Be  eiidearored,  a^  oece,  on  taking  the  presidency,  to  quicken  the  d^ire 
fiir  karning  and  founded,  by  the  gift  of  $1,000  in  each  of  four  successive 
years,  seholarshipfi  called  the  Woolsey  solwdarships,  tobeheld  by  th« 
student  ia  each  Freshman  class  jiassing  the  best  examination  in  Greek, 
Latin  composition,  imd  algebra,  and  tenal^  by  him  throughout  his 
course,  provided  hd  took  caieolus  in  the  junicNr  year.    To  make  scholar- 
ship BMHre  thoroQgh,he  instituted  biennial  examinations  in  writing,  those 
terrible  bugbears  of  some  thirty  years  ago.    Previously,  the  senior  year 
had  been  tbfiteasiestof  the  four;  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
profitable.     He  himself  gave  the  seniors  instruction  in  history,  polit- 
ieal  M^ence,  and  intematicmal  law,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  a  reeog- 
ittied  Am^riean  authority.    From  the  ^example  of  this  laborious  and 
eenscienitioas  scholar''  the  students  obtained  a  ^^  higher  eonc^tion  of 
tbe  nature  of  true  scholarship."^    For  some  years  before  he  became 
ftresideat  he^  with  semid  of  the  faculty,  encouraged  students  to  become 
post  graduates  in  IS^w  Haven,  and  the  founding  of  the  now  famous 
Sei^atifie  School  is  nearly  eoatemporaaeous  with  his  inauguration.    The 
Art  School  was  also  founded  in  his  administration,  and  his  article  in  the 
Kew  Englander  in  1866  pa^oposed  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  by  which 
the  alumni  obtained  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.^    He  was 
▼ery  popular  with  the  students,  whom  he  ever  strove  to  make,  quoting 
kis  own  words,  ^manly,  truthfol,  honorable,  able  by  their  strength  of 
piinciide  to  resist  the  debasing  influenees  that  are  abroad  in  the  land,'^ 
in  a  word,  that  they  might  be  "  Christian  gentlemen  "**    His  adminis- 
tration was  eiq>6cially  marked  ^^  by  bringing  the  whole  body  of  students 
and^r  the  influence  which  proceeded  from  a  broader  culture  than  any 
to  which  th^r  had  been  subjected  before." 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  it  was  said  of  him  that  ^^  the  atmos- 
phere of  his  presence  was  a  place  where  superficial  acquisition,  conceit 


•  Tia©  Book,  r,  141.  *  College  Book,  92. 
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of  knowledge,  and  the  mere  ability  to  use  the  tongue  glibly,  when  there 
is  nothing  valuable  to  communicate,  could  not  flourish.''  *  President 
Porter,  his  successor,  said  of  him: 

As  a  seholar,  President  Woolsey  is  distinguished  for  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge, 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  breadth  and  sagacity  of  his  jadg^ent;  as  ft 
teacher,  for  the  glow  of  his  imaginative  and  ethical  spirit,  and  for  the  rigor  of  bis 
impartiality  in  searching  after  and  imparting  the  truth ;  aa  a  theologian,  for  the 
extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge,  the  catholicity  and  candor  of  his  childlike  futh; 
as  a  friend,  for  the  warmth  and  endurance  of  his  attachments;  and  as  a  man,  for  the 
rare  assemblage  of  quaUties,  which  have  secured  to  him  an  enviable  place  in  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  generation.  Few  men  have  been  more  distinguished  in  this  conn- 
try  for  eminence  in  so  great  a  variety  of  departments  of  scholarship  and  culture,  and 
few  men  have  secured  for  themselves  the  solid  respect  of  so  great  a  number  of  their 
countrymen  for  high  personal  and  moral  excellence. 

In  1850  he  delivered  an  historical  address  at  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  college,  which  is  excellent  authority  for  the 
early  history  of  Yale.    His  famous  "  International  Law  ^  appeared  in 
1860,  and  his  scarcely  less  famous  "  Essays  on  Divorce  ^  in  1869.    He 
has  been  called  "  the  ideal  academic  man  in  character,  work,  and  rela- 
tion to  his  times  and  the  public."    He  loved  the  true  and  sincere,  %nd 
hated  shams,  "  and  was  full  of  broad  human  sympathies  and  the  cour- 
tesy and  instincts  of  a  gentleman.^    "  His  English  style  was  remark- 
able for  force  and  purity,  both  in  conversation  and  in  bis  writings.'' 
His  published  sermons  are  marked  by  "  limpid,  pure,  direct  simplicity 
of  diction."*    Guileless  and  gentle,  he  could  be  stern  on  occasion,  and 
was  a  bom  leader  of  men.    His  sane  and  well-balanced  mind  has  been 
surpassed  "  in  breadth  and  elegance  of  scholarship,  in  purity  of  taste, 
in  clearness  of  thought  and  precision  of  style  "  by  no  American  college 
president,  nor  have  any  of  them  equaled  him  in  the  ability  to  govern.' 
He  laid  the  foundation  and  if  Yale  ia  to-day  a  grand  university  drawing 
students  from  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  due 
to  Woolsey  more  than  to  any  other  man.    The  completeness  of  his  work 
makes  its  magnitude  difficult  to  realize,  and  his  complete  absence  of 
self-assertion  has  not  made  his  x>ersonality  stand  out  as  strongly  as  it 
deserved.    His  self-restraint  did  not  come  from  timidity  or  lack  of 
strength  of  character,  but  from  such  great  strength  and  nobleness  that 
he  could  afford  to  be  self-forgetfrd.*    But  we  can  not  be  forgetful  of 
him,  and  every  7  ale  student  feels  his  influence  and  will  do  so  till  the 
end  of  time. 

President  Dwight,  in  his  report '^  for  1889,  speaks  of  President  Wool- 
sey as  "  a  true  teacher  influencing  those  he  taught  by  his  character 
and  learning,  as  well  as  by  his  daily  instructions.    He  was  a  grand 


'  Yale  Book,  148 :  ^^  There  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  liave  done  more  to  make 
shams  intolerable  and  to  make  simplicity  and  honesty  and  integrity  precious  mad 
honorable  than  has  been  done  by  this  good  and  nsefol  man." — Scribners,  111,  246. 

« Independent,  July  4,  and  11,  1889.  *  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July,  1889. 

»N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  2,  1889.  *  Report  for  1889,  5. 
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man,  exbibitiiig  in  all  his  life  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  a  Christian 
manhood.  He  accomplished  a  great  work,  but  he  was  in  himself  more 
than  he  was  in  his  working.  It  was  a  privrilege  to  know  him,  and  it 
is  an  inspiration  to  remember  his  pure  and  true  and  holy  life.'' 

»  NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  who  followed  Dr.  Woolsey  in  the  presidency,  was 
one  of  the  first  professors  appointed  by  him,  taking  the  Clark  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  1847.  The  endowment  for 
ihis  chair  had  been  accumulating  since  1823.^  President  Porter  held 
this  chair  until  his  death.  He  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  1811, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  pro- 
fessorship  was  engaged  in  preaching.  The  next  year  James  Hadley 
was  made  professor  of  Greek,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death  in 
1872.  He  was  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  and  the  Greek  grammar  he 
prepared  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used.  In  18G3  he  had  a  worthy 
assistant  given  him  in  Lewis  E.  Packard  (Yalo  College,  1856),  who  con- 
tinued at  his  post  till  his  death  in  1884. 

The  old  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  filled,  after  Prof.  Fitch's  retire- 
ment firom  active  service  in  1854,  by  the  appointment  of  Rev,  George  P. 
Fisher.  He  relinquished  the  College  pastorate  in  1861  to  take  the 
Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Divinity  School,  which  he 
BOW  holds.  His  writings  in  his  field  have  given  him  a  wide  and  hon- 
orable reputation.  In  the  College  pastorate  Rev.  William  B.  Clarke 
8e;rved  from  1863  to  1866  and  Rev.  Oliver  E.  Daggett  from  1807  to  1870. 
Prof.  A.  D.  Stanley  dying  in  1853,  two  years  later  Herbert  A.  New- 
ton (Yale  College,  1850)  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Professor  of 
Jfiathematics.  He  now  holds  the  position,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Olmsted  died  in  1859,  and  a  year  later  Prof.  Charles  Loomis 
(Yale  College,  1830)  was  called  to  fill  his  chair  of  ISTatural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy.    He  continued  in  that  position  till  his  death,  August 
15,  1889.    He  was  a  solitary  and  eccentric  man,  but  one  of  great  loarn- 
tng  and  power  of  research,  the  titles  of  his  scientific  papers  exceed- 
ing  100  in  number.     He  was  professor  at  Western  Reserve  College 
1836  to  1844,  and  then  at  the  University  of  New  York  till  1860.    His 
jxuLtbematical  text-books  achieved  vast  success,  having  been  translated 
la  to  Chinese  and  Arabic.    Over  500,000  copies  of  them  have  been  sold. 
His  favorite  study  was  meteorology,  in  which  he  was  probably  unsur- 
pASseil.    At  his  death  he  gave  his  property  to  the  College  to  be  used 
for  liis  favorite  sciences.    In  1850,  James  D.  Dana  (Yale  College.  1833) 
-wsiS  made  Professor  of  Geology,  and  in  1864  Mineralogy  was  added  to 
liis  cbair.    In  early  life  he  was  on  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition which  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  his  manuals  on  Geology 
And  Idndred  subjects  are  standard  authorities. 
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In  1803,  to  fill  tlie  vacancy  occasioned  iu  the  chair  of  EngUsk Lite: 
tare  by  the  deatli  of  Prof.  Larned,  Cyrus  Kortbrop  (Yale  College,  1& 
was  chosen,  tie  left  in  18S4  to  became  Presideut  of  the  Univer^tj 
Minnesota  and  han  bnilt  up  a  great  iustitutiou  in  the  Nortliwciit 

In  1851,  Wjlliaiu  D.  Whitney,  Avho  is  one  of  the  most  distiuguisl 
Oriental  scholars  in  the  world,  was  made  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
which  Comparative  Philology  was  added  iu  1870.  OthniclC.  Ma 
(Yale  College,  18G0)  was  made  Professor  of  Paleontology  iu  1SG6.  . 
gustus  P.  Street  (Yale  College,  1S12)  the  founder  of  the  ArtSeb 
endowed  a  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  in  1861,  and  Eev.  Edvf 
B.  Coe  was  api>ointed.  In  1SG7  he  began  teaching^  taking  tlic place 
inerly  lillod  by  temporary  teachers,  mostly  foreigners.  la  1S79 
retired  to  assume  a  New  \"ork  pastorate.* 

In  18G5,  B.  M.  C.  Durfco  endowed  Sr  Professorship  of  Ilistory,aD( 
M.  Wheeler  (Yale  College,  18.j7),  the  present  inemnbent,  wasapi>oini 
Thus  Y^ale  College,  ^-  considered  as  a  society  of  scholars^"  grew.' 


'TOl 


ALITMXI   IX   THE    CORPOnATTOIf. 

After  1792  tlic  only  change  in  the  tJoUego  charter  waa  tliafc,  witb 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitntion  in  1819,  the  six  senior  assistants^ 
changed  for  si  x  sen  ior  senators.  In  course  of  time  these  senators  cai 
attend  very  irregularly,  as  they  cared  but  little  for  their  ofliee.  S 
came  to  pass  that  discontent  arose.  Furthermore,  the  alumni  b 
to  complain  that  they  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  tlieiiw 
tion.  Therefore,  on  July  21,  18G9,  the  alumni  meeting  apiHHiit^d 
Noah  Porter,  William  M.  Evarts,  C.  J.  Still^^  Alphonso  Taft^  and  Ft 
lin  W.  Fisk  a  committee  to  consider  what  change,  if  any,  is  desirab 
the  Corporation.  They  advised  that  the  State  be  requested  to|ri^' 
the  privilege  of  having  the  six  senior  senators  on  the  board,  and  tha 
grad nates  of  Yale  l>e  elected,  one  each  year,  to  take  their  place,  tbi 
the  commiltce  were  not  unanimous  iu  advising  any  change,  Tb 
port  stated  that — 

Tho  general  Laniumy  of  tlio  rouncns  of  Ynlo  College,  its  steady  acfberenofl 
uniform  conrkse  of  paliey^  with  hnt  little  public  <lerbat»  or  nj^itation,  it»a»* 
Btnitivo,  hilt  qniet,  adrancc,  in  couformity  with  tho  changing  dciaasbd.s  of  ti 
and  tlio  progress  of  learning  and  ecieuce,  are  owing  to  the  fact  tha^fc  its  jirtJ* 
its  faculties, and  its  curporatiou  Uavo acted  together  in  harmonious  coni:&rt  .'uid 
united  energies. 

This  report  was  adopted,  recommended  by  Govex^uor  Jewell  ii 
annual  messiige  to  tlie  legislature,  :uid  approved  by  it.*  In  1S72 
jihonso  Taft,  William  M.  Evarts,  William  B.  Washburn,  Henry  B. 
ri&on,*VViUiam  Walter  Phelps,  and  Joseph  E.  Shefllield  wei^o  chos^ 

*  This  resignation  vran  tho  first  ono  in  the  Academical  Department  Biucel^- 
ill  1875,  p.  3. 

-  Dexter,  Yalo  University,  x»-65. 
»Natian,  12,  355  (D.  C.  Oilman). 
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firsi  alamni  members  by  the  body  of  gradaateS|  all  above  fiye  years' 
^;a]idmg  being  given  a  vote.  The  corporation  is  now  so  constituted 
and  is  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  graduates.  Efforts  for  a 
further  change  have  been  thoroughly  discouDtenaDced  Ly  the  sober 
common  sense  of  the  alumni,  who  observe  the  marvelous  progress  of  the 
eoU^e  under  the  present  management.  To  the  minicterial  portion  of 
the  corporation  too  high  praise  can  not  be  given. 

It  is  a  jndicions  and  progreasive  body.  The  history  of  Yale  College  is  ono  of  the 
wondecB  of  the  land;  how  a  few  country  ministers,  robbing  their  scanty  book 
ehelYOS  for  material  with  which  to  foand  a  college,  have  built  up  a  national  power; 
how  a  few  country  ministers,  with  their  scanty  funds,  have  not  only  kept  the  col- 
lege <mt  of  debt  and  ont  of  discredit,  but  have  made  it  a  beacon  light  of  truth  and 
leMTBing  irom  Maine  to  California;  how  a  few  country  ministerg  have  attracted  to 
ih«iT  graooleas  barraoka  and  their  ill-ventilated  lecture  rooms  scholars  f^m  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  every  wallc  in  life,  from  every  deuominatiou  of  Christiana, 
and  have  fitted  those  scholars  to  shine  on  the  bench^  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  invent- 
or's laboratory,  in  the  editor's  chair,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  All  this,  I  say,  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  those  who  are  not  mindfhl 
tbst  ^e  country  miniatws  of  Connecticut  are  a  wi«e,  a  self-saerifieing,  a  sagaoioas^ 
a  learned,  and  a  pnblio-Bpirited  body  of  men.* 

IWCUBASE  IN  FINANCES. 

Tale's  finances  have  never  been  superabundant,  yet  the  wise  and  far- 
seeing  condact  of  the  administration  has  been  so  admirable  that  the 
money  at  hand,  though  never  ample,  has  always  been  made  suf&cient 
by  some  means  or  other.  •  Though  we  may  not  quite  admit  that  "  if 
man's  achievements  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  means  placed  at 
bis  disposal,''  the  past  managers  of  the  coUege  must  be  looked  upon  as 
prodigies  of  worldly  wisdom  and  executive  ability,  for  their  doings 
were  really  little  less  than  marvellous;  still  we  must  feel  the  truth  of 
this,  that  "  in  the  whole  history  of  the  institution  there  seems  never 
to  have  been  an  expense  incurred  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  and 
which  did  not  produce  the  needed  return."    The  funds  grew  slowly.* 
Charles  Astor  Bristed  (Yale  College,  1839)  established  a  scholarship  open 
to  the  sophomore  or  junior  passing  the  best  examination  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  yielding  about  $125  and  tenable  till  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  graduation.    In  1850,  Henry  A.  Hurburt,  of  'Sew  York,  gave 
SlyOOO  fo"^  the  one  standing  second  in  the  examination  for  the  Woolsey 
scholarship,  already  mentioned,  and  Charles  M.  Bunk  (Yale  College,  1845), 
of  AHentown,  Pa.,  in  1865,  gave  the  same  amount  for  the  third  fresh- 
man scholarship,  given  for  work  in  the  same  examination.    In  1859, 
Bev.  William  A.  Macy  (Yale  College,  1844),  of  Shanghai,  China,  left 
^0,000  for  a  graduate  scholarship,  tenable  for  three  years.    In  1858, 
Bon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  (Yale  College,  1810)  left  a  legacy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  prepwnng  for  the  ministiy.    This  fund  became  available 


>  D.  C.  GUman,  New  Englander,  28, 302. 
«  Foot  Years  at  Yale,  704. 
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in  1876  and  now  amounts  to  over  $56,000.  In  1854,  a  beqnest  of  110,000 
from  Thomas  Harmar  Jolins  (Yale  GoUege,  1818),  of  Ganandaigna,  N. 
Y.,  famished  income  for  six  scholarships  of  $100  a  year,  for  deserving 
students  of  small  means.  In  1850,  David  G.  De  Forest  (Yale  College, 
1823)  gave  $5,000,  which  accumulated  till  it  amounted  to  $20,000.  The 
income  was  to  be  used  as  follows:  The  corporation  should  "procure to 
be  made  annually  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $100,  to  be  denominated 
the  De  Forest  prize,  with  such  inscription  as  the  president  shall  direct, 
to  be  given  to  that  scholar  of  the  senior  class  who  shall  write  and  pro- 
nounce an  English  oration  in  the  best  manner  on  some  day,  either  in. 
the  month  of  May  or  June  of  each  year.^  ^  This  prize  was  first  given  in 
1852 ;  it  is  now  granted  to  the  best  one  of  the  Townsend  prize  speakers 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  desired  honors  of 
the  college  course. 

In  1854,  a  fund  of  $106,390  was  raised,  of  which  about  $70,000  went 
to  the  Academical  Department.  This  enabled  the  corporation  to  raise 
professors'  salaries,  which  had  remained  the  same  since  1817,*  when  they 
were  made  $1,100.  The  increase  in  1854  was  to  $1,800,  and  this  sum 
was  gradually  increased  until  $3,000  was  reached  in  1871.^ 

In  1863,  Hon.  S.  B.  Ghittenden,  sr.,  of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  gave  $40,000 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity,  making  it  at  the  time  the  best  endowed 
chair  in  the  University.  The  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  modern 
languages  by  Augustus  R.  Street  has  already  been  spoken  o£  Prof.  B. 
E.  Salisbury  endowed  the  professorship  of  Sanskrit  with  $50,000,  and 
Austin  Dunham,  of  Hartford,  gave  $10,000  for  a  professorship  of  Latin  . 
language  and  literature.* 

In  1867,  W.  W.  De  Forest,  of  New  York  Gity,  left  $2,000,  the  income 
of  which  is  given  to  a  senior  "  who  has  attained  distinction  in  the  stndy 
of  French,  if  he  study  in  modern  languages  for  a  year  after  graduation.'' 

GROWTH  OP   THE  LI&BABT. 

In  1849,  the  library  received  $5,000  from  Addin  Lewis  (Yale  Gollege, 
1803),  of  New  Haven.  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley  gave  $500  in  1850  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Larn^  gave  $1,100  in  1861  for  a 
library  of  music.  In  1867,  Dr.  Jared  Linsley,  of  New  York,  gave 
$5,000,  the  income  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  modern  languages, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  fund  given  by  Noah  Linsley  in  1817.'  In 
1869  and  1870,  Hon.  Alphonso  Taft  gave  $2,000.  In  1869,  Prot  Salis- 
bury gave  a  valuable  Oriental  library  of  nearly  4,000  volumes,  and 
endowed  it  with  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  more  books.® 

The  books  in  the  whole  library  had  increased  to  38,000  in  1860  and  to 
55,000  in  1870.^    In  1861,  President  Woolsey  gave  his  Greek  library  of 

»  Yal6  Lit.  Mag.,  25,  369.  »  Yale  Book,  i,  185  (A.  Van  Name). 

<  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  84.  «  He  has  Blnoe  given  $2,000  for  the  same. 

»  Nation,  12,379.  »  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  59. 
«  Yale  Book,  i,  195  (H.  C.  Kingsley). 
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over  1,000  volumes^  In  1858,  Daniel  C.  Oilman  was  made  librarian, 
after  having  been  assistant  for  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Addi- 
son Van  Name,  the  present  librarian,  in  1865.  In  1867,  Franklin  B. 
Dexter  was  put' in  charge  of  the  card  catalogue,  and  in  1869  was  made 
assistant  librarian  (a  position  he  now  holds). 

WEW  BUILDINGS:   ALUMNI    HALL,   FARNAM   AND    DURFEE   COLLEGES. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,*  Alumni  Hall  was  begun  and  finished  the  next 
year.  It  cost  $24,477.85,  of  which  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  in  Unity 
societies  gave  $11,000.  It  was  designed  to  furnish  rooms  for  examina- 
tions (made  necessary  by  the  new  system  of  biennials  ^),  for  alumni  meet- 
ings, and  for  those  societies.  The  lower  hall  is  also  used  for  the  senior 
promenade  at  commencement,  and  the  junior  German  in  midwinter, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  erection  the  largest  room  in  America  with  ceil- 
ing unsupported  by  columns  and  having  rooms  occupied  above  it.  It 
is  a  castellated  Grothic  structure  of  red  sandstone,  having  two  cheap- 
looking  wooden  battlemented  mediaeval  towers,  with  tortuous  corkscrew 
staircases.* 

In  1862,  the  need  of  a  new  dormitory  was  suggested  to  Henry  Faruam, 
and,  in  1864,  he  offered  $30,000,  which  he  doubled  in  1867.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1869,  and  cost  in  all  $126,634.70.^  This 
boilding  was  the  first  conscious  movement  towards  altering  the  old 
plan  of  the  campus. 

In  1868  the  question  came  up  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  col- 
lege to  move  to  the  suburbs  on  Recount  of  the  rise  of  the  value  of  land 
in  the  center.  A  site  of  some  60  acres  was  projwsed  near  the  observa- 
tory building,  but  the  plan  was  given  up  because  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  equipping  the  college  in  the  new  situation.  Therefore,  in  endeav- 
oring to  economize  space  on  the  college  campus  it  was  determiaed  to 
make  a  hollow  quadrangle  with  buildings  on  all  sides  and  in  due  time 
to  tear  down  the  "  old  brick  row."  Farnam  College,  built  of  brick  with 
facings  of  North  River  blue  stone,  was  the  first  building  designed  for 
the  quadrangle,  though  Alumni  Hall,  the  Library,  and  Art  School 
were  already  erected  on  the  west  border  of  the  campus  and  easily  fell 
fu  with  the  plan. 

^n  the  spring  of  1870  another  dormitory  given  by  Bradford  M.  C. 
Durfee,  and  hence  .bearing  his  name,  was  begun  on  the  north  side  of 
the  campus.  It  is  built  of  rough-dressed  New  Jersey  sandstone,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  measures  181  feet  by  40.^  It  has  accommodations  for 
forty  students  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  dormitories. 

»  Yale  Book,  i,  186. 

«  Yale  Book,  i,  488,  W.  L.  Kingsley. 

3  Annaals  wore  Bubstitnted  in  1868  and  semiannaals  in  1884. 

<Scribner,  ii,  777. 

»  Yale  Book,  i,  490  (N.  Porter). 

•  Yale  Book,  i,  493  (A.  M.  Wheeler). 
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WINCHESTEE  OBSEEVATOBY. 

In  1858  Mrs.  James  Hillbouse  and  her  daughters^  gave  Tale  6  acres 
of  laud  north  of  O.  F.  Winchester's  house,  on  Prospect  street,  for  an 
observatory.  The  telescope  in  the  tower  of  the  Athenaeum,  previously 
used  and  given  by  Sheldon  Clark  in  1830  to  replace  one  lost  at  sea  in 
1822,  had  done  good  service,  and  through  it  Halley's  comet  was  seen 
by  Professors  Olmsted  and  Loomis  weeks  before  any  European  obser- 
vations were  known  in  America.* 

In  1866  an  equatorial  telescope  made  by  A.  Clark  &  Sons  was  pat 
on  South  Shefiield  Hall.    It  has  a  9-inch  aperture  and  afocal  length  of  9 
feet  10  inches,  having  eyei)ieces  with  magnifying  powers  of  from  40  to 
620.    In  the  w^est  tower  of  the  same  building  is  a  meridian  circle,  for- 
merly in  the  Naval  Academy  and  bought  of  the  United  States.   In 
1871  Mr.  O.  F.  Winchester  wrote  to  the  corporation  offering  to  bny 
the  32  acres  adjoining  the  site  given  by  Mrs.  Hillhouse  and  apply  the 
whole  33  acres  for  an  observatory  for  astronomical  and  physical  pnr- 
poses.    He  deeded  this  tract,  which  cost  him  some  $100,000  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Winchester  Observatory  and  also  gave  a  flint  glass  of 
20  inches  diameter.    Mr.  Jacob  Campbell,  of  Kew  York,  gave  four  10- 
inch  disks.    The  trustees  were  to  improve  and  sell  the  land  (so  ranch 
as  was  not  needed)  for  the  benefit  of  the  observatory.    This  was  the 
first  gift  to  Yale  to  endow  research,  rather  than  to  furnish  educational 
facilities.'    In  1882  part  of  tbe  observatory  as  intended  was  built  and 
an  equatorial  telescope  given  by  Edward  M.  Beed  and  a  valuable heli- 
ometer  were  added  to  the  instruments.*    The  horological  bureau  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  observatory.    By  it  standard  time*  i» 
furnished  and  certificates  as  to  the  running  of  watches  and  clocks  are 
given.    Thermometers  are  also  compared  there  with  standard  instm- 
ments. 

PBABODY  MUSETTM* 

In  October,  1866,  George  Peabody,  the  well-known  philanthropist^ 
gave  $150,000  for  a  museum  of  natural  history,  especially  geology,  zool- 
ogy, and  mineralogy.  A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  and  the  cor- 
poration was  to  give  land  free  for  the  buUding.  Of  the  gift,  $100|WO 
were  to  go  at  once  for  a  fire-proof  building,  820,000  were  to  accumelate 
till  they  became  $100,000  and  then  to  be  used  for  an  additional  building) 
and  tbe  remaining  $30,000  were  for  the  endowment.  Three-seventlis  of 
that  was  to  go  for  geology,  three-sevenths  for  zoology,  and  one-seveatk 
tor  mineralogy.    Originally  it  was  intended  to  place  the  building  on 

» Yalo  Book,  ii,  197  (H.  A.  Newton). 

^  Yalo  IIorologicAl  and  Time  Bureau.    Scriboer'e,  21, 483;  Harper's,  49,  530. 
»  Yale  Book,  II,  197. 
■•  Dexter,  Yalo  Uuiversity. 

'^Connecticut  was  the  iirst  State  to  amtiioiixe  the  ftimJBhing  of  •laadard  time  to 
railroad  stations,  in  1881  (Yale  in  1881,  p.  83). 
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Chapel  street,  ca&t  of  the  Art  School.  In  1874  the  site  wixs  changed 
for  the  present  one,  corner  of  High  and  Elm  streets.  The  i)resent  build- 
ing, designed  to  be  the  north  wing  of  the  completed  structure,  was  begun 
in  1874,  finished  in  1876,  and  cost,  with  cases  for  specimens,  $170,000, 
It  is  115  by  100  feet  and  is  built  of  brick  with  cut-stone  trimmings, 
having  three  stories  of  18  feet  each  and  a  higli  basement  and  attic.  In 
the  basement  arc  the  work  rooms  and  those  for  the  collection  of  fossil 
footprints.  The  first  floor  has  a  large  lecture  room  and  the  mineral- 
ogical  collection,  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  second  floor  has  the 
collections  in  geology  aud  palaeontology  j  the  third,  those  in  zoology  and 
osteologj';  the  fourth,  those  in  archsBology*^  The  collections  had  pre- 
viously been  kept  in  the  upper  story  of  the  cabinet.  In  mineralogy,  in 
addition  to  the  famous  Gibbs  cabinet  previously  mentioned,  the  cabinet 
of  E.  D.  Pel  kins,  of  England,  was  bought  for  $1,000  in  1807.  In  1843 
Baron  Lederer,  the  Austrian  consul-general  to  the  United  States,  sold 
Talo  his  cabinet  for  $3,000.  In  1872  Joseph  Sampson,  of  ]N'ew  York, 
bought  for  Yale,  for  $3,000,  the  collection  of  pseudomorphs  formerly 
owned  by  Prof.  Blum,  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  basis  of  his  work  on  that 
subject*  In  geology  and  palseontology»  Prof.  Marsh  has  gotten  together 
a  collection,  of  which  Prof.  Huxley  said,  as  far  back  as  187G: 

I  can  truly  ami  emphaUeally  say  that,  sa  far  aa  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is 
nothiDg  ill  any  way  comparable,  for  extent,  or  for  the  care  with  which  the  remains 
have  been  got  together,  or  for  their  scientific  importance,  to  the  scries  of  fossils 
which  Professor  Marsh  has  brought  together. 

From  1870  to  1875  he  led  the  so-called  "Tale  Scientific  Expeditions," 
under  authorization  from  the  United  States,  making  many  important 
discoveries  in  the  far  West.'  In  zoology  the  collections  of  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verril!  are  very  fine,*  and  the  collection  in  archaeology,  begun  by  Pro£ 
Harsh  in  .1866,  gained  prominence  from  the  time  an  assistant  was 
appointed  for  it  in  1877.* 

THB  THBEK  PBOFKSSIOK AI.  SCHOOLS. 

Tale  has  developed  in  two  ways,  it  has  unfolded  within  itself  and 
has  thrown  off  vigorous  shoots  in  the  shape  of  special  departments.^ 
The  oldest  of  these,  the  Medical  School,  though  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  did  good  work.  In  1865  a  laboratory  was  established  in  the 
Medical  School,  and  in  1877  there  was  an  entire  course  of  chemical 
instruction  there,  the  laboratory  being  well  fitted  up.  The  faculty 
has  been  a  self-denying  one  and  the  founding  of  the  State  hospital  is 
greatly  due  to  their  efforts.''  In  1859  the  old  building  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Sheffield  for  the  Scientific  School,  and  a  year  later  a  new  three  story 
brick  college  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  York  street,  between  Chapd 

« Talo  Book,  n,  178  (O.  C.  Marsh).  »  Yale  Book,  ii,  195  (C.  H.  Famam). 

*  Yale  Book,  u,  183  (E.  8.  Dana).  •  ficribner,  xi,  775. 

•  Yale  Book,  ii,  187  (George  Bird  Gftnii^)*  ▼  Yale  hooky  n,  79. 
4  Yalo  fioek,  ii,  19»  (A.  B.  Verrill  . 
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and  Crown.  In  1852  the  fund  was  iucreased  to  $14,450,  and  later  Dr. 
John  De  Forest,  of  Watertown,  gave  $5,000.  The  last  of  the  old  fac- 
ulty, Trof.  Knight,  died  in  1S04.  In  1852  Dr.  Worthiugton  \^as 
appointed  to  Dr.  I  ves^s  old  ehair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  niediciue. 
Dr.  Ives  became  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  and 
died  1861).  Dr.  Worthiugton  died  in  1867  and  Mas  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Ives,  who  held  office  till  1873.  Dr.  Francis  Bacon  took  Dr. 
Knight's  place  in  18G4  and  retired  in  1877. 

In  obstetrics,  f(»llowing  Prof.  Beers,  Dr.  Pliny  A.  Jewett  was  profes- 
sor from  185G  to  1863  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stephen  G.  Hubbard, 
who  retired  in  1880.  The  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  filled, 
after  Dr.  Charles  Hooker's  death,  in  1863,  by  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Sanford, 
who  retired  in  1888.  Dr.  Bronson,  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  dying  in  1860,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Limlv 
who  resigned  in  1883.  In  1867  Dr.  Moses  C.  White  was  made  proft. 
of  pathology  and  microscopy,  and  still  holds  the  chair.  Prof.  Eenj. 
Silliman,  sr.,  taught  chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  till  1853,  whenlus 
son  succeeded  him,  to  continue  at  work  till  his  death,  in  1885.  In  1S6I 
Dr.  George  F.  Barker  was  made  professor  of  physiological  cheraistry 
and  toxicology. 

The  nimibcr  of  students  was  small  and  rather  decreased  owing  tc 
opening  of  other  schools. 

The  Divinity  School  lost  its  old  fiiculty  during  President  Wooisey'i 
time.  In  1858  Dr.  Taylor  died,  two  years  later  Prof.  Goodrich,  audii 
1861  Prof.  Gibbs  also  died.  A  new  era  began  with  the  appointment  ii 
1 858  of  llev.  Timothy  I) wight  (Yale  College,  1849),  now  president  of  tb 
University,  as  assistant  j)i'ofessor  of  sacred  literature.  In  1861  Re^ 
J.  M.  IIopi>in  was  made  professor  of  homiletics,  which  idace  he  hel< 
till  1870.  lie  v.  G,  P.  Fisher  was  transferred  from  the  college  pastoral 
to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Henry  H.  Hadley  (Yale  Col 
lege,  1817)  was  made  j^rofcssor  of  Ilebrew.  The  latter  remained  onl 
a  year,  and  after  Ilebrew  had  been  taught  by  Addison  Van  yamefo 
four  years.  Prof.  George  E.  Day  was  called  from  Lane  Seminary  in  186 
to  take  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  which  he  now  holds  in  connection  wit 
that  of  biblical  theology.  In  1860  also,  Kev.  Leonard  Bacon,  retirin 
from  the  active  pastorate  of  the  Center  Church  in  Xew  Haven,  assume 
part  of  the  work  in  theology.  During  this  xieriod  President  FovU 
also  taught  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  1871  llev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.^ 
then  i)resident  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  systen 
atic  theology,  of  which  he  is  the  present  incumbent.  This  caused  D 
Bacon  to  cease  instruction  in  theology  and  to  lecture  instead  on  churc 
polity  and  American  church  history,  which  he  did  till  his  death  in  188 
full  of  years  and  honors.*  The  school,  owing  to  various  causes,  w2 
small  and  did  not  flourish  till  toward  the  end  of  Woolsey's  admin i 
tration.     Then  in  18G6  a  movement  was  made  for  a  new  building.     Thi 
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tbTougli  the  beneficence  of  the  friends  of  the  school^  was  so  successful 
that  the  comer  stone  of  the  present  East  Divinity  Hall  was  laid  Sep- 
tember 22, 1869,  and  the  building  was  ready  in  a  year.^  It  stands  on 
the  comer  of  QoUege  and  Elm  streets,  and  contains  lecture  rooms  and 
rooms  for  the  students.  In  1871  Frederick  Marquand,  of  Southport, 
Conn.,  well  known  for  his  generosity,  built  a  chapeF  at  a  cost  of  some 
$2O,0CK>,  to  the  west  of  East  Divinity  and  communicating  with  it, 
About  the  same  time  Henry  Trowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  gave  a  fund 
of  $2,500  for  a  reference  library  for  the  department.^  In  1871  Henry 
W.  Sage,  of  Brooklyn,  founded  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preach- 
ing, endowing  them  with  $10,000.  These  lectures  are  delivered  every 
winter  by  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  thocountry.  For  theerection 
of  the  new  theological  buildings,^  W.  B.  Dodge,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Aaron 
Benedict,  and  Daniel  Hand  each  gave  $10,000.  In  1868  Samuel  Holmes, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,* gave  $25,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew,  provided  the  new  building  be  put  up.*  Augustus  R.  Street 
left  $47,855  for  the  endowment  of  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  Governor  William  A.  Buckingham  gave  $30,000,  which 
endowed  the  chair  of  sacred  literature.  There  were  other  gifts  in  Pres- 
ident Woolsey's  time.  Prof.  Goodrich  gave  $10,000;  Benjamin  Hop- 
piu,  of  Providence,  $15,000;  Miss  Lucretia  Deming,  of  New  York, 
$5,000;  W.  Burroughs  left  $10,000;  David  Smith,  of  Norwich,  gave 
$5,000;  Rev.  Charles  Nichols,  of  New  Britain,  $3,000;  W.  W.  DeForest, 
of  New  York,  $5,000;  Rev.  David  Root,  $14,500,  and  J.  B.  Beadle, 
$5,000.*  In  1867  the  connection  of  the  department  with  the  college 
was  made  more  clear  by  the  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
to  its  graduates. 

The  third  professional  school,  that  of  Law,  flourished  for  some  time 
under  Profs.  Clark  Bissell  and  Henry  Dutton,  who  were  both  appointed 
in  1S47.  They  were  both  governors  of  the  State.  Governor  Bissell 
retired  in  1855  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  B.  Osborne,  who  himself 
retired  in  1865.  This  left  Governor  Dutton  the  sole  professor,  and 
with  his  increasing  years  the  school  diminished  in  numbers  and  nearly 
perished,  when  Governor  Dutton's  death  in  1869  left  it  without  an  in- 
structor. Thus,  as  the  second  period  in  the  life  of  the  school  began 
with  President  Woolsey's  administration,  it  also  ended  with  it.** 

'  Five  stories  above  ceUar;  rooms  for  about  60  (Yale  in  1870,  13). 

2  Yale  Book,  ii,  26  (G.  P.  Fisber). 

•Yale  Book,  l,  196  (H.  C.  Kingsley).  The  Broaclway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  gave 
$15,900;  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  $3,700;  officers  of  Yale,  $5,000,  and  citi- 
xens  of  New  Haven,  $16,900  (Yale  in  1869,  11). 

*  Yale  Book,  li,  51  (O.  E.  Day). 
•Yale  Book,  i,  196  (H.  C.  Kingsley). 

•  Dexter,  Yale  University,  74. 
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POST-GBADUATE   INSTRUCTION. 

The  fact  tli«it  Woolsey,  as  a  professor,  Lad  graduate  students  has 
been  iiieutioued,  and  Prof.  Tliaclier  in  1843  ^* advocated  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  advanced  instruction  for  graduates  which  should 
furnish  them  opportunities  for  continuing  their  studies  beyond  what 
was  ])ossible  within  the  limits  of  the  four  years'  course  of  the  college." 
Prof.  Silliman,  sr.,  also  had  graduate  students  in  chemistry,  and  his 
son  in  1842  opened  a  private  school  in  the  college  laboratory.*    In  1841 
B.  B.  Salisbury  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit,  without 
salary,  and  in  1846  professorships  of  agricultural  chemistry  (for  which 
a  small  endowment  was  partially  promised)  and  of  applied  chemistry 
were  founded.*     In  August,  1847,  a  committee  of  the  faculty  recom- 
mended a  graduate  department,  and  instruction  was  formally  begun 
that  fall.     In  1853  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  was  offered  for  two  years'  study, 
but  as  most  of  those  who  desired  to  study  the  more  strictly  scientific 
branches  bad  not  had  a  college  training  that  degree  was  limited  to 
students  in  the  Scientific  School  in  1860.    In  the  same  year  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  the  arts  was  made  complete  in  its  present  shape 
by  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  for  B.  A.'s  with  two  years' 
post  graduate  study.    lu  1861  this  degree  was  taken  by  Eugene  Schuy- 
ler, James  N.  Whiton,  and  Arthur  W.  Wright.    Prof.  Salisbtlry  retired 
in  1850  and  endowed  with  $50,000  in  1870  the  Sanskrit  chair,  which 
Prof.  Whitney  holds. 

THE   SHEFFIELP  SCIBHTIFIC  8CHO0U 

At  the  time  of  President  Woolsey's  death  it  was  said:  "  The  most 
important  educational  event  of  the  century  in  America  i^robaWy  is  the 
foundation,  under  his  presidency,  of  the  SheflBeld  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University."^  It  sprang  from  the  efforts  of  two  men,  Bei\jamia 
Silliman,  jr.,  and  John  P.  Norton,  to  advance  the  cause  of  science  in 
tlie  United  States.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  private 
school  opened  in  1842  by  Prof.  Silliman  in  the  laboratory.  He  fitted 
uj)  the  laboratory  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  some  time  had  ho  funds 
but  $300  from  a  friend.  Among  the  students  were  John  P.  Norton  and 
T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Up  to  this  time  no  i)rovision  for  the  advanced  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  was  made  anywhere  in  America,  and  in  this  little 
laboratory  was  the  germ  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  College 
took  no  notice  of  this  school  and  its  members  were  not  catalogued.* 

JohnP.Norton, after  lea  vingtheschool,  went  to  Europe,  to  study  chem- 
istry in  Edinburgh.  In  1846  he  returned  to  America,  and  to  Silliman 
it  seemed  desirable  to  secure  him  to  teach  those  desiring  8i>ecial  instruc- 
tion in  the  ai)plieation8  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  to  which  he  had 

>  Yale  Hook,  ii,  163,  W.  L.  Kiugsley.  «  Baltimore  American,  July  3,  1889. 

« Yale  Book  i,  149.  -» Yale  Book,  ii,  81-83. 
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paid  great  attention..  Prof.  Sillimany  sr.,  with  Lis  sou^drew  up  and 
presents  a  memorial  to  tlio  corporation  that  there  should  be  a  new 
departm^it  in  the  college  for  physical  science,*  and  that  plan  was  wid- 
ened, according  to  a  suggestion  from  President  Woolsey,  so  as  to  include 
all  branches  not  ah-eady  taught    This  school  was  to  be  called  the 
"Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,''^    The  corporation  voted 
to  make  two  new  professorships,  one  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  to  be  filled  by  John  P.  Norton,  and 
one  of  chemistry  and  kindred  sciences  applied  to  the  arts,  to  which 
Beujamin  SiUrman,  jr.,  was  appointed,    A  friend  offered  them  $5,000, 
if  $20,000  were  raised  for  this  purpose.    No  instruction  was  given  that 
year,  but  the  next  commencement  the  corporation  voted  to  organize 
the  department,  stipulating  that  the  cost  of  the  school  should  not  come 
from  the  existing  college  funds.    The  college  had  no  money  for  the 
plan  and  but  little  sympathy.    Prof.  Norton  came  back  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  sjmnt  the  pafst  year,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  r^ecting   the   rest  of  the  title.^    The  school  was 
divided  into  two  parts,   the   school  of  applied  chemistry  and  the 
advanced  instruction  in  philosophy,  philology,  and  mathematics  (the 
strietly  postgraduate  dei)artment).^    The  chemical  school  for  several 
jesas  "was  allowed  the  interest  of  the  $5,000  referred  to^  but,  as  the 
$20,000  was  never  mised,  that  was  taken  away  later.    The  school  was 
opened  in  the  old  president's  house,  which  President  Woolsey  did  not 
care  to  occupy.    It  was  refitted,  and  the  first  class  organized  in  the  fidl 
of  1847.    No  supervisiou    of  the  scholars   in   the    department  was 
attempted  by  the  college  authorities,  and  to  this  day  the  scientific 
students  are  not  obliged  to  attend  chapel.    On  payment  of  the  tuition 
fee  the  students  could  attend  the  lectures  of  Profs.  Silliman,  sr.,  and 
Olmsted  in  the  coUege  proper.^ 

Pro£  Silliman,  jr.,  who  was  later  in  1863  one  of  the  fifty  original  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,'  was  appointed  instructor  in 
ch^xiLStry  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  of  Louisville  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky,  in  1819,  and  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  school  and 
the  laboratory  to  Prof.  Norton.  The  latter,  with  all  the  burden  upon 
him,  saving  without  pay,  was  not  able  to  endure  the  exertions  required 
of  him,  and  his  health  gradually  gave  way.^  He  was  the  first  professor 
of  agriculture,  in  any  sense,  in  an  American  college,  and  though  he  was 
offered  $3,000  elsewhere,  ho  would  not  leave  his  post.^  He  was  a  pio- 
neer, and  put  both  heartand  means  in  his  work.  In  1852,  through  his 
endeavors,  the  fibrst  step  was  taken  to  give  the  school  a  definite  posi- 
tion among  the  departments  of  the  college  by  the  granting  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.,  on  final  examination  after  a  two  years*  course  of  study. 

•  College  Book,  p.  90.  '  Yale  Book,  ii,  105  (T.  R.  Lounabury). 

s  Yale  Book,  ii,  81-89.  *  Yale  Book,  ii,  118  (W.  H.  Brewer). 
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Tliough  beloved  and  usefiU,  be  was  uot  long  to  keep  on  at  his  work, 
for  be  died  a  martyr  to  bis  calling,  at  bis  father's  bouse  in  Farmingtou, 
Conn.,  September  5, 1852,  aged  only  30.    Ho  was  not  a  great  original 
investigator,  but  tbat  was  tbrougb  force  of  circumstances,  which  made 
bini  the  organizer  of  a  school  successful  from  the  start.    He  willed  to 
the  college  all  the  apparatus,  books,  and  other  articles,  worth  probably 
$5,000,  provided  the  school  were  kept  up.    The  school  was  reorganized 
by  obtaining  Prof.  John  A.  Porter,  who  had  just  resigned  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  in  Brown  University,  to  take  charge  of  the  laboratory 
for  a  year.    At  the  commencement  ot  1853  he  was  made  professor  of 
analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  which  he  held  till  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign  in  1864.    He  died  two  yetirs  later.'     He  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  J.  E.  SheflBeld  and  that  fact  partly  accounts  for  Mr.  Sheffield's 
taking  such  interest  in  the  school.    At  the  beginning  of  1852,  Wil- 
liam A.  Norton,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  had  been  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  Bro^vn  University,  was  chosen  to  the  same  place 
at  Yale,^  and  that  department  was  begun  that  fall  with  20  students, 
reciting  in  the  attic  of  Old  Chapel  for  some  years.    His  students  re- 
ceived the  same  degree  as  the  chemical  students,  but  were  a  distinct 
school.     The  catalogue  of  1854-55  put  both  as  branches  of  an  imagi- 
nary Yale  Scientific  school,  but  there  was  no  real  connection  till  both 
became  parts  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

In  1855  the  school  was  reorganized,  with  George  J.  Brush,  one  of  the 
first  graduates  of  the  school,  who  was  then  studying  in  Europe,  as  pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy.^  At  commencement  of  that  year  Prof.  J.  D. 
Dana  aroused  interest  in  the  school,  and  the  next  year  taught  its  stu- 
dents geology,  and  continued  to  do  so  without  pay  for  some  time  till 
his  health  failed  him.  About  this  time  Prof.  Silliman,  jr.,  returned 
from  Louisville,  but  his  work  henceforth  was  in  the  college  proper  and 
the  medical  school,  in  both  of  which  places  he  succeeded  his  father. 

In  1850  S.  W.  Johnson,  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  laboratory  the 
year  before,  Avas  made  professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  to  which  agri- 
cultural chemistry  was  added  later.  He  is  now  the  second  of  the 
faculty  in  length  of  service.  His  books  made  for  his  classes  have 
been  very  successful,  being  translated  into  German,  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Italian.^  After  bis  appointment  Prof.  Porter  taught  only  organic 
chemistry.  In  1859  the  faculty  was  further  increased  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  C.  S.  Lyman  as  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  and 
physics,  which  ho  later  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  astronomy. 

■  He  was  an  ardent  patriot  during  the  rebellion,  and  originate<l  the  '*  Connecticut 
War  Record''  Yale  Book,  ii,  118  (VV.  H.  Brewer). 

3  He  held  the  place  till  his  death,  in  1883. 

'In  1864  mineralogy  was  added,  and  he  resigned  from  teaching  metallurgy  in  1871. 

*Yalo  Book,  i,  105  (T.  R.  Lounsbury),  Dexter,  Y.  U.,  p.  76.  See  Fisher's  "Yale 
Bibliographies,  1893." 
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JOSEPH  EABL   SHEFFIELD. 

That  same  year  the  school  was  put  oa  a  firm  basis  by  Mr.  Sheffield^ 
unexpectedly  coming  forward,  baying  the  medical  college  at  the  head 
of  College  street,  refitting  and  enlarging  it  as  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  schools  of  chemistry  and  engineeriug.  In  1860  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  two  schools  for  the  first  time  came  togetaer  nnder  one  roof. 
He  also  gave  $50,000  for  an  endowment  fand,  the  only  sam  that  had 
been  given  for  that  purpose,  while  all  contributions  for  the  department 
previously  had  not  been  over  $15,000,  and  the  professors  had  virtually 
worked  without  pay.  His  gift  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one-half 
was  to  go  for  the  chair  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
the  other  half  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  those  of  metallurgy 
and  engineering.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the  school  was  formally 
named  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  commencement,  1861.^ 

Joseph  Earl  Sheffield  was  bom  at  Southport,  Conn.,  June  19, 1793, 
and  died  February  16, 1882.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  ship- 
owners, and  in  1808  he  himself,  after  a  common-school  education,  went 
to  New  Berne,  "S.  0.,  as  clerk.  In  1813  he  became  partner  of  a  New 
York  house  there  and  soon  transferred  his  business  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  he  became  a  large  cotton -shipper.  In  1835  he  returned  to  the 
North  and  settled  in  New  Haven.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  building 
of  the  !£^armington  Canal  and  the  Northampton  Bailroad,  being  also 
concerned  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  other  rail- 
ways. He  gave  to  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  a  parish  house,  costing 
$75,000,  and  made  gifts  to  Trinity  College,  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School^  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago. 
He  waft  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  gracious,  gentle,  charming,  with 
mmpSkiiy  of  the  highest  breeding  and  the  kindliness  of  a  noble  heart, 
ervetwatdy  to  aid  the  suffering.^  His  health  was  good  till  within  two 
yeavMlliis  death.^  The  aggregate  of  his  benefactions  was  over  $650,000, 
of  wiiUi  Yale  received  over  half,  and  since  his  death  the  school  named 
fyg  Idm  lias  obtained  much  of  his  estate. 

GBOWTH  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD   SCHOOL. 

IftiSW  an  entrance  examination  in  the  chemical  course  was  ordered, 
bnl'miSBOtpat  into  effect  till  1861.  This  prevented  the  school  becoming 
a  SMQrt  for  lazy  men.  The  requirements  were  arithmetic,  algebra, 
fy  plane  trigonometry,*  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
lof  chemistry  and  physics,  which  last  two  were  soon  given  up,  as 
tbeynptfT^^tory  schools  would  not  teach  them.    At  the  same  time,  the 

1  He  had  already  given  $10,000  (Yale  Book,  i,  151). 

«  Yale  Book,  u,  105  (T.  E.  Lounsbury). 

»  J.  E.  Sheffield,  Am.  Jonr.  of  Ed.,  xxviii,  321. 

*  Yale  Book,  ii,  lU  (W.  L.  Kingsley). 

^Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  xxviu,337. 
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cliemical  course  aud  a  uew  one,  called  the  general  course,  werelengtlvened 
to  three  years,  in  wliicli  the  engineering  course  followed  them  in  18G3, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  being  made  the  sanie.^  Opposition  being 
made  to  the  general  course  as  conflicting  unduly  with  the  regular  col 
lege  course,  it  was  modified  in  1863,  and  a  year  laterthe  name  wascliangd 
to  the  select  course.  It  was  farther  reorganized  in  1S74  and  brougbl 
into  unity  with  the  other  courses  by  making  geology  the  leading  sab 
jcct.  However,  there  is  still  a  feeling  among  many  that  it  is  an  ws] 
way  of  getting  through  college  without  ancient  languages.*  Up  li 
1870  Mr.  Sheffield's  gifts  were,  first,  the  gift  of  South  Sheffield  Hull 
which  he  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  observatory  in  18C5,  nial 
ing  it  in  size  117  by  112  feet^;  second,  an  endowment  of  $130,00 
and  a  library  fund  of  $10,000,  later  increased  to  $12,0005  third,  tli 
Hillhouse  Mathematical  Library,  costing  $4,000*;  fourth,  a  gift  fl 
S2,700  to  the  Collier  Cabinet,  which  cost  originally  $6,000  and  w» 
given  by  M,  D.  Collier,  of  St  Louis,  in  memory  of  bis  brother,  T 
F.  Collier,  a  student  in  the  Scientific  SchooF;  fifth,  gifts  for  cnrrenl 
expenses,  which  amounted  to  $10,000  annually  for  the  last  ten  yem^ 
his  life  and  to  $20,001)  in  ISSl.'^  In  addition  to  all  this,  in  1870^ 
presented  a  lot  on  Prospect  street,  north  of  the  old  building,  which,  froi 
the  increasing  number  of  students  was  becoming  too  small;  erected 
new  building  therenpon  known  as  North  Sheffield  Hall,  and  equip|)e<iil 
in  all  expending  over  $100,000.2  By  this  the  class  rooms  were  re-a 
ranged  so  that  the  chemical  laboratory,  lecture  rooms,  the  library^  an 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were  accommodate 
in  South  Sheffield  Hall.^  Forth  Sheffield  Hall,  the  new  building,  i 
84  by  75  feet,  and  nominally  three  stories  high,  though  practicall 
five,  Avith  browustone  foundation.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieve 
by  white  and  blue,  which  give  a  zebra-like  effect;  the  water  table 
window  and  door  sills  are  of  bluestone.  It  contains  the  geuerj 
lecture  rooms  and  the  departments  of  civil  and  dynamical  engineerinj 
physics,  botany,  and  drawing.  Through  growth  in  number  the  class< 
in  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  physiology  have  recited  in  P« 
dody  Museum  since  ISTG,^ 

In  the  largo  hall  of  '^  North  Sheff"  are  held,  every  winter,  the  9 
called  Mechanics'  Course  of  twelve  lectures,  by  members  of  the  univei^l 
faculty.  To  these  the  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  (I 
for  the  course)  and  from  their  foundation  they  have  been  successfi 
and  interesting."    Prof.  W.  B.  Whitney,  about  1860,  took  the  placet 

'  Yalo  Book,  i,  152. 

*Yalo  Book,  IT,  105.  • 

3  Yale  Book,  n,  116  ( W.  H.  Brewer). 

^Yalo  Book,  i,  152,  ii,  105. 

fi  Yalo  iu  1809,  p.  7;  Yalo  Book,  i,  196  (H.  C.  KingRley). 

6  Kept.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Kd.,  1881,  p.  35. 

7  xUo  latter  was  removed  in  1882  owing  to  uoed  for  nioro  room. 
•N.  K,  Jour,  of  Ed,,Feb.  0,  1876,  p.  71, 
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Sh«fi&eld  instaractor  in  modem  langaages^  His  presence  gave  mortd 
force  to  the  school  and  prevented  the  students  becoming  so  narrow  as 
to  forget  all  studies  out  of  their  branches.  Through  his  influence  at 
Yale  there  has  never  been  a  conflict  between  language  aud  science. 
On  July  2, 1862,  Prcsidont  Lincoln  signed  the  so-called  Morrill  bill,  by 
wliieh  pnUic  lands  were  appropriated  to  the  several  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  The  next  year  Connecticut 
gave  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  on  certain  conditions,  the  interest 
on  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  its  share  of  the  land  scrip.  The  fund 
equalletl  $135,000,^  and  this,  with  Sheffield's  gifts,  put  the  school  on 
a  firm  footing.  The  conditions  the  State  required  were,  that  some  Con- 
necticut students  should  have  free  tuition.' 

In  1856,  tJie  professors,  with  the  president  of  the  college,  were  made 
a  governing  board.  New  professors  were  added  from  time  to  time.  In 
18C3,  Daniel  C.Gilman,  formerly  librarian,  became  professor  of  physical 
and  political  geography,^  which  post  he  resigned  to  become  president 
of  the  University  of  California  in  1872.  Ho  was  veiy  prominent  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  In  1804,  W.  H.  Brewer  was  made  professor 
•  of  agriculture,  Daniel  C.  Eaton  of  botany,  and  A.  E.  Y^rill  of  zoology. 
An  three  of  these  still  hold  these  chairs.  In  1865,  Col.  Alfred  P.  Kock- 
well  (Yale  College,  1855)  was  made  professor  of  mining,  which  place  he 
left  to  go  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1868.  In 
1870,  Capt.  W.  P.  Trowbridge  was  made  professor  of  dynamical  engi- 
neering, which  chair  was  endowed  a  year  hiter  with  $28,000  by  Mrs. 
Susan  K.  Higgin  of  Liverpool,  England.*  In  1871,  O,  D.  Allen  was 
made  professor  of  metallurgy  and  assaying,  aud  T.  K.  Lounsbury  pro- 
fessor of  English.    Both  of  these  still  hold  their  places. 

TTIi^i  the  State  grant  came,  in  1863,  an  agricultural  course  was 
faanded;  in  1865  one  in  mining  and  metallurgy  was  added;  as  was,  a 
year  later,  one  in  natural  history  and  geology.  In  1870  the  courses  in 
dynamic  engineering  and  biology  completed  the  list  of  co5rdinate 
courses.  Of  the  faculty,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  from  the  early  days 
of  the  school,  "with  means  never  abundant  and  often  exceedingly 
straitened,  they  have  built  up  a  school  of  science  over  which  no 
other  scientific  institution  in  the  countrj^,  however  richly  endowed, 
ventures  to  claim  superiority.''^ 

lu  1860  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  was  given  for  a  year's  post- 
graduate study;  the  degree  of  dynamic  engineer  was  first  given  for 
two  year's  i)ost-graduate  work  in  1873.*    In  1869  an  effort  was  made 

*  Yale  Book,  n,  105. 

«  Oezter,  Yale  University,  p.  76. 

>  For  endowment  of  this  chair,  Samuel  L.  Selden  gi»v»  $Si»OQO  and  two  otiiera  $15,000 
(Yalo  in  '69,  p.  40.) 

« lfml»  Book,  n,  105  (T.  K.  Louncbory). 

*  At  the  same  tiise  tiie  lequiieineiita  ior  tU»  degree  of  civil  engineer  were  raised 
f^x>m  one  to  two  years'  atndy  (Yale  in  1873,  p.  6).    Bextor,  Yale  University,  p.  76. 
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to  add  to  the  i>ermanent  fond,  which  broaght  iu  $150,000  in  less  than 
three  years.    Of  this  sum,  Mr.  Sheffield  gave  more  than  half. 
In  1870  a  careful  observer  said : 

It  18  because  'we  believe  no  institution  in  the  country  can  boast  a  body  of  men  mon 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  university  spirit,  the  desire  to  live  by  truth  andfof 
truth,  than  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  that  we  think  they  can  never  go  wrong,  in 
placing  what  they  are  doing  for  the  American,  as  something  better  and  distinct  from 
the  American  engineer  or  chemist,  foremost  among  their  claims  to  the  support  and 
gratitude  of  the  community. ' 

THE   ART  SCHOOL. 

The  Trumbull  Gallery  had  but  few  additions  for  many  years.  In  1868 
the  statues  of  Demosthenes  and  Sophocles,  already  spoken  of,  came 
to  Linonia,  and  a  loan  exhibition  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall  for  two 
months  during  that-summer.  Seven  thousand  people  visited  it,  and  the 
enthusiasm  it  evoked  led  to  a  course  of  art  lectures  by  E.  E.  Salisbury, 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Andrew  D.  White,  Prof.  Greene,  of  ]^ew  York,  and 
Mr.  Denning,  of  Hartford.' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixties  the  cause  of  art  education  was  im- 
pressed by  Nathaniel  Jocelyn  on  Augustus  R.  Street,  a  wealthy  citiiea 
of  ITew  Haven,  so  strongly  ^  that  he  offered  the  corporation  "to  erect, 
at  his  sole  expense,  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Chapel  and  High  streets, 
on  the  college  grounds,  to  be  used  for  a  school  of  the  fine  arts.''*  ffiB 
aim  was  not  simply -to  found  a  museum,  but  to  establish  a  school  ibr 
practical  instruction  in  art,  for  those  of  both  sexes  who  were  desiroua 
of  pursuing  the  fine  arts  as  a  profession,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate 
a  taste  for  and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  among  the  undergraduates  and 
others.^  He  first  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  the  "study  of  art 
comes  within  the  scope  of  a  great  university,''^  and  founded  the  first  art 
school  in  an  American  institution  of  higher  learning  and,  technicaOy 
speaking,  the  first  one  connected  with  a  university  in  the  world.*  The 
offer  of  the  building  was  made  March  24,  1804;  the  comer  stone  laid  in 
November,  and  the  structure  was  finished  just  before  commencement 
in  1866.*  It  is  revived  Gothic  in  style  and  consists  of  two  wings,  34  by 
80  feet  and  36  by  76  feet,  connected  by  a  central  building,  44  by  33  feet 
The  walls  are  of  Portland  and  Jersey  stone,  with  yellow  Ohio  stone 
ornaments.  Its  arches  are  of  alternate  Belleville  and  Cleveland  stone, 
and  the  columns  of  the  front  porch  are  of  Gloucester  polished  granite, 
with  the  capitals  of  Cleveland  stone  carved  after  natural  foliage,  with 

'  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  tried  to  get  Brush  and  Whitney  away  in  1869;  Nafot 
10,70.     (E.  L.  Godkin.) 

•Yale  Book,  ii,  140  (J.  F.  Weir). 

»  Connecticnt  Post,  March  9,  1878. 

<  Yale  Book,  ii,  116  (J.  M.  Hoppin). 

^The  baildiu;;  was  crcctod  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect  of  the  NB^iODMl 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York.    (Connecticut  Post,  March  9, 1878.) 
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original  designs.     In  the  basement  are  drawing  and  modeling  rooms; 
the  first  story  contains  studios,  classrooms,  and  libraries;  *the  second, 
two  large  galleries,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  two  wide  corridors  filled 
with  casts.*     The  cost  of  the  building  was  $175,000;  and  Mrs.  Street, 
J    after  her  husband's  death,  also  endowed  the  professorship  of  painting 
with  $50,000.    His  own  gifts  to  the  art  school  amounted  to  $317,882.50 
in  all.     In  addition,  he  gave  $44,690.47  to  the  academical  department, 
and  $48,805  to  the  divinity  school.*    Mr.  Street  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  but  not  before  he  had  approved,  on  July  25, 1865,  a 
scheme  for  the  government  of  the  school,  prepared  by  President  Woolsey. 
It  provided  for  a  council  of  five,  of  whom  the  president  of  Yale  College 
should  be  the  chairman,  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  them  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  of  art.''    This  held  its  first  meeting  January,  1866.    In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1867  an  exhibition  of  loaned  paintings  was 
held  in  the  new  bnilding.    The  proceeds  were  over  $4,000,  and  the  profits, 
1700,  were  used  to  buy  casts.^    In  the  spring  of  1868  the  Jarves  collection, 
illustrative  of  Italian  art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
ionsisting  of  some  120  pictures,*  was  mortgaged  to  the  school  and 
placed  in  the  galleries.    These  paintings  were  collected  by  James  Jack- 
son Jarves,  and  arie  very  fine,  comprising  many  panel  paintings  in  tem- 
pera.    Later  they  were  purchased  by  the  school. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Weir  was  chosen  Art  director  and  Professor  of  Painting 
in  1869.  The  professorship  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Street,  and  called, 
from  bcr  father,  William  LeflBngwell.  It  is  required  that  the  occupant 
of  tlie  position  belong  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.*  Pro£ 
WttT^e  personal  acquaintance  with  artists  and  owners  of  paintings  has 
enabled  him  to  gather  fine  collections.  He  returned  from  Europe  in 
September,  1869,  and  took  the  place  he  has  since  held.  D.  Cady  Eaton 
was  at  the  same  time  made  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  a  position 
he  resigned  in  1876.  In  .1870,  and  for  some  years  following,  there  were 
other  loan  exhibitions,  the  proceeds  from  which  went  to  increase  the 
number  of  casts.  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  gave  the  school  AUston's  Jere- 
miahy  valued  at  $7,000,  and  E.  E.  Salisbury,  Henry  Famam,  E.  S.  Fel- 
lowes,  and  others  have  made  gifts.^ 

GBADTJATBS  UNDER  PRESIDENT  WOOLSEY. 

Thwlng,'  in  his  book  on  American  colleges,  says: 

Kine-tenths  of  the  distinguished  graduates  from  1819  to  1850  either  were  the  first 
or  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  A  student  who 
^mnked  low  in  college  has  seldom  succeeded  in  attaining  a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
^Cession. 

•  Yale  Book,  ii,  142  (J.  F.  Weir).  *  Yale  Book,  ii,  142. 

•Yale  Book,  n,  146  (J.  M.  Hoppin).  «  Yale  Book,  ii,  144. 

'  Yale  Book,  ii,  143.  ^  Page  126. 

^Connectient  Post,  March  9,  1878. 
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This  is  true  as  to  Yale's  honor  men,  for  they  have  ever  done  well  ia 
the  world.  The  average  age  of  stadents  at  entrance,  for  the  first  half 
century,  was  17  5  it  then  slightly  decreased  for  fifty  years,  and  since 
has  risen  again  till  now  the  average  is  considerably  over  18  and,  conse- 
quently, most  who  graduate  ore  over  22.^  These  graduates  have  scat- 
tered more  widely  than  those  of  any  other  American  college,  and  ^' Yaltf  8 
immense  influence  inpartibus  alienorum  (she  draws  over  60  per  cent  of 
her  students  from  States  not  in  Kew  England)  is  due  to  the  fi\ct  tbat 
she  has  educated  a  great  number  of  Eastern-bred  men  in  the  West  and 
in  the  Middle  States.  Wherever  one  travels  in  the  West  he  finds  10 
Yale  men  to  1  Harvard  man,  and  in  New  York  the  proportion  must  be 
2  to  1.^2 

Of  the  influence  of  these  graduates  on  the  United  States  the  late 
President  Barnard,  of  Columbia,  said :  **  Probably  no  college  can  justly 
claim  to  have  done  more  through  her  sons  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
world,  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  for  the  encow- 
agement  of  every  species  of  philanthropic  spirit"^  In  1847  graduated 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  United  States  Senator,  governor  of  Missouri,  and 
unsuccessfol  candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1872.  In  the  same  class 
were  F.  W.  M.  HoUiday,  governor  of  Virginia;  G.  G.  Barnard  andC. 
F.  Sanford,  judges  of  the  MTew  York  supreme  court;  and  E.  S.  Sanford, 
and  J.  M.  Bury,  who  attained  like  honors  in  Connecticut  and  Minne- 
sota, respectively. 

In  1848  were  graduated  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  of  the  Massachusette 
supreme  court,  and  Nathaniel  Shipman,  United  States  district  judge  for 
Connecticut.    President  Dwight  was  in  the  class  of  1849,  as  was  F.  M. 
Finch,  judge  of  the  court  of  api>eals  of  New  York.    Bev.  Dr.  L.  W. 
Bacon  is  an  alumnus  of  1850,  as  are  Pro£  H.  A.  Newton,  Ellis  IL  Bob- 
erts,  of  Utica,  and  Eev.  William  Brush,  president  of  Iowa  University. 
In  1851  were  graduated  Eev.  William  K.  Douglas,  president  of  Jefet- 
son  College,  Missouri;  John  W.  Feam,  minister  to  Bounuuua,  Servia^ 
and  Greece;  Bobbins  Little,  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  Bbv. 
Dr.  T.  T.  Munger.    Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo  graduated  a  year  later  with 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  x)resident  of  California  University,  audnov 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Col.  William  P.  Johnston,  president  of 
Tulane  University;  President  Homer  B.  Spragae,  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota;  Hon.  W.  M.  Stewart,  United  States  Senator;  Liaurenee 
McCuUy,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Hawaii,  and  Charles  E.  Tan- 
derberg,  who  held  like  honor  in  Minnesota.    In  the  class  of  1853  are 

>  Dexter,  Yalo  University,  p.  100.  The  youngest  grndunte,  Charles  Channcey, 
1792,  was  15  years  and  26  days.  Only  two  graduates  have  been  centenarians.  Smith, 
Williams,  and  Brown  are  the  only  names  represented  hy  over  100  men  on  the  Tri- 
ennial.   The  average  age  at  death  of  graduates  is  59.4  years.    (Y.  U.,  pp.  97,  99.) 

« Nation,  49,148.  (E.  D.  Page.)  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  Harvard's  students  ireie 
recently  found  to  bo  from  Massachusott^t ;  less  than  32  per  cent  of  Yale's  firom  Con- 
neotlcut.    (Science,  7,  103.) 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  v,  723.  • 
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fouud  R,L.  Gibson,  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Edward  C. 
Billiiigs,  United  States  district  judge  for  Louisiana;  Rev.  Charlton  T. 
LewiSy  Hon.  Geo.  Sliiras,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Andrew 
D.White,  president  of  Cornell  and  minister  to  Germany  and  Russia; 
Edinaud  C.  Stedman,  the  iK)et,  and  Wayne  MacYeagh,  United  States 
Attorney-General  and  minister  to  Turkey.  With  such  a  list  of  honored 
names,  no  wonder  tlie  class  of  1853  vies  with  that  of  1837. 

Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  president  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
John  C.  Sanders,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  Western  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, are  alumni  of  1854.  A  year  later  William  Be  W.  Alexander, 
president  of  Oahn  College,  was  graduated.  Two  United  States  Supreme 
Cqurt  judges,  David  J.  Brewer  and  Henry  B.  Brown,  graduatedin  1856 
in  the  class  with  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Prof.  L.  R.  Packard. 

John  T.  Croxton,  minister  to  Bolivia,  Rev.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Rev. 
Angnstus  H.  Strong,  president  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Cyrus  G,  Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  were  gradu- 
ated in  1857.    A  year  later  the  class  contained  George  P.  Andrews, 
judge  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  David  G.  Brinton,  the  archaeolo- 
gist, and  William  W.  Armstrong,  attorney-general  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.    Bishop  0.  P.  Robertson,  of  Missouri,  Eugene  Schuyler,  and 
Bev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  were  members  of  the  class  of  1850.    William 
Walter  Phelps,  United  States  minister  to  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
Mark  P.  Knowlton,  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  were 
graduated  a  year  later.    In  1861,  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Fisher,  president  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  and  Edward  R.  Sill,  the  poet,  graduated. 
GovefTuor  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Carolina,  John  W.  John- 
son, preadent  of  Oregon  University,  Albert  P.  Judd,  chief  judge  of 
HawaSy  and  Buchanan  Winthrop  were  in  the  class  of  1862.    George 
W.  Atherton,  president  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Rev.  Cortlandt  White- 
head, bishop  of  Pittsburg,  I.  G.  Vann,  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court,  William  O.  Whitney,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Prof.  William 
G.  Samner,  Rev.  Leander  T.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  presi- 
dent of  Doane  College,  H.H.Ingersoll,  judge  of  the  Tennessee  supreme 
cotnrt,  Rev.  E.  A.Ware  and  Rev.  H.  Bumstead,  both  presidents  of  At- 
lanta University,  were  all  members  of  the  famous  class  of  1863.    Rev.  H. 
A.  Slamson  is  of  the  class  of  1865,  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hincks  of  that  of  1866, 
and  Henry  T.  Eddy,  president  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Geo. 
Peabody  Wetmore,  formerly  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  of  that  of  1867. 
lie  Baron  B.  Colt,  of  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court,  and  Prof.  Henry 
P.  Wright,  are  alumni  of  1868.    President  Austin  Scott,  of  Rutgers,  was 
gradnated  in  1869;  Prof.  W.  H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  In  1870, 
and  Prof.  O.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard,  in  1871. 

TVben  the  call  to  arms  came  in  1861,  Yale  responded  nobly  to  the 
nation's  cry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Yale  men,  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  served  in  their  country's  army,  and  of  these  106  died 
tbat  the  country  might  be  saved.    On  July  26,  1865,  services  were 
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held  in  commeiuoration  of  their  gallant  deeds,  and  Eev.  Horace  Bush- 
nell  delivered,  an  address.  Among  the  most  important  of  Tale's  sons 
who  fought  for  the  Union  were  Gen.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Gen.  Alfred 
Terry,  a  graduate  of  the  law  school,  and  Theodore  Winthrop  (Yale 
College,  1848).  On  the  other  side  some  Tale  men  fought  valiantly, 
among  them  Gen.  Bichard  Taylor  and  Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston.^ 

LIFE  AT  YALE. 

The  intimate  connection  of  Yale  with  the  State  of  Connecticut  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  As  Leonard  Bacon  said,  "  More  than  any  other 
institution,  it  is  the  pride  of  the  sturdy  little  State  which  chartered  it, 
which  gave  out  of  a  scanty  treasury  to  the  relief  of  its  early  poverty, 
and  which  has  not  ceased  to  watch  over  it  or  to  have  its  share  in  the 
immediate  control  of  it."  *  The  chief  benefactors  to  the  university  have 
been  Connecticut  men  J  for  example,  Sheffield,  Farnam,  Marquand,  Street, 
Battell,  De  Forest,  and  Loomis.  Furthermore,  its  religious  character 
has  affected  it  as  much  as  its  position,  and,  making  its  graduates  ear- 
nest Christian  men,  working  not  for  culture  only,  but  also  for  Christian 
culture,'  it  has  placed  the  country  under  great  obligations  to  it.  The 
very  air  of  Yale  is  moral,  so  that,  as  the  representative  of  a  neighboring 
university  said  at  a  gathering  of  Christian  young  men  at  Yale,  "  With 
you  it  is  the  thing  to  be  good." 

In  its  curriculum  '*  Yale  has  refused  to  take  any  step  which  implies 
a  diminished  esteem  for  liberal  education,  according  to  the  old  stand- 
ard." It  has  widened  its  courses  and  given  students  election  of  courses, 
when  they  are  far  enough  advanced  to  judge  for  themselves;  but  in  ita 
required  studies  both  Latin  and  Greek  keep  their  place,  and  "  the 
degrees  that  are  proper  for  those  who  have  pursued  the  regular  college 
course  are  not  given  to  others."  * 

The  standards  of  entrance  were  steadily  raised  during  President 
Woolsey's  administration,  until  it  could  be  said  recently  that  "  no  other 
college  has  rejected  so  large  a  percentage  of  candidates  for  admission 
or  sent  away  so  many  for  failing  to  keep  up  to  its  standard  of  scholar- 
ship."* 

An  unique  idea  was  set  on  foot  at  Yale  during  Woolsey's  presi- 
dency, whose  success  was  so  near  that  its  failure  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted.  The  University  Quarterly,  called  for  the  first  numbCT" 
or  so  the  Undergraduate,  sent  forth  its  prospectus  on  October  27, 1858, 
and  was  first  issued  in  1860.  It  was  intended  "  to  enlist  the  active 
talent  of  young  men  in  America  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  foreign  uni- 
versities, in  the  discussion  of  questions  and  the  communication  of 

»  Yale  Booky  ii,  25  q.,  J.  S.  Johnston. 

«  New  Englander  (N.  8.).  IV,  509. 

'New  Englander,  XVI,  438,  and  (N.  8.)  IV,  509. 

*  New  Englander,  XXVIII,  301  (H.  A.  Beers). 

•Science,  7, 103. 
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intelligence  of  common  interest  to  students.'^  It  was  edited  at  YaJe, 
and  bad  eighteen  colleges  connected  with  it  at  its  start.  These  were 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England,  and  comprised  Berlin, 
Cambridge,  Heidelberg,  Columbia,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mich- 
igan, Wesleyan,  Williams,  etc.  Harvard  helped  but  little,  but  Amherst 
sent  many  contributions. 

In  1860  a  convention  of  the  editors  was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  twenty-eight  colleges  wei-e  connected  with  it  when  the  war  killed 
it  In  1861.    About  one-half  the  entire  matter  was  contributed  at  YaJe.^ 

In  1865  was  founded  the  Yale  Potpourri,  an  annual,  much  the  same 
as  the  older  Banner,  and  appearing  later  in  the  year.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Scroll  and  Keys  Society  and  is  yearly  edited  by  two  of  its  members. 

In  1865  a  revolution  in  college  journalism  began  at  Yale,  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Yale  Oourant  by  C.  0.  Chatfield,  Lovell  Hall,  John  Buck- 
ingham, Kichard  E.  Smyth,  and ,  of  the  class  of  1866.    It 

was  a  weekly,  and  of  a  lighter  character  than  the  literary  monthlies 
which  had  been  in  vogue.  It  set  the  fashion,  which  one  college  after 
another  followed,  and  now  scarcely  any  prominent  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  without  such  a  paper.  On  July  10, 1867,  it  was  changed  to  the 
College  Courant,  an  intercollegiate  paper,  edited  by  Charles  C.  Chat- 
field,  and  in  that  guise  was  very  successful  for  several  years.^  On  May 
7, 1870,  the  Yale  Courant  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  College 
Conrant,  and  that  fall  as  a  separate  paper.  It  is  now  published  bi- 
weekly, and  represents  the  light  literature  of  Yale,  as  the  "  Lit"  does 
the  more  dignified  literature.  A  college  bookstore  was  started  by 
some  theological  students  in  1851,  and  was  moved  in  1867  to  the  read- 
ing room,  then  on  the  ground  floor  of  South  Middle.  A  branch  post- 
office  was  kept  there  in  1868  and  1869,  as  there  was  then  no  free  deliv- 
ery to  the  colleges.    The  store  was  sold  to  C.  C.  Chatfield  in  1870. 

MUSIC  AND   GLEE   CLUBS. 

In  1812  the  class  of  1813  formed  a  musical  society,  called  the  Bee- 
thoven Society;*  it  acted  as  college  choir  a  few  years  later  and  until 
1855.*  It  died  in  1868,  as  the  Glee  Club  took  its  place.  In  1856  the 
Cecilia  Society  was  founded,  which  soon  joined  the  Beethoven.  E.  S. 
Willis  (Yale  College,  1841)  gave  great  impulse  to  music  during  his  col- 
lege course.  Under  his  influence  the  first  public  concert  was  given  at 
commencement,  1840.  In  1850  a  piano  was  bought  for  services  in  the 
college  chai>el;  two  years  later  an  organ  was  purchased,  and  in  1854 
Joseph  Batten  gave  $5,000  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  of  the  science 

'  Four  Yean  at  Tale,  425-460.  Transient  papers  during  this  period  were:  Meer- 
•diAam,  1857;  Excuse  Paper,  1860;  K.  B.,185-;  Arbiter,  1853;  Hornet,  1847;  Scalpel, 
1856;  Index,  1860;  Yale  Review,  1857-'58. 

•  Four  Years  at  Yale,  460-479. 

'  It  was  an  orchestra  at  first 

«  A^n  from  1857  to  1860. 
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of  music.    Eight  years  later  his  sister,  Mrs.  William  A.  Larned,  doubled 
the  fund,  and  at  her  death  left  $5,000  more.    lu  consequence  of  this 
giftGustav  J.  Stoeckel  was  made  organist  and  teacher  of  music  iu  1854, 
a  position  he  still  holds.    Mrs.  Larned  also  endowed  a  musical  hbrary,^ 
in  which  are  contained  ^^  all  the  works  of  many  musicians  and  themo«t 
important  ones  of  all. "  ^    The  first  glee  club  worthy  of  the  name  WiW 
that  of  the  class  of  1863,  and  its  first  concert  was  at  the  Third  CJongre- 
gational  Church,  Guilford,  July  24, 1861.    Soon  the  practice  of  having 
a  university  glee  club  grew  up.    It  is  now  supplemented  by  the  second 
glee  club.    During  the  Christmas  and  Easter  recesses  the  glee  club 
takes  Western  and  Southern  trips,  which  are  very  pleasant  to  tbe  mt* m- 
bers,  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  places  visited,  and  help  to 
keep  the  college  prominently  before  the  public.    In  addition  to  this, 
occasional  concerts  are  given  during  term  time  in  neighboring  cities, 
and  two  especial  ones  in  New  Haven — in  January,  at  the  time  of  the 
junior  promenade,  and  at  commencement.    Both  of  the  clubs  have  a 
banjo  club  attached,  whose  music  varies  the  programme.    Th^e  have 
been  at  times  Yale  orchestras,  the  last  one  dying  in  1889. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  biennials  were  six  weeks'  before  commencement 
and,  after  they  were  finished  and  the  Townsend  prize  spoken  for  and 
awarded,  then  came  presentation  day,  when,  according  to  theory,  the 
faculty  present  to  the  president  the  candidates  for  degrees  whom  they 
find  worthy  of  the  honor.    Then,  as  now,  came  the  class  i)oem  and  ora- 
tion, the  announcement  of  honors  by  the  president,  and  the  parting  ode. 
After  that  there  came  the  presentation  dinner,  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  next  the  class  histories,^  introduced  by  the  class  of  1854,  in  which 
jokes  are  gotten  off  on  all  the  class,  lemonade  is  drunk,  and  long  white 
clay  pipes  are  smoked  and  given  to  young  lady  friends.     Since  1867 
the  audience  has  sat  on  raised  scats  on  the  campus,  arranged  like  an 
amphitheater.    Then  came  and  still  comes  the  planting  of  the  class  Ivy, 
a  custom  begun  by  the  class  of  1852.    The  walls  of  the  library  were  first 
used,  but,  since  they  have  been  covered,  Dwight  Hall,  Battell  Chapd, 
and  Osbom  Memorial  Hall  have  been  used.    After  singing  the  Ivy  ode 
and  visiting  the  president  and  popular  professors,  the  class  disperses. 
In  the  evening  occurred,  in  1872,  the  Wooden  Spoon  exhibition,  till 
the  faculty  put  a  stop  to  it  on  ground  of  expensiveness.    Originally 
founded  in  1848  as  a  burlesque  on  Junior  exhibition  with  its  jwmpons 
and  learned  speeches,  it  retained  some  of  its  old  characteristics,  but 

»  Four  years  at  Yale,  p.  302.  «  Yale  Book,  n,  479  (G.  J.  Sioeckel). 

'Now  Presentation  is  the  Monday  before  commencement.  In  former  times  tbe 
Bully  CInb  was  presented  and  senior  society  men  Initiated  on  this  day.  ELaipenv 
29,  497  (1864).    Four  Years  afc  Yale,  pp.  480, 499. 

*  These  now  occur  on  Monday  of  commencement  we^c 
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had  eoBid  to  be  chiefly  uoted  for  the  givlag  of  a  costly  wooden  spoon  ^ 
of  carved  rosewood  to  the  most  popular  man  of  the  class.  Since  its 
abolition  the  evening  is  occapied  by  the  Senior  Promenade  in  Alumni 
Hall,  wiien  cari)ets  are  stretched  over  the  campus  walks  and  couples 
roam  to  and  fro  under  the  light  of  Chinese  lanterns,  or  hide  themselves 
away  in  the  rooms  of  D  wight  Hall,  or  dance  on  the  polished  floor  of 
Alumni  Hall,  forgetful  that  examinations  were  held  there  only  a  week 
before. 

Then  came  commencement  week  after  the  Senior  vacation,  wiiich  is  no 
more.    It  has  always  begun  with  the  Baccalaureate  from  the  president 
in  the  eoU^e  chapel,  where  sage  words  of  advice  are  heard  by  the  class, 
sobered  by  the  thought  of  going  out  to  battle  with  the  world.    This  was 
followed  in  the  evening  by  the  Yale  Missionary  Society  anniversary  in 
Ceuter  Church,  to  whicli  service  has  succeeded  of  lato  years  a  praise 
se:  vice  in  the  chapeL^    The  town  is  filled  with  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  students  and  with  graduates  returning  to  their  alma  mater j  and 
everything  is  gay.  The  ceremonies  of  Monday,  class  histories  and  Senior 
"pn)jn,"  as  they  are  to-day,  have  been  described.    In  the  olden  time, 
(Ml  Monday  and  Tuesday  came  the  oral  entrance  examinations,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  written  ones  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
of  the  week.    These  were  followed  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  concio 
ad  elerum  in  the  ITorth  Church  on  Tuesday  evening  and  by  alumni  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  morning.    On  Wednesday  afternoon  came  the  anni- 
versaries  of  Linonia  and  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  that  evening  the  ^  BK 
address  and  the  class  suppers.    Thursday  then  was  the  last,  the  great 
day  of  the  feast,  the  commencement  day.    They  were  a  long  suffering 
people  in  those  days  and  endured  two  long  sessionfs  of  speaking  till 
180Sj  when  the  ceremonies  were  cut  down,  so  as  to  occur  in  the  fore- 
noon alone.    The  festivities  then  ended  wi&a  president's  reception  at 
his  house. 

The  date  of  commencement  has  constantly  moved  forward.  In  1809 
it  was  the  second  Wednesday  in  September;  in  1831  it  was  moved  to 
the  third  Wednesday  in  August;  1850  saw  a  further  change  to  the  last 
Thursday  in  July.  In  1860  it  came  one  week  earlier;  in  1870,  still 
another,  and  in  1872  it  was  made  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  which 
it  still  is.  The  ceremonies  are  held,  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  Center 
Ghnreh,  to  which  the  procession  marches  as  of  yore.  Within  the 
church  the  ladies  occupy  the  galleries  and  the  north  aisle;  the  men,  the 
rest  of  the  church.  Legend  saith  thisjplan  was  adopted  because,  when, 
in  former  days,  they  were  allowed  to  sit  together,  such  a  whispering 
arose  that  at  times  the  speakers  scarcely  could  be  heard.^ 

(  Tho  oostom  is  said  to  havo  coine  from  Cambridgo,  where  a  wooden  spoon  is  given 
to  tiie  lowest  man  on  the  appo'intmoat  list.  The  committee  managing  the  entertain- 
iBent  at  Tale  wore  known  as  cochXeawnaU,    (Four  Yeais  ai  Yale,  405, 522.) 

•  Harpors,  27,785  (IS©). 
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Nowadays,  the  day  before  commenceraeut  (Tuesday)  has  the  Alumni 
meeting  in  the  moruing,  the  law  school  commencement,  the  medical 
school  anniversary,  and  the  Tale-Harvard  baseball  game  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  Glee  Club  concert  and  Senior  German  in  the  evening. 
After  the  speaking  of  commencement  day,  comes  now  the  alumni  din- 
ner, when  Alumni  hall  is  crowded  with  graduates,  some  of  whom, 
overflowing  its  limits,  eat  under  a  large  tent  on  the  campus.  After  the 
dinner  there  is  speaking,  usually  fine,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  the 
president's  reception  to  the  graduates  in  the  art  school.  The  festivi- 
ties of  commencement  week  end  with  the  Yale-Harvard  boat  race  on 
the  Thames  at  New  London  and  the  jubilation  in  New  Haven  which 
follows,  if  Tale  is  successful  in  the  race. 

CUSTOMS  AT   YALE. 

Till  a  comparatively  late  day,  some  of  the  antiquated  rules  of  a  cen- 
tury back  were  unrepealed.  In  the  code  of  1862,  we  find  such  obsolete 
rules  as  that  each  student  must  sign  a  pledge  "  particularly,  that  I  will 
faithfully  avoid  all  intemperance,  profanity,  gaming,  and  all  indecent, 
disorderly  behavior,  and  disrespectful  conduct  to  the  faculty,  and  all 
combinations  to  resist  their  authority.^    Others  are  such  as  these: 

If  any  student  shall  profess  or  endeavor  to  propagate  a  disbelief  in  the  Diviue 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  shall  persist  therein,  after  admonition,  he  shall 
no  longer  be  a  member  of  the  college. 

No  student  shaU  make  an  excursion  in  a  sail  boat  without  permission  and  no  per- 
mission shall  be  given  to  sail  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

No  student  shall,  anywhere  in  New  Haven,  act  a  part  in  or  be  present  at  any  the- 
atrical performance. 

No  student  shall  play  at  billiards,  cards,  or  dice,  or  any  other  unlawful  game,  w 
at  any  game  for  a  wager,  or  shall  keep  cards  in  his  chamber. 

Students  arc  forbidden  to  furnish  an  engraved  card  of  invitation  for  any  college 
exhibition. 

This  last  was  to  prevent  extravagance  among  the  students.  It  is  bat 
just  to  say  that  these  were  never  enforced  at  this  date,  but  remained  as 
fossils  from  early  times.  The  junior  class  gave  a  ball  in  August,  1840. 
The  junior  promenade  was  held  first  in  1851  and  was  first  connected 
with  the  times  of  the  junior  exhibition.  It  did  not  arise  to  prominence 
till  later  and  since  1863  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  succession. 
Now  held  in  January,  the  junior  promenade  is  the  great  social  event  of 
the  college  year.  It  is  preceded  by  a  glee  club  concert  tlie  Monday 
before,  and  followed  by  class  germans  the  night  after.  The  "prom'* 
itself  is  held  in  the  armory,  the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  and  the  floor 
is  always  crowded,  1,500  or  2,000  being  there. 

From  about  1855  sprang  up  the  custom  of  the  two  literary  societies 
having  a  joint  Thanksgiving  jubilee,  at  which  freshmen  were  made  sport 
of.  Hazing  was  never  quite  so  barbarous  at  Yale  as  at  some  other 
colleges,  yet,  with  *^  smoking  out  "and  being  "taken  out"  by  sopho- 
mores, a  freshman^s  life  was  not  happy.  He  has  always  been  made  to 
feel  his  inferiority  and  the  precious  privilege  of  "  sitting  on  the  fence," 
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n  time  immemorial,  till  a  few  years  a^o,  was  the  dearest 
ff  a  Yale  man,  was  denied  liim  until  lie  became  a  sopbo- 
iterly  they  were  allowed  to  f?it  on  the  fence  if  they  beat  the 
eshmeu  at  baseball  in  the  spring,  which  they  strove  for  so 
;hat  only  one  class — that  of  1889 — ever  lost  the  privilege, 
rormerly  could  not  carry  canes  at  all  and  still  can  not  do  it 
tgton's  Birthday.  The  date  of  this  emancipation  in  this  re- 
elebrated  till  recently  by  nun  ching  in  procession,  carrying 
nes,  called  'Miangers.''  This  practice  the  faculty  has  lately 
A  further  restriction  forbids  tlie  wearing  of  beaver  hats 
^hington's  Birthday  of  sojdiomore  year,  linslies  at  Yale 
'ough  and  tumble  affairs,  yet  have  been  singularly  free  from 
idents.  Of  course  the- sophoniorcH  buried  Euclid  in  early 
;lass  of  18C3  being  the  last  to  keep  up  the  practice.  Class 
ve  been  taken  for  many  y/^irs,  and  class  statistics,  which 
athered  in  1858  and  first  issuod  as  a  pamphlet  in  1870,  ap- 
t  time  before  graduation.  As  has  been  stated,  the  moral 
e  is  good  for  a  large  college.  While,  of  conrse,  there  are 
1  fellows  "and  a  very  few  who  are  utterly  dei>raved,  the 
are  earnest,  good  men,  and  in  nearly  every  graduating  class 
If  are  church  members^ 

1  17,  1854,  occurred  the  great  riot.  That  week  a  variety 
]>erforming  at  Howard's  Athenaeum,  corner  of  Church  and 
ets,  and  the  students  and  '^  townies"  granted  their  applause 
0  two  different  singers.  lUid  feeling  arose  and  ou  Friday 
■  40  or  50  students  who  were  there  were  wai-ned  by  the  po- 
nob  had  assembled  without  the  hall  awaiting  them.  They 
line  and,  guarded  by  a  few  policemen,  made  their  way 
i  sullen  crowd,  which  followed  them.  When  tliey  reached 
Lrch  some  one  started  singing  "Gaudeamus."  The  mob 
n  the  rear  row  of  students  and  one  of  these,  who  it  was 
^u,  plunged  a  dirk  int(»  the  heart  of  one  of  the  rioters, 
3  were  fired  and  the  students  got  safely  to  South  College, 
;  of  their  fellow  students  were  assembled.  When  the  mob 
reak  in  the  doors  they  got  an  old  cannon  and  trained  it 
i  college.  The  police  managed  to  spike  this  in  the  confusion 
athered  forces  to  drive  the  rioters  away.  This  was  the  last 
and  gown  fight,  though  there  was  a  firemen's  riot  on  Feb- 
58,  in  which  a  man  was  killed  on  High  street.^ 

GKOW^TH    OF   ATHLETICS. 

annual  football  game  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
the  green  was  abolished  by  the  fa(;ulty  in  1857  because  of  its 
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Some  games  havd  retained  their  place  as  peculiarly  the  property  of 
some  one  class  to  this  day,  and  no  one  but  a  dignified  senior  would  dsy^ 
to  spin  tops,  play  marbles,  roll  hopps,  or  recreate  himself  with  the  at- 
tractive "niger  infans^  or  "niggex  baby.''  Quoits  are  the  pecuhar 
property  of  theologues.  Hare  and  hounds  has  been  tried  by  Yale 
often,  but  has  never  gained  a  permanent  foothold.  In  winter  tiie 
gla^y  surface  of  Lake  Whitney  offers  fine  skating,  and  itb  placid 
waters  furnish  delightful  rowing  in  summer,  when  sailing  in  the  harbor 
is  also  popular. 

Yale's  growing  interest  in  boating  led  to  the  organization  of  the  lale 
navy  in  1853,  with  six  boat  clubs  and  a  commodore.  A  year  before, 
occurred  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  Yale- 
HMvard  boat  races.  In  1860  a  system  of  having  four-year  clubs  in- 
stead of  class  ones  was  begun,  and  nearly  all  the  college  belonged  to 
the  Glyuna,  Yaruna,  or  Mxie,  the  last  named  living  only  four  years. 
"Sheff"  also  had  a  boat  club,  called  the  Undine.  In  1868  the  system 
was  changed  again  so  as  to  have  five  clubs,  one  firom  each  class  in  the 
college  proper  and  one  from  the  scientific  schooL  The  Yale  University 
Boat  Club,  as  now  organized,  was  founded  in  1870,  and  the  title  of 
commodore  was  changed  to  that  of  president. 

The  first  boathouse  was  built  in  1859  and  was  only  an  old  shed.  In 
1863  a  new  one  was  built  for  $3,400,  which  at  the  time  was  the^best  in 
the  country.  The  club  was  incorporated  in  the  same  year.  The  mad 
flats  where  the  house  was  built  were  leased  from  the  Hartford  and  Kew 
Haven  Kailroad  Company,  but  no  rent  was  ever  charged.  In  187fi  the 
present  boathouse,  a  fine,  comnHxiious  building,  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  $16,500.  Class  races  occur  every  spring  and  fall,  now  held  on 
Lake  Whitney  but  formerly  either  on  New  Haven  Harbor  or  at  Lake 
Saltonstall,  some  4  miles  to  the  east.  These  sure  occasions  of  great  in- 
terest. In  1852  the  Undine  Boat  Club  of  Tale  raced  unsuccessMy 
the  Oneidas  of  Harvard,  and  that  began  intercollegiate  racing  fi)r 
Tale.  Occasional  races  occurred  till  1864,  when  regular  yearly  races 
were  arranged,  which  took  place  between  the  two  colleges  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  till  1870. 

Baseball  was  first  played  in  1859,  and  on  September  30, 1865,  the 
Tale  University  Baseball  Club  played  its  first  int^coUegiate  game  with 
the  Agallifwis  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  won  by  the  score  of  39  to  13.^ 

RESIGNATION  OF  PSESIDENT  WOOLSEY. 

In  1871  President  Woolsey,  being  70  years  of  age,  felt  himself  no 
longer  able  to  bear  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  his  office,  and 
tiierefbre  resigned  it.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  activity.  He  was 
connected  with  the  college  by  giving  lectures  on  international  law  in 
the  law  school  and  by  serving  on  the  corporation  till  1884.     He  was 

■ . —        ■ 
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of  the  American  revisers  of  the  JSTew  Testament,  iii  wliich 
r,  Howard  Crosby  said  of  liim:  "His  erudition,  liisjudgnient, 
ar  statement,  on  the  one  side,  and  bis  courtesy,  gentleness, 
ty,  on  the  other,  fitted  bim  peculiarly  for  his  position  and 
3  crowning  charm  to  oar  coterie."  In  1877  ho  published  a 
rk,  "Political  Science;  or,  the  State  Theoretically  and  Prac- 
sidcred.^  He  was  ono  of  the  editors  of  Johnson's  Eiicyclo- 
was  active  in  many  ways.  Feeling  that  a  citizen  ought  to 
*st  in  politics,  he  accepted  a  noininatiou  for  Presidential 
n  the  Eepublican  party  in  187G  and  1884.  Devoted  to  Yale 
;,  he  died,  after  some  montlis  of  fuling  health,  July,  1880. 
jral  his  successor.  President  Dwight,  said  of  hiin: 

3y  -was  80  venerable  tliat  ho  impressed  every  iuteUigent  person  who 
He  had  richness  of  magnetism,  much  of  the  poetic  nuiid^  large  mental 
ess  to  thought,  in  many  lines  oripjinality  and  v^iri«ty  in  his  ideas  and 
>  easo  of  perfectly  working  mechanism  in  his  mental  operations,  won- 
of  memory,  great  facility  for  accurate  learning  and  accurate  statement 
id  learned.  He  was  an  indupoudont,  hone.st,  earnest  thinker,  subject- 
ledgo  and  learning  to  the  trne  test.  Tho.so  who  came  into  connection 
students  woro  impressed  by  his  mental  characteristics  in  uU  these 
the  nearer  they  came  to  his  real  life  the  mor.i  they  were  impressed. 

noN  VII.— President  Noah  Porter  (187L-188G). 

11,  1871,  the  corx>oratiou  elected  Xoah  Porter,  Clark  pro- 
noral  philosophy,  as  President  Woolsey's  suocessor.  His 
k  on  "American  Colleges  and  the  Araerican  Public"  had 
attention  of  the  conn  try  to  him  as  an  educator,  v/hile  his 
il  work  on  "The  Human  Intellect'' had  placed  him  high 
learned  men  of  the  country.  Gentle,  mild,  and  gracious, 
ng  a  harsh  word  or  doing  an  unkind  deed,  he  has  been  so 
the  students  that,  with  one  exception  only,  every  one  of  the 
sea  graduating  under  him  voted  him  the  most  popular  pro- 
leir  entire  course.  Tliere  is  not  a  Yale  man,  old  or  young, 
[Ot  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  this  revered  instructor, 
ontinued  his  instruction  in  the  right  principles  of  luunan 
long  as  he  lived.  A  member  of  the  class  of  1831,  after 
heology  and  serving  as  a  tutor,  he  was  pastor  at  New  Mil- 
i  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  till  called  to  the  Clark  profcss- 
^0.  In  1861  he  became  an  editor  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 
in  mental  philosophy  had  its  counterpart  in  1885,  when  ho 
"  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  which  has  also  been  widely 
3  election  was  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  the  college  would 
the  lines  President  Woolsey  had  marked  out.  On  October 
5  was  inaugurated,  and  his  address  was  on  higher  education. 


1  Yale  Book,  i,  160. 
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It  strikes  the  true  keynote  of  tlie  subject.    He  regarded  tlie  agitation 
of  the  subject  as  a  favorable  sign,  showing  that  coDeges  were  not- 
losing  their  hold  on  pablio  attention .    The  jealous  interest  on  the  part  of  every  grad- 
uate that  his  own  college  should  not  be  behind  the  foremost^  indicates  that  the  point 
concerning  which  all  are  so  sensitive  is  of  no  slight  importance. 

The  higher  education  should  be  conversant  with  the  past.  An  education  whicb 
despises  the  past  is  necessarily  limited  and  narrow.  Wo  contend  that  the  instita- 
tious  of  higher  education  should  be  scats  of  learning  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

This  education  should  never  be  so  devoted  to  the  generations  which  are  gone  u 
to  forget  the  generation  which  is  now  thinkini;  and  acting.  AVhile  it  is  true  thtt 
certain  truths  and  principles  are  the  same  for  all  generations^  it  is  also  true  that 
every  age  has  its  own  methods  of  conceiving  and  applying  them,  its  own  difficulties 
in  a<;cepting  what  is  true  and  in  refuting  what  is  false,  its  own  forms  of  scientific 
inquiry,  its  own  forms  of  literary  expression.  There  is  special  need  at  the  present 
moment  that  the  student  should  sympathize  with  the  present  generation,  beotiue 
he  is  sometimes  reproached  with  being  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  because  the 
present  so  pressingly  needs  all  the  energy  and  skill  which  culture  and  learning  can 
apply  to  elevate  and  correct  it.  The  university  should  in  some  sense  be  the  teacher 
of  the  public  as  well  as  of  its  own  people. 

This  education  will  wisely  forecast  and  direct  the  future.  The  men  whom  it  traini 
are  men  of  the  future,  and,  to  a  largo  extent,  have  the  future  of  the  country  in  their 
hands.  As  students,  they  should  add  to  the  science  of  the  past;  as  teachers, they 
should  train  youth  to  the  highest  intellectual  capacity  and  achievement,  as  well  u 
to  the  noblest  impulses  and  perfection.  The  higher  education  should  aim  at  intd- 
lectual  culture,  and  respect  remote,  rather  than  immediate,  results. 

We  desire  to  make  our  undergraduate  departments  preparatory  for  university 
classes  and  schools.  A  high  tone  of  practical  ethics  should  be  enforced  by  the 
college  discipline  and  the  college  life.  To  form  the  character  is  a  le£^timate  end  of 
education  of  every  kind,  and  the  higher  its  rank,  the  more  important  is  it  that 
its  moral  and  religious  results  should  be  the  best  conceivable.  We  hold  that  ^e 
earnest  and  Christian  daily  worship  of  a  college  household  elevates  and  invigorates 
the  community,  even  though,  i-o  some  extent,  it  may  be  unconscious  of  this  influence. 
In  the  light  of  our  past  history  and  what  are  to  be  the  pressing  demands  of  this 
country,  we  assert  the  opinion  that  Yale  must  and  will  be  forever  maintained  aa  ft 
Christian  university.' 

GBOWTH  INTO  A  UNIVERSITY. 

On  March  23, 1872,  the  corporation  voted — 

Whereas  Yale  College  has,  by  the  successive  establishment  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  attained  to  the  form  of  a  university : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recognized  as  comprising  the  four  departments  of  which  a 
university  is  conmionly  understood  to  consist,  viz :  The  departments  of  theology,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  and  of  philosophy  and  the  arts. 

Bcsolved,  That  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  be  recognized  as  com- 
prising, in  addition  to  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  the  three  faculties  which  sevenilly 
instruct  the  members  of  tne  university  who  are  prosecuting  their  studies  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  or  the  degree  of  Ph.  B.* 

So  with  President  Porter  Yale  became  a  university  in  fact,  althongb 
not  in  name  till  after  his  retirement.  Cost  of  instruction  and  of  living 
had  greatly  increased  since  the  early  days,  and  in  1871,  though  the 

*  Inaugural  address,  p.  27.  '  Yale  Book,  i,  161. 
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citizens  of  New  Haven  bad  given  $900,000  in  the  i)revious  twelve 
years,  yet,  according  to  Prof.  Dana,  Yale  needed  at  once  $785,000. 
That  same  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  $6,000,  and  the  general  fund  was 
sorely  taxed  to  pay  the  current  erpenses  of  the  college.  As  a  sample 
of  the  increase  in  expense,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  expenses  of 
library,  treasurer,  and  catalogues  had  increased  from  $450  in  1831  to 
$9,000  in  1870.  Yale  was  making  the  money  given  it  go  further  "  than 
the  public  had  any  right  to  expect,^  ^  but  it  was  sorely  pressed.  The  library 
fund  only  yielded  $1,800,  and  was  very  insufficient.  It  is  true  many 
valuable  gifts  had  been  given,  but  these  were  chiefly  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  then,  as  now,  rather  drew  from  than  added  to  the  general  Aind, 
which  in  all  only  amounted  to  $127,000.  Endowments  in  many  profes- 
sorships and  increase  in  the  endowment  of  nearly  all  were  needed. 
Kew  buildings,  such  as  a  chapel  and  laboratories,  were  much  wanted. 
It  was  felt  that  "  to  stop  short,  while  others  are  advancing,  is  to  fall 
hopelessly  in  the  rear,'^  and  no  Yale  man  could  endure  that.  Among 
the  professional  schools,  the  theological  one  was  only  fairly  well  en- 
dowe<L  The  law  school  was  in  debt  to  the  college,  had  few  students, 
and  no  permanent  instructors.  It  had  absolutely  no  funds  and  a  poor 
library.    The  medical  school  in  all  had  property  of  less  than  $22,000.* 

Interest  in  Yale's  needs  was  aroused  by  President,  then  Professor, 
Timothy  Dwight's  articles,  called  "  The  New  Era,''  which  first  appeared 
in  the  J^ew  Englander,  and  were  then  bound  in  book  form.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university  issued  a  pamphlet 
called  "  Needs  of  the  university,"  Prof.  Dana,  one  showing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  college  proper  and  the  scientific  school  to  the  university, 
and  in  all  these  ways  much  interest  was  aroused.^ 

At  the  commencement  in  1871,  the  Alumni  Association  adopted  this 
resolution  as  a  result  of  these  facts : 

That  a  fond  of  $500^000  be  raised,  to  be  called  the  Woolsey  fund,  and  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  for  any  purposes  connected  with  the 
university,  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  a  committee  of  ten 
be  apx>ointed,  with  power  to  increase  its  number  to  a  number  not  exceeding  fifty. 

The  committee  went  to  work  by  sending  to  every  alumnus  circulars 
asking  for  money,  and  its  work  was  quite  successful  until  the  financial 
crisis,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  hindered  its  operations.  It  was 
not  entirely  successful,  yet  raised  $168,000,  which  was  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  funds  of  the  university/ 

Much  of  the  credit  of  Yale's  financial  administration  is  due  to  the 
late  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kingsley,  a  son  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley. 
He  took  the  position  in  1862  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  December, 

"Nation,  12, 379  (1S71). 

<  "Tale College;  Needs  of  the  university  snggested  by  the  faculties  to  the  corpora- 
tion, the  graduates,  and  the  benefactors  and  friends  of  the  institution,  1871.'' 

*  The  Academio  College  and  the  Scientific  College  at  New  Hayen,  in  their  Eela- 
tions  to  the  University,  1870. 

-•  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  8X.  ^-^  ^ 
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1886.  Through  his  wise,  prudent^  and  sagacious  insaiagement  the  col- 
lege always  camo  near  to  making  both  ends  meet,  even  in  the  \ror6t 
years^  and  confidence  iu  him  was  an  important  feu^tor  intiie  increase  of 
the  invested  fund,  from  about  $700,000,  when  he  took  office,  to  over 
$2,000,000  when  he  died. » 

INCREASE   IN  ENDOWMENTS. 

In  1873,  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller,  of  New  Haven,  founded  the  Douglass 
fellowship  with  a  gift  of  $10,000.  It  is  in  memory  of  her  brothers. 
Rev.  Sutherland  Douglass  (Yale  College,  1822)  and  Geo.  H.  Donglass 
(Yale  College,  1828).  It  may  be  held  by  a  recent  graduate  for  not  over 
three  years.*  The  same  year  $1,000  was  left  Yale  by  H.  W.  Scott  (Yale 
College  1863),  from  which  are  given  the  Scott  prizes  of  $30  in  books 
for  excellence  in  French  and  German  to  members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  respectively.'  In  1874,  $25,000  were  left  by  Harry  W. 
Foote  (Yale  College,  1866),  for  graduate  scholarships.^ 

In  1877,  Mrs.  William  A.  Lamed  gave  $15,000  to  furnish  three  scholar- 
ships for  graduates;  she  also  endowed  the  chair  of  American  history 
with  $10,000,  gave  $5,000  for  instruction  in  music,  and  $6,000  for  pnr« 
chase  of  books  in  English  literature  for  the  library.* 

In  1875,  Mrs.  Theodosia  D.  Wheeler  gave  $10,000  for  a  fellowship  to 
be  held  by  a  graduate.  It  was  given  in  memory  of  Yale's  sons  who 
fell  fighting  for  the  Fnion,  and  especially  of  William  Wheeler  (Yale 
College,  1855).  The  holder  is  generally  one  who  has  shown  special 
proficiency  in  Greek.  About  the  same  time  a  ftind  of  $3,000  was  estab- 
lished for  a  fellowship  bearing  Silliman's  name.  It  is  held  by  a  gradu- 
ate who  has  attained  distinction  in  natural  science. 

In  1878,  Dr.  T.  Dwight  Porter  (Yale  College,  1816)  gave  real  estate 
in  New  York  City,  which,  with  additional  gifts  a  year  or  two  later, 
amounteil  to  $115,000,*  partly  unproductive  and  encumbered  with  au 
annuity  to  his  daughter.  The  main  part  of  the  income  is  used  for  pro- 
fessors' salaries. 

In  1879,'  Dr.  C.  L.  Ives  left  $10,000  for  beneficiary  education  at  Yale. 
In  1878,  a  gift,  estimated  at  $45,000,  was  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric W.  Sterens.  This  is  called  the  Thacher  fund,  and  is  for  a  new 
professorship  of  Latiu.^ 

In  1880,  Daniel  Coit  Tyler,  M.D.(Yale  College,  1825,),  left  $100,000 
to  the  university  funds,  subject  to  two  annuities.  Hon.  James  Knox 
(Yale  College,  1830)  left  a  contingent  bequest  of  $30,000,  which  was 

1  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  94..  *  Yalo  in  1874,  p.  5. 

«  Yale  in  1873,  p.  3.  •»  Yale  in  1877,  p.  4. 

a  Yalo  in  1873,  p.  5. 

•With  other  gifts  and  some  from  his  brother  it  amoanted  to  $212,500  (Yale  In  1880, 
p.  5).     Dexter,  Yalo  University,  p.  84.     Yale  in  1878,  p.  C. 
^  Yale  in  1879.  p.  6. 
•Yale  In  1878,  p.  6. 
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received  tbc  saine  year  and  added  to  the  university  funds.  Also,  in 
ISSO,*  Laieius  Rotchkiss  left  $10,000  for  beueficiary  education.  In  1884 
Dr.  S.  W^ls  Williaais  left  $5,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  professor- 
ship of  Chinese,  or  for  education  of  Chinese  youth  at  Yale.- 

In  1885,  Augustus  Sillimauleft  $75,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  course 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  to  the  whole  university.  The  same  year  a 
legacy  of  $15,000  came  to  Yale  from  Pelatiah  Perit  (Yale  College,  1802), 
and  was  used  for  endowing  the  profi^sorship  of  political  eponomy. 
About  tiie  same  amount  came  about  the  same  time  from  another  legaey 
from  William  B.  Bibbins^  (Yalo  College,  1845). 

Henry  T.  Morgan,  of  Kew  York,  left  a  fund  which  in  1886  amounted 
to  about  $85,000,  and  was  then  applied  to  beneficiary  scholarships.^ 

BATTKLL    CHAPEL,    SLOANB    AND    KENT    LABOEATOBIES,    AND    LAW- 

EANCE   HALL. 

In  1864,  Joseph  Battell  gave  $30,000  for  a  college  chapel.    To  this 
$ie,000  was  added  by  W.  E.  Dodge  and  $6,000  more  by  others.    Work 
was  begun  hi  1874,  and  then  Mr.  Battell  died,  leaving  $50,000  more, 
which  enabled  the  corporation  to  enlarge  the  plan.    Mr.  Battell  was  a 
son  of  a  Connecticut  merchant.    Himself  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, he  was  in  his  tastes  and  habits  a  scholar,  although  occupied  with 
a  large  and  manifold  business.    Battell  Chapel  is  situated  between 
Farnam  and  Durfee,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  campus.    It  was 
opened  June  18, 1876,  with  a  sermon  by  President  Porter.®    It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  will  swit  1,150.   The  material  is  rough  bro^vn 
Uew  Jersey  limestone.^  On  the  outer  wall,  on  Elm  street,  are  two 
escutcheons  with  the  arms  of  the  State  and  college.*    The  chapel  is 
arranged  so  that  the  different  classes  sit  together  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  galleries  are  occupied  by  the  faculty's  families  and  by 
strangers.    Of  late  years  the  great  increase  of  students  has  made  it 
neeessary  to  pnt  many  of  them  in  the  galleries,  and  the  chapel  seems 
likely  to  become  soon  too  •small  for  the  needs  of  Yale.    It  has  many 
beautiful  memorial  stained  glass  windows  in  honor  of  men  long  con- 
nected with  the  college  as  professors  or  presidents.'' 

iTaL0iaI88L>,p.5.  ">  Yale  in  1S84,  p.  11.  'Yalain  188Gi,p.&. 

^  Dexter,  Yalo  Unireraity,  p.  84.    Yale  in  1886,  p.  10. 

*  Fifteen  years  in  Chapel,  58  (N.  Porter). 

«  Seribner,  n,  TTT. 

'Ooanaelleat  window  <m  north  eide;  middle  window  of  apse,  preeidentB  down  to 
Dmji  0th&t  windows  of  east  tide  to  Berkeley  and  Edwards.  In  west  side,  Woolsey 
wiadow.  Ib  nave,  windows  to  SiUiman,  Eingsley,  Gk>odrioh,  Taylor,  Fitch,  Olmsted, 
Heirick,  Lamed,  Stanley,  Hadley,  and  Williams.  Brass  tahlet  to  Battell  and  Airs. 
Lamed.  Tablet  to  Cayler  aiMl  window  to  W.  L.  Andrews,  two  young  gradaates. 
(Yale  Book,  i,  287.    W.  L.  Kingsley.) 

An  addition  to  it  to  aocommodate  the  increasing  niunbors  of  students  is  now  (188S) 
in  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  injure  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
bnildlng. 
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Mrs.  Lamed  gave  an  organ  for  the  chapel,  which  is  worked  by  a 
hydraalic  motor.  It  is  so  fine  that  the  organist  writes, "  A  better  house 
or  a  better  organ  for  holy  mnsic  could  not  be  built."  Its  range  is  4| 
octaves;  it  has  three  keyboards  and  a  pedal  l>oard  of  2^  octaves,  56 
stops,  and  2,354  pipes.^ 

In  the  tower  of  Battell  is  the  college  clock,  and  a  set  of  chimes  which 
strike  each  quarter  hour. 

In  1881,  the  sewers  and  drains  of  the  campus  were  reconstmcted, 
at  a  cost  of  $14,000,  not  because  of  complaint  of  unhealthfulness,  but 
to  guard  against  danger.' 

In  1882,  a  department  which  had  been  previously  much  cramped 
was  suitably  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  the  Sloane  physical  laboratory, 
built  on  Library  street.  It  is  the  gift  of  Henry  T.  Sloane  (Yale  Col- 
lege, 18G6)  and  Thomas  G.  Sloane  (Yale  College,  1868),  and  is  a  memo- 
rial of  their  father.^ 

In  1883,  Mr.  Albert  E.  Kent  (Yale  College,  1853)  oflfered  to  build  a 
chemical  laboratory  to  give  facilities  for  that  important  department 
which  had  formerly  been  housed  in  the  most  unsuitable  fashion.  He 
gave  $75,000  for  this  building,  which  was  built  of  stone  in  1887,  and 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Library  and  High  streets,*  next  to  the  physical 
laboratory. 

In  1884,  a  bronze  statute  of  Prof.  Silliman,  from  a  design  by  Prot 
Weir,  was  erected  on  the  campus. 

The  growing  number  of  undergraduates  made  the  old  dormitories 
far  too  small  to  hold  them,  and  to  supply  the  want  partially,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  C.  Lawrance,  of  New  York,  offered  $50,000  for  sndi  a 
building,  to  be  called  Lawrance  College,  as  a  memorial  of  their  son,' 
T.  G.  Lawrance  (Yale  College,  1884).  This  was  built  so  as  to  be  occu- 
pied in  September,  1887.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  adjoins  Famam  on 
the  south.  A  change  of  doubtful  advantage  was  adopted  in  making 
Lawrance  five  stories  high,  instead  of  four,  as  all  the  other  dormitories 
are.  It  was  built  so  as  to  be  fireproof  as  far  as  possible,  and  accom- 
modates eighty  students.^ 

DWIGHT  HALL. 

In  1884,  Mr. 'Elbert  B.  Monroe  offered  to  erect,  free  of  expense  to  Hm 
college,  a  building  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christiw 
Association,  and  for  the  general  religious  uses  of  the  students  ot  Utt 
college,  the  management  and  control  of  the  building,  when  erected,  to 
be  vested  in  the  corporation.^    The  proviso  was  added  that  the  buildiiv 

»Yale  Book,  ii,  479.     (G.  J.  Stoeckel.) 

*South  middle  was  also  renovated.    Yale  in  1882,  p.  S. 

>Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  85.    Yale  in  1882,  p.  4. 

*  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  95.    Yale  in  1886,  p.  4. 

BYale  in  1884,  p.  11. 

•Yale  m  1886,  pp.  5-7. 
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Bhonld  be  ou  the  campus.  A  site  was  given  south  of  Alumni  Hall, 
and  on  it  Dwight  Hall  has  been  erected.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
elder  President  Bwight,  to  whom  and  to  Frederick  Marquand,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  building,  and  as  the  executor  of  whose  estate 
Mr.  Monroe  gave  it,  are  tablets  erected  in  the  mjiin  hall.  It  was  dedi- 
*  cated  in  the  fall  of  1886,  and  has  answered  its  purpose  superbly,  fur- 
nishing a  social,  religious  center  to  the  university.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  contains  on  the  first  floor  four  class  prayer-meeting  rooms,  and  a 
large  central  hall,  which  is  also  used  as  a  reading  room.  On  the  second 
.  floor  there  are  a  large  hall  hoJding  some  six  hundred  people  and  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  small  pipe-organ,  a  library  of  religious  works,  a  small 
Bible-class  room,  and  rooms  for  the  general  secretary  of  the  college 
T.  M.  C.  A.  Two  other  students  have  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and 
assist  ill  the  management  of  the  building.  It  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  religious  life  of  Yale,  giving  it  a  permanent  home,  over  whose 

portals  is  inscribed  the  motto,  "zai^TjpynJc  w/*aly  i<rTiv  ef<;  6  J(pc<tt6<;,^ 

THE  LIBRARY. 

During  President  Porter's  time  this  grew  greatly.    In  1871  the  library 
of  Robert  von  Mohl,  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  TUbingen,  was  bought 
for  the  college  at  cost  of  $3,600,  of  which  $1,400  was  given  by  W.  W. 
Phelps.*    It  contained  6,000  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  jwlitics  and  inter- 
national law.*    In  1877  a  gift  of  $5,000  was  received  from  Mrs.  Irene 
Battell  Larned,  and  other  gifts  made  the  fund  increase  50  x)er  cent,  from 
132,000  in  1871  to  $55,000  in  1886.    After  1874  the  library  had  given 
to  it  the  income  of  $50,000  left  by  John  Jay  Phelps,  of  New  York  City, 
to  be  distributed  by  his  son,  W.  W.  Phelps,  for  the  benefit  of  Yale. 
£li^bteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  1872  saw  the  societies'  libraries 
consolidated,  put  in  the  north  wing  of  the  library,  and  kept  up  since  at 
college  exi)ense.'    Of  smaller  gifts  we  notice  $2,500  from  Charles  H. 
Board,  of  Edenville,  N.  Y.,  for  political  and  social  science;  $1,700  from 
ttie  class  of  1872;  $1,000  from  Thomas  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  and  a 
bequest  from  Henry  W.  Scott,  of  Southbury,  to  be  available  when  it 
should  reach  $5,000.    Charles  A.  Bristed,  in  1871,  gave  $100  for  classi- 
cal philology;  Hon.  Henry  Farnam  gave  the  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers, 
in  387  volumes,  and  $1,000  in  1873.    G.  P.  Wetmore,  of  Newport,  E.  I., 
^ave  $700.    Prof.  Marsh  and  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  gave 
$500  each  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature.*    The  library  increased 
ta  120,000  in  1880,  and  160,000  in  1887.    George  Brinley,  of  Hartford, 
tlie  collector  of  Ajnericana,  left  at  his  death,  in  1879,  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  at  the  sale  of  his  books*  to  the  sum  of  $10,000.    In  1883  the 
Uite  Joseph  J.  Cooke,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  made  a  similar  grant  to  the 

»  Yale  Book,  i,  186  (A.  Van  Name).  *  Yale  Book,  i,  187  (A.  Van  Name). 

•  Nation,  12, 126.  .5  Yale  in  1879,  p.  18. 

•  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  87, 
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amount  of  $5^060.'  One  ilKmsaiid  one  liimdred  Cbine&e books JfromDi, 
S.  W^lls  WilJiaiiis^8  libraiy  were  given  after  bis  deatb  by  bis  scm,  aoid 
Uew  James  T.  Dlckmsen  {Yale  CoUege,  1826)  left  £be<)oll^eficmie  1^ 
books.  Ill  1885,  Josbua  Coit  (Yale  College,  1819)  left  $2,509  £ar  t^ 
libraiy,  aad  Clarence  Campbell  (Yale  Crfkge,  1872)  left  $3,000  for  it.* 
lu  1883,  in  memory  of  Lorio^  W»  Andrews,  a  fitndent  JsA  Yale,  Ms 
fatber  gave  a  Ubrary  of  text-books  flad  gwmaals  of  refereooe  for  tlm  nm 
of  students  <^«mcall  means  in  tbe  eoUeg«  proper.^  A  ooUectioEi  o£  edm 
WAS  in  tbe  possession  of  Yale  for  uome  time,  but  wasfimaU,  tiil  iuGieased 
by  gifts  from  T.  H.  Jokns,  of  Canandaijgua^  ^  Y. ;  Tbomas  Wyatt^  Mifis 
Sorab  M.  L.  Street^  Henry  Obampion,  Dr.  Aadmw  F.  Pmtt  <  Yale  Gd- 
lege,  1847),  w}d  G.  Wyllys  Betts.  It  kaiB  been  bidden  away  in  sene 
dark  recess^  but  will  bave  -o,  suitaUa  plaoe^Mrexbibitioain  tbe  Obitteii- 
den  Library.^  It  was  catalogued  aod  mn»nged  by  !>£.  Josatban 
Edwards  (Ya^  Godlege,  1863). 

CUBBICULUM. 

Tbis  experienced  great  cbanges  and  reacbed  its  present  condition  in 
1884  and  1885«  It  bas  given  tbe  Yale  graduates  tbe  repatation  of  beifig 
**  ready  and  tborougb.''^    In  1878,  a  writer  states : 

At  YalOy  students  and  grMLaates  cogaxd  tlio  in^truetiDU  ia  intematuaal  lav  and 
historj,  Greeli,  political  ^conomj^  And  iu  Boveral  bcaocluss  of  science^  as  of  peculiar 
excellence." 

In  1874,  tbe  facnlty  was  antbarized  to  put  Frencb  or  German  in  the 
entrance  examination,  but  did  not  do  so  till  ten  years  later.  In  1876, 
tbe  eiectiv^e  system  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  afternoon  exerdses 
of  j  oiiior  and  senior  years.*'  Prom  lS7i>^  tbe  classics  bavebeen  optiooal 
after  tbe  beginning  of  junior  year.  In  1869,  an  important  cbange  was 
made,  by  dividing  tbo  lower  classes  according  to  standing  and  not 
according  to  tbe  alpbabct.    This  plan  bas  worked  very  ^icceSsTuHy. 

In  1884,  the  present  plan  of  electives  was  put  into  operation  and 
seems  to  work  as  well  as  -any  that  could  have  been  debased.  Under 
it  ancient  languages^  mathematics,  a»nd  either  French  or  German  are 
required  and  compose  most  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.*  In  junior 
year,  the  student  is  allowed  to  select  the  subjects  of  ten  of  the  fifteen 
required  hours  of  recitations.  Hie  rest  being  in  logic,  psychology,  and 
natural  sciences.  In  senior  year,  thirteen  hours  are  elective,  and  tbe 
required  work  is  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  A  system  of  special 
honors  was  also  devised  by  which  a  student  wbq,  taking  six  hours  a  week 

1  Yale  ill  1983.  <^TkirlBg,  AmiKri^aaL  OflUftgea,  ^.23-35. 

2  Yale  in  1885,  p.  26.  «  Hawing,  mrtA. 

^  Yale  ia  1883,  p.  5,  »  Yale  in  1870,  p.  8. 

•>  Yalo  Lit.  Mag.,  25, 358;  Yale  in  1874,p.  19. 

» In  tb«  fall  of  1893  Sophomorea4U»  io  bo  allowed  io choose  £Tio^osi;  of  the  Ml^Jfrimg 
six  subjects :  Latin,  Oredk,  Majtbemoiics,  English,  Qennan,  and  Pb^vtca. 
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ina  gi  yen  class  of ftobjects  for  oae  or  botk  of  tbfi  las  t  two  years^  doing  cred  it- 
able  work  and  presenting  aa  acceptable  thesis  obtains  special  mention. 
Tbe  marking  and  rank  of  students,  farther  than  what  can  be  j  iidged  from 
Glasshrooaidivision,areaBkiiawn  tillOkristaias  of  junior  year.  After  that 
the  junior  appointments  i^pear,  giving  the  relative  standing  of  all  whose 
marks  are  above  a  certain  standard  and  usually  including  two-thirds 
of  the  class.  According  to  immemorial  custom,  these  are  divided  into 
classes  ranking  as  follows:  Philosophical  orations,  high  orations,  ora- 
tions, dissertations,  first  disputes,  second  disputes,  first  and  second  col- 
loquies. A  similar  Hst  is  published  just  befbre  graduation,  based  on  the 
iii£tf  ks  for  the  whole  cotirse. 

In  1876,  an  ^cperiment  was  tried  of  having  entrance  examinations 
ottt  of  'Sew  Haven;  then  there  was  an  examination  at  OMcago.  This 
proved  successful;  in  1880,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  were  added; 
in  1882,  Andover;  and  since  then  several  others,  so  that  an  attempt  to 
enter  college  is  rendered  as  convenient  as  possible.  Of  late  years  it 
is  allowed  to  divide  the  entranoe  examinations  and  take  half  in  each 
of  two  successive  years. 

PBOK^SSOSS. 

In  1871 ,  J.  W.  Gibbs  was  made  professor  of  mathematical  physics,  and 
A.  W.  Wright  of  chemistry  and  molecular  physics.    In  1872,  Franklin 
Carter  was  made  professor  of  German,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1881  to 
become  president  of  Williams  College.    In  1872,  also,  W.  G.  Sumner  was 
ealled  to  the  chair  of  political  and  social  science;  the  new  professorship 
of  American  history  was  filled  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  which  place  he  held  till 
1888,  when   George  B.  Adams    succeeded   him;    Tracy  Peck   came 
ftom  Cornell  to  become  professor  of  Latin  in  1880.    The  long  vacant 
£ent  professorship  of  law  was  filled  in  1881  by  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  late 
minister  to  England.    The  same  year,  Eev.  G.  T.  Ladd  became  professor 
of  mental  philosophy.    In  1871,  E.  L.  Richards;  in  1881,  A.  W.  Phil- 
Kps,  and  in  1882  William  Beebe  were  made  assistant  professors  of 
mathematics.    H.  A.  Beers  was  made  professor  of  English  in  1874,  and 
B.  S.  Dana  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  1879.    That 
same  year  F.  D.  AHen  was  called  to  fill  the  place  of  Hadley,  that  *^  pro- 
fbtmd  and  versatile  scholar"  who  introduced  Roman  law  to  Americans. 
Prof.  Allen  stayed  only  a  year  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  the  Homeric  scholar, 
sacceeded  Mm.    In  1879,  W.  I.  Knapp  took  the  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages.^   In  1877,  Rev.  W.  M.  Barbour,  formerly  of  Bangor  Theology 
icjal  Seminary,  became  professor  of  divinity,  which  i)ost  he  resigned  in 
1&87  to  become  principal  of  the  Congregational  College  of  McGill  CTni- 
vcrsity.*    The  new  chemical  laboratory  necessitated  a  separate  teacher 
of  chemistry,  and  F.  A.  Gooch  was  appointed  in  1886. 


I  He  left  to  accept  a  chair  iu  Chicago  University  in  tlie  fall  of  1892. 
'Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  85. 
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As  to  original  research,  Prof.  Seymour  wrote,  in  1882 : 

Profs.  Packard  and  Peck  assign  special  investigation  to  their  gradnate  students, 
bat  do  not  find  the  undergradnates  so  ready,  as  they  woold  desire,  for  such  work. 
Occasionally  a  student  is  ready  to  undertake  an  original  investigation.  He  is  always 
(supposing  his  fitness  for  the  work)  encouraged  and  aided.* 

POSTGRADUATE   WOBK. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  in  President  Porter's  time,  the  number  of 
graduate  scholarships  was  increased  from  seven  to  seventeen.  A  pro- 
portionate increase  of  students  followed.  In  1874,  the  old  practice  of 
confening  master  of  arts  in  course  was  changed  for  a  system  of  giv- 
ing the  degree  on  examination  and  after  one  year's  post- gradnate  study, 
provided  the  candidate  be  a  graduate  of  two  years'  standing.  This 
plan  has  been  very  successful. 

Just  at  the  close  of  President  Porter's  time,  A.  T.  Hadley  was  made 
professor  of  political  science  in  the  university  and  Dr.  William  B, 
Harj^er  professor  of  Semitic  languages.^  Of  especial  excellence  for 
graduate  work  are  the  courses  in  mental  philosophy  and  in  *^  poUtical 
science  and  history,"  the  last  of  which  is  frequently  known  as  the 
"Yale  school  of  journalism"  and  is  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
more  of  Yale's  graduates  follow  that  profession  than  those  of  any  other 
college.' 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  1879,  the  course  in  the  medical  school  was  made  one  of  three  years 
with  written  examinations.  Development  was  made  in  chemistry, 
histology,  physiology,  and  pathology,  though  the  number  of  students 
continued  small  and  rather  decreased.  In  1873,  Dr.  David  P.  Smith,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  was  made  professor  of  surgery.  He  died  in  1880, 
leaving  his  library  and  instruments  to  the  school,  and  provision  for  the 
ultimate  endowment  of  a  professorship.  His  death  was  a  great  loss  to 
the  school.  Dr.  Lucian  S.  Wilcox,  of  Hartford,  was  made  professor  of 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  1877  and  died  four  years  later. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Oarmott  was  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  from 
1879  to  1881,  when  he  took  the  chair  of  surgery. 

In  1883,  Dr.  0.  A.  Lindley  took  Dr.  Smith's  chair.*  In  1880,  Dr.  P. 
E.  Beckwith  became  professor  of  obstetrics  and  Dr.  James  K.  Thacher 
professor  of  physiology  in  1879.  Dr.  Sidney  I.  Smith  waa  made  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  anatomy  in  1875.  In  1883,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Eus- 
seU  became  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  in  1885, 
Dr.  Henry  E.  Smith  professor  of  chemistry;  1886,  Dr.  James  Camp- 
bell professor  of  obstetrics,  and  in  1888,  Dr.  S.  W.  Williston  professor 
of  anatomy.* 

'  U.  8.  Bureau  Ed.  Kept.,  1882-83,  p.  cxuv. 

«  He  left  to  organize  Chicago  University  in  1891. 

'Yale  and  City  of  Elma,  p.  56  (Ducrow). 

*  He  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

•Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  92. 
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111  1889,  the  Connecticut  Pliarmacentical  Society  suggested  that  a 
school  of  pharmacy  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  medi- 
cal school.  Dr.  Jolin  De  Forest,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  a  generous  bene- 
factor of  the  college,  in  1878  gave  $5,000  to  the  medical  school. 

lu  1885,  the  Connecticut '  Medical  Society  gave  up  its  share  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  which  now  is  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
university.  Its  crying  need  is  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  to  put 
on  a  permanent  basis  this  school,  the  first  in  the  country  which  advo- 
cated higher  professional  education.^  In  1878,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Keese  left 
$2,000  in  memory  of  her  son,  Hobart  Keese,  M.  d.,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  thesis  from  the  graduating  class. 

Tho  growth^  of  the  divinity  school  was  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted. In  1873,  the  increased  number  of  students  demanded  increased 
accommodations,  and  West  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  a  counterpart  of 
East  Divinity,  but  holding  more  students,  as  it  has  no  lecture  rooms. 
It  cost  $160,000,  of  which  one-half  was  given  by  that  generous  bene- 
factor, Frederick  Marquand.  He  also  gave  $10,000  more  for  various 
purposes  of  the  department.  Among  other  generous  contributors  to 
the  new  building  were  Hon.  Charles  Benedict,  of  Waterbury,  $10,000, 
and  llev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Eli  Curtiss,  esq.,  Hon.  James  B.  Eng- 
hsh,  John  De  Forest,  M.D.,  Hon.  Henry  Farnam,  and  Wells  South- 
worth,  who  each  gave  $5,000.* 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Goodman,  a  colored  woman  of  New  Haven,  left  her 
whole  savings,  amounting  to  $3,069,  for  the  aid  of  colored  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Tale  divinity  school.* 

When  West  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  a  place  was  reserved  in  it  for 
the  valuable  library  of  music  and  musical  works  belonging  to  Dr.  Low- 
ell Mason  and  presented  by  his  family .**    In  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  complete  library  of  the  sort  in  America,  containing  nearly  10,000 
publications.    One-half  of  the  works  are  on  sacred  music.'' 

In  1876,  a  graduate  fellowship  was  founded,  called  the  Hooker  Fellow- 
ship, in  memory  of  Mrs.  Aurelia  D.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven.  It  yields 
•700  and  is  tenable  for  two  years.  In  1879,  Asa  Otis,  of  New  London, 
left  $25,000  to  the  school,  and  soon  after  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadel- 
phia, gave  $50,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  biblical  theology^  to 
which  chair  Prof.  John  E.  Eussell  was  called  in  1885,  and  held  it  till 

» In  1879  the  charter  was  amended,  doing  away  with  free  county  students.  (Yale 
in  1879.) 

«  Tale  in  1885,  p.  16. 

•An  article  on  "Law  of  Mortality"  among  former  members  of  the  Yale  divinity 
sehool  in  1873,  by  H.  A.  Newton  (New  Englander  32, 303),  shows  that  tho  average 
age  at  graduation  was  from  24  to  31,  and  that  the  mortality,  compared  with  other 
elaaaes  of  men^  waa  greater  till  the  age  of  32,  equal  till  41,  and  then  less. 

-•Yale  in  1874,  p.  8. 

»  Yale  Book,  ii,  53  (G.  E.  Day). 

•  Yale  Book,ii,  26  (0.  P.  Fisher). 

f  Yale  Book,  n,  479  (G.  J.  Stoeckel). 
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tbe  spring  of  1 SSD,  wlieu  lie  left  to  become  a  professor  at  WiUiaas  Col- 
lege.   In  18S1,  a  fourth  year  or  graduate  class  was  begun,  cousistkg  * 
of  seven.    This  class  has  prov^  very  successfol,  pursuing  wovk  in 
advanced  lines. 

Ill  1S81,  the  Bacon  Memorial  Librar>^  was  built,  to  contain  the  refe- 
ence  library  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Trowbridge,  at  a  cost  of  §10,000. 
This  building  connects  Marquaud  chapel  with  West  Divinity  and  ironti 
on  Elm  street.' 

In  1885,  an  additioual  sum  of  §150,000  was  added  to  the  general  foud 
of  the  department,  of  which  the  estate  of  Frederick  Marquamlgave 
$50,000,  and  Eev.  Lewis  G.  Brastow  was  called  as  professor  of  bonii- 
letics  and  the  pastoral  charge,  insti*uction  in  which  had  been  giveuby 
Prof.  Barboiu'  since  Prof.  Hoppin's  resignation  in  1879.^  lu  18.36,  Eev, 
George  B.  Stevens,  d.  d.,  was  chosen  professor  of  Kew  Testaiueiit  lit- 
eratoie,  and  Prof.  Harper  assiuned  the  instruction  in  Hebrew.^  The 
school  lias  drawn  students  from  the  most  widely  separated  partsof  ti« 
country,  and  has  had  a  share  incalculably  great  in  the  evangelizali*^'' 
zimeriini.    The  far  West  is  covered  with  '^  liomo  missionaries  fi'om  li 

The  law  school  took  a  new  lease  of  life  under  President  PortK. 
After  Governor  Button's  death,  in  1869,  three  of  the  New  Haven  bar- 
Judge  W.  G.  Robinson,  Hon.  Simeon  E,  Baldwin,  and  Johnson T.Pbtt, 
esq. — were  put  in  cliargc  of  the  school  temiKyrariJy,  and  the  arrangemeut 
was  made  permanent,  in  1872,  by  making  them  full  professors,  on  account 
of  the  great  success  they  had  already  obtained.    Hon.  Francis  Wayland 
Avas  added  as  x^i'ofessor  in  1872.     They  thoroughly  reorganized  tke 
law  school  and  made  it  worthy  of  Yale.     In  1872,  the  school  caiucinto 
possession  of  spacious  apartments  on  the  third  floor  of  the  north  vrJDg 
of  the  new  county  court-lunise,  and,  in  a  short  time,*  §25,000  were  sub- 
scribed by  friends  for  the  library,  and  §10,000  for  a  peiiuauent  fund  for 
buying  books  were  given  by  Gov.  English.    The  rooms  in  the  court 
house  were  given  the  school,  on  condition  that  the  library  be  op^ 
the  bar,  and  that  lawyers  have  the  right  to  take  books  to  the  con 
A  comprehensive  course  of  two  ycars^  with  w'titten  examinatious,  wa 
adopted  in  1873,  and  entrance  examinations  were  required  since  1' 
In  1875,  the  first  public  commencement  was  held,  and  a  course  of  ai^ 
lectures  begun  by  the  Kent  Club,  an  organization  of  the  students,   h 
1870,  the  first  real  experiment  in  America  in  advanced  educatioB  fo 
lawyers  began  at  Yale.*^    A  course  of  two  years  was  established,  m 
the  degree  of  M.  L.  given  after  one  year,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  after  tri 
Hadley  taught  Eomaa  law  until  his  death,  and,  iu  1876,  Theodore  i 

*Dextor,  Yalo  University,  p.  73. 
•Yalo  in  1885,  p.  11. 
-Yalo  in  1886,  p.  13. 
*  Dexter,  Yalo  University,  p.  91, 
^Woolsoy's  address  at  50th  auiiivcrsary. 
English,  rind  American  reports. 
e  Yalo  Book  ii,  90  (F.  Wuylaud). 


The  lihrary  has  now  full  sots  of  Ixlsl 
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Woolly,  Sk  &OD.  of  the  president,  took  his  place  in  teaching  in  tens  a- 
tiooal  law.*  lu  1881,  W.  K.  Townsend,  esq.,  was  made  professor  of 
pleadiug.  In  1880,  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster  left  «60,000  to  the  school, 
sobject  to  a  life  interest,  and  endowed  the  professorship  of  common 
law,  this  being  the  first  endowed  professorship. 

In  1871,  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell  established  a  prize  of  $50  for  the 'mem- 
ber of  the  gradaatiDg  class  receiving  the  highest  marks  at  final  exam- 
ination;  a  corresponding  prize  for  juniors  was  established  in  1875  by 
Frederic  H.  Bctts.  In  1874,  Hon.  James  M.  Townsend  established  a 
prize  of  $100  for  the  senior  writing  and  pronouncing  the  best  oration  or 
thesis  at  graduation,  and  in  1885  Hon.  Origen  S.  Seymour  established 
a  prize  of  $60  for  the  student  making  most  improvement  during  the 
course. 

SKfiFFEELLD  SdBNTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

In  1870,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  said  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  was  "  at  once  an  epitome  of  the  past  history  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  a  prophecy  of  the  ftiture.^*  President  Porter  said  of  it 
about  the  same  time: 

Tho  Sheffield  Scientific  School  contemplates  a  definite  and  orderly  scientific  and 
nterarj  training  for  the  first  year  in  common  studies,  and  for  trro  years  foUowing, 
tK  Special  departments  of  study  and  Tesearch.  Its  friends  claim  that  in  connection 
irith  the  classical  dex>artment  it  enables  Yale  CoUego  sncoessfoUy  to  accomplish  the 
ends  proposed  by  the  elective  system,  without  its  disadvaata,gea.  It  has  done  not  a 
little  for  higher  education.  It  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  the  graduates  of  the 
college  and  put  them  upon  a  post-graduate  course,  giving  them  the  advantages  of 
both  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  making  a  reaUty  of  thorough  univor- 
sHy  studies.  It  has  certainly  done  its  share  as  a  constituent  of  the  so-called  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  tho  arts.' 

On  May  5,  1872,  after  Prof.  Gilman  left,  Prof.  Brush  was  chosen 
executive  officer  of  the.  school,  from  the  "  universal  feeling  among  his 
associates  that  whatever  success  it  had  gained  was  due  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  single  agency."*  This  post  he  still  holds.  In  1873, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Clark  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  Two  years 
later,  W.  G.  Mixter  became  professor  of  chemistry,  and  J.  I.  Smith  of 
comparative  anatomy.  In  1872,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  history.  He  resigned  in  1880  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston, 
and  was  succeeded  by  H.  W.  Parnam.  In  1877,  A.  J.  Dubois  was  made 
professor  of  dynamical  engineering,  and  in  1884  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  civil  engineering,  Charles  B.  Richards  succeeding  him  in  liia 
former  chair.  In  1882,  R.  H.  Chittenden  became  professor  of  physiolog 
ical  chemistry,  and  in  1883  Prol  William  A.  Norton,  who  had  been  so 
long  connected  with  '^  S  h  ,"  died.  C.  H.  Hastings  was  made  i)rofe8Sor 
of  physics  in  1884. 

'  Dexter,  Yale  Tyniversity,p.  91.  °  Am.  Coll.  and  Am.  Pub.,  p.  261. 

« Bept.  Com.  Ed.,  1870,  p.  98.  *  Yale  Book  n,  105  <T.  K.  Lounsbury). 
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In  1882,  Mr.  Sheffield  died,  leaving  the  school  one-seventh  of  hia 
property  and  the  reversion  of  the  whole  of  his  real  estate  adjoining  the 
school,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  son.  This  prop- 
erty in  1889  came  into  possession  of  the  school  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Sheffield  and  an  agreement  made  with  her  son,  Mr.  G.  St.  J.  Sheffield. 
The  aggregate  of  Mr.  Sheffield's  gifts  to  the  school  which  bears  his 
name  must  amount  to  over  $700,000. 

THE   ART   SCHOOL. 

In  October,  1871,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Street  gave  $25,000  to  endow  a  profes- 
sorship of  drawing,  and  J.  H.  Niemyer,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  In  1879,  Rev.  J.  M.  Hoppiu  was  transferred  from 
the  divinity  scaool  to  the  art  school,  and  is  now  professor  of  the  history 
of  art.  Frederic  R.  Honey  is  the  instructor  in  geometry  and  perspec- 
tive, and  Dr.  John  P.  C.  Foster  (Yale  College,  1869)  the  instructor  in 
anatomy.*  In  1873  casts  of  the  Ghiberti  Gates  at  Florence  were  given 
by  friends  of  the  school,  and  other  additions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time.  In  1878  Mrs.  Street  died;  her  gifts  and  those  of  her  husband 
to  Yale  amounted  to  $411,437.97,  of  which  $317,882.50  went  to  the  art 
school.*  There  has  been  constant  endeavor  to  make  the  school,  as  the 
founder  wished,  a  factor  in  the  undergraduate  course  and  to  cultivate 
the  artistic  taste  of  all  the  students.^  To  the  special  student  of  art,  it' 
aims  "  to  embrace  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  connection  with  the 
knowledge  and  promotion  of  art,  and  to  offer  every  facility  to  the  stu- 
dent both  in  the  way  of  criticism  and  technical  discipline.'^* 

In  1885,  the  income  of  $200,  as  a  prize,  was  given  in  memory  of 
Ethel  Ohilde  Walker. 

STUDENT  LIFE.* 

In  relig-ious  work,  Yale  men  are  not  slothful.  The  old  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1817,  is  long  since  dead;  but  an  active  T.  M.  0.  A. 
was  organized  in  1819.  In  1853,  the  proportion  of  church  members  to 
the  total  number  was  as  1  is  to  4,  and  in  1876  it  had  increased  so  to  be 
as  2  is  to  5.^  In  1869,  the  Episcopalian  students  organized  the  Berkeley 
Association,  before  which  an  annual  sermon  is  preached.^  Mission 
schools  are  largely  taught  by  students.  Bethany  Mission,  founded  in 
1864,  is  on  Oak  street,  and  is  entirely  under  student  management  The 
students  furnish  teachers  for  the  North  Church  mission  and  for  the 
Dixwell  Avenue  Congregational  Sunday  school  (colored).    A  boys'  club 

•  Yale  Book  ii,  144  (J.  F.  Weir). 

-  Yale  in  1878,  p.  11.    It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  name  Street  was  not  incoriK>rated 
in  that  of  the  school. 
2  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  90. 
^Yale;  Book  ii,  144  (J.  F.  Weir). 

*  **  Social  Life  at  Yale  University,"  A.  E.  Jenks,  Lippincott,  40, 290. 
•^^Thwing  Am.  Colls.,  p.  62. 
•The  Catholic  Club  and  the  Oxford  Club  of  Methodists  were  organized  in  1889. 
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is  maintalaed  by  the  Freshman  class,  haying  been  established  by  the 
class  of  1893,  and  the  Grand  Street  mission  was  opened  in  1888,  which 
has  done  great  good  among  the  iwor  of  that  section  of  New  Haven. 
Class  prayer  meetings  are  held  Sunday  noons  and  Wednesday  even- 
iugs,  and  university  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  all  in  Dwight  HalL 
The  Yale  Record  began  to  be  published  as  a  weekly  in  the  fall  of 
1872,  and  in  1876  became  a  biweekly,  together  with  the  Oourant.*  In 
1886  it  changed  its  character  from  a  literary  periodical  to  an  illustrated 
one  of  a  lighter  type,  succeeding  the  short-lived  Quip,  published  in 
1885.  It  is  quite  popular  in  its  new  form,  and  is  similar  to  "  Life."  The 
Tale  N'ews,  a  daily  paper,  was  begun  by  anonymous  students  in  1878. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous^  successful,  and  popular  of  the 
college  papers. 

On  February  14,  1885^  through  the  efforts  of  B.  K.  Heaton,  was 
founded  the  Yale  Cooperative  Society.  It  has  a  store  in  South  Middle, 
and  furnishes  members  with  a  free  telephone,  sells  goods  at  almost 
wholesale  prices,  attends  to  checking  baggage,  hiring  carriages,  and 
delivery  of  college  papers.  Connected  with  the  society  are  associated 
tradesmen,  who  pro^iise  to  give  a  certain  discount  on  goods  sold  to 
members,  gaining  increased  trade  in  return.  These  give  bond  for  $100  to 
actually  give  the  discount  agreed  upon.  In  the  first  year  its  student 
members  saved  on  the  average  $10.89,  and  the  business  of  the  store 
yearly  is  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  price  of  the  ticket  is  $2  per 
year,  and  the  "Coop.'^  is  a  great  success.* 

The  society  system  did  not  change  much  in  President  Porter's  time, 
in  1884  ^  B  K  was  revived  and  Wolfehead  organized.    To  fill  the  place 
of  the  abolished  sophomore  societies  'H.  BovXtj  was  organized  in  1875 
and  H.  0.  in  1879.    Both  are  prosperous,  and,  having  been  maintained 
sub  rosa  for  years,  were  recognized  by  the  faculty  in  1888.    B  X  was 
a  short-lived  rival  about  1883.    A  J  0  was  revived  as  a  four  years' 
societya  the  first  of  its  kind  at  Yale,  on  January  27, 1888.    It  has  since 
been  prosperous  and  successful.    The  general  convention  of  the  frater- 
nity met  with  the  Yale  Chapter  in  1889.    Its  revival  was  followed  by 
the-  revival  of  0  F  J  ba  Vk  university  society,  with  a  chapter  house 
on  Wooster  square,^  and  the. founding  of  Z  W  as  a  junior  society. 
2  N  was  also  established  as  a  university  society  in  1889  and  died  in 
18D3.    The  Waite  Chapter  of  ^  A  ip  was  established  in  the  Yale  law 
school  in  1886.    It  is  sometimes  known  as  Corby  Court. 

The  secret-society  system  of  "  Sheflf."  was  started  by  the  founding  of 
a  local  society,  Berzelius,  in  1848.  This  has  a  secret  hall  on  Prospect 
street,  and  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  students.  Probably 
the  finest  chapter  house  in  the  United  States  was  erected  on  Hillhouse 
avenue  in  1888,  by  2.  A.  X.,  another  "  Sheff."  local  fraternity  and  the 

>  Yale  Book,  i,  359  (Franklin  Carter). 

'Cooperation  in  New  England  (Bemis).    J.  H.  Univ.  Studies,  vol.  vi. 

*Por  a  year  or  two,  about  1875,  it  was  in  existence  in  the  Sheffield  scientific  scbooL 
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seooud  in  age.  It  is  familiarly  knowa  as  ^'Book  and  Snake,"  from  th6 
siiape  of  its  pin,  or  as  ^^Tlie  Gloist^/'  and  was  founded  in  1863.  A  V 
or  the  ^  T  Company,^  as  it  is  familiarly  known  from  the  shape  of  its 
pin,  built  a  fine  chapter  liall  at  the  comer  of  OoUege  and  Wall  streets, 
in  1886.  It  was  founded  at  Yale  in  1869.  &$has  had  a  chapter  in 
the  scientific  school  since  1865,  X  0  cdnoe  1878,  Q  A  X  since  1878, 
and  d  $  since  1889.  The  number  of  students  in  the  university  in- 
creased fit>m  682  in  1865  to  1,037  in  1880. 

ATHLETICS.' 

From  1871  to  1876  lasted  the  Int^rcoUegiate  Assaeial^on  of  Boat 
Clubs,  rowing  its  races  at  first  on  the  Oonnectieut  Biver  and  tken  at 
Saratoga.  Yale  was  a  member  and  won  in  1873,  but  was  badly  beatw 
tfee  other  years.  In  1876,  <m  account  of  the  unwieldly  siae  of  ttie 
association  (thirteen  clubs  rowed  in  1875),  Trie  left  it  and  inaugurated 
tlie  yearly  boat  races  with  Harraird,  which,  «iooe  1S7S,  haye  been  h«id 
on  the  Thames.  Yale  ha<»  won  ten  of  these  races  and  Harvard  wren, 
and  they  form  one  of  the  most  fexdtang  events  of  the  college  year.  M 
various  times  freshiB^i  races  with  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  rowed.  Tale  has  rowed  tlie  XTniveraity  <rf 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  week  preceding  the  Eb^rvard  race,  for  three  ycaw 
past. 

In  November,  1872,  football  was  introduced  into  Yale  by  Kev.  D. 
Schley  Schaff,  and  the  first  games  w»e  played  with  twenty  on  a«dfi. 
The  next  year  the  Football  Association  was  organiseed  with  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  Eutgers.  In  football  Yale  has  attained  a  high  rank  aid 
has  never  been  beaten,  save  by  Princ^on.  In  baseball  she  has  beee 
almost  eqiiiilly  successful.  From  1879,  when  the  Intercollegiate  Base- 
ball Association  was  formed,  until  it  was  dissolved  in  1891,  she  lost 
the  championship  but  once,  and  that  to  Harvard  in  1885. 

On  ^fay  4, 1872,  occurred  the  first  field  games  of  the  Yale  Athletic 
Association  at  Hamilton  Park.*  Yale  joined  the  Interoollegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  early,  and,  though  for  a  long  time  she  did  not  win 
laurels  in  field  sports  equal  to  those  in  other  branches  of  athletics,  she 
held  the  championship  in  tliem  in  1890. 

Lacrosse  was  played  for  some  years  with  credit,  but  given  up  in  18® 
from  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  desire  not  to  dissipate  energy  over  too 
many  sports. 

Tennis  is  very  popular  in  Yale  and  the  University  has  produced  some 
fine  players.  It  held  in  1890  the  championship  in  singles  and  second 
place  in  doubles.  The  intercollegiate  lawn  tennis  oont^ts  are  heW 
every  fall  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club.  In  the  spring 
of  1881  the  Yale  athletic  field  was  purchased  on  the  west  bank  of  West 


» Athletics  at  Yalo,  R.  M.  Ilurd  in  Ottting,  xni,  404. 
sTale  Boot,  ii,  451  (F.  W.  Brown.) 
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^t  Biver,  on  Derby  avenue^  about  a  mile  from  the  campuK.  It  lies  on  a 
bluff  and  comprises  about  30  acres  of  land.  It  is  laid  oat  into  two  base> 
ball  diamofias,  a  football  field,  a  ranuing  track,  and  tennis  courts,  and 
contains  ample  space  for  other  sports.  There  is  a  fine  grand  stand  on 
the  grounds  and  a  house  for  dressing,  eto»  Since  the  fail  of  1884  the 
4      attiletic  contests  of  Yale  have  been  held  there.^ 

EXPENSE  OF  COUBSE  AT  YAJLE. 

In  1876  it  was  oonsidered  that  ^most  of  the  neeessary  expenses  are 
less  at  Yale  than  at  Harvard**  The  ayl&rage  expenditure  of  Yale  men 
is  somewhat  over  $800,  but  one  can  live  rery  oomfortably  fiwr  from  $500 
la  $600.  Many  sebolarahips  are  provided  for  tiiose  needing  help  and 
spemd  Md  is  givea  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Societies  at 
Yale  are  ratiier  expensive,  and  tuition  with  incidentals  has  risen  from 
$33  in  1811  to  $165  now.' 
A  way  in  which  Yale  has  progressed  in  a  wrong  direction  lately  is  in 

»  largelyincreasingthe  cost  of  rooms.  The  money  for  the  Yale  dormi- 
tories was  given  to  furnish  accommodations  fbr  the  students,  not  reve- 
iBie  to  the  odilege,  whieh,  tiioiigh  it  badly  enough  needs  the  money, 

^  sheold  not  strive  to  obtain  it  by  perv^^ing  gifts  ttom  their  intended 
purpose*    There  is  no  danger  that  a  poor  man,  with  the  aid  extended 

^  to  him,  can  not  get  through  Yale.  There  is  danger,  as  Dr.  Bacon  said, 
^not  that  rich  men  will  send  their  sons  to  Yale  GoUege,  but  that,  by 
the  growing  costliness  of  education  at  Yale,  the  sons  of  men  who  are 
only  moderately  rieh  will  be  repelled.* 

.    PRESIDENT  POBTBB^S  BBSIGNATIQN. 

In  October,  1835,  President  Porter  announced  he  would  resign  at 
the  end  of  the  college  year,  but  would  keep  his  professorship.  This 
occasioned  sorrow  in  losing  him  and  joy  that  he  still  would  remain  con- 
nected with  Yale.  He  continued  teaching  all  the  seniors  until  the  fall 
of  1889,  and  then  from  failing  health  confined  himself  to  elective  classes 
until  the  close  of  1891.  He  died  March  4, 1892.  His  influence  over  all 
hia  students  was  that  of  a  pure,  noble-minded,  upright  Christian  gen- 
tleman* As  President  Dwight  said  of  him  in  his  annual  report  for 
1892,  "He  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ever  fresh  in  his 
activity,  always  ready  to  accept  new  truth,  and  always  hopeful  respect- 
ing the  future.    By  reason  of  his  kindly  nature  he  won  the  affectionate 

f  »  Yalo  and  City  of  Elms,  p.  03  (Dncrow). 

«  Thwing,  American  CoUeges,  p.  20. 

» 1852,  $39;  1856,  $45;  1866,  $60;  1870,  $90;  1^75,  $140;  1887,  $150;  1891,  $155. 

'■  New  Englander,  now  sories,  iv,  520.  Pres.  Dwight,  seeinjf  this  danger,  recom- 
mended cheaper  dormitories  for  men  of  moderate  means  in  his  annual  reports  of  1891 
andld92. 
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regard  of  his  pupils  and,  as  he  won  their  friendship,  he  proved  himself 
in  many  ways  to  be  their  friend.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  large-minded 
and  intelligent.  When  he  could  gather  his  students  around  his  study 
table  and  talk  with  them  freely  in  the  interchange  of  friendly  conver- 
sation, he  was  in  a  very  high  degree  stimulating  and  helpftd."  When 
he  died,  all  his  old  students  felt  they  had  sustained  a  severe  loss.  His 
memory  is  a  benediction  to  all  who  knew  him. 

The  corporation  met  in  May,  1886,  and  chose  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight 
of  the  Divinity  School  as  his  successor.  On  July  1, 1886,  the  second 
President  Dwight  was  inaugurated.  It  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
his  own  efforts,  tjiat  President  Porter  could  say: 

The  services  of  this  college  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  iii  our  owit  country  have  been 
conspicuous.  Yale  College,  during  all  of  the  present  century,  has  been  pregminently 
a  college  for  the  whole  nation.  Its  undergraduates  at  times  have  represented  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  there  it  not  a  State  now  in  the  Union  in  which  they 
are  not  to  bo  numbered,  in  some  by  scores,  in  others  by  hundreds.' 

President  Dwight,  the  elder,  in  1814,  said  of  Yale  what  might  be 
repeated  today  almost  without  altering  a  syllable: 

There  is  not  a  legislature,  a  court,  a  congregation,  a  town  meeting,  nor  even  a  fii^ 
side,  which,  however  insensible  of  the  fact,  does  not  share  in  these  benefitr.  From 
this  fountain  flow,  circuitously  indeed,  but  really  and  ultimately,  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  its  jurisprudence;  the  rules  which  form  its  happy  society  and  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  which  are  inculcated  in  its  churches.  He,  therefore,  who  is  a 
benefactor  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  country  and  to 
all  the  generations  by  which  it  will  hereafter  be  inhabited.* 

Or,  as  Trumbull  earlier  put  it, 

Thus  o'er  the  happy  land  shall  genius  reign 
And  fair  Yalensia  lead  the  noble  train.^ 

HARVARD  AND  YALE. 

A  comijarison  of  these  two,  the  oldest  of  the  large  eoUeges  of  the 
country,  almost  forces  itself  upon  one,  and  is  most  interesting.  The 
early  history  of  the  colleges  was  closely  interwoven.  As  we  have  seen, 
part  of  Hopkins's  gift  went  to  Harvard  and  both  Eaton  and  Saltonstall 
gave  money  to  "  the  college  in  ye  Bay."*  On  the  other  hand,  YaJe^s 
founder^  were  Harvard  men,  her  first  five  presidents  were  from  that 
college,  and  up  to  1780  there  was  always  at  least  one  Harvard  man  on 
the  corporation.*  Then  came  a  period  of  comparative  separation,*  but 
now  the  two  have  once  more  intimate  relations,  both  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letics and  that  of  scholarship. 

*  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  p.  25. 
« Dwight  Travels,  i,  175. 

3New  Englander,  16,  454,  ''Uses  and  advantages  of  the  fine  arts,"  1780,  commence- 
ment oration. 

*  Barnard's  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut. 

*  J.  L.  Kingsley,  p.  46. 
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In  one  field,  that  of  polite  literature,'  Harvard  confessedly  excels. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  of  this,  some  years  ago,  "  Harvard,  in  its 
graduates  as  well  as  in  its  professors,  is  conspicuous  in  literatare." 
Fale^s  graduates  ^^  are  distinguished  in  law,  in  politics,  in  business  and 
in  the  pulpit.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  men  have  lacked  literary  accom- 
plishment and  literary  taste.''*  He  attributed  this  to  lack  of  interest  in 
literature  in  the  government  of  Yale.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  is  but  a  partial  reason,  and  other  causes  have  been  at  work. 
Among  them,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  Yaltfs  men  have  come  so  largely 
from  the  West  and  South,  which  have  been  unfavorable  to  literary  pro- 
duction; the  first,  because  of  its  rudeness  due  to  its  recent  settlement, 
the  second,  because  of  the  depressing  power  of  slavery  on  masters  as 
well  as  slaves.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  Harvard,  in  the 
last  half  century,  has  occupied  the  place  that  Yale  did  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  to  literature,  and  that,  with  the  passing  away  of  Harvard's 
duster  of  great  names,  the  scale  again  seems  to  descend  on  the  side  of 
Yale.  Certainly  great  advance  in  literature  has  been  made  there  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  literary  idea,  always  high  enough,  has  been  deep- 
ened and  broadened.^  In  science  of  all  kinds  and  scientific  works,  Yale 
and  her  professors  yield  the  palm  to  no  other  college.'* 

Another  diflference  between  Yale  and  Harvard  is  in  the  centrifugal 

force  of  the  former.'    Gathering  her  students  from  all  States,  she  sends 

them  forth  all  over  the  country  at  their  graduation.    As  a  consequence 

of  this,  the  literary  men  from  Yale  have  not  formed  a  school,  since  the 

time  of  the  Bevolutionary  Pleiades.    Harvard  is  not  so  cosmopolitan 

and,  drawing  a  far  larger  number  of  students  from  close  at  hand,  has 

not  pressed  out  into  new  territory.    Yale  has,  and  results  of  this  may 

be  seen  in  the  many  college  presidents  this  "  Mother  of  Colleges"  has 

^nt  ^rth  and  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  colleges  are  managed 

accordingto  Yale  models.    The  influence  of  Yale  differs  from  that  of 

Harvard  "  toto  cailoP    Yale  has  kept  a  severity  in  her  training,  has 

sought  for  discipline  more  than  culture,  power  more  than  grace,  truth 

more  than  pleasure.    Her  scholars  have  been  noted  for  exact  and 

thorough  learning  wherever  they  go.** 

'Still  Tale  can  coant  saoh  authors  as  Pierpont,  Hillhoase,  Cooper  (he  did  not  grad- 
uate), Percival,  Willis,  BashneU,  Jadd  (author  of  Margaret),  Bristed,  Winthrop, 
Mitchell,  and  Stedman  (Scribner),  11,  781. 

Thwing,  in  Fomm,  xv,  499,  attributes  this  to  the  influence  of  Boston  and  to  the 
infloence  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  E.  T.  Channing  as  teachers  of  English.  He  also 
attibates  the  greater  number  of  physicians  among  Harvard  graduates  to  the  influence 
of  their  medical  school. 

•Nation,  25, 135  (1877). 

»Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  25,  298  (1860). 

'■Kew  Englander,  28,  306  (1869),  for  list  of  then  recent  works  by  Yale  men. 

•''Influence  of  Yale  College  on  American  civOization,''  Dr.  Sprague  in  American 
Journal  of  Education,  xi,  681. 

•Scrlbner's,  11,78L 

Geo.  Santayama,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  instructor,  says:  "The  essential  object 

^the  institution  [Yale]  is  still  to  educate  rather  than  to  instruct,  to  be  a  mother  of     ^T^ 
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In  tbo  religious  sphere  Yale  holds  fEist,  more  thau  Harvard,  to  the 
standard  of  the  forefathers,  and  "  repreeents  the  new  school  rf  liberal 
coDgregationalism."  But  Tale  is  not  a  sectarian  college;  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian one,  "t>ecause  it  is  directed  by  Christian  men  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity."^ Yale  has  widened,  but  continues  "simple,  repubhcau,  aud 
shy  of  ceremonies.^  The  students  of  Harrard  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  richer  than  those  of  Yale  and,  being  more  broken  up  into  sets 
and  cliques,  have  less  of  that  "  class  spirit  ^  which  has  taken  sachdcep 
root  at  Yale  and  has  produced  such  grand  results.  It  is  Yale's  aim 
to  fit  her  students  for  ^<  the  hard  realities  of  life, "  and  if  she  does  this 
she  has  accomplished  the  most  important  thing  after  all,  for  she  has 
made  men  out  of  her  students.' 

THE  YALE  IDEjIX. 

Shortly  after  his  assuming  office  as  president,  I>wigfat  delivered  an 
address  before  the  ^  B  K  Society  on  <<Wbat  a  Yale  student  ought 
to  be.''  It  c(m tains  a  good  picture  of  the  traits  of  the  ideal  Yale  JBaii, 
and  some  of  its  sentences  are  worth  quoting: 

Tbe  first  element  in  Tale  life,  as  I  conceiTe  of  it,  is  a  certain  Iftrge-mindod  la^ 
fair-minded  lovo  of  truth.    Nearly  aUlcd  to  tnith,  and  Ibe  tino  vrmy  of  aoeking  %  a 
manliness,  and  the  manly  sen^e  of  duty  I  vonld  mention  as  what  teems  to  me  to 
be  a  second  element  of  the  gennine  Yale  spirit.    As  I  look  back  over  the  history  of 
the  graduates  of  this  institution  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  marked  than  de- 
votion to  duty.    As  kindred  again  to  this  second  element  in  the  Yale  spirit,  I  men- 
tion a  third,  whiob  seoms  to  me  to  have  always  belonged  to  the  life  of  the  imtito- 
tion — the  disposition  to  estimate  both  men  and  things  according  to  their  true  Tslne. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  w<«ld,  I  am  sure,  where  a  man  is  judged  more  justly,  ^Si  a^ 
cordanco  with  what  he  is,  than  here.    We  ask,  what  is  the  university  f    In  as  it  may 
seem  sometimes  the  truest  sense,  the  university  is  that  brotherhood  to  which  we 
aU  bolonjj — the  brotherhood  of  living  men — ^who  for  the  time  abide  in  these  rooms  and 
walk  through  these  grounds,  and  move  onward  in  ihcse  studies  and  eojoythif 
peculiar  life.    I  would  mention,  as  a  fourth  charucteristio  of  the  YiJe  spirit,  thfit 
union  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  elements  which  keeps  them  in  due  relations 
to  each  other.    The  spirit  of  this  university  has  from  the  beginning  been  reverent 
towards  the  Christian  faith  and,  while  many  may  have  gone  through  their  career  here 
without  giving  this  faith  an  entrance  into  their  hearts  or  controlling  power  orer 
them,  it  has  alwa3's  held  a  supreme  position  and.  has  ever  enmmonod  all  who  hive 
come  hither  to  yield  themselves  to  its  influence.    Let  me  add  that  the  genuine  Yai® 

men  rather  than  a  school  of  doctors.  In  this  Yale  has  been  true  to  the  English  tn- 
dition  nnd  is,  in  fact,  to  America  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  to  EnglsB^  * 
plac«  where  the  tradition  of  national  character  is  maintained,  together  with  a  tra- 
ditional learning.  *  •  *  The  Yale  principle  is  the  English  principle,  and  the  oalT 
right  one.  *  *  *  No  wonder  that  all  America  loves  Yale,  where  American  tia^ 
tiona  are  vigorous,  American  instincts  unchecked,  and  young  Bleu  are  trained  tad 
made  eager  for  the  keen  struggle  of  American  life."  (Harvard  Monthly,  March,  1893, 
p.  95.)  Ill  wing  comments  on  this,  ''In  a  word,  Yale  seems  to  be  more  Americati  thsn 
Harvard.  Public  life,  politics,  statesmanship  represent  a  very  important  part  of 
American  life.  Therefore  a  larger  number  of  distinguished  men  of  Ya]«  do  we  find 
in  statesmanship  than  of  Harvard."     (Forum,  xv,  p.  500.) 

»  Eccles.  Const,  of  Yale  College,  N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  p.  441  (8.  E.  Baldwin) . 

«  Yale  and  Harvard  FortnighUy  Beriaw  (1867),  N.  a  n,  45B,  6.  M.  TowOa. 
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man  is  a  gentleman^^no  who  has  tlie  ^Irit  of  reT^rence  for  what  is  good,  of  kind- 
ness towards  others,  of  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  and  honor  and  truth,  of  obedi- 
ence to  tiiat  ^^t  command  which  hida  us  lovo  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  has 
been  often  claimed  for  our  college  that  it  has  a  distaste  and  even  abhorrence  of  all 
show  and  sham— of  all  outward  show,  that  is,  which  has  no  corresponding  reality 
behind  it,  and  all  pretonse  wbitA  may  impose  upon  tmlmowing  minds.^ 

S»ca?iow  IX.— .PatBsiBBarr  TimoI'ht  Dwight  (1886 ). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  under  President  Dwiglit 
reminds  us  of  that  wliicli  occurred  at  the  accession  of  his  grandfather, 
the  elder  President  Dwiglit.  The  classes  entering  the  college  proper 
increased  at  once  from  150  to  over  2(W,  those  in  the  Scientific  School 
in  equal  ratio,  and  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  office  the  number  in  the 
whole  university  increased  from  1,076  to  1,969.  Tale  has  been  broad- 
ening its  life  and  studies,  completing  the  ideal  of  its  motto :  "  Lux  et 
Veritas."* 

PrwidoBt  Dwight^  a  grandson  'Of  the  first  president  of  tlA^t  name,  was 
tera  &b  Kerwich,  <3oiui>.|  on  liTovember  10, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Tale 
m  1849,  stedied  tkeriogy,  t^'arveled,  and  was  appointed  Buckingham 
Pit>fe£Sor  ^  Sacited  literatusre  in  the  Divimty  School  in  1868.  He  held 
this  ehair  till  his  eleetioa  to  the  presidency  in  1886.  He  has  gained 
great  iK)puIarity,  and  much  of  the  recent  rapid  progress  of  Yale  is  due 
to  hi^  seal  asd  devotion  to  its  interests. 

'Pres.  Dwight's  report  for  1892  contains  words  worthy  of  quotation.     "The  orrti- 
Tostj  yx>ntb,  when  he  enters  ^oDege,  is  unsettled  as  to  his  future  work  in  life.    If  he 
is  not,  in  almost  all  cases  he  ought  to  be.    The  years  between  17  and  20  have  moeh 
te  tell  hen  eoBcerniog  himself.    Linguisiie  studies  and  mathematics  are  in  a  pecu< 
Ikix  d^^ee  the  disciplinary  studies  for  this  period  of  life.    The  second  advantage, 
which  is  involved  in  the  arraBgemont  of  the  course  as  we  have  it  in  this  college,  is 
connerfed  with  the  classvystem.    Class  feeling  passes  away  as  the  uniting  of  the  class 
la  one  body  and  rn  one  work  ceases.    This  loss  of  class  feeling  and  class  spirit  is  a 
lofiB  of  4nm  ef  the  great  educatmg  forces  of  coUego  life.    It  is  a  loss  which  ean 
Bcmrce^  b9  «oBi{>eB8atied  Vy  any  advantages  or  gains  of  a  different  «ort.    The  system 
of  our  college  eecurea  its  students  against  this  loss.    The  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  to  ask  for  or  demand  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  old  college  curriculum. 
It  is  weU  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  best  universities  areHnkod  closely  to  the  past  and 
til  at  OUT  ftithers  Tcnew  some^ng,  even  if  they  did  not  know  everything.    The  uni- 
versity growth,  even  more  than  any  other  growth,  shoald  be  always  out  of  the  old 
roots  into  the  new  fruitage. 

*^  Tbe  time  element  as  related  tooollege  edaoation  is  deserving  of  serious  consid- 
mrm^wn  when  questions  rospscting  snch  education  are  raised.  There  is^  as  we  can 
so4  ckmbt,  a  gift  oi  good  which  is  immediately  oonneoted  with  the  length  of  the  col- 
lege course.  The  fact  that  the  student  is  set  apart  firom  the  world  and  its  affairs  for 
four  years,  and  that  these  years  are  consecrated  for  him  to  a  general  and  broadening 
#dcM)ifttk»y  is  one  of  great  signifioaaee  for  his  beet  life.  The  same  suggestion  may 
also  have  its  appropriate  bearing  upon  the  proposal  whioh  has  boen  made  in  some 
quarters  to  open  the  senior  year  of  our  undergraduate  courses  portty  or  wholly  to 
the  introdvction  of  professional  studies.  It  wiU  be  a  misfortune  indeed  if  the  edu- 
cated men  of  America  are  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of  their  business  or  pro- 
fession, and  thus  are  to  lose  the  best  part  of  educated  life — ^its  broad  culture  and 
wide-extending  knowledge.'' 


Colls,  and  Am.  Public,  p.  215  (N.  Porter), 
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For  some  years  Yale  had  been  a  university  in  feet,  and  it  was  felt  best 
that  it  should  now  assume  the  name  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  matter 
was  discussed  by  the  corporation  in  October,  188i6,  and  it  was  onani- 
mously  decided  to  assume  the  name  Yale  University,  and  to  obtain 
the  official  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  its  action.  The  act  legaMog 
"  the  use  of  the  title  Yale  University,  by  the  corporation  existing  under 
the  name  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College ''  was  approved 
by  the  governor  on  March  8, 1887,  and  accepted  by  the  corporation  on 
May  25  of  the  same  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  corporation  fittingly 
limited  the  old  name,  Yale  College,  to  the  Academical  Department 
Mrhich  had  been  originally  denoted  by  it.^ 

EXPANSION. 

The  growth  of  the  university  and  the  death  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  tt 
C.  Elingsley,  who  had  husbanded  the  funds  of  the  institution  witii  rare 
wisdom,  and  whose  place  President  D  wight  took  for  two  years,  gave  the 
new  president  much  to  do,  while  he  has  still  further  increased  his  labors 
by  filling  the  college  pulpit,  since  the  x)astorship  is  vacant.^  Still,  in 
one  way  and  another,  he  has  found  time  to  show  that  he  felt  "that  the 
president  of  a  university  ought,  in  some  way,  to  come  into  intellectual 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  student  community.  He  should  not  be 
simply  a  man  of  affairs  if  the  institution  is  to  gain  from  him  the  great- 
est i)ossible  benefit."  * 

The  financial  needs  of  Yale  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  strict- 
est economy  in  regard  to  invested  funds  has  been  necessary.  The  care- 
ful management  of  the  finances  by  President  D  wight  has  been  followed 
by  an  equally  careful  one  under  Mr.  W.  W.  Famam,  the  present  treas- 
urer. As  a  result  of  this,  the  report  for  1889  was  enabled  to  state  that 
the  income  of  the  university  was  $336,649.61,  and  the  expenses  $334^- 
464.08,  while  in  several  of  the  previous  years  the  balance  had  been  on. 
the  wrong  side  of  the  account.'  In  the  first  four  years  after  President 
Dwight's  inauguration  the  university  received  funds  amounting  to 
$1,244,390,  of  which  $716,000.13  were  given  in  1889.« 

1  At  Commencement,  1890,  an  Alamni  University  Fund  was  began  to  be  made  op  of 
yearly  contributions  from  tbe  Alumni,  to  be  used  for  general  university  purposea. 
The  first  year  of  its  esdstence  it  brought  into  the  treasury  $15,738.21;  the  seoomd,  ii 
was  increased  to  $17,450.88. 

« Report  for  1887,  p.  6. 

3  At  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  he  insisted  on  being  freed  from  all  olasa-coooi 
work,  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  the  general  interests  of  the  uniyersi^. 

<  Report  for  1887,  p.  14. 

6  Report  of  1889,  p.  6.     1891-92,  income  $532,470.83,  and  expenses  $520,246.31. 

«Beportof  1889,p.  57. 
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ENDEN  LIBRARY  OSBORN  HALL,  AND  THE  NEW  G\T^INA- 
SIUM. 

8  of  the  library  for  enlargeil  accomniodatious  were  recog- 
etired  Brooklj'u  merchant,  \vhoh;i<l  previoiusly  been  a  gen- 
K'tor  to  Yale,  Mr.  Simeon  B,  Chittenden,  sr.  lie  oitered  to 
►0  for  a  new  library  building  in  January,  1887,  and  this  gift 
■eased  to  $125,000.  The  building  was  given  as  a  memorial 
tsed  daughter,  to  whose  memory  be  placed  a  magnificent 
8  window  in  the  reading  room  of  the  buikling. 
building  stands  ou  the  west  side  of  the  campus,  between 
ol  building  and  the  old  library  building,  with  \vhich  it  is 
r  a  corridor.  It  is  so  built  as  to  be  eai)able  of  being  made 
ing  of  a  gTeat  library  building  at  some  future  date.  The 
constructed  of  broAvn  stone  from  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  in 
sque  style  of  architecture.' 

lilding  13  50  by  100  fe*;t  auil  in  three  btorien,  each  of  16  feet.  Tho  first 
evotecl  mainly  for  ailmmistration;  the  two  iqtper  floors  entirely  to 
t)Ook8.  On  the  south  of  the  main  buihling  is  tho  reading  room,  octag- 
and  having  a  diameter  within  of  45  feet,  -with  seats  for  90  readers 
5  for  4,000  volinuea  of  hooka  of  reference. 

ng  is  plaiUj  but  handsome,  absolutely  fireproof,  and  eon- 
br  200,000  volumes,  doubling  the  previous  eapactity  of  the 
was  opened  June  23,  1890. 

ibrary  fund  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  the  late  George 
lew  Haven,  was  received  in  1889,  and  one  of  equal  amount 
ames  G.  English  in  1800. 

ollection  which,  though  very  fine,  has  been  concealed  from 
on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for  its  exhibition  in  the  old 
ntly  received  valuable  additions  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  C. 
s  (Yale  College,  1867). 

years  the  need  of  a  new  recitation  building*^  had  been  felt, 
xs  great  joy  when  it  was  announced  that  an  unknown  donor 
1125,000  for  that  purpose.  These  rejoicings  were  soon 
mailings  when  it  was  known  that  attached  to  the  gift  was 
that  the  building  should  stand  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
lets.  This  w'ould  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  '*  fence  " 
r  so  many  tender  recollections.  The  students  protested, 
tnan,  and  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  alumni;  but  the 
utiment  found  scant  sympathy  from  the  eori)oration,  and 

L888,  p.  61. 

ng  of  1891  a  movement  was  begun  by  Bcveral  ladies  interested  in  tho 
the  University  to  have  a  Yalo  Infirmary  bnilt  where  in  cases  of  injury 
tudeuta  may  find  good  food  and  careful  nursing,  so  difficult,  if  not  im- 
scure  iu  college  dormitories.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Prospect  street 
ory  building,  82  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  erected,  with  nineteen  rooms 
£  fttudents.  The  Yale  Infirmary  was  opened,  in  January,  1893;  $38,700 
)r  it. 

15 
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the  new  building  was  ben- 

"o.  *J'l  Coiiuiieuceiueiit  Kav  isso        ""^^  ^"'^'1">&  ^as  completed  wl 

was  Lk  '  ;"'"^  '^'^  l'^««ess  of  bu^wt      "• ,  '^'^'^  ^'^'  ^'"^^  '"'■^^^-^toi 

Jecturo  rooms  ami  was  opened  njZlT  .f^'  *"'^"*'^'  ••««''««»  » 
The  buUdiug  gives  umversil  .^      '^'^^^'^-  ^''esiclentDwigVtsa. 

^>  Wt.e  bu.ai.gi«  that  Of  tife  Z:SZZ^  ''  7'  '^^ 
Tlio  need  of  Byzautiue  to  Eoiiiaal 

niovonient  to"*  bn ii!!^^  Symnasinm  bas  been  felf  «.  I 

«"ecof  Prof  E   T    r-"f''  "''^  ^'''^s  begu'f  £  J    /,"'"^  ^'^'""^""'''^ 
»"'ir  of  At        '■  ^''^^l^'-^'ds,  some  years  «:.^i^'  '"'^''^^^  ^^"^ '' 
neede    rnw,  ""  '^"""""■"oo  of  gradniS?    T'    ^°""  "fterthek 

•eeued  for  tbc  construction  (,fn^  undertook  to  raise  tkV 

■»  "i-s /ot  mciisures  1.3S  fo^f  ■       . 
new  "Gvm"  c^  ^^*  '"  ^idth  and  -iia  •      , 

K'-cbards  pv        "  '"''^^-    Jt  J'as  been  si!  ',"  ^^^^^  ""^^^^'^ 

coutrSn     ,  r ^'''"'-    ^* ^^"^  opened    ilT'^'''""'''  ^^''vieea  in  an  " 
tl^e  S  blr"  '««  ^'-^"ate:  on  JCo'^-'  ''''^  -"^  cost  $225,. 

t«  -Prof.  Kichards  tT:r      "'"  ^''^'^"•^^  -«d  S*  C    ^'f''''  ^*'"" 
>-oon.s,  base  bo  i  ?         '"'"*'  »^o^  f^s.    it  cnn^n       x     ^^''^^^  ^<^'^» 

-t.ic^o;;t  r:;\:r;'""''^^««^'^-^^^^^^^^ 

running  tract  ■.,.  ^'°^"'S^  'oom,  trouliv  ,-1  •      '    ^'^'^^'  »"*'«* 


Report  of  mo,  p.  14,  -___^_ ^j   u^am.' 

'^^"'^^  «>o  main  part  nf  f  I  • ^ 
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need  of  the  university,  aud  a  most  pressing  oue,  is  for  more 
campus  will  afford  space  for  only  one  or  two  more  build- 
thera  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  surrounding  squares.  For 
se  of  land  in  these  Bquare:^  the  university  needs  money, 
imperatively  than  it  does  for  the  buildings  themselves.^  It 
lying  it  up,  A  movement  to  provide  tennis  courts  near  the 
is  now  (May,  1893)  in  progress. 

THE    irNI\T:nSTTV. 

mportant  changes  have  been  made  under  President  Dwight 
catious  of  the  university.  The  catalogue  has  been  thoroughly 
1  enlarged,  the  president's  report  has  been  rearranged  so 
all  the  important  occurrences  of  the  college  year,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  re|>ort  is  the  end  of  December  instead  of 
June.  The  triennial  Catalogue  was  issued  in  English  for  the 
1 1802. 

ersity  bulletin,  a  new  publication,  is  issued  and  iK)Sted  every 
md  contains  notices  of  lectures,  meetings,  etc.,  forthefollow- 

ber  of  graduate  students  has  increased  from  56  to  125  and  the 
this  department  have  been  largely  increased.  In  the  fall  of 
1  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  this  department;  23 
dents. 

iliam  E.  Harper,  who  began  his  duties  as  professor  of  Se- 
lages  in  October,  1880,  succeeded  in  arousing  great  interest, 
that  branch  but  in  Bible  study  also,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
le,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  Woolsey  professor  of  biblical  literature 
lege.  This  is  a  new  chair,  endowed  with  §50,000  by  several 
ersons  who  desire  only  to  be  known  as  "  friends  of  Bible 
he  other  branches  of  graduate  work  have  been  successfully 
and  in  the  last  annual  report  the  need  of  a  special  building 
^artment  is  mentioued.^  Probably  the  most  pressing  of  all 
le  university  is  '^an  increase  in  the  x)ermanent  funds  the 
7hich  mny  he  used  for  any  purpose  aeeording  to  the  wisdom 
ion  of  the  corporation.^'  Sucli  gifts  would  not  only  enable 
dty  to  go  into  new  lines,  but  would  relieve  the  college  from 
of  sustaining  part  of  the  general  expenses,  and  vso  enable  it 
its  work.*  This  demand  for  increased  endowment  is  not 
wejikness  but  ^M'rom  growth  and  development"  of  almost 
rapidity.  *^A  living  invStitution,"  says  President  Dwight, 
a  growing  one.    A  growing  institution  is  ever  asking  for  the 

r  1888,  p.  20. 

Sanders  Biiccceded  Prof.  Harper  iii  tlio  Woolsey  chair  iu  1892, 
cport,  1889,  p.  24. 
sport,  1889,  p,  13. 
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Bupply  of  its  increasing  wants  and  ever  rewarding,  h^  its  larger  lift 
and  usefulness,  the  friends  who  supply  these  wants."  ^ 

Over  200  courses  are  offered  to  graduates  in  the  annual  catalogui 
for  1892-03. 

VALE    COLLEGE. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Dwight  many  gifts  hav 
come  to  the  college  proper.  Daring  the  tirst  year  of  his  incumbeuc 
$1,000  were  received  from  the  Hon.  D.  H.  Chauiberlaiu  (Yale  Co 
lege,  18G2),  the  income  from  which  was  to  furnish  au  annual  prii 
to  the  candidate  for  the  freshman  class  passing  the  best  examiuatio 
in  Greek.  That  same  year  §5,000  was  giveu  by  the  daughters  of  tt 
late  Lucius  F.  liobinsoii,  of  Hartford  (Yale  College,  1843),  to  eneoura| 
tlie  study  of  the  Latin  language  in  college.  For  mathematics,  the  lal 
Erastus  L.  De  Forest  (Yale  College,  1854)  gave  $4,000  to  be  added  t 
the  $1,000  previously  given  by  his  father,  and  Messrs.  John  aii< 
Thomas  C.  Sloaue,  of  New  York  City,  gave  $5,000  and  $3,000,  re^pec 
tively,  for  the  Sloaue  laboratory.  The  foct  that  these  gentlemeu  thof 
provide  for  the  running  expenses  of^the  building  given  by  them  is 
worthy  of  note  and  imitation. 

In  1888  the  late  Erastus  L.  De  Forest  (Yale  College,  1354)  a<lde 
$10,000  to  his  former  gifts  for  the  mathematical  department;  Alva 
Talcott,  M.  D.  (Yale  College,  1824),  gave  $25,000  to  establish  a  profe 
sorship  of  Greek,  and  the  Eev.  Burdett  Hart  gave  $6,388  for  tl 
general  purposes  of  the  college.  The  Kiugsley  Trust  Associatic 
(The  Scroll  and  Keys  Society)  endowed  the  prize  speak iug  at  junii 
exhibition  with  $2,000  in  August,  1888.  This  was  given  in  metnoTy* 
Henry  J.  Ten  Eyck  (Yale  College,  1879).  Mrs.  U.  B,  Humphrey  gav 
in  1888,  $G,000  for  the  Larned  scholarships,  $15,000  for  generiU  pn 
poses  of  the  university,  and  $5,000  for  the  fund  for  instruction  i 
music.  For  general  purposes  of  the  university,  Alexander  Dauci 
also  gave  $20,000  and  Oliver  B.  Jennings  $5,000.  The  university  w; 
also  made  the  residuary  legatee  of  Dr.  Ebenezcr  Belden,  of  New"  Yoi 
City  (Yale  College,  1841),  and  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Atwat^r,  of  New  Hav< 
(Yale  College,  183G),  and  for  beneficiary  education  $25,000  was  b 
queathed  by  Joseph  A.  Christman  (Yale  College,  1857),  and  $5,0< 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  L,  Ives.  For  the  same  purpose,  $25,000  we 
received  from  the  avails  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  L.  EUsworl 
iu  1888  and  $13,000  in  1889,  making  the  Ellsworth  fund  amount  ■ 
$94,816.05.  In  1889,  $40,000  for  scholarships  was  given  from  the  esta 
of  the  late  Thomas  G.  Waterman  (Yale  College,  1880),  and  $2,000  fro 
the  late  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Holley.  In  1889,  also,  $5,000  were  giv< 
by  the  friends  of  the  late  Burgess  Scott  Hurtt  (Yale  College,  1878), 
memorial  of  him,  to  found  a  scholarship  to  be  given  to  some  menib 
of  each  class  at  the  end  of  sophomore  year,  and  Mr.  John  Sloai 
established  a  graduate  fellowship  in  physics  with  $10,000.    Auoth< 

» Annual  Report,  1889,  p.  25. 
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^^  large  fdad  for  beneficiary  scholarships  was  received  in  the  fall  of  1889 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  Marett,  of  New  Ilaven.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  amount  to  $130,000.  During  1889  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Nichols  gave  $5,000  as  a  memorial  fund  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  university.  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  a  retired  merchant  of  New 
'  York  City,  dying  in  November,  1890,  left  $300,000  to  Yale,  one-third  of 
which  was  to  be  for  the  Scientific  School.  His  executors,  to  whom  the 
residuary  estate  was  given  in  trust,  later  gave  Yale  $160,000  more  and 
one-tenth  of  the  final  residue.  The  total  amount  is  estimated  at  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  In  1890,  also,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Leavenworth,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  T.,  gave  $15,000  to  the  general  fund,  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps 
gave  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  Barringer  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Other  gifts  in  1890  were  $1,000  to  establish  a  prize  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  for  Sophomores,  in  memory  of  C.  Wyllys  Betts  (Yale 
College,  1867) ;  $275,000  left  by  the  will  of  Thomas  C.  Sloane  (Yale  Col- 
lege, 1868),  $75,000  of  which  were  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Sloane 

p  Laboratory,  the  rest  to  the  University  funds;  $20,000  from  the  late 
Gov.  James  E.  English  to  endow  a  professorship  of  English  in  the 
Scientific  School;  $40,000  for  beneficiary  scholarships  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Fogg,  of  New  York;  $50,000 
from  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  to  found  the  Charles  Jesup  (Yale 
College,  1814)  fund,  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department;  $9,000 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Colton  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Henry  Allir  scholarships;  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  and  $27,246.35  from  Dr.  Henry  Bronson  for  the  depai-tment 
of  Comi>arative  Anatomy  in  addition  to  over  $50,000  previously  given. 
In  1891  Mrs.  Miriajm  J.  Osborn  made  the  University  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  one-fourth  of  her  estate,  probably  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  In 
1892  Dr.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  presented  $5,000  to  the 
Academical  Department  to  found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Albert  B.  Palmer  (Yale  College,  1892). 

In  1887  Dr.  Barbour,  the  college  pastor,  withdrew  to  become  princi- 
pal of  the  Congregational  College  of  British  America,  at  Montreal.  His 
chair  is  still  vacant.^  In  1888,  Prof.  Dexter  resigned  the  Lamed  pro- 
fessorship of  American  history  and  Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Beloit  College  and  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Greek,  Messrs.  Horatio  M.  Reynolds  (Yale  College,  1880) 
and  Thomas  D.  Goodell  (Yale  College,  1877)  were  appointed  assistant 
professors  in  1888.  In  1889  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
^rs  in  1872  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  was  chosen  professor  of  English.* 

»  Pres.  D wight,  iuhis  annnal  report  for  1892,  rays:  '* During  the  last  125  years 
^^Mily  5  professors  of  this  institution  who  had  been  in  its  service  for  a  longer  period 
"^^^^n  12  months  have  ever  -withdrawn  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  pro- 
-'^^sorships  in  other  colleges  or  universities.''    He  appeals  for  larger  salaries. 

^Becent  appointments  to  professorships  have  been  E.  B.  Clapp,  Assistant  Profes- 
:  in  Greek,  1890;  E.  P.  Morris,  Latin,  1891;  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  Hebrew  (in 
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The  requirements  for  admissiou  were  raised  in  1887  and  m  1888 
ooarses  in  biology  and  kindred  branches  were  given  as  eleotives.  Since 
1890  instead  of  all  the  senior  class  being  required  to  take  one  coarse 
in  philosophy,  they  are  allowed  to  choose  between  four  on  that  subject. 
There  are  now  offered  128  elective  courses  to  the  two  upper  classes. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MUSIC. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  Fairfield  Ckmnty  (C!onnecticut)  Alumni 
Association  appointed  a  couunittee  to  consider  a  plan  to  establish  a 
department  of  music.  As  a  result  of  this  the  association  voted  to 
present  the  subject  bef(^e  the  corporation.  After  discussion,  that 
body  passed  a  resolution  that  the  corporation  desired  ^^  to  express  their 
warm  interest  in  the  project,^  that  they  had  **  considered  the  plan  f<^ 
such  a  department  and  are  prepared  to  take  decisive  action,^  whenever 
flinds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose;  which  they  judge  should  not  be 
less  than  $300,000.'' 

The  needs  of  the  department  are  considered  to  be  'Hhe  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  with  a  concert  hall  of  a  edacity  of  seating  200  upon 
the  stage,  30  in  the  orchestra,  and  800  in  the  auditorium.''  A  hu^ 
organ  and  a  grand  piano  would  bo  needed  for  the  hall,  and  ^^the  reci- 
tation and  lecture  rooms,  the  rooms  for  organ  practice,  for  the  library, 
and  the  offices  should  be  arriuiged  around,  below,  and  above  the  halL" 
There  would  also  be  professors  needed  to  "offer  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  music  and  composition  in  vocal  culture,  in  organ  and  piano 
playing,  and  in  the  more  important  of  orchestral  instruments."  To 
make  a  beginning  of  this  department,  the  Hon.  Bobbins  Battell  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Eklridge,  members  of  a  family  well  known  for  their  bene- 
factions to  Yale,  established  the  Battell  professorship  of  music,  to 
which  chair  G.  J.  Stoeckel,  long  instructor  in  music,  was  appointed. 
Through  Mr.  Battell's  generosity  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  tlie 
treasury  building  were  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  musical  professor. 
A  voluntary  class  of  50  students  was  formed  by  Dr.  Stoeckel  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  elective  courses  in  music  to  be  offered  in  the  fall  of  1890. 
These  courses  are  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fugue,  and  in 
forms*  In  the  fall  of  1892  students  in  music  alone  were  admitted  for 
the  first  time  and  seven  such  apx>eared. 

tho  Divinity  School),  1891;  F.  C.  Porter,  Biblical  Theology,  1891;  T.  H.  Rnssell, 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Surgery  and  Surgical  Auatomyy  1891;  G.  M.  Dnncan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  1891;  A.  Guyoi  Cameron,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French,  1891;  G.  F.  Grnener,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  1891;  A. 
H.  Palmer,  German,  1891;  Charles  H.  Smith,  History,  1890;  H.  S.  WiUiams,  Geology^ 
1892;  Jules  Luquiens,  French,  1892;  Dr.  Louis  S.  Do  Forest,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  1892;  Dr.  Oliver  T.  Osborne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  1892;  Dr.  Harry  B.  Ferris,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomjr, 
1892;  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  1892;  G.  D.  Watrousajwi 
G.  E.  Boers,  Assistant  Professors  in  the  Lavr  Schools ;  £.  T.  McLan^hlin,  Assistant 
Professor  in  English,  in  1890. 
>  Annual  Report,  1889,  p.  18. 
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>\rtli  of  tlie  number  iii  this  part  of  tbe  university  ban  bccu 
t,  and  ^^tbe  resources  of  tbe  school  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  proper  facilities  for  the  iiicreasfii,ijf  number  of  students.^' 
were  made  to  use  the  space  at  command  mtu'c  economically, 
here  was  overcrowdin o^  until  the  school  came  into  possession 
ffield  mansion  and  real  estate,  valued  in  all  at  81>>2,(»(K).  Tliis 
ras  left  by  Mr.  Sheffield  to  the  srhoid  after  the  deri^ase  of  his 
b  occurred  on  April  21,  18S0,  excejit  the  house  and  house 
cb  a  life  estate  was  giv^en  to  one  of  his  sons,  Arrau^^ements 
i  with  this  son  whereby  he  surrendered  Ids  life  interest  for  a:i 
bich  enabled  the  school  to  come  into  immediate  i>ossessiou 
»perty.  The  Sheffield  grounds  border  oa  those  previously 
y  tbe  school  and  extcnid  100  feet  on  Grove  street  and  .liO 
Ihouse  avenue.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  school's 
very  great^   ^-Tho  Sheffield  mansion  has  been  converted  into 

I  laboratory,  including  also  laboratories  of  j)bysioIogical  chem- 
>arative  anatomy,  and  botany/'  and  work  was  begun  iu  it  in 
1889.  '•  Tbe  building,  which  is  to  bo  known  as  t!ie  Sheffield 
Laboratory,  can  easily  accommodate,  with  its  present  outiit, 
ts." 

►ol  needed  a  building  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
was  so  strongly  felt  that  in  the  fall  of  1891,  the  University 
nd  between  the  two  Sheffteld  TTalls  on  Prospect  street  for  a 
»  contain  apartments  for  engineering,  mechanical,  and  physi- 
)ries  and  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  electro  technics, 
ag  is  of  red  brick,  four  stf»ries  above  the  basement,  and  fronts 
the  street,  running  back  81  feet.  After  the  building  was 
way,  Tvitbout  any  solicitation,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Winchester,  of 
1,  gave  the  University  §130,000^  thus  generously  bearing  the 
of  the  building.     In  recognition  of  this  the  name  of  Wiu- 

II  was  bestowed  upon  the  building.  It  w^as  opened  for  use 
,  1SD3. 

ect  of  adding  a  fourtli  year  to  the  course  has  been  much  dis- 
tbo  governing  board. ^ 

f  many  of  tho  wisest  ami  moat  tUouj^htfnl  men  in  tho  University,  both  in 
id  out  of  it,  that  this  aiUlition  of  a  fourth  year  would  bo  a  Tery  desirable 
largo  proportion  of  tbo  gradnatt^s  of  tbe  Krbool,  alfto,  na  it  is  lielievod, 
to  hopo  for  tbo  addition,  and  to  favor  it,  as  soon  as  tbo  funda  at  command 
t  practicable. 

as  felt  that  at  present  it  could  not  be  done,  n(U'  until  large 
fsbould  bo  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  school. 

^port,  1888,  p.  26.     In  1892  Prea.  Dwight  r«c<mim«odod  tbo  enaction  of 

for  the  scicutillc  ^cbool. 
eport,  1889,  p.  oJ. 
leport,  1888,  p.  27. 
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In  1886  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  legislature  to  revoke  the  t^ 
payment  of  the  income  of  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scriptto 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  As  a  result  of  this  in  1887,  the  legis- 
lature decided  that  the  act  appropriating  the  income  to  the  school  and 
the  agreement  of  the  corporation  constituted  a  binding  contract  which 
could  not  be  revoked  J 

Prof.  Oscar  D.  Allen,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy, resigned  in  1887,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  L.  Penfield  and  HoraceL 
Wells  were  appointed  assistant  professors  to  take  his  place  in  1888. 
Prof.  Chester  S.  Lyman  died  on  January  29, 1890,  having  resigned  his 
chair  a  short  time  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1889-90  Lieut 
C.  A.  L.  Totten,  TJ.  S.  A.,  was  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  He  organized  military  companies  in  the  academic  and 
scientific  departments  and  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1892  by  Capt 
James  S.  Pcttit. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  "  Sheflf.*'  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  was  twice  as  large  in  1890  as  when  Mr.  Sheffield 
died,  in  1882,  and  amounted  to  529  in  the  academic  year  1892-93. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Divinity  School,  the  period  has  been  one  of  prosperity.*  The 
number  of  students  increased  from  117  to  136  in  1890,  and  diminished 
to  109  in  1893.  The  endowment  has  grown.  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  in 
1889,  added  •11,000  to  his  previous  gift  for  the  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  literature. 

In  1887  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  gave  $2,500  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  department;  the  late  Albert  S.  Barnes,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Eobert  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  each  gave  $1,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  1888.  The  late  George  Gabriel  bequeathed  it  $5,000,  as  did 
the  late  Mrs.  Catharine  W.  Jarman,  of  New  Haven,  who  wished  to  hare 
the  income  used  for  beneficiary  education.  For  that  i)uri)ose,  Mr.  John 
S.  Welles,  of  Hartford,  bequeathed  $12,000,  and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  gave  $9,000.3 

» la  1890,  by  the  proyisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  Connecticut  received  from  tbe 
United  States  $15,000  for  1890  and  an  annual  increase  of  $1,000  till  $25,000  be  reached| 
tbe  amount  to  be  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  tbe  mechanic  arts,  tbe  English 
language,  and  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  soienoe.  This  money 
by  tb&  State's  contract  in  18^  came  to  the  Scientific  Scbool.  In  1892,  tbe  legislature, 
by  a  most  unwise,  if  not  illegal,  measure  'witbdrew  tbe  income  from  tbe  land  grant 
from  Yale  and  conferred  it  on  a  small  institution  called  tbe  Storrs  Agricultural  School, 
at  Mansfield. 

*  In  1891,  tbrougb  tbe  energy  of  Prof.  Day,  a  missionary  library  of  great  value  was 
establisbed  in  connection  witbtbe  Divinity  scbool.  In  1892  Mrs.  Caroline  £.  Wasb- 
burn,  of  East  River^  Conn.,  left  tbe  Divinity  scbool  $25,000. 

3  In  tbe  autumn  of  1891  an  unknown  friend  establisbed  tbe  Dwigbt  Fellowship  (in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Dwigbt)  with  an  endowment  of  $5,000.  It  is  to  alternate 
with  the  Hooker  fellowabip. 
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A  general  catalogue  of  the  divinity  school,  prepared  by  Prof.  George 
E.  Day,  was  issued  in  1889,  It  shows  that  since  1822, 1,607  had  studied 
there,  of  which  number  1,129  were  still  living,* 

The  law  department  received  an  endowment  of  $25,000  from  Junius 
S.  Morgan,  to  establish  the  Edward  J.  Phelps  professorship  of  com- 
mercial law  and  contracts.'  Prof.  W.  K.  Townseud  was  assigned  to 
the  chair,  and  in  1889  the  department  was  strengthened  by  the  return  of 
Prof.  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  had  been  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  previous  four  years. 

In  1887  a  general  catalogue  of  the  law  school  was  i>ublished,  showing 
that  1,480  men  had  studied  there  since  its  founding  in  1824.  In  the 
Bameyear  the  cori)oration  decided  to  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil 
law  on  students  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  who 
shall  have  satisfactorily  i)ursued  a  prescribed  course  for  two  years  in  ele- 
mentary and  American  law,  international  law,  general  jurisprudence, 
XX>liticaJ  science,  and  Eoman  law. 

The  increase  of  the  school  has  been  rapid  iu  numbers,  from  79  in 
1886-87,  to  106  in  1888-89,  and  171  in  1892-93.  In  1889  the  daughters  o? 
the  late  Lucius  F.  Robinson,  of  Hartford,  gave  $5,000  to  commemorate 
their  father's  interest  in  legal  studies.  This  fund  has  been  used  to  found 
a  lectureship  in  municipal  law,  called  after  Wilham  L.  Storrs,  a  former 
professor  in  the  schopl  and  grand-uncle  of  the  donors. 

On  January  23, 1890,  Prof.  Johnson  T.  Piatt,  one  of  the  the  three  men 
who  built  up  the  law  school  in  1869,  died  suddenly. 

A  lot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green  was  bought  for  the  law 
school  in  1890,  on  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  erect  a  building  especially 
for  the  school. 

When  President  Dwight  took  office  the  medical  department  seemed 
almost  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  It  had  but  27  students,  and  the 
number  had  been  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years.  Now  there 
are  76  men  in  attendance,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  adopted 
some  ten  years  ago  of  making  the  course  one  of  three  years  and  having 
recitations  has  become  more  and  more  evident.^  The  class  of  1892,  22 
in  number,  was  larger  than  any  that  had  graduated  since  1831. 

In  1888  Dr.  Sanford,  having;"  been  a  professor  for  twenty-five  years, 
resigned,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Williston  was  his  successor.-  During  that 
year  an  association  of  the  alumni  of  the  school  was  formed ;  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  living  graduates,  between  400  and  500  in  number,  was  issued; 
and  the  clinical  facilities  were  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  oper- 


*  A  serious  fire  iu  the  upper  part  of  East  Divinity  IlaU  in  the  fall  of  1891  for  a  short 
t^ime  caused  considerahle  inconvenience  till  repairs  could  be  made. 

^  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  gave  $25^000  more  to  complete  the  endowment  iu  1891. 

3  A  brick  chemical  laboratory,  three  stories  iu  height,  72  feet  in  length  by  41  in 
-width,  was  erected  back  of  the  main  medical  building  in  1892,  at  the  cost  of  ^jOOO. 
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jKting  tbeater  at  the  New  Haven  HospitaL  Dr.  Hemy  fiitsoaoo  gave 
§or  the  department  of  oomparatiTe  anatomy  810,500  in  1888^  aad 
$24,963.65  in  1889,  thus  endowing  a  chair  in  tiiat  di^artoient. 

THE  ART  SCHOOL. 

The  art  seliool  has  grown  in  exceBenoe,  amKmgh  it  has  not  m- 
creased  in  numbers.*  Its  eoHectaons  liave  been  increased  by  the  loan 
of  a  valuable  collecKon  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  old  Dntck 
and  Flemish  paintings,  belonging  to  Mr.  Louis  R,  Ehrich  (Yale  College, 
1809),  and  by  the  gift  of  various  paintings  and  statues.  Its  galleries 
are  now  nearly  full,  and  the  need  is  felt  of  an  annex  to  tbe  building  to 
provide  for  future  growth.  The  studies  exhibited  by  the  students 
increased  from  987  in  1887  to  1,265  in  1889.  There  were  31  students 
in  1892-03. 

THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  AND  THE  OBSERVATORY* 

The  collections  of  the  Peabody  Mnseum*  have  increased  greatly,  and 
the  building  is  becoming  crowded,  eo  that  in  1889  a  temporary  buiUUng 
had  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  museum,  and  even  then  only  a  smaA 
portion  of  the  additions  can  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

The  observatory'  has  continued  its  successful  work,  and  through  th« 
generosity  of  Prof.  Loomis  two  parts  of  the  iirst  volume  of  its  transac- 
tions have  api)eared.  In  September,  1889,  Prof.  Loomis  died,  and  in 
his  will  gave  the  university  the  largest  single  gift,  except  that  of  Mr. 
Sheffield,  which  it  ever  received. 

Ho  wan  a  wise  aucl  efficient  connselor  in  the  administration  of  the  observatorj  even 
to  tlio  last  days  of  liis  life.  By  the  munificent  bequest  in  his  will  ho  has  connected 
hiB  name  with  it  for  the  fntore  in  sach  a  way  tUat  its  fiioand  hia  Ufa  will  be  ckaely 
boand  together  in  the  ihooghts  of  all.  After  poying  aoma  small  legaeicay  the  iMtlk  of 
his  property,  estimated  as  worth  $900,000,  was  left  as  follows:  Tlie  auconie  of  one- 
third  of  his  entire  estate,  wiiick  is  to  ho  held  in  .trust,  shall  ho  devoted  to  the  uses  of 
the  observatory  from  the  time  of  his  own  decease,  and  that  after  the  decease  of  each 
of  his  two  sons,  the  income  of  one  of  the  two  remaining  thirds  shall  he  appropriated  to 
the  some  purpose.*  Ths  inoome  which  is  received  is  to  be  applied  to  all  or  one  or 
more  of  the  following  objects^  naoiely,  the  xuiyment  oi  the  salaries  of  ohaerren, 
whose  time  is  SKclusively  devoted  to  the  making  of  obsorvatioas  for  the  promotion 
of  the  science  of  astronomy;  or  the  reduction  of  astronomical  observations  and  thdr 
discussion  in  papers  prepared  for  publication;  or  the  defraying  of  the  expenses  of 
publishing  investigations,  based  upon  astronomical  observations.  The  gift  is  thus 
desigaed  to  promote  the  spocial  and  logittraate  work  of  the  observatory,  qs  connected 
only  with  the  matter  of  astronomical  obsorvmtiona,  and  is  not  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  the  institution  in  other  lines. 

1  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  was  established  iu  1891^  to  those  a««ooess£ally 
completing  a  five-yoars  couias. 

^In  1892,  the  Museum  received  the  Leonard  collection  of  minerals  of  3,500  speci- 
mens,  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Leonard  (Vale  College,  1824),  and  from  friends  a«d 
relatives  of  Prof.  Looiiuh,  $1,250,  for  tbo  purchase  of  a  largo  mass  of  meteoric  iron. 

^Early  in  1892  Mr.  Edward  M.  Reed,  vicc-presidout  of  tbo  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  K.  B., 
left  the  observatory  two-thirds  of  his  estate,  subject  to  certain  life  interests. 

-•Annual  Rei)ort,  1889,  p.  52. 
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'^  TALB'S  UffFLUKKCfi   ON  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  coDclnding  this  account  of  the  history  of  the  college,  which  we 
have  traced  from  its  feeble  beginnings,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to 
snm  up  its  influence  on  America  and  its  civilization.* 

The  suTTonndings  of  Tale  are  fortunate,  and  it  is  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect  of  them.  "  The  home  of  the  university  is,  and  always  lias 
been,  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  State,^'  and  that  State,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  educates  a  larger  number  of  college  students 
than  any  otber.^  Its  influence,  going  out  from  that  State,  has  spread 
over  the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Greene  has  prepared  an  interesting  table  of  the  distin- 
guished men  calling  Tale  their  alma  mater.*  This  list  contains  the  names 
of  1  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  17  Cabinet  oflScers,  1  Chief 
Justice  of  the  XJnited  States,  1  chief  justice  of  Canada,  2  national  officers 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1  minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  3  judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  1  SuHgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States,  50  United  States  Senators,  20  United 
States  district  judges,  1  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  22  ministers 
pleniix)tentiary  of  the  United  States,  160  State  judges,  4  chancellors, 
187  members  of  Congress,  40  State  governors,  and  92  college  presidents.' 
Four  Tale  men,  Livingston,  Morris,  Wolcott,  and  Hall,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Indei>endence;  the  same  number.  Dyer,  Livingston, 
Johnson,  and  Baldwin,  signed  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  history  Tale  is  represented  by  Trumbull,  Holmes,  and  Pitkin;  in 

geography  by  Morse;  in  i)oetry  by  Percival,  Hillhouse,  Barlow,  Tmm- 

buH,  Stedman,  and  Sill.    In  literature  we  And  such  names  as  Cooper, 

Wiffis,  Judd,  Bristed,  and  Mitchell ;  in  scholarship,  Webster,  Worcester, 

Woolsey,  Hadley,  and  Whitney.    Silliman,  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Dana, 

Chauvenet,  Loomis,  and  Marsh  are  among  Tale's  famous  sons  in  science 

and  invention;  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  D wight,  Stuart, 

Bushnell,  Taylor,  Murdock,-Beechcr,  Nettleton,  Tyler,  and  Seabury,  in 

divinity;  Gallaudet  and  Cogswell  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb.    In  politics  and  law  we  find  "uch  names  as  Kent,  Jeremiah 

Mason,  Grimke,®  Evarts,  Waite,  Tilden,  and  Depew;  in  philosophy, 

*  President  Dwight,  in  Lis  report  for  1S92,  says :  "  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  con- 
necteil  with  the  history  of  our  University  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  lias  there  been 
any  separation  between  those  who  had  wealth  or  competence  and  those  who  had 
not.  There  is  no  such  separation  at  the  present  time.  The  measure  of  men  in  the 
Uui  vcrsity  is  the  same  that  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  No  truer  democracy, 
ill  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  can  bo  found  anj^where  than  is  to  be  found  here. 

«  Annual  Report,  1889,  p.  6. 

*  Report  of  CJommissioner  of  Education,  1872,  p.  37. 

*  New  England  Hlstor.  Gen.  Reg.,  xlix,  85. 

*  In  "Appletou's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography"  are  15,142  names.  Of  these 
713  belong  to  Yale  graduates:  194  clergy,  87  soldiers,  149  lawyers,  55  statesmen,  19 
bnsiuess  men,  53  authors,  43  physicians,  4  artists,  83  educators,  38  scientists,  15  jour- 
nalists, 14  public  men,  3  inventors,  and  6  philanthropists.  Forum,  XV,  495;  Charles 
P.  Thwing. 


•New  Englander,  16,  446;  Soribner,  xi,  782. 
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among  otliers,  Noah  Porter,  Henry  N.  Bay,  aud  Win.  T.  Harris; 
the  missionaries,  John  Sergeant  aud  David  Brainerd.  But  Yale's  cliief 
pride  is  that,  like  Virginia  of  ohl,  she  is  a  mother  of  presidents.  Except 
Harvard,  there  is  hardly  a  prominent  college  which  has  not  had,  atone 
time  or  another,  a  Yale  mail  at  its  head.  The  first  presidents  of  the 
following  colleges  and  universities  were  Yale  men:  Princeton,  Colum- 
bia, Dartmouth,  Williams,  Hamilton,  University  of  Georgia,  Kenyon, 
Illinois,  Wabash,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Mississippi,  | 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Beloit,  Chicago  University,  University  of 
California,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins.  Iowa  University,  Waskington 
University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  College  of  South  Carolina, 
Transylvania  College  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  Hampden-Siduey,  BejToot, 
and  Oahu  have  also  had  one  Yale  president.  Many  colleges  were  not  i 
content  with  one  Yale  man  at  their  head,  but  came  to  tliat  source  of 
supply  again  and  again.  Columbia  has  had  three  Yale  men  as  presi- 
dent; Rutgers,  2-,  Princeton,  3;  University  of  Yermont,  2;  Middlebmy; 
2;  Hamilton,  5;  Western  Eesorve,  3;  Hlinois,  2;  University  of  ^\'k'aD- 
sin,  2j  University  of  Missouri,  2;  Washington  University,  2;  auithe 
universities  of  California,  Georgia,  aud  Mississippi,  each  2.* 

Not  oniy  in  numbers,  but  in  character,  do  Yale  educators  stand  fore- 
most. Among  thorn  are  Jcmathan  Dickinson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Aaron  Burr,  Timothy  Dwight,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Noah 
Porter,  Henry  Barnard,  Francis  A.  P.  Barnard,  Andrew  D.  Wliit€j 
Charles  J.  Stille,  and  Daniel  C.  Oilman. 

Viewing  these  facts,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  Y'ale's  influeuceoa 
American  civilization  lias  been  second  to  none,  and  that  it  has  fulfill**' 
old  Davenport's  idea  of  a  college,  as  a  place  where  youths  mayli^ 
instructed  as  to  become  of  service,  thi^ough  the  blessing  of  God,  Iwtli 
to  church  and  common  wealth. 

Yale's  sons  have  ever  been  faithful,  aud  the  eloquent  tribute  of  oi 
of  them  mav  well  stand  hvYo  at  the  close  of  this  account  of  its  history:' 


Wo  caro  n<it  that  tlie  dawn  should  throw 
Its  tlash  upon  our  portico; 
But  rntlier  that  our  natal  8tar, 
Bright  Hesper  iu  the  twilight  far, 
Should  heck  on  toward  tho  distant  West, 
Whicli  he — our  Berkeley — loved  the  best; 
Whereto,  his  prophet  liuo  did  say, 
*'Tho  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
And  iu  the  groves  of  that  young  laud 
A  mighty  school  has  judgment  planned, 
To  teach  new  knowledge  to  new  uien — 
Strange  Kciencca  undreamed  of  then 
She  comes — had  come,  unknown  before — 
Though  not  on  'vext  Bermothes'  shore;' 
Yet  will  she  not  her  prophet  fail — 
Tho  Old — the  New — the  same  dear  Yale. 


1 


» Yale  Book  i,  412,  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapiu. 


*Scribner,  XI,  784. 
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lely  efforts  for  an  episcopalian  college. 

copal  Church  in  Connecticut,  as  wc  liave  seen  and  asoneof 
nembers  admits,  ^'had,  one  may  almost  say^  been  born  in 
of  Yale  College."  It  virtually  be^^^an  with  the  change  of 
tor  Cutler  and  his  associates  in  1722,  For  many  years  the 
f  the  Church  of  England  were  too  few  and  too  closely  bound 
ish  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere.  Dr.  Johnson  especially 
J  and  valuable  friendship  towards  his  alma  niatcr.  As  the 
QS  grew  stronger  and  Yale  became  more  rigid  in  its  religious 
ough  the  influence  of  President  Clap,  those  who  wished  to 
ons  to  a  place,  where  they  might  be  instructed  by  Episco- 
id  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  Xew  York  so  conveo- 
ne  other  was  needed. 

Eevolutiou  and  the  consecration  of  Samuel  Scabury  as 
[)nuecticut  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  there  was  an  effort  to 
i  institution  of  learning  in  Connecticut,  which  should  be 
opal: an  auspices, 

le  first  steps  were  taken, ^  and  at  the  convention  held  in  1792 
Idain  a  committee  was  appointed  ''  to  xirepare  and  report 
convention  a  x^l^n  of  incorporation  for  the  promotiou  of 
i  charitable  purposes."^  This  seems  to  have  been  the  germ 
on  of  the  convention  two  years  later,  appointing  a  committee 

au  address  to  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
liis  State,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  establishing  an 
cacTcmy  in  this  State  and  to  provide  subscription  papers 
ose  of  obtaining  monies  to  eflcct  such  au  establishment."^ 
y  Avas  established  accor Singly  and  located  in  Cheshire.  It 
rly  known  as  '^  Seabury  College;''  but  when  chartered  in 
al  name  became  simply  '*  The  Ei)iscopal  Academy  of  Con- 
It  was  never  a  college  nor  had  it  i)ower  to  confer  degrees, 


atioDB  of  Triuity  College  biiildiugs  are  from  photographs  taken  Uy  Mr. 

^ook. 

Ticau  Episcopal  Cliurcb,  ii,  53^. 

Convention,  p.  5. 

'  Convention,  p.  8. 
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but  fitted  many  young  men  for  college  or  for  entrance  on  tbeological        < 
studies.* 

The  fact  that  it  was  not  a  college  was  irksome  to  some  and  in  18D4 
the  annual  convention — 

Resolved,  That  tMs  convontion  recommend  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Episcopal 
Academy  that  they  apply  to  the  geueral  assembly  at  this  next  session  for  a  charter         ^ 
empowering  thom  to  give  degrees  in  the  arts,  divinity,  and  law,  and  to  ergoy  all 
other  privileges  usoaUy  granted  to  colleges.- 

This  failed,  and  in  1810  it  was  again  resolved  to  petition  the  general 
assembly  to  make  the  academy  a  college  ^  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
Episcopal  College  of  Connecticut,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  a  college.'^'  The  petition  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the 
general  assembly.    It  disclaimed  any  desire  of  injuring  Yale  and  said: 

Episcopalians,  as  a  body  of  Christians,  are  in  point  of  numbers  respoctable,  as 
supporters  of  legitimate  government  and  iViends  to  good  order,  they  yield  to  none, 
jlbont  thirty  colleges  hare  been  established  in  dlffereol  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Lntberans,  Methodists,  and  Boman  Catholics,  all  of 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  in  whieii  tiuiy 
have  been  founded.  But  not  a  single  college  now  exists  in  any  part  of  the  UakNi 
Tv^hlch  is  under  the  government  and  instruction  of  Episcopalians.* 

Tliere  seems  a  slight  slip  of  memory  here,  for  William  and  Mary  and 
Columbia  are  entirely  forgotten.  However,  the  request  was  £^nted 
by  the  lower  house  but  denied  by  the  counciL  In  the  next  year  the 
attempt  was  repeated*  but  failed  as  before,  the  council  or  upper  lM>n8e 
being  unanimously  against  it^  Then  there  came  a  vacaacy  in  the 
bishopric  and  the  consequent  disorganization  put  off  the  scheme  lor 
some  years.  In  1819  Be  v.  Thomas  C.  Brownell  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Connecticut. 

GENERAX  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

In  1820  it  was  decided  to  move  the  General  TheoIogi(»^l  Seminwy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  recently  founded,  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven,  that  the  "  professws  could  have  aecess  to  i>ublic  libraries, 
enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  llt^ary  society,  and  live  comfortably 
at  a  moderate  expense.^  On  September  13, 1820,  it  iffas  opened  at  New 
Haven  by  an  inaugural  address  in  Trinity  Church  by  its  one  x>ermaiient 
professor,  Bev.  Samuel  H.  Turner.  He  was  called  professor  of  historic 
theology  and  received  aid  from  Bishop  Brownell  who  gave  all  his  spare 
time  gratuitously  to  the  school,  moving  to  New  Haven  that  he  might 
do  so.  Fourteen  students  were  enrolled  the  first  term  and  seven  more 
before  the  end  of  the  year.    In  July,  1821,  the  public  examination  was 

'  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  395. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  36. 

3  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  58. 

^Beardsley  Church  in  Connecticut,  n,68. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  64. 

» Perry  American  Episcopal  Church,  if,  538. 
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inlty  Chiircli  and,  at  tlio  same  time,  a  subscription  for  the 
Lt  of  a  prafessorsliLt>  of  systematic  theology  was  opened  and 
W^ilson  was  called  to  that  chair.  The  life  of  the  school  in  New 
s  short;  for  it  soon  moved  back  to  New  York,  largely  to  avoid 
orei-  a  munificent  legacy.^     It  reoi>ened  there  February  13, 

FOmTOrNG   OF   AVASHINGTON   COLLEGE. 

the  old  colonial  charter,  which  had  done  duty  as  a  St^te 
m  since  the  Revolution,  was  superseded  by  the  present  con- 

The  great  significance  of  this  chan^^e  was  that  by  it  the 
tional  Church  was  finally  disestablished  and  all  its  connec- 
the  State  was  at  an  end.  After  the  heat  and  bitterness  of 
i  had  died  away  a  trifle  and  the  Theological  Seminary  had 
^o  New  York,  the  Connecticut  Ei»iseopalians  set  to  work  again 
►ng  cherished  project  for  a  college. 

iik  before  Christmas  1822  eighteen  clergymen  were  called  to- 
1  met  at  Bishop  BrownelFs  house  in  New  Ilaveu  to  take  the 
J,  A  committee  was  selected  consisting  of  the  bishop,  two 
I,  and  three  laymen,  to  circuhite  throughout  the  State  a  memo- 
legislature,  praying  it  ''to  grant  an  act  of  incorpDration  for  a 
th  power  to  confer  the  usual  literary  honors,  to  be  placed  in 
he  cities  of  Hartford,  Middletowii,  or  New  Ilavon,  according 
eretion  of  the  trustees."  The  r.iemorial  also  asked  that  the 
iorporation  shoukl  take  etlect  when   the  endowment  should 

>  §30,000,  and  not  beforr.  Further  leave  was  asked  to  appro- 
he  endowment  of  the  new  college  such  part  of  tlie  funds  or 
ereof  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire  as  they 
m  expedient,  *' provided  the  consent  of  the  trusteas  of  said 
)e  first  obttiined,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  funds  contributed 
labitants  of  Cheshire  bo  removed/'    They  referred,  as  had 

some  ye4ir3  before,  to  the  mistaken  idea  that  there  was  not 
pal  college  in  the  United  States,  and,  to  avoid  the  hostility 
lice  which  it  was  feared  the  cherished  name  of  '^  Seabury 
vould  excite,  they  gave  the  name  of  Washington  to  their  new 

t  appropriating  the  fnnds  of  the  academy  was  withdrawn;  the 

>  lietition  presented  on  May  113,  1823,  x)assed  the  house  three 
and  soon  after  received  the  asvsent  of  the  senate  and  of  the 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  corporation  of  Yale  College,  at 
nceting  held  at  Harttbrd  the  very  day  before  the  petition  for 
college  in  Connecticut  was  x* resented,  repealed  the  old  law 
all  instructors  had  to  assent  to  the  Saybrook  platform.  It 
;  attempt  at  conciliation  and  possibly  also  to  intluence  the 
:he  legislature;  but  it  came  too  late. 


jrry  American  Episcopal  Cliurcb,  ii,  513-14,  Rev.  E.  A.  Hoffman. 
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The  charter  ''  required  that  the  college  should  be  conducted  on  the 
broad  principles  of  religious  liberality,'^  and  about  one  third  of  the  first 
trustees  were  not  Episcopalians.  A  requirement  is  also  found  in  the 
charter  "prohibiting  the  trustees  from  i)assing  any  ordinance  or  by-law 
that  should  make  the  religious  tenets  of  any  officer  or  student  in  the 
college  a  test  or  qualification  of  employment  or  admission."* 

We  note  that  the  report  of  the  legislative  committee  on  the  act  of 
incorporation  stated  that  a  second  college  "  will  in  no  way  be  prejudicial 
to  the  great  and  important  interest  of  literature  in  the  State."  * 

LOCATION  OP  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  AT  HABTFOBD. 

There  is  a  theory  that  one  reason  for  not  giving  the  college  a  dis- 
tinctively Episcopalian  name  was  that  others  beside  members  of  that 
denomination  were  concerned  in  the  foundation  and  were  among  the 
original  trustees.'    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  agrees  with  their 
desire  in  the  memorial  for  a  college  "  under  the  special  patronage 
and  guardianship  of  Episcopalians,"*  but  it  is  certain  that  among 
the  board  of  trustees  were  found  representatives  of  the  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  old  establishment,  such  as  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin  and  Rev. 
Elisha  Cushman.    Among  the  prominent  Episcopalian  cori)orators  wete 
Bishop  Brownell,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Harry  Croswell  and  N.  S.  Wheaton, 
Gov.  John  S.  Peters,  the  Hon.  l^athan  Smith,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Board-  * 
man,  the  Hon.  Asa  Chapman,  Commodore  McDonough,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Sigoumey.*    At  once  subscription  lists  were  started,  and  it  was  under- 
stood  that  Washington  College  would  be  placed  in  the  city  contributing 
the  most  toward  its  endowment. 

On  April  21, 1824,  we  find  Middletown  voted  at  a  town  meeting  that 
the  net  rents  and  profits  of  two  quarries  belonging  to  the  town  should 
be  given  to  Washington  College  till  they  amounted  to  $20,000,  provided 
th at  the  college  should  be  located  at  Middletown.®  But  Hartford  offered 
most  of  all.  "That  city  had  celebrated  with  cannon  and  bonfires  th® 
passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation  for  the  college,  and  subscribed  over 
three-fourths  of  the  endowment  of  $50,000,  which  was  secured  within 
a  year.  Therefore  Washington  College  was  fixed  at  Hartford  and  re- 
mains there,  with  changed  name,  unto  this  day.' 

A  site  of  some  14  acres  of  rising  ground  was  secured,  to  whicli  place 
the  name  of  College  Hill  was  given.  Though  then  described  as  half  ft 
mile  from  the  city,  the  old  site  of  Trinity  is  now  in  the  very  center  of 
Hartford,  and  is  occupied  by  the  magnificent  State  capitoL*     In  June, 

I  Beardsley's  Charch  in  Connecticut,  ii,  246  8q, 
« Scribner's,  xi,  601  et  aeq. 
'  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  397. 
<  Bcardsley's  Church  in  Connecticut,  ii,  247. 
^  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  398. 
«  History  of  Middlesex  County,  1884,  p.  119. 
'  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  399. 
*  Scribners,  xi,  601  et  seq. 
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bnildings  were  begun,  two  in  nunil)er,  called  from  the  first 
ps  of  Connecticut,  Seabury  and  Jarvis  halls.  They  were 
rown  stone,  in  Ionic  style,  were  well  proportioned,  and  well 
»llegiate  x>urpo.ses. 

'  Hall  was  designed  by  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  contained 
the  chapel,  the  library,  the  cabinet,  and  for  recitations, 
til,  designed  by  Mr.  Solomon  MiHard,  the  architect  of  the 
[ill  Monument,  was  the  dormitory,  and  contained  rooms  for 
'  students. 

OEGANIZATION   OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

;ember  23,  1824,  the  college  opeiK'd  ^\  ith  nine  students — one 
5  sophomore,  six  freshmen,  and  one  i partial  student.  The 
were  not  yet  ready,  so  instruction  for  a  time  was  given  in 
the  city.     Bishop  Browuell  was  elected  the  first  president 

a  matter  of  course.  With  him  were  associated  the  Kev. 
.  Doane  (later  bishop  of  New  Jersey)  as  professor  of  belles- 

oratory,  Mr.  Frederick  Hall  as  i)rofessor  of  chemistry  and 
y.  Dr.  Charles  Sumner  as  professor  of  botany,  and  Mr. 
ickok,  as  professor  of  agriculture  and  ])(>litical  economy  (in 
er  science  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  instructor  in 
Rev.  Hector  Humphreys  taught  ancient  languages,  and 
nade  professor.  In  1830  he  left  to  bec<mie  president  of  St. 
lege^  Maryland. 

bhe  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  long  bisho])  of  New  York,  was  called 
ir  of  mathematics  and  natural  pliilosophy,  and  the  learned 
L  F.  Jarvis  was  soon  added  to  the  faculty  as  professor  of  ori- 
iture.  The  Hon.  W,  W,  Ellsworth,  also,  was  chosen  professor 
'he  instruction  was  designed  to  be  more  i)ractical  than  at 
jges  and  consequently  much  attention  was  paid  to  natural 
and  the  students  were  nuide  acquainted  with  the  use  of  in- 
in  surveying,  et<5.  This  college,  the  first  one  under  the  aus- 
le  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  announced 

circular  that  it  would  receive  students  not  candidates  for  a 
•  partial  courses,  and  this  policy  drew  many  j^oung  men  to  it. 
rapidly  increased.  In  1826  there  were  50  undergraduates, 
ibrary  was  so  good  that,  together  with  J>r.  Jarvis's,  it  was 
ler  grandiloquently  the  second  in  size  and  the  first  in  value 
he  United  States.  A  good  cabinet  had  in  these  first  two 
L  collected  by  the  professor  of  mineralogy,  and  there  was  a 
e  back  of  the  buildings  and  an  arboretum  for  Avork  in  botany, 
ras  most  attractive,  a  small  river  running  past  the  grounds, 
e  well  wooded.* 

land  Magazine,  May,  1886,  pp.  400,  401 ;  Brocklesby  CoUoge  Book,  p.  265. 
;land  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  401. 
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APPEAI*  TO  ENGLAND. 


The  funds  subscribed  were  far  from  adequate  for  the  ^ork  of  (he 
college,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  tlie  Eev.  Dr.  Wheaton  to  Eng- 
land  to  appeal  for  aid  from  tlience.  With  liim  he  carried  an  adilress,  or 
general  letter  of  introduction,  oflicially  signed,  and  direetM  to  the 
bishops,  cTcrg^^,  and  hiity  of  the  Church  of  England/ 

Some  parts  of  this  arc  interesting  and  deserve  quoting: 

An  occasion  liaa  arrived  when  tlio  Episcopal  Cliurch  iu  ihjo  Unittd  Sfcirfaft  oa 
moro  loohs  -with  filial  solicitiulo  to  her  parent  church  in  Great  Britain.  Planted; 
tho  midst  of  dinsentcra  from  her  miniatiy  and  worship  and  opposed  by  manypitji 
dices,  numerous  dilliculties  liavc  heretofore  retarded  her  progress,  yet  fostered  origl 
nally  by  tho  vcuerahlo  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  iu  Foreign  Part| 
and  prospered  hy  tho  divino  blessing,  she  has  now  attained  arespectahlerankw 
th«  other  reformed  churches  of  our  country.  Still  sho  experiences  a  fonwdsM 
obstacle  to  her  advancement  in  the  necessity  of  educating  heryonth  in 
Tinder  the  influenco  and  direction  of  other  denouiiuationa  of  Chrietiaaa.  Witbij 
present  year,  hoAvever,  an  Episcopal  collej^  has  received  a  charter  ii'om  HiekgiiV 
txire  of  tho  State  of  Connecticut,  to  be  c^led  by  tho  oamo  of  Washini^t'jn C«ilf^ 
[A  note  at  tho  foot  of  tho  page  says :  '^It  was  ni>cessary  some  name  should  \a^^ 
it  iu  tho  charter.  Should  some  maij^nificent  benefnctor  to  the  institutienlwfc 
it  is  intended  to  honor  it  with  h'm  oanie."]  We  earnestly  hope  that  yonraii 
enable  us  to  x^laeo  this  Episcopal  college  upoa  an  equal  footing  with  the  otktl^ 
ary  iiiatitutious  amongst  us.  You  Avill  readily  conceivo  tliat  no  measure;!  eouJA 
better  calculated  to  promote  tho  prosperity  of  the  church  iu  this  country,  «ii 
oppose  an  clToctnal  b;irrier  to  thoso  epreadhi^  errors  which  aro  dividing  anJ 
stroying  the  other  religions  conmnniions.  Ct^tween  nations,  aa  afnong  imliTii 
.a  conmion  religi(U)  is  a  ntrong  1)ond  of  union.  We  beg  leare  to  add  that  tteli 
friends  which  Groat  Britain  ha^  in  America,  will  bo  found  amou;^  the  nifinibers of 
Episcopal  Church,  and  to  express  our  conviction  that  everything  which  coaduc* 
tho  extension  of  this  cliurch  will  ho  found  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  relatiaflW 
and  amity  which  cement  the  two  countries.* 

Dr.  Wheaton  returned  with  valuable  gifts  of  money  and  appatal 
aud  sbarcd  iu  the  war  of  pauiplilets,^ 

BATTLE   OF   PAMFHLETB. 

The  old  CoTigregatioualists  and  tho  staunch  defenders  of  Tale  ^ 
alarmed  by  the  founding  of  a  new  and  Episcopalian  college  in' 
necticnt.    This  jealousy  found  voice  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet, « 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Baldwin  and  pnbfi 
at  Hartford  in  1824.     It  is  entitled  "  Considerations  suggested  by  ' 
establishment  of  a  second  college  in  Connecticut.^     Tliis  pamplt 
claimed  that  Washington  College  was  "  an  instrument  of  sectarian  i 
grandizement,"  a  '•  scheme  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  discord,*  and  t 

^BeATdsley^  Church  hi  Conneeticut,  ii,  249. 

2  Christian  Journal,  January,  1824,  p.  23,  quoted  iu  l^ede^astioatl  QouAUUitJ/A^ 
Yale  College,  p.  410, 
^XttW  Eughuid  Magazine,  May,  1886^  p.  401. 
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it  would  ^  entail  OQ  distamt  geueratiosiA  a  soaree  Af  implaeable  £9ada 
«2d  jealottaies.''  A  second  eoUege  was  declared  to  be  not  coilj  nnikee- 
easary^  but  evcBi  to  be  iuj^urioos  to^  tbe  first,  and  ^'  WasMagtcHS  College 
could  risa  mU^  distiactioD  aiul  usefuluessk  oyly  by  depressing  Y^  to 
the  sama  extent."  These  feara  bare  no^  passed  away^  but  were  very 
real  tben.  Dr.  Wbeatou  answered  tbis  in  ti^ue  eontrov^sial  style 
with  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Remarks  on  Washington  College  and  en  the 
conakleratiana  suggested  by  its  establishment."  Thi»  wsa  pf^lii^ied 
at  Hartford  in  1825^  and  contained  a  quaint  aceoitnt  of  the  intended  dis- 
cipline of  the  college.  This  disciplme  was^  to  be  ^^  paternal  and  dis- 
ereet^  and  no  money  was  to  be  put  in  l^e  students'  lui^s»^ 

The«^othe£  party  insisted  on  having  the  last  word,  and  succeeded  in 
doing- so,  by  the  publication  at  Hartford,  1825^of  another  pamphlet,  Mke 
the  ^st  presumed  to^  be  by  the  Hon.  IL  S.  Bjddwin^  and  entitled  ^^  An 
Bsamiuation  of  the  remarks  on  eonsideratiODV  suggested  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  college  in  Cennecticnt."  With  this  the  eontro^ 
versy  ended. 

ISSSR  I.1F£« 

Some  of  the  early  rules  of  Trinity  sound  strange  to  us  fo-day.*  ITo 
student  might  atteml  at  ^sm^  ^esti^e^  eBtertainmeat  in  the  city  of 
Hartford  or  its  vicinity.''  Students  must  not  sleep  in  their  rooms  nor 
Sedoini  on  their  beds  dnrfng  study' hours.  In  summer  the  first  reci- 
tetioir  WB8  st  5  a.  m. ;  in  winter,  at  (?  a.  ro.  Tutors  and  professors  had 
sailmrity  to  punish  by  admonition,  and  by  ^  t:ne  not  exceeding  tl.'^* 
Bedtime  was  10  p.  m.,  and  after  10:30  p.  ra.  no  student  might  leave  his 
romn.  In  1825  the  Athcnscum  Literary  Society  was  organized,  and  its 
iTTaiy  the  Parthenon,  twe  years  ftiter.  Both  died  in  1870.  They  met  on 
gatniday  mornings  and  gave  pubBc  exhibitions  on  alternate-  years* 
Tlircse  were  begun  by  the  Athenasum  Society  in  1827  and  consisted  of 
poems,  orations,  debates,  and  original  plays.  The  poet  Park  Benjamin 
Wikmthe  first  president  of  the  Parthenon  Society.  The  final  decKno  and 
death  of  these  societies  were  due,  as  in  other  colleges,  to  the  growth  of 
ftatei'flitfey,  to  the  preftrence  now  given  to  composition  rather  than  de- 
bate, to  tbe  Increased  culture  afforded  by  the  prescribed  curriculum,  and 
to  the  outlet  for  literary  production  afibrded  by  the  college  papers. 

The  Cerax  €*rtr  was  fbrmed  in  1829.  It  is  now^ known  as  the  r  JC  A 
Bfapciety,  and  iis  beBeved  to  be  the  oldest  local  college  fraternity  in  the 
country.    It  possesses  a  fine  chapter  house  cm  Yecnon  street.    For 


rale  rsaclff,  to  gnard  a^inst  any  **  extravagant  or  improper  expenditure  of 
the  students,  aU  funds  to  be  put  in  the  bands  tfftiie  bufsar^'^  and  b^  permiaBion  wa9 
^rttd  U>  make-  fr  prnpebooo.     (ScHbfier^a,  xi,  604.) 

*  A  fine  of  50  cents  was  imposed  for  each  nigbt's  abeenee*  at  tfao  beginning  of  tbe 
t«nn.     (8cribner*8,  xi,  604.) 

>8cribner's,  xi,  605, 
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student  frolica  the  favorite  resort  was  an  "  old  brown  house  in  the  out- 
skirts'^ of  Hartford,  which  old  graduates  even  yet  love  to  call  to  mind. 
In  1831*  was  organized  the  missionary  society,  still  in  snccessful 
operation.  Its  first  president  was  George  Benton,  afterwards  mission, 
ary  to  Greece  and  Crete,  and  from  it,  through  the  efforts  of  Augustus 
F.  Lyde,  of  the  class  of  1830,  came  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Alexander  Jolly, 
bishop  of  Moray  in  Scotland,  was  given  an  honorary  doctorate  in  18^, 
and  in  1827  was  held  the  first  commencement  when  a  class  of  ten 
graduated;  of  these  Kev.  Oliver  Hopson  still  survives  (1890),  In  this 
class  also  graduated  the  Hon.  Isaac  E.  Craiy,  first  president  of  the 
alumni,  delegate  from  the  Territory  and  Representative  in  Congress 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,*  and  to  a  great  extent  the  organizer  of  that 
State's  educational  system.  In  1829  James  W.  Gordon,  governor  of 
Michigan,  and  Charles  D.  Hodges,  judge  and  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois, were  alumni.  John  B.  Ashe,  Congressman  from  Tennessee,  and 
James  G.  Campbell,  judge  of  Liouisiana's  supreme  bench,  were  grad- 
uated in  1830  J  while  in  the  class  of  1831  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Vail,  Bishop  of  Kansas. 

tlETIREMENT  OF   BISHOP  BROWT^ELL. 

In  1831  Bishop  Brownell  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
that  he  might  give  all  his  attention  to  his  diocese.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  college,  more  than  any  one  man.  ^'  He  had  watched  its  progress 
with  solicitude  and  witnessed  its  success  with  delight."^  He  was  bom 
at  Westport,  Mass.,  October  19, 1779.  In  1804  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  from  Union  College  and  was  a  professor  there  for  some 
years.  He  was  called  in  1819  to  the  bishopric  from  a  position  in 
Trinity  Church,  Kew  York,  and  continued  to  fill  the  episcopal  office 
till  his  death,  January  13, 1865.*  His  previous  experience  in  teaching 
had  fitted  him  for  the  position  of  president,  which  he  filled,  "  ruling  in 
his  gentle  but  firm  manner,  and  by  his  thorough  knowledge  and  love 
of  men,  and  by  his  kindly  treatment,  bridging  that  gulf  which  often 
seems  impassable  between  professor  and  student."'  Another  writer* 
says  of  him : 

He  was  singularly  well  balanced  and  symmetrical,  devout  withont  being  impts- 
sioned,  earnest  without  being  fanatical,  firm  and  yet  without  obstinacy.  He  had  a 
wonderful  serenity  of  thought,  a  judgment  that  was  rarely  at  fault,  a  moral  charac- 
ter without  spot  or  stain,  and  a  religion  calm,  equable,  real,  and  sincere. 

His  life  was  given,  in  the  words  of  the  motto  chosen  for  the  college  lie 
founded,  ^^Pro  Ecdesia  et  PatriaJ^ 

>  Scribner's,  xi,  604. 

«  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  401. 

'Beardsloy,  Church  in  Connecticut,  ii,  251. 

*  Beardsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  li,  189-199,  439. 

•  Scribner's,  xi,  601. 
•Bishop  Clark. 
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On  November  11, 1869,  a  statue  of  him,  designed  and  modeled  by 
Ives  in  Some  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich,  was  unveiled  on  the  Trinity 
campus.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  15  feet  high,  of  Quiucy  granite,  is 
itself  10  feet  6  inches  high,  and  cost  $25,000.  The  good  bishop  is 
represented  in  his  episcopal  robes;  his  left  hand  clasps  a  prayer-book; 
his  right  hand  is  outstretched  towards  the  college  he  loved,  invoking 
perpetual  benedictions  upon  it  from  heaven.^ 

PRESIDENT  N.   S.  WHEATON  (1831-1837). 

Upon  Bishop  Brownell's  retirement,  it  was  natural  that  such  "ati 
early,  steadfast,  and  liberal  friend  of  the  institution ''  as  Dr.  Wheaton 
shoald  be  chosen  president.*  He  had  been  one  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  before  being  called  to 
bepresident.  A  graduateof  Yalein  1814,  he  taught  and  studied  theology 
and  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1819.  During  his  pastorate  in  Hart- 
ford he  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome  church.  He  served  as 
president  for  six  years  and  then  left  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church  in 
New  Orleans.^  During  his  presidency  the  college  prospered.  Two  pro- 
fessorships were  partly  endowed,  one,  the  Hobart  Professorship  in  1835, 
with  $20,000  from  citizens  of  New  York.  Of  this,  Trinity  Church  gave 
15,000  for  five  scholarships.  A  little  earlier,  the  Seabuf  y  Professorship 
was  also  endowed  with  the  same  amount,  $20,000. 

Dr»  Wheaton  established  a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with 
Washington  College  and  adorned  and  beautified  the  grounds.* .  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  college,  it  was  very 
valuable  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  because  of  the  young  *  men 
sent  out  into  its  ministry. 

In  1844  Rev.  Dr.  Wheaton  resigned  his  church,  and  after  a  year 
spent  in  Europe  he  returned  to  Hartford  with  broken  health.  A  few 
years  later  he  retired  to  Marbledale,  his  native  place,  and  being  a  bach- 
elor with  ample  means  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church  there. 
In  March,  1862,  he  died,  leaving  Trinity  College  $10,000  for  a  chapel 
and  a  residuary  legacy,  which  ainounted  to  as  much  more,  for  the  gen- 
eral fund.     In  speaking  ot  his  death  Bishop  Williams  said:         v 

For  myself,  I  desire  always  to  remember  him  as  I  first  Ivnew  him^  when  he  occu- 
pied the  presidency  of  the  college,  as  the  clear  and  able  expounder  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  patient  and  accurate  instructor,  the  well-balanced  Christian  man,  carry- 
ing under  a  reaeired  and  sometimes  cold  exterior  an  unselfish,  warm,  and  generous 
heart.^ 

*  Memorial  of  proceedings  at  unveiling  of  statue. 
"New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p,  403. 

s  Beardsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  ii,  426. 
^Brocklesby,  CoUege  Book,  p.  267. 
*Be|brdsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  n,  294. 

*  Beardsley,  Chnich  in  Connecticut,  ii,  426, 427. 
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PRESIBENT   SI1.A3  TOTTBK    (1837-184Si. 

After  President  ^Vbeaton  left  tlaa  college,  Eev.  Silas  Totfen,  D.  d. 
a  gratluate  of  TJiuou  ('ollego  m  1830  and  professor  of  mathematics  he 
natriral  pliilosophy  iu  "Washington  College  since  1833,  was  cbosen  pre 
ident.  Prof.  Totte:i  had  '^proved  himself  eminently  successful  inh 
department  of  collegiate  instruction,"^  and  during  his  presidency 
charity  fund  of  $12,000  was  raised  for  tuition  by  means  of  a  subscripts 
made  tlirongliout  the  diocese.  Under  his  presidency  also,  the  citizens 
riai'tfonl  gave  a  second  dormitory  in  1S45.  This  was  called  Browni 
Hall,  from  the  firet  president.^  He  also  secured  the  endowmc 
needed  to  complete  tho  Seabury  profe-ssorship  fund  from  IS^atlian  Wi 
xen,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.^  and  under  him  the  college"^  received  its  prese 
name  of  Trinity.  On  August  2,  1848^  he  resigned  his  presidency  a] 
was  made  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  belles  lettw 
and  rhetoric  in  William  and  I\Iary  College,  A^irginia.  There  be  « 
ployed  his  leisure  in  preparing  a  history  of  that  venerable  institutioi 
In  1S59,  he  l>ecame  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  which  posii 
resigned  iulSG4.  Dr.  Totten  died  at  Lexington,.Ky,^  oa  October  7^ Ifi 

TiaNITY  COI^EGE, 


In  1845,  on  i^etition  of  the  corporation,  acting  at  the  desire  oft 
alumni,  the  legislature  changed  tho  nameof  the  institution  from  Wa* 
iugtou  to  Trinity  College.  Tliis  change  was  to  avoid  confusion  arisi 
from  the  fact  that  there  were  other  Washington  colleges  in  the  Unit 
States,*^  to  '^attest  forever  the  faith  of  its  founders  and  their  zeal  I 
the  perpetual  glory  and  honor  of  the  one,  holy,  and  undivided  Trimty 
and  to  secure  lor  the  college  a  name,  which  at  Cambridge,  Englaii 
^ '  had  been  lo a  g  a ssoc  i  ated  w i  tl  i  sou n d  lear ni ii  g.^  A  t  th e  same  time^  t 
alumni  were  organized  into  a  house  of  convocation  and  made  "ac( 
stituent  pai't  of  the  academic  Ixidy."  Tho  trustees  also  organized  t 
board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  six  senior  and  six  junior  fellows/ v 
are  to  lie  masters  of  arts,  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  to  them 
intrusted  th©  superintendence  of  the  sti'ictly  academic  business  of  t 
college. 

The  house  of  convocation  consists  ^^  of  the  fellows  and  x>njfe»sors 
Trinity  College  with  all  iwrsons  who  have  received  any  academic  i 

1  He  was  born  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  Marcli  26, 1804. 
*Bearfl»loy,  Church  in  Conuecticut,  if,  314. 
'Scribuer's,  xr^  G(M. 
^Colle^'o  Boole,  p,  267. 
f'Allibono,  in,  2436. 

«Ne\v'  Kngland  Magazine,  May,  1S86,  p.  4C0. 
^Beardsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  ii, 

'*Senic*r  fellows  are  elected  by  rorporatieny;  jtinior  fellow!*  nrcMippointed  byc< 
poratiou  on  nomination  of  house  of  convocation.    (Gen,  Cat.,  18S2.) 
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gree  whatever  in  the  same,  except  such  as  may  lawfully  be  deprived  of 
their  i)rivileges,"  aud  it  transacts  such  business  as  the  trustees  lay 
before  it.^ 

From  1840  to  1889,  the  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
Blade  ex  officio  ebancellor  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
official  hierarchy  was  completed  by  a  board  of  visitors,  first  appointed 
in  1859.  In  1857  trustees  &om  other  States  than  Connecticut  were 
admitted^  and  in  1883  the  charter  waa  amended  so  that  tliroo  of  the 
tiuateea  might  be  elected  by  the  alamnL* 

SOCIAL  LIPB  paBVious  TO  1850. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  college  many  Southern  students  came 
and  imparted  a  different  influence  from  that  at  most  !New  England 
colleges.^  As  early  as  1834  there  was  a  student  corps  known  as  the 
Washington  College  Archers,  who  paraded  in  black  aad  white  uniforms 
on  the  Hartford  green  and  made  excursions  to  Springfield.  The 
sophomores,  as  in  ev^y  other  college,  attended  to  the  burning  of  conic 
sections;  the  juniors  had  their  exhibition;  the  seniors  their  class  day, 
modeled  on  Harvard's.  Commencements*  down  to  1875  were  held  in 
Christ  Church,  aud  after  Bishop  Brownell  became  old  the  oommence- 
noent  processions  on  their  way  to  church  always  passed  his  house  aud 
the  band  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne*" 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  college  was  Prof,  Jim,  an  old  negro 
janitor  who  served  the  college  over  fifty  years  and  of  whom  the  stu- 
dents made  much.' 

In  June,  1845,  the  Beta  of  Connecticut  of  the  venerable  ^  B  K  fira^ 
ternify  was  established  at  Trinity.  It  still  x>rospers  and  takes  the  first 
one- third  of  the  class  in  scholarship.  Of  late  years  -an  imitation  of 
^  B  K  has  sprung  up  at  Trinity.  The  name  of  this  society  SaK  B  ^^ 
its  motto :  <'  Probability  the  Guide  of  life,''  and  its  membership  the  last 
third  of  the  class. 

In  1832  a  local  society,  known  as  ^  K,  was  founded  with  the  mystic 
motto  "  Di  ChadiK"  In  1S77  it  became  a  chapter  of  the  A  jd  0  frater- 
nity, and  ranks  high  among  the  secret  societies  at  Trinity.  It  owns  a 
sapcnrb  site  on  Vemcm  street,  near  tJie  college  buildings,  on  which  it  has 
lately  built  an  elegant  chapter  hoHse.  Its  old  rival,  the  local  society 
of  B  Bj  was  founded  in  1842.  It  adopted  the  same  i)oIicy  as  ^  K^  and 
became  a  chapter  of  tibe  W  2"fipatemity  in  1880.  It  possesses  a  fine 
chapter  bosoe  Cfa  Washington  stx^eet,  to  which  the  only  drawback  is  its 
diatance  ftom  the  college. 

>  Scribses'By  XI,  601.    Title  changed  to  Aseoolatiim  of  the  AInmn!  in  1883. 

sCa«alogiie«of  Trinity  College. 

^Seribner'B,  XI,  604. 

*  For  mm»  thne  theee  were  htUd  on  tbe  fi  nt  Tliiinid«7  in  Angimt. 

•Scribner's,  xi,  G06. 
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STUDENTS. 

In  1833  the  library  of  the  college  contained  6,000  volumes;  those  of 
the  societies  2,500  more.*  In  1840  tuition  was  $33  annually;  board  for 
the  thirty-nine  weeks  of  the  year,  $85;  room  rent,  $19.50.  Of  the  115 
alumni  up  to  that  time  42  had  become  ministers.*  The  number  of 
students  did  not  greatly  increase;  but  many  fine  men  were  graduated. 
The  class  of  1832  contained  the  Bev.  B.  E.  Beardsley,  the  church 
historian;  the  Rev.  John  W.  French,  professor  at  West  Point;  the  Hon. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Congressman  from  South  Carolina;  and  the  Hon. 
John  S.  Phelps,  governor  of  Missouri.  A  year  later  were  graduated 
the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Nicholls,  supreme  court  judge  in  Louisiana;  the 
Hon.  I.  Nevett  Steele,  ll.  d.,  minister  to  Venezuela;  and  the  Rev.  C. 
M.  Butler,  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 

In  1834  were  graduated  the  Rev.  William  B.  Ashley,  professor  in  the 
Nashota  Theological  School,  and,  a  year  later,  the  late  Archbishop 
Bayley  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1837  Dr.  Pliny  A.  Jewett,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School, 
and  the  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  later  president  of  Trinity,  graduated. 
Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  president  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  Judge 
D  wight  W.  Pardee,  of  Connecticut,  were  members  of 'the  class  of  1840. 
The  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchon,  later  president  of  Trinity;  Henry  H.  Brownell, 
"the  battle  laureate  of  America;"  and  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Harris,  Con- 
gressman from  Illiuois,  were  graduated  in  1841.  In  1843  were  gradu- 
ated the  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston,  vicar-General  of  New  York;  Judge  W.  K 
Curtis,  of  New  York;  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Bradin  and  F.  J.  Clerc,  both 
rectors  of  Burlington  College.  Bishop  J.  A.  Paddock,  of  Washington, 
is  an  alumnus  of  1845,  and  J.  B.  Wakefield,  Congressman  from  Mimie- 
sota,  were  graduated  with  Malcolm  Douglass,  president  of  Norwich 
University,  Leonard  Kip,  and  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Scudder,  Congressman 
from  New  York,  in  1846.  In  1848  Bishop  B.  H.  Paddock,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  graduated; 

PRESIDENT   JOHN  WILLIAMS   (1848-'53). 

This  venerable  man,  now  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  less  than  31  years  of  age  when  chosen  president,  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  August  30, 1817.  He  had  spent  the 
first  two  years  of  his  collegiate  life  at  Harvard,  but  then  came  to  Wa8h- 
ington  College  and  graduated  there  in  1836.  He  had  already  "given 
ample  promise  of  extraordinary  abilities,''  and  was,  October  29, 1851, 
consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticut.  The  library  fund  waa 
increased  and  the  course  of  instruction  developed  during  his  adminis- 
ti'ation.    He  also  gave  theological  instruction,  from  which  grew  the 


>  Darby  and  Dwigbt's  Gazetteer,  in  Barbour's  Historical  CoUectionS;  p.  38. 
^Dwight's  Conneoticnt^  p.  448. 
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Berkeley  Divinity  School.  As  the  cjaLves  of  his  diocese  increased  and 
the  new  divinity  school  at  Middletown  needed  his  presence,  ho  resigned 
his  presidency  of  Trinity  in  1853.^ 

PRESIDENT  DANIEL   R.   GOODWIN   (1853-'60). 

During  this  presidency  the  Scovill  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Science  was  founded^  for  which  J.  L.  M.  Scovill  gave  $10,000, 
his  brother,  W.  H.  Scovill,  $6,000,  and  Scovill  M.  Buckingham  $3,000. 
In  1850  Mrs.  Sarah  Gregor  of  !N"orwalk,  Conn.,  founded  the  Brownell 
professorship.  John  P.  Elton  gave  $5,000  for  the  library,  and  a  special 
effort  to  add  $100,000  to  the  college's  permanent  fiind  was  crowned  with 
success,  nearly  the  whole  amount  being  from  Connecticut  meu.^  Dr. 
Goodwin  is  described  as  "  preeminent  as  a  logician  and  a  man  of  high 
scholarly  attainments."  ^  He  was  born  in  North  Berwick,  Me.,  April  12, 
1811,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1832,  and  ^^as  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages there  from  1835  to  1853.  From  1860  to  1868  he  was  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  1865  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia. 
President  Goodwin  died  in  April,  1890. 

PRESIDENT   SAMUEL  ELIOT   (1860-'64). 

The  next  president  was  born  December  22, 1821,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1839.  He  is  described  as  a  "  gentleman  of  marked  intel- 
lectual and  social  culture.''  ^  The  civil  war,  occurring  during  his  term 
of  ofQce,  crippled  the  college  by  depriving  it  of  its  Southern  students. 
Bince  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
girPs  high  school  at  Boston,  Mass.,  from  1872  to  1876,  and  sux)erintend- 
ent  of  public  schools  in  that  city  from  1878  to  1880. 

PRESIDENT   JOHN  B.   KERFOOT  (1864-'66). 

Bishop  Kerfoot  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1, 1816,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  3  years  old.  He  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  was  president  of  St.  James  College,  Maryland^ 
from  1842  to  1864,  when  he  came  to  Trinity.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  • 
the  first  bishop  of  Pittsburg  and  resigned  his  presidency.  He  died 
July  10,  1881. 

PROP.  JOHN  BROCKLESBY,   LL.  D.,  ACTING  PRESIDENT  (1866-'67). 

Prof.  Brocklesby,  who  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  from  1842  to  1882,  acted  as  president  for  the  next  year.  He 
was  bom  in  West  Bromwich,  England,  October  8,  1811,  and  died  in 

>  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  404 ;  College  Book,  p.  268. 
*Beard8ley  Church  in  Connecticat,  ii,  382. 
>CoUege  Book,  p.  268. 
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Hartford  Juuo  21, 1889,  He  graduafced  at  Yalo  ia  1835,  stidied  law, 
served  as  a  tutor  iu  Lis  alma  inater,  aud  theu  was  called,  after  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  law,  to  his  lifelong  position.  Prof.  Hart  in  his  com- 
memoriitive  address  delivered  before  the  alumni  said  he  was  "faitliful 
and  diligent  iu  every  duty,  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  stu- 
dents, a  wise  and  earnest  counsellor  of  his  colleagues,  an  honored  and 
esteemed  citizen.^  His  long  connection  with  Trinity  made  him  **es- 
teemctl  among  the  alumni  for  many  kind  qualities  of  head  and  beart"^ 

PRESIDENT  ABNEB  JACKSON   (1867-'74). 

President  Jackson,  the  only  one  who  has  died  in  office,  was  born  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  November  4, 1811.  He  studied  first  at  Washington 
College,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  at  Washington  (Trinity)  College,  Cob* 
necticut,  and  graduated  from  the  latter  in  1837.  He  was  professor  of 
ethics  and  metaphysics  from  1840  to  1858,  when  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Hobart  College.  From  thence  he  was  recalled,  as  president  of 
his  alma  mater,  and  died  in  Hartford  April  19,  1874.  His  adminis- 
tration was  emphatically  a  successful  one.  He  was  "  a  determined  aud 
energetic  man,  with  great  breadth  of  intellect  and  liberal  culture;'  b« 
was  eminently  fitted  to  occupy  the  position  he  had  filled  with  marked 
ability ;  sincere  and  with  manners  most  afCabkr  and  winning.  Through 
him  the  college  became  more  identified  with  Hartford  aud  was  at  the 
same  time  making  itself  favorably  felt  among  similar  institutions  with 
whose  members  the  i)resident  cultivated  the  most  fWendly  terms."' 
Under  him  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  students,  the  number  reach- 
ing lOa  for  the  first  time  in  1871-^72.  In  1869  the  statue  of  Bishop 
Brownell,  i>revionsly  spoken  of,  was  given  by  Gordon  W.  Burnham, 
of  New  York,  his  son-in-law.  In  1871  Mr.  Chester  Adams,  of  Hartford, 
left  the  college  about  $65,000,  the  largest  gift  fh)m  any  individual  up 
to  that  date.'  Under  his  presidency,  the  site  of  the  college  was 
changed  and  he  himself  sent  to  England,  where  he  secured  elaborate 
plans  for  new  buildings.* 

THE  NEW  SITE. 

In  1872,  after  much  deliberation,  the  trustees  accepted  the  offer  ci 
tiie  city  of  Hartfonl,  which  wished  to  buy  the  college  campus  for  a  largo 
sum,  that  it  niiglit  oflfer  it  to  the  State  as  a  site  for  the  new  capltol.  The 
college  reserved  the  right  to  occupy  for  some  five  or  six  years  so  much 
of  the  buildings  as  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  remove.  In  1873  a 
site  of  some  80  acres,  a  mile  from  the  old  campus,  was  puroluiseiL  This 
is  situated  on  Boeky  Hill,  a  ridge  of  trap  running  southward  from  the 
«ity*  On  the  cast  lies  the  city;  on  the  west,  ^  beyood  an  esearprnfiol 
ef  rock,  fertile  fields  stretch  away  "  to  far-off  hills. 

*  College  Book,  p.  268. 
"Scribner's,  xi,  610. 
iW^  ^^^^  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  404;  CoUege  Book,  p.  269. 
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Tbft4cA^BiiMefided  to  be  symmetrieal  ami  does,  noi  strain  fbc 
cAet.  '^The  style  is  ^mple  in  (^araeter  and  ixee  from  exeessiye  oma*- 
iB^^;atiaQy  preseiKtuig  pctoresque  «(^kcts  by  boldoefls  of  detail  and 
pou|MBg  «f  pYOttuneftt  features^  a&  veil  as  the.  introduction  of  emblem- 
aiieal  ficulptore^  at  e^btjfiethre  points.'^  The  originsd,  plans  macie  bj 
Mr.  BAfgeas,  the  eniiiaatt  Emg^tsli  ardsitect^  w<ffeintend^  to  supply  the 
needs  ef  the  eollege  fbr  aB  coming  time.  Mr.  J.  H*  Kimball^  of  Hartiford, 
¥a»  aedt  abroad  to  aeqi^unt  bimself  with  ike  tntnjitiffl  of  the  work,  and 
aev^ecai  ebanges  in  tile  plan  were  made^  amon^tbem  were  aehange  Irom 
fta  to  ttuEee  qiuidira»|^efi«  Tlie  design  was  to  bave  a  great  qnadrangle, 
flanked  by  a  smaller  one  for  students  on  tbe  neortb.  and  anot&er  for  pro* 
tessrson  the  soolb.  Tbe  nortb  qnadrangle  was^  to  contam  aebapel 
mA  dining  ball^  tbe  sofctth^  a  bbmdry  tmA  museauL.  On  tbe  west  side 
were  to  be  blocks  of  buildings  for  donoiitory  and  lectuQ  rooms*  A 
thestei!  tor  pabCo  oeeaskms  was  tobo  cnai  tbe  nortb  side  €>{  the  noftb 
yadiangle  «2d  tbe  observatory  in  a  tower  in  tbe  northwest  corner.* 

Tlie  grounds  were  laid  out  by  TredL  Law  Olmsted  and  ground  broken 
Mj  1^  187&  It  was  not  to  be  expected  tbat  this  great  mass  ei  bn3d- 
ifigieMid  bebailt  at  once^  and  only  the  west  side  of  Idie  great  *'  quad  ^ 
iifssBipleted..  Tbeardbi tectnre  is  in  tbe  Fre&ek  seeniar  Gothic  style; 
fta  materiai  of  tbe  bnikMngs,  brown  Portland  stone,  trjaamed  witli 
lUle  Ohio  undatone.^ 

PROGRESS — 1 849-'74. 

Annong  tb©  students  dnring  this  jieriod  were,  in  tbe  class  of  1949,  Dr; 

0.  A.  LindsN^y,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School;  in  that  of  185!,  the  Hon. 

C.  J.Hoadley,  State  librarian  of  Connecticut,  and  Governor  C.  C.  Van- 

^»i%  of  BlHjde  IsbiHd.  In  1852,  Bishop  John  W.  Beck  with,  of  Georgia, 

vwgpadnaled,  as  was  Bishop  David  B.  Knickerbocker,  of  Indiana,  a 

y^^hter^    Another  Bishop,  the  Bfc.  Eer.  John  Scarborough,  of  New 

Jersey,  is  an  alumnus  of  1854,  and  the  class  of  1857  adds  still  another  in 

Bishop  William  W.  Niles,  of  3?ew  Hampshire,  called  to  his  preso.nt  post 

from  thecbak  of  Latin  in  Trinity.   Tbe  Eer.  £.  G*  Bolles  is  a  member  of 

tbe  class  of  1855  ancL  the  Bev.  G.  S.  Mallory  of  that  of  1856,  as  are  Dr. 

Jaiaea  E.  Mears^  of  PMbtdelphia,  tbe  late  Prof.  H«  H.  Prince^  of  the  Uir. 

ifersity  of  Yirgiiua,.aad  tbe  Bev.  W.  H.  Vibbert,  form^y  of  the  Berkely 

Bivinitj  SebooL    Tbe  first  professor  oi  Trinity  to  die  in  oMca  was  the 

£ev.  B.  E»  Johnsini,  of  tbe  class  of  1859.    One  of  bis  asso^^iatea  says  of 

him^  ^<  the  briUianey  and  enthnsiasm  of  bis  genius  was  only  eqnaled  by 

his  untiring  devotion  to  duty.''^    Other  graduates  of  note  befi>re  1860 

were  John  F.  Mines,  better  known  as  Felix  Oldboy,  of  tbe  elase  of 

1854,  Prof.  A.  A.  Benton,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  and  Pree.  B. 

*  Report  Committee  on  Edncation,  18^,  P-^>  OnHiege  BocFk,  p.  3W 

«  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  407. 

'Perry  Amerioau  Episcopal  Chanik  (jPio£  &  Bmtt^n^fSS^  9^k 
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M.  GaJlandet;  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  of  Washington, la 
1856,  and  the  Hon.  Wm.  flamersley,  of  the  Connecticut  courts,  in  1858. 

In  1860,  was  graduated  E.  V.  Stoddard,  M.  D.,  professor  in  the  Buf- 
falo Medical  School,  and  a  year  later  another  physician  became  an 
alumnus,  Dr.  R.  O.  Cowling,  professor  at  the  Louisville  Medical  School 
In  1862,  we  find  D.  L.  Peck,  formerly  professor  in  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and,  three  years  later,  the  Rev.  C  T.  Olmsted,  formerly  pro- 
fessor in  St.  Stephen's  College.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  professor  of 
Latin  in  Trinity,  who  is  said  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  liturgy  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted 
for  many  favors,'  is  a  graduate  of  1866, 

Three  others  of  those  who  have  been  on  the  faculty  graduated  in  three 
successive  years,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson  in  1868,  G.  O.  Holbrooke 
in  1869,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Luther  iu  1870. 

Bishop  Wells,  of  Spokane,  was  graduated  in  1864;  Bishop  Nichols, 
of  California,  in  1870;  Prof.  J.  H.  Barbour,  of  the  Berkeley  Divmity 
School,  and  Prof.  E.  M.  Hyde,  of  Lehigh,  in  1873. 

Student  life  remained  much  the  same.*  The  E  Chapter  of  the  A  V 
fraternity  was  established  at  Trinity  in  1850.  They  have  flourished 
and  occupy  a  fine  chapel-like  chapter  house  of  granite  near  the  college. 
A  chapter  of  J  T  wa:.  at  Trinity  from  1869  to  1876.  As  to  athletics, 
Trinity  rowed  early,  and  in  1858  sent  a  crew  to  a  regatta  at  Worcester, 
between  Trinity,  Brown,  Harvard,  and  Yale.  In  1873  it  had  a  crew  in 
the  intercollegiate  race  at  Springfield,  and  again  in  1874  at  Sarat»ga. 
In  1875  one  of  the  crew  died  while  in  training,  and  so  Trinity  did  not 
enter.  Now,  however,  rowing  has  entirely  died  out,  as  the  college  has 
been  removed  far  from  tto  river.^ 

Trinity  had  a  journal  at  an  early  date,  called  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Tab- 
let was  first  issued  in  1869  as  a  monthly.  As  such  it  proved  successful, 
and  in  1878  was  made  biweekly.    It  is  noted  for  its  sprightly  verse. 

PRESIDENT   T.   R.   PYNCHON   (1874-'83). 

Dr.  Pynchon  was  born  in  New  Haven,  January  19,  1823,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Washington  (Trinity)  College  in  1841.  He  studied  theology 
and  preached  for  some  years,  and  from  1854  to  the  time  of  his  becom- 
ing president,  he  was  Scovill  professor  at  Trinity.  He  was  chosen 
president  November  7,  1874,  and  at  once  *^  entered  Vigorously  upon 
the  labor  of  providing  the  college  with  a  new  home.^*  He  held  office 
till  1883,  when  he  resigned,  but  continues  to  hold  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy. 

>  Especially  for  reading  the  proof  of  this  chapter. 

*  During  the  Rehellion  many  hrave  men  from  Trinity  fought.    Among  them  waa 
Qen.  Stedman,  who  fell  hefore  Petersburg. 
»  Scribner,  xi,  606. 
<New  Lngland  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  405. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  aatomn  of  1878  two  blocks  of  buildings  were  dedicated. 
They  bear  the  names  of  two  of  the  old  buildings,  Jarvis  and  Seabury 
haUs,  and  were  erected  as  parts  of  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
Under  Dr.  Pynchon's  direction  the  plans  had  been  modified  so  that 
these  buildings  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  college, 
and  in  them  provision  was  made  for  lecture  rooms,^  chapel,  library,  and 
cabinet,  as  well  as  for  students'  rooms.  Jarvis  Hall  contains  44  suites 
of  rooms  for  students  and  junior  professors.  Each  suite  consists  of  three 
rooms,  a  study  and  two  bedrooms,  and  runs  through  the  building, 
thus  giving  plenty  of  air  and  light.*  Jarvis  Hall  is  three  stories  high 
and  divided  into  sections  by  brick  party  walls.'  The  rooms  have  cheer- 
fiil  fireplaces.  Seabury  Hall  contains  the  lecture  rooms,  which  are 
*<  finished,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  in  asb  and  with  massive 
Ohio- stone  mantelpieces,"  the  chapel,  and  other  public  rooms.  The 
chapelis  arranged  choirwise  and  has  accommodations  for  200;  it  is 
adorned  with  handsome  woodwork,  and  is  provided  with  a  fine  organ. 
The  museum  contains  a  full  set  of  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  a  large  col- 
lection of  mounted  skeletons,  and  cases  filled  with  minerals  and  shells. 
The  library  contains  34,000  books  and  22,000  pamphlets,  and  to  it  large 
and  valuable  additions  have  lately  been  made,  so  that  a  special  build- 
ing will  soon  be  needed.  The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  were 
in  Seabury  Hall*  till  five  years  ago.  During  Dr.  Pynchon's  presidency 
the  fund  of  Trinity  received  a  large  increase  from  OoL  0.  H.  Kortham,  of 
Hartford.  He  endowed  a  professorship  with  $50,000  in  1882,  gave 
%75,000  for  the  general  ftind,  and  built  Northam  towers,  connecting  the 
two  halls,  in  the  same  year.  Kortham  towers  are  four  stories  high  and 
contain  students'  apartments. 

•  PRESIDENT  G.  W.  SMITH  (1883).^ 

The  president  now  holding  office,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Smith,  was 
bom  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 1836,  and  graduated  from  Hobart 
CoUege  in  1857.  He  taught,  studied  theology,  and,  during  the  civil 
war,  was  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department.  From  1865  to  1871,  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  XJ.  S.  Navy,  and  from  1871  till  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  pastor.  On  taking  office,  he 
was  "  welcomed  to  his  duties  with  much  enthusiasm." 

Both  in  1873  and  in  1878  two  men  had  received  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science;  but,  with  those  exceptions,  all  graduates  had  gone 
through  the  regular  academic  course.    In  1884,  however,  considerable 

1  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  405. 

*New  England  Magazine,  May,  1886,  p.  407. 

<  College  Book,  p.  274. 

4  In  1888  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop  of  Ohio,  but  declined. 
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changes  were  made  in  the  curricuJum  and  acraugements  weremadefor 
four  courses  leading  to  a  degree.  They  are  a  course  in  arts  (the  old 
cellege  cour:?e)  leading  to  a  B.  A,^  a  course  iu  lefeters  and  science,  aid  a 
couriie  in  science^'  for  whicb,  the  degree  of  B.  S.  i.s  glven^  and  acoiffli 
in  letters^  leading  to  a.  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  Elective  studie: 
wuve  also  iutroduced  in  the  two  liighesfc  years  at  the  same  time. 

GYMNASIUM,    SCHENGE   HALL,  ETC, 

In  1883  the  St.  John  Observatory,  small,  but  well  furnished,  wa 
built  on  the  south  part  of  the  campus,  and  at  the  north  end  tlie  presi 
dent's  house  was  erected  in  1885. 

The  old  gymnasium  is  a  wooden  building  on  the  north  campus,  son t: 
of  the  president's  house,  and  was  replaced  in  1887  by  the  preseut  om 
which  is  largely  the  gift  of  Junius  S.  Morgan,  of  London,  England.  1 
is  built  of  bricli^  has  ami>le  and  modern  appliances,  stands  in  tb 
northeast  part  of  tKe  campus,  and  contains  a  hall  or  theater  in  tlii 
upper  story. 

In  1888  was  erected  the  Jarvis  Hall  of  Science,  given  by  George  i 
Jarvis,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  campus.  Ki 
built  of  brii'k  and  is  finely  fitted  up,'' 

cuiiirrciTLUTff. 

Trinity  has  ever  aimed  to  give  a  nonprofessional  education,  '^meai 
a©  to  train  the  mental  faculties,  ab  to  put  them  in  the  most  effiaii 
conditron  and  to  qualify  a  student  to  enter  with  success  upon  the  std 
of  nny  of  the  j>rofessions."^  Its  opening  programme  stated  that  ^*st 
dents  may  enter  for  the  regular  course^  or  only  to  pursue  such  partifi 
lar  studies  as  may  be  suited  to  their  circumstances."  Further,  in  ti 
second  programme  wo  find  **if  the  amount  of  their  attainment  shs 
be  judged  by  the  faculty  to  be  equal  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  tl 
regular  course,  they  may  be  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  arts  wlii* 
are  conferred  on  the  students  of  that  course.'*  Great  intellectual  fit 
dom  has  thus  been  allowed  at  Trinity  from  the  first.  At  the  sta 
modern  languages  and  natural  sciences  received  especial  attentionttl 
strong  bias  toward  the  latter  being  partly  due  to  Bishop  Browuel 
having  taught  them  at  Union  and  studied  them  from'  distinguislH 
professors  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  first  professors  came  from  the  Middle  States,  and  t1 
inflxience  of  Union  College  is  marked.  To  President  Wheaton  the  collcj 
owes  a  telescope  and  many  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus,  as  welT  as  tl 
nucleus  of  the  library.  He  was'  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  **1J' 
leaned  to  the  development  of  mathematical  and  seientific  dep»ftmeuts 


'  This  is  a  tliree-years  couiaa, 
2  Catalogue  1888. 
-Catalogue  1877. 
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[deut  Totten  aaid  Prof.  Diiucau  L,  Stewart,^  both  froui  Union, 
great  attention  to  be  paid  to  i>olitic:d  ccouomyj  constitutional 
,  and  intern^itioaal  la#w.  Bishop  Williams  brought  in  greater 
>u  to  claiisies  and  made  the  study  of  languages  i^ceivc  equal 
m  with  that  given  to  philosophy  and  science,  rvesidcnt  Good- 
ie an  impctius  to  modern  languages;  President  Eliot  to  histoiy; 
ut  Jackson  to  philosophy.  Within  the  last  four  yeaa^s  in  Presi- 
iiith's  adruinistratiou,  the  number  of  elective  courses  has  beeH 
increased,  and  novr  about  two-fifths  of  the  work  of  the  Juniors 
ec-fifths  of  the  work  of  the  Seniors  is  in  elective  studies. 
55y  Louis  M.  Cheeseman,  rn.  D.^professor  of  physics,  died,  after 

0  of  two  years.  This  brilliant  and  short-lived  scholar  was  tlud 
[if  the  faculty  to  die  in  office.^ 

dnatious  for  admission  to  Trinity  arc  held  at  Hartibrd,  New 
hiladelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  aud  San  Francisco.  The  re- 
nts for  the  course  in  arts  consist  of  Latin,  Greek,  maihematica, 
jlish.  For  the  courses  in  letters  and  science  aud  in  letters  alone 
a  sin^ilax,  with  the  omission  of  Greek.  For  the  course  iu 
no  Greek  and  less  Latin  arerequircdj  but  the  amount  of  math- 
and  English  is  increased  and  history  of  the  United  States  is 

rst  recitation  on  Monday  morning,  throughout  tlwi  course,  la 
to  religious  studies*  The  courses  of  study  are  comprehensive 
rough,  and  in  addition  to  the  required  amount,  certain  voluu- 
dios  are  provided,  with  very  good  results.  The  year  begins 
>e  middle  of  September  and  closes  with  commencement  in  the 
Func.  There  is  a  Christmas  recess  of  two  or  three  weeks  aud  a 
me  of  ten  days.  Honors  are  given  to  students  who  receive  a^ 
of  nine-tenths  in  the  marks  for  their  course, 
of  students:  attaining  the  honor  grade  in  any  college  year  is 
din  tihc  cataJoguG  of  the  following  yciu',  and  a  student  attaiu- 
honor  grade  in  all  his  studies  throughout  the  college  course 
the  title  of  OptLmus.  Students  whose  unirks  during  the  course 
to  75  per  cent  of  those  attainable,  receive  appointments  for 
cement. 

TRFNITY    OF   TOnAY. 

oilege  library  now  has  fv  fund  of  some  $30,000.  Tuition  is  $100, 
nt  from  $25  to  $100.  Students  in  need  of  assistance  receive  aid 
sneficiary  funds,  there  being  some  fifty  of  such  schohu'shipB, 

1  also  a  free  loan  library,  endowed  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Jacoeks,  of  the 


isor  of  matlioTnafcics  and  natural  philosophy,  1833-1855,  and  emeritus  till  his 
America  a  Kpiiscopai  C Larch,  n,  538-^47. 
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class  of  1847.     The  degree  of  M.  A,  is  giveu  in  course  after  three 
years  to  graduates  giving  evidence  of  advanced  work. 

In  1859  the  oldest  prize  was  founded  by  Miles  A.  Tuttle,  of  Hart- 
fort;  it  consists  of  $30  and  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  prescribed 
subject.  Chemical  prizes  of  §30  and  $20  are  given  for  theses  on  sub- 
jects. The  students,  in  continuance  of  a  custom  began  by  the  literary 
societies,  give  two  medals  yearly  for  writing  and  pronouncing  English 
orations.  A  prize  is  given  for  the  best  *'  version"  into  English  of  a 
Latin  author  and  declamation  of  it.  Other  prizes  are  given  of  $25  for 
Latin,  $20  for  mathematics,  $35  and  $25  for  history,  $15  and  $10  for 
English  composition.  Mrs.  James  Goodwin,  in  1885,  founded  two  Greek 
prizes  of  $35  and  $25,  and  Dr.  Charles  D.  Scudder  and  Edward  M. 
Scudder,  of  "New  York  City,  have  offered  an  English  literature  prize  of 
^5,  The  class  of  1885  has  provided  for  prizes  in  the  modern  languages. 
Mrs.  Frances  J.  Holland,  daught^ir  of  Bishop  Erownell  has  by  a  legacy 
in  1890,  endowed  three  scholarships  in  memory  of  her  husband,  having 
each  an  annual  income  of  about  $600.  During  the  past  year  provision 
has  been  made  for  a  fellowship  by  a  legacy  of  $10,000  from  Henry  E. 
Eussell. 

The  social  life  at  Trinity  is  very  pleasant,  as  all  the  students  live 
together.  A  gerraan  club  gives  several  dances  during  the  winter,  the 
glee  club  gives  concerts  in  neighboring  towns,  the  athletic  association 
has  its  meets,  football  and  baseball  are  played,  and  plays  given  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  1870  the  A.  X  Chapter  of  J.  K.  E,  was  founded  at 
Trinity,  making  five  fraternities  there  then.  To  these  have  been  added 
during  the  past  year,  chapters  of  the  ^.  A,  E  and  ^.  F.  A, 

The  number  of  student  fell  off  just  before  President  Smith's  acces- 
sion, and  there  were  but  (3^  in  1884.^  ITow,  however,  they  have  greatly 
increased,  and  amount  to  122  (1892-93).  When  the  last  quinquennial 
catalogue  was  issued  in  1890,  1,409  had  received  degrees  from  Trinity, 
of  which  404  had  been  honorary.  Of  the  alumni,  numbering  1,005  in  all, 
330  had  died  and  354  had  become  clergymen. 

Trinity's  course  of  instruction  unites  the  conservatism  of  experience 
with  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  modern  scholarship,  all  under  the 
acknowledged  iufiueuco  of  religious  nurture;  her  well-stocked  library 
and  ample  museum,  with  her  unrivaled  accommodations  for  students, 
furnish  her  for  her  work,  so  that  she  is,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name, in 
the  affections  of  her  members  as  well  as  in  her  profession,  a  home  for 
souud  learning.^  Its  site  and  surroundings  are  attractive,  its  students 
congenial,  the  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar  peculiarly  inti- 
mate, and,  under  its  i)resent  vigorous  management  and  able  faculty,  a 
prosperous  future  seems  destined  for  Trinity  College. 

The  present  fiiculty  consists  of  President  G.  W.  Smith,  Hobart  pro- 
fessor of  metaphysics;  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Pynchon,  Erownell  professor  of 

^  In  1852  there  were  79. 
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moral  philosophy;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  professor  of  Latin;  the  Rev. 
L  T.  Beck  with,  professor  of  Greek;  the.  Rev.  F.  S.  Luther,  Seabury 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  the  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson, 
Northam  professor  of  history  and  political  science;  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
professor  of  Englis\i  literature;  the  Rev.  John  J.  McOook,  professor  of 
modem  languages;  Wm.  L.  Robb,  professor  of  physics;  R.  B.  Riggs, 
Scovill  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science. 

Among  the  lecturers  is  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on  English  literature, 
Eecent  alumni  are  Judge  Joseph  Buffington  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  and 
W.  E.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1875,  Richard  E. 
Burton,  in  1883,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Andrews,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in 
1884. 
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•  *        •    '  Chapter  VII. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY.^ 
.   .  MIDDLETOWK. 

Oil  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  rising  high  on  ter 
races  above  it,  stands  the  pleasant  city  of  Middletown,  embowered  in 
trees.  It  is  a  quiet  and  quaint  place  of  slow  growth,  but  with  a  most 
charming  population  and  most  delightful  surroundings.  All  three  of 
the  Connecticut  colleges  have  lovely  sites,  but  Wesleyan's  is  loveliest 
of  all.  About  150  feet  above  the  river  is  High  street,  and  on  this  street 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  terraces  are  the  buildings  of  Wesleyan. 
From  the  top  of  Judd  Hall  the  eye  ranges  over  the  country  and  sees  a 
most  exquisite  view,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  south  of  Mount  Ilolyoke.  Across  the  river  is  Porthmd, 
with  its  fiimous  quarries  furnishing  brownstone  for  city  houses,  and 
the  whole  neighborhood  is  very  rich  in  minerals.'^ 

*'TIII1  AM1311ICAN   LITERARY,   SCIENTIFIC,   AND   3IILITARY   ACADEMY." 

In  1821,  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  who  had  formerly  been  superintend- 
ent of  West  Point,  opened  this  institution  at  Middletown.  He  pur- 
chased a  site  of  13  acres,  fronting  for  031  feet  on  High  street.  Thecur- 
ricuhini  vras  intended  to  be  similar  tothat  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  citizens  becoming  interested  subscribed  liberally 
towards  it.  The  foundation  of  the  Lyceum^  was  laid  October  24,  1824, 
with  masonic  rites,  two  substantial  stone  buildings  were  erected,  and 
there  was  great  success  at  first.  On  August  22,  1825,  the  academy 
opened  and  the  first  catalogue  showed  19  officers  and  281  cadets  from 
nearly  every  State.  The  old  laboratory  of  AYesloyan  was  built  for  a 
gun  house,  and  the  boarding  hall  was  also  erected  in  1825.  The  disci- 
pline grew  lax,  complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  were  frequent,  the 
number  of  students  fell  off,  and  an  attempt  in  1828  to  obtain  power  to 
give  degrees  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  legislature.  As  a  result 
of  this,  Capt.  Partridge  removed  the  academy  to  Norwich,  Vermont, 
in  1820.'*  His  departure  left  the  buildings  vacant  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees,  by  whom  they  were  offered  for  sale. 

*Tho  ninstrations  of  Wosleyan  Univoraity  building  aro  from  photographs fumisb®*^ 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Slayback,  Class  of  1890. 

^CoUego  Book,  p.  301. 

3 Now,  siueo  1871,  South  College, 

*Ct>nogo  Bi)t>k  p.  303;  FioUVs  Middlesex,  p.  108;  Aanala  of  Wesleyan  Univoraity 
p.  Ixxx. 
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it  an  early  period  the  Methodists  of  the  United  States  founded 
vcsbury  College,  named  from  the  two  bishops,  Coke  and  Asbiiry,  at 
iiigdon,  Md.  After  its  discontinuance  on  account  of  the  burning 
the  buildings,  no  second  attempt  was  made  till  Asbury  College 
i  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1816.  This  also  foiled  soon  and  the 
;hodists  hiwl  no  institution  for  higher  education  under  their  control. 
eral  successful  Methodist  academies  were  in  operation  and  the  need 
omething  higher  was  felt.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
tary  Academy  after  Capt.  Partridge  left  in  1829,  one  of  them  jokingly 
that  if  the  Methodists  were  thinking  of  founding  a  college  they 
Id  sell  them  their  buildings  for  $4,000. 

lis  chance  remark  was  told  to  the  Rev.Laban  Clark,  d.  d.,  who  was 
liddletown  soon  thereafter.  With  an  instant  perception  of  the 
t  oi)portunity  thus  open,  he  at  once  notified  the  truste(»s  that  he 
Id  accept  the  oflfer  and  be  responsible  for  the  money  himself.  Fol- 
L)g  up  this  far-seeing  determination  he  placed  the  proposals  of  the 
;ees  before  the  New  York  and  New  England  conferences  of  the 
lodist  Church  and  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of  founding  a  c^d- 
andtho  opening  for  founding  one  at  Middletown.  They  assented 
e  first  proposition,  and  the  two  conferences  appointed  a  joint  com- 
5e,  which,  following  the  plan  Trinity  had  adopted  a  few  years  be- 
issucd'a  circular  inviting  different  towns  to  compete  by  subscrip- 
for  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  site  of  the  college.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
raham,  Mass.,  where  the  Methodists  already  had  a  fiourishiug 
amy,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  made  liberal  offers;  but  Middlctown's 
iaes  were  more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  trustees  of  the  old 
»my  there  offered  the  buildings  and  nearly  15  acres  of  land  as  a 
^ft  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  be  used  forever  for  a  college 
hat  $40,001)  for  endowment  be  first  raised.  The  proposition  was 
)ted  and  citizens,  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Washington  College  some 
ears  before,  raised  $18,000  before  the  end  of  1820.  The  gift  of  the 
5ea  is  estimated  at  $30,000,  and  of  the  amount  raised  by  subscrip- 
)10,000  was  voted  in  town  meeting.  The  report  of  this  committee 
tnanlmoasly  accepted  by  the  conferences  in  the  spring  of  1830,  and 
s  determined  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees:  one-third  from 
of  the  two  conferences  and  one-third  from  the  trustees  of  the  Mili- 
Icademy.^ 

WKSLEYAN  UNIVERSITY-^ 

the  May  session  of  the  legislature  in  1831,  the  charter  of"  Wcsleyau 
jrsity^  was  granted.  The  i)roperty,  by  the  act  of  incorporation, 
$ted   in  the  trustees,  and  these  were  to  serve  for  life  or  good 


Blejran  UniTorsity  Annals,  lxxxi,  CoUege  Book,  p.  305. 

f-ard  Cooke,  D.  D.,  in  "  Early  Schools  of  Methodism,"  by  A.  W.  Cummings,  pp. 
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beliaviorj  and  fill  vacaucies  among  their  luimber,    Tlie  election  of  the 
facultyj  arrangement  of  instriictionj  and  determining  of  all  questions  of 
administration  and  disciplinewere  vested  jointly  in  the  trustees  and  an 
equal  number  of  visitors  appointed  annually  by  the  New  York  and 
New  England  conferences  and  such  other  eonferenees  as  should  after 
wards  be  allowed,    A  special  provision  was  inserted  '^that  subscribing 
to  religious  tenets  shall  never  be  a  condition  of  admission  to  students, 
or  a  cause  of  ineligibility  to  the  president,  professors,  or  other  officers." 
The  first  meeting  of  the  joint  board  was  held  in  the  lyccum  on  Augnst 
24, 1830,  nearly  a  year  before  the  granting  of  the  charter.     It  was  then 
voted  to  open  the  college  in  August,  1831,  and  to  have  in  the  meantime 
a  preparatory  school  in  the  building,  conducted  by  Eev.  W.  C,  Larra- 
bee,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin.     Other  regulations  were  made;  salaries  of 
the  professors  w^ere  fixed  in  May,  1831,  at  8850  and  two-thirds  of  tlio 
tuition  fees,  provided  the  total  did  not  exceed  $1,500.     The  president 
was  to  receive  $1,100;  tuition  was  to  be  $G  for  each  daily  study;  room 
rent,  $3  and  $1,  according  to  location;  fee  for  graduation,  §5.    It  was 
a  day  of  small  charges.     So  Rev.  Laban  Clark  saw  the  desire  of  his 
heart  accomplished  and  the  college  founded.    That  it  was  founded  was 
largely  due  ^'  to  his  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  his  i)rudence,  energy, 
and  fertility  of  resource  were  for  many  years  of  inestimable  value  in  all 
the  councils  of  the  corporation."* 

PRESIDENT    WILnUIi   IISK    (1831-'39). 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  joint  board.  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  B., 
then  principal  of  the  Wesley  an  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  was  chosefl 
president  of  the  new  institution,  which  he  served  with  faithfulness  till 
his  death  on  February  22, 1839,  He  had  been  identified  with  the  enter- 
prise from  the  very  first,  and  fittingly  lies  in  the  college  cemetery 
opened  on  a  knoll  west  of  the  building,  two  years  before  liis  death. 
President  Fisk  Avas  born  at  Brattleboro,  Yt.,  on  August  31,  1792,  WJ^ 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1815,  studied  law,  but  later  entered 
the  ministry,  and  was  made  principal  of  the  Wilbraham  Academy  in 
1826. 

"The  institution  could  not  have  been  more  happy  than  it  was  in 
the  selection  of  its  first  president,^'  says  Dr.  Field,  and  we  echo  that 
thought.  In  him  Avas  found  a  rare  union  of  sweetness  and  strength, 
of  great  executive  abilities  and  "  a  Avoman's  delicacy  and  quickness  of 
feeling,"  His  sympathy  Avas  large  and  ready,  his  temper  gentle  and 
saintly,  his  personal  infiuentje  over  the  students  great.  To  bim  chiefly 
it  is  due  that  Wesley  an  successfully  passed  through  its  first  years  of 
scanty  means  and  countless  difiiculties.  He  gaA^e  the  best  energies  of 
his  mind  and  body  to  the  college,  x)erfornung  an  astonishing  amount  of 
labor  for  one  so  feeble  in  health.    For  Wesleyan  he  traveled  over  the 

'Wesleyan  University  Annals,  lxxxii,  College  Book,  p.  306. 
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mi  and  Eastern  States  to  secure  an  endowment,  went  to  Europe 
mre  apparatus,  attended  personally  to  tlie  minutest  details  of 
ement,  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the  college  be  '^  in- 
loiiiething  of  bis  own  calm  confidence  and  quiet  energy."  When 
inied  office  be  was  aU'eady  known  outside,  as  well  as  within  the 
list  church,  as  a  cultured  scholar,  an  able  thinker,  and  a  finished 
and  speaker.  He  added  to  this  reputation  by  bis  conduct  in  the 
'ney.  His  "pure  and  lofty  piety"  and  bis  winning  manners 
the  students  to  him  and  made  him  beloved,  while  bis  tact  and 
ce,  higb  administrative  ability,  bis  thorough  culture  and  exten- 
nitation,  and  his  untiring  efforts  "  for  Wesleyaa  made  it  success- 
gave  it  character.  When  he  became  president,  he  found  the 
jf  trustees  and  visitors  "  all  eager  to  establish  a  college,  but 
lowing  how  that  was  to  be  done  and^few  of  tliem  having  any  very 
ent  idea  of  a  college  at  all."  Consequently  it  Avas  left  almost 
r  to  him  to  determine  the  course  of  study  and  to  perfect  the 
of  administration,  both  of  which  he  did  well.  He  made  modern 
?es  and  physical  sciences  more  important  than  in  most  other 
s  of  the  period,  thus  anticipating  in  some  respects  the  college 
>f  to-day.  It  was  his  idea  to  classify  students  by  advancement, 
lan  by  the  length  of  their  residence,  and  he  thought  that,  by 
ig  this  i>lan,  which  was  also  tried  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
eling  would  be  done  away,  so  certificates  and  modified  diplomas 
ven  to  those  not  going  through  the  entire  course.  The  students 
;  feel  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  in  liS36,  they  were 
id  in  classes,  as  at  other  colleges. 

dent  Fisk's  labors  ceased  only  with  death,  and  just  before  that, 
fuitted  the  college  to  the  care  of  the  church,  saying,  *^  1  give  it 
iying  request  that  they  nurse  the  Wesleyan  University,  that 
ast  exert  themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  it  forward."* 

BEGINiNING   OF   WESLEYAN.  "* 

gh  no  professional  schools  have  ever  been  introduced  to  merit 
ae  of  university,*  and  though  the  name  Wesleyan  is  ambiguous, 
B  of  the  rise  of  many  of  the  colleges  so  named  in  the  West,  this 
unfortunately-named  institution  has  from  the  first  held  higb  rank 
American  colleges.  It  was  opened  on  September  21,  1831,  and 
>ldest  Methodist  college  in  America,  Dickinson  and  Kandolph- 
were  chartered  earlier,  but  the  former  was  not  at  the  time  under 
itrol  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  latter  was  not  yet  in  operation. 
>ng  faculty  was  provided.  Besides  President  Fisk,  there  were 
tus  William  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics;  Rev.  John  Mott 

Vn  Middlesex,  p.  110;  Alumni  Rec.  Hist.  Sketch;  College  Book;  p.  307;  An- 
«leyan  University,  pp.  83-91 ;  Barnard,  American  Journal  of  Education,  VI, 
;  Prentice^s  "Life  of  Flsk;"  Olin's  ''Life  of  Fisk." 
3rt  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1883-84,  p.  39, 
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Smith,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  llev.  Jacob  T.  Huber.  professor 
of  modern  languages;  and  William  Magouu,  tutor. 

At  the  opening,  a  Latin  salutatory  and  some  other  addresses  by 
students,  and  the  inaugural  address  of  the  president  ^  were  delivered. 
The  rule  of  the  corporation,  already  referred  ti>,  as  to  classifying  stu- 
dents, was  i>assed  M«iy  13,  1831,  and  reads  thus: 

All  the  studies  pursued  iu  the  university  shall  be  divided  into  depart nieuts  and 
the  Ktutlcutii  under  the  respective  professors  in  their  departments  shall  ho  classitied 
according  to  their  decree  of  advancement  in  that  particular  study,  without  any 
reference  to  other  .studies  or  to  the  time  they  shall  have  been  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. When  they  shall  ha^'e  gone  through  a  thorough  course  of  stu dies  they  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  honors  of  regular  graduates.^ 

The  first  term  saw  48  students  enrolled,  of  whornl  came  from  Colum- 
bia and  4  from  Hamilton.  Of  these  students,  40  lived  in  the  dormitory, 
and  to  them  the  prudential  committee  of  the  corporation  voted  "to 
furnish  stoves  at  a  suitable  compensation."  Five  departments  were 
established:  (1)  Moral  science  and  belles-lettres ;  (2)  mathematics, nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  astronomy;  (3)  natural  sciences,  t.  e,,.chimistary 
(so  spelled  till  1839),  geology,  and  mineralogy;  (4)  ancient  languages; 
(5)  modern  languages.     This  system  of  study  was  continued  till  1S47, 

The  first  recitation  on  Monday  morning  after  6  a,  m,  prayers  and 
before  breakfast  was,  until  1856,  on  "evidences  of  Christianity  aud 
kindred  studies,  designed  to  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  the  Sabbath." 
Evening  prayers  at  5  p.  ni.  were  conducted  by  the  president;  morning 
ones  by  the  faculty. 

On  October  10,  1832,  the  joint  board  resolved  "that  none  but  male 
white  persons  shall  be  admitted  as  students  of  this  institution."'  At 
that  time  a  medical  school  was  proposed,  and  a  year  later,  a  law  school 
was  suggested,  thougli  neither  of  these  plans  was  lulopted.  On 
August  27, 1833,  a  seal  was  adopted  and  a  strange  departure,  but  one 
characteristic  of  early  Methodist  colleges,  determined  on : 

liesoh'edj  That  Iho  necessary  arrangementB  for  connecting  mechanical  aud  .agricul- 
tural labor  with  the  course  of  instruction  bo  made,  each  Btudent  to  labor  at  least 
two  hours  every  day,  the  nystem  to  bo  introduced  at  once,  so  that  parents  may  have 
aRsnrance  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  aud  moral  ©ducati5n  "will  be 
att'Onded  to. 

This  system  was  continued  till  1830*  and  then  given  up,  as  it  did  not 
prove  a  success. 

During  these  early  years,  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  college', 
but,  as  President  Pisk  said,  "  contributions  for  endowment  were  as 
meager  as  the  leakage  of  a  miser's  purse."  There  were,  however,  faith- 
ful and  loyal  friends,  to  Avhosc  untiring  devotion  and  efforts  much  of 

'College  Boole,  p.  306. 
^College  Book,  p.  308. 

'This  vote  was  rescinded  August  25,  1835.  It  was  doubtlesw  hrst  passed  aii  accoont 
of  Miss  CrandalFs  school. 

*  Wesleyan  University  Annals,  pp.  82  et  ntq. 
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reseat  succesiJ  is  due*  One  hundred  and  fiffcceu  shidenis  grad- 
1  in  the  six  classes  leaving  uiidor  President  Fisk.  Tbo  first  com 
ement  was  on  August  28,  1833,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fall  term. 
)cession,  headed  by  u  baud  and  the  sherifif  of  the  county,  went  to, 
[etiiodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  class  received  diplomas  and 
ises  were  delivered,  which  were  '•^  honorably  spoken  of  by  the  pub- 
Up  to  1843,  when  comnienceinent  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
fear,  pieces  for  commencement  were  assigned  without  regard  to 
krship,  and  strange  pieces  some  of  them  were:  Latin,  Greek, 
b,  German,  and  Spauisli  orations,  eulogies,  poems,  dialogues, 
al  drama,  sketches,  philosophical  orations,  and  vaUdictories  were 
livered  from  time  to  time.' 

1833  the  boarding  hall  was  bought  for  College  Commons  and  in 
he  president's  house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 
L839  the  first  observatory,  a  snuill,  octagonal,  wooden  structure, 
uilt,  and  in  the  same  year  was  erected  the  new  boarding  hall, 
,  since  1868,  has  been  the  observatory. 

L83G  we  learn  the  library  had  an  '^  accession  of  more  than  1,000 
esof  the  first  scientific  and  classical  works,  selected  in  Europe 
*  president,  Avith  great  care,"  ^  and  in  the  same  year  a  telescope 
[irchased  of  M.  Lerebours,  of  Paris,  for  G,9G0  francs,  and  100  phil- 
cal  and  astronomical  instruments  were  procured.  The  catalogue 
ly  states  that  the  "  entire  apparatus  is  believed  to  be  as  complete 
jeful  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  as  any  in  the  country." 
.837  was  purchased  '^  Itusseir.s  maguiiiceut  orrery,^  a  new  and 
rled  instrument  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world." 
.838  Dr.  risk  obtained  a  grant  of  §*10,000  from  the  legislature, 
t  the  time  of  his  dei^th,  the  number  of  students  was  nearly  17a. 

PEKSIDENT   STEPHEN   CLIN    (1830-lSll;    1842-1851). 

August  C,  1839,  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  wdio  was  then  traveling  in 
e  for  his  health,  was  chosen  presMent  and  nominally  filled  the 
for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  ho  resigned  through  con- 
L  Hl-health^  but,  a  year  later,  his  health  was  restored  and,  his 
isor  resigning  his  office,  President  Olin  was  again  chosen,  and 
A..  W.  Smith  was  made  vice-president,  to  relieve  him  of  some  of 
)rk.  Ho  was  born  at  Leicester,  Vt.,  March  2,  1797,  and  in  1820, 
ated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Middlebury  College.  His  exces- 
tudy  in  college  broke  down  his  health,  which  ever  continued 
After  graduation,  he  taught  in  South  Carolina  and  became  a 
►dist  minister.  From  1826  to  1833  he  was  professor  of  Belles  Let- 
i  Franklin  College,  Georgia,  and  then  from  1834  to  1837  ho  was 

» College  Hook,  306. 

-Wealeyan  Uuivereity  Annals.  .         .  >t 

-  Alumni  Rec.  Hist.  Sketch. 
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president  of  Randolpli-Macou  College,  which  office  he  lett  on  iudefinit 
furlough  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  well  fitted  to  be  at  the  head  of 
college.  His  scholarship  was  broad  and  thorough  and  he  had  ha 
long  experience  as  an  educator.  His  mind  and  body  were  both  graiu 
his  manners  were  genial  and  affable,  and,  though  he  had  no  trace  ( 
haughtiness,  there  was  in  him  <^a  certain  lofty  dignity  that  seemed  t 
lift  him  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men."  He  was  a  finished  write 
and  his  published  addresses,  though  a  trifle  overstately,  are  excellen 
In  the  pulpit  his  power  was  greatest.  There,  as  one  of  his  admirc] 
writes,  "he  fouud  his  supreme  moment;  as  he  warmed  with  his  them 
his  deep-sunken  eyes  flashed  with  strange  fire,  his  powerful  fran 
grew  tremulous  with  emotiou,  and  his  high  conceptions  found  fit  exprc 
siou  in  the  majestic  roll  of  a  sustained  and  lofty  eloquence."'  B 
biographer  says:  "  Simplicity  and  teuderness  were  blended  in  hiseb 
acter  witli  playful  humor,  racy  and  brilliant  wit,  elasticity  of  spirii 
which  disease  could  not  break  down,  and  the  genuine  dignity  of 
Christian  philosopher."  His  clear  insight  into  human  character  ga 
him  influence  over  every  one  around  him,  and  his  exalted  virtues, 
less  than  his  rare  endowments  of  intellect ,  d  rew  warmly  to  him  the  affi 
tions  of  his  friends.^  He  was  more  conservative  than  President  Fis 
and,  while  contracting  the  course  of  study  in  1844  by  droppi 
modern  languages,  he  made  it  more  thorough  and  careful.  He  wai 
suggestive  teacher  and  deeply  regretted  that  his  ill-health  kepth 
so  much  from  the  class  room.  He  was  a  sound  classical  studeut  a 
brought  those  studies  more  prominently  forward.  His  example  was 
constant  inspiration  to  all  the  students;  his  reputation  brought  W 
leyan  still  more  into  notice.  By  a  constant  struggle  he  kept  the  coUe 
out  of  debt,  secured  an  increase  in  the  permanent  endowment,  and  di 
August  IG,  1851,  worn  out  in  its  service.^ 

During  his  presidency,  discipline,  which  had  become  lax,  Avasrestor 
and  there  was  great  religious  growth  among  the  students.*  In  18 
the  Fisk  professorship  was  endowed  from  the  Centenary  fund  of  1 
New  York  Conference,  and  in  1848,  the  Hedding  professorship  ^ 
endowed  by  the  same  body. 

*  PRESIDENT  NATHAN  BANGS   (1841-'42). 

When  it  was  thought  President  Olin-s  health  would  not  permit  h 
to  become  president,  Eev.  Nathan  Bangs  was  called  to  that  oflQce. 
the  midst  of  a  successful  career  as  a  preacher,  he  felt  that  the  field 
his  greatest  use  laid  elsewhere,  and  he  accept<id  the  presidency  wi 
reluctance,  gladly  giving  it  up  a  year  later  on  Dr,  Olin's  restoration 

» Collef^e  Book,  p.  309. 

2  Life  and  Letters  of  OHn,  i,  139.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangeli 
AUiance.    lu  1850  he  declined  the  presidency  of  Genesee  College,  N.  Y. 

3  College  Book,  p.  308. 

'*  Life  and  Letters  of  Olin. 
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He  was  born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  I\ray  2,  1 778.  He  was  not  a 
^adaate;  but,  beginning  to  preacli  in  1802,  had  a  successful 
HI  be  was  chosen  publishing  agent  in  1820 ;  he  was  then  engaged 
•ial  and  secretarial  labors  till  he  became  head  of  Wesleyan  and, 
ving  that  post,  again  became  a  pastor.  He  died  ^lay  3, 1862, 
fork  City.     During  his  presidency  the  (j(»llege  paper  suggested 

"  naked,  uninteresting  lawn  be  iinprovcd  by  planting  trees, 
Btc.''  As  a  result  of  this,  on  April  20,  1811,  the  faculty  voted 
le  students  be  excused  from  recitation  tomorrow  (as  they  have 
lay)  or  the  next  fair  day  to  finish  planting  trees  on  the  campus.^ 
•t  of  this  kind  had  been  made  even  before  the  college  was 
,  and  after  1841  there  was  an  annual  tree  day  till  1862.^  As  a 
f  this  the  campus  has  many  fine  trees  on  it,  which  make  it 
idy  and  pleasant. 

PRESIDENT  A.  W.   SMITH   (1852-^57). 

3mith  had  been  connected  with  the  college  from  the  first,  and 
^resident  Olin's  travels  in  Europe,  and  his  frequent  periods  of 
I,  had  attended  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  college  5 
;  natural  that  he  should  be  the  next  president.^  He  ^\  as  born 
ort,  Herkimer  County,  K  Y.,  May  12,  1802,  and  graduated  at 
a  College  in  1825.  He  taught  in  INew  York  State  at  Cazenovia 
1  to  a  professor's  chair  at  the  founding  of  Wesleyan  in  1831. 
ent  Smith  was  a  "  modest,  unassuming  man,  of  thorough  cul- 
i  excellent  scholar,  and  a  good  instructor.  He  made  nopreten- 
ratory,  and  disliked  to  appear  before  large  audiences.  He  had 
nergy  and  executive  ability,  which  made  his  administration  a 
il  one.  The  absurdly  small  endowment,  endangering  the  active 
ion  of  the  work  of  Wesleyan,  received  his  attention  and  with 
B.  Lane  he  got  subscriptions  for  $100,000,  four-fifths  of  which 
id  in,  put  the  college  on  a  firmer  basis  than  before,  Isaac  Eich 
is  benefactions  to  Wesleyan  with  a  gift  of  $20,000  for  this  fund, 
►ve  gave  $7,500  and  Daniel  Drew  $5,000. 
3t  5, 1857,  President  Smith  resigned  and  two  years  later  he 
a.  professor  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  was  one 
ps  of  astronomers  sent  to  Labrador  to  observe  an  eclipse  in 
d  died  March  22,  1866,  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH   CUMMINGS   (1857-'75), 

Joseph  Cummings  was  the  first  alumnus  of  Wesleyan  to  be- 
I  president.    He  was  born  March  3, 1817,  in  Falmouth,  Cumber- 
County,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  1840  with  the 
honors.    He  taught  at  Amenia  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry, 

^CoUegeBook,  p.  308. 

*Weeleyan  University  AnnalH. 

•Rev.  John  McClintock,  n.  n.,  waa  first  elected,  but  declined. 
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and  i)icaclied  till  1851,  when  ho  was  made  president  of  Genesee  College, 
Lium,  N.  y.,  whence  he  was  called  by  his  alma  mater.    He  possessed  iu 
the  highest  degree  i>ower  to  arouse  curiosity  and  sthnulato  thought.  lli> 
industry  was  tireless,  his  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  college  heaity, 
and,  with  his  skill  and  popularity  as  an  instruct'     -i    ^:  i  -  :  In  "  = 
tration  in  many  resi)ects  a  successful  oneJ    After  resigning  his  presi- 
dency he  remained  several  years  as  professor,  then  preached  again,  and 
finally  became  president  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston, 
111.,  where  he  died  May  7,  1890,  of  heart  failure.    The  buildings  of  the 
university  received  great  increase  under  him.    In  his  admiuistratioii 
also  occurred  the  rebellion,  when  11  i>er  cent  of  the  graduates  and  30 
per  cent  of  those  in  college  during  that  time  fought  for  their  countr>%* 
Of  these  18  were  killed. 

RICH  HALL. 

The  old  college  buildings  are  of  the  plainest  possible  architectiu-e, 
but  have  *^  an  lumest  solidity,  not  altogether  unattractive." 

As  students  increased,  the  college,  which  had  been  twenty-five  years 
w  i  thout  a  new  building,  needed  more  room .  In  particular,  a  library  was 
greatly  desired,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when  Isaac  Rich,  in  1864, 
ottered  to  build  a  library,  if  the  alumni  would  raise  $25,000  for  a  library 
fiiiid.  Twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  speedily 
raised,  and  Rich  Ilall  was  opened  at  commencement,  1868.  The  exterior 
is  marred  by  abroken-biicked  roof  and  absurd  architectural  decorations. 
Th(5  inside,  however,  is  graceful  in  proportion  and  tasteful  in  finish,  and 
will  accommodate  00,000  volumes.  It  is  only  fairly  light,  but  is  dry,  CGii- 
venient,  Jind  economical  of  space.  The  library  is  not  large,  but  is  well 
selected  and  rapidly  increasing.  Its  nucleus  is  2,000  volumes,  bought 
of  Thomas  Chapman  in  1832,  among  them  being  copies  of^the  second 
and  third  editions  of  Erasmus'  Greek  testament,  a  bishops'  bible,  and 
a  superb  Antwerp  polyglot.  The  libraries  of  the  two  old  literarj'^ 
societies  were  given  to  the  college  in  1862.  In  1867  there  were  14,000 
volumes,  in  1878,  28,000,  and  in  1888,  36,000. 

There  is  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  rise  of 
Wi'sleyamsm  in  England,  and  the  memorial  gift  of  the  friends  of  the 
Hon.  Moses  T.  Odell,  of  Brooklyn,  comprises  some  4,500  volumes  on 
American  history. 

In  1868  the  old  boarding  hall  was  changed  into  the  university  observa 
tory  by  the  addition  of  a  tower  containing  a  12.inch  refracting  telescope 
made  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 


1 


^rEMORIAL   CHA.PEL. 

In  1868  also  vnxs  laid  the  cornerstone  oif  this  building,  which  cost 
$00,000,  and  commemorates  the  alumni  who  served  in  the  civil  war.  It 
is  of  brown  stone,  as  are  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  row,  nnd  contains 

'Cnmmings's  Karly  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  182;  College  Book,  p.  310. 
2  Wesley  an  Univorsity  Annals. 
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ground  floor  two  recitatiou  rooms  aud  a  cbapel  for  daily  jirayers. 
)per  floor  is  occupied  by  a  large  chapel  with  a  memorial  window 
alumui  who  died  in  their  country's  cause.  It  was  dedicated  in 
Dceraeat  week,  1871, 

OEAIIGE   JUDD    HALL    OF   NATURAL   SCIENCK. 

was  opened  on  the  sarue  day  that  memorial  chapel  was  dedicated. 
$10[),000,  is  the  gift  of  Orange  Judd,  an  alumnus  of  1847,  and 
[s  four  stories  and  a  basement.  The  first  floor  is  devoteil  to  cliem- 
^e  north  side  of  the  second  floor  to  natural  history,  and  the  south 
physics.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  are  occupied  by  the  mn- 
he  fourth  being  a  gallery  of  the  third^  and  containing  the  botan- 
iilogical,  and  ethnological  collections.  The  third  floor  has  the 
ons  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  The  museum  is  recent,  but  is 
he  finest  features  of  Wesleyan,  and  Orange  Judd  Hall  has  done 

0  give  so  many  young  Wesleyan  men  their  marked  scientific 
Tlie  building  was  given  as  a  memorial  of  a  son,  and  Dr.  New- 

the  dedication,  well  struck  the  keynote  of  the  ideas  the  build- 
leant  to  represent.     He  said : 

,  tbe  groat  religious  I'Rformer,  did  raorc  to  popularize  8<'ioiire  and  toolucftto 
saof  tho  people  than  jvuy  otliBr  man  of  the  cijijhteeuth  century.  When  the 
lid  the  fouudatiou  of  this  univer-ilty  they  felt,  by  the  sure  iuMtinct  uf  en- 

1  piety,  that  science  and  religion  are  as  insnparablo  as  head  and  heart. 

CHARTER    OP    1870. 

3int  board  was  now  composed  of  29  trustees  and  30  visitors 
[rt«eu  patronizing  conferences,  aud  was  found  too  largo  for  coii- 
e,  besides  which  the  joint  system  was  cumbrous,  so  the  charter 
mged  in  1870  and  a  new  board  of  trustees  made,  to  cousist  of 
:  40.  Of  tliese,  each  conference  should  elect  one,  the  alunmi  and 
t  board  the  rest.  The  new  system  has  worked  successfully  and 
n  force.     In  1871  G.  I.  Seney  put  a  steeple  on  Memorial  Chapel, 

it  144  feet  high.    In  1872  a  pipe  organ  was  put  in  the  building, 

l>orch  was  added  in  1873. 

PRESIDENT    CVRUS   D.   FOS^   (1875-'80). 

►p  Foss  \vas  born  on  January  17,  1834,  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
,  K,  Y.,  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  in  1854.  Doing  as  Presi- 
immings  had  done  before  him,  he  taught  in  Amenia  Seminary 
m  1857  to  1874  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  pastorate- 
service  ho  had  w(m  wide  reputation  as  possessing  sound  scholar- 
d  executiv^e  ability.  He  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  Wes- 
n  October  26, 1875,  and  left  to  become  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
f>al  Church  in  May,  1880.^     He  was  much  loved  by  the  students 


ollege  Book,  p.  312. 
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and  liis  administratiou  is  especially  noteworthy  for  an  earnest  attempt 
to  incrcaso  the  endowment.  This  had  not  kept  pace  in  its  growth  with 
the  increase  of  nnprodiictiv^e  wealth  in  buildings  and,  in  the  depression 
after  the  panic  of  1873  some  of  the  productive  property  had  lost  value. 
In  March,  1876,  the  trustees  reported  an  alarming  state  of  things.  The 
expenses  were  yearly  increasing  and  yearly  a  debt  was  being  made 
larger,  which  even  then  amounted  to  $60,000,  wliile  but  one-half  of  re- 
ceivable bills  were  good.^  The  income-bearing  fnnds  were  8141,000; 
the  annual  income  $20,000,  and  the  outlay  $16,000. 

President  Foss  promptly  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situatioB, 
and  at  conference  in  187G  said:  ''Only  large  and  generous  help 
promptly  given  to  the  institution  could  save  it  from  danger."  A  com- 
mittee of  the  alumni  .appealed  to  all  graduates  to  aid  the  university  in 
its  need  5  over  $10,000  was  subscribed  and  i\)r  several  years  the  annual 
deficit  was  met  as  it  occurred,  largely  from  the  pockets  of  the  trustees. 
In  the  five  years  of  President  Foss's  term,  $375,000  was  added  to  tlie 
endowment,  of  which  George  I.  Seney  gave  $175,000.  M 

The  project  of  raising  a  fund  of  half  a  million  to  commemorate  tM^ 
centennial  of  our  independence  was  proposed  by  the  trustees  in  1875. 
Among  the  large  gifts  were  $10,000  from  G.  F.  Terry,  of  Orange,  N.  J.f 
$40,000  from  O.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  Conn.;  $5,000  from  W.  Hoyt, of 
Stamford,  Conn.;  $5,000  from  J.  F.  Judd,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  §40,000 
from  A.  Y.  Btout,  of  Few  York,  with  which  a  profe3Sorship  was 
founded;  $5,000  from  J.  H.  Taft,  of  Brooklyn,  ^N".  Y.;  the  same  amouut 
from  J.  n.  Sessions,  of  Bristol,  Conn.;  and  $7,750  from  Mary  Taber^s 
estate. 

President  Foss's  noble  character,  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  his  un- 
varying enthusiasm  for  goodness,  his  inspiring  piety,  could  not  fail  to 
affect  the  students,  and  *'  his  influence  was  itself  an  education  of  the 
best  sort.^' 

PRESIDENT   JOHN   W.    BEACH,    B.   D.  (1880-^87). 

On  President  Foss's  retirement,  after  his  election  as  bishop, 
Beach,  a  well-known  scholar  and  clergyman,  was  chosen  his  success 
largely  at  the  desire  of  G.  I.  Seney,  the  generous  benefactor  of  We 
ley  an.  Dr.  Beach  was  born  on  December  26,  1825,  at  Trumbull,  Fa 
field  County,  Conn.,  and  graduated  from  Wesleyan  in  1845.  He  taug^ 
in  Amenia  Seminary,  as  his  two  predecessors  did,  and  from  1S54 
his  election  was  a  pastor  and  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal 
Church.  For  the  first  years  of  his  ministry,  there  was  no  decline  of 
Wesleyau's  prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  the  endowment  largely  iu- 
creased,  especially  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Seney.  In  the  fall 
of  1880,  he  gave  $75,000,  and  in  June,  1881,  $100,000,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  used  for  scholarships,  of  which  sixteen  were  to  be 
awarded  to  freshmen  and  eight  to  ea<'.h  of  the  upper  classes.     In  Jan- 
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y,  1882,  he  gave  $150,000  more,  making  iu  all  nearly  half  a  million, 
le  gifts  from  others  had  made  the  total  Bum  added  to  the  endow- 
it  nearly  $800,000.  Unfortunately  for  Wesleyau,  Mr.  Seney  was 
)Ived  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1883,  and  as  he  had  not  paid  in  all 
lis  gift  the  university  lost  a  large  share  of  it. 
resident  Beach's  popularity  with  the  students  decreased  after  a  few 
•8,  and,  as  the  situation  was  pleasant  to  no  one,  ho  resigned  at  the 
lest  of  the  trustees  in  1887  and  is  now  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
hodist  Episcopal  Church. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  J.  M.  VAN  VLECK  (18S7-'89). 

le  office  of  president  was  not  at  once  filled,  but  Prof.  Yau  Vleek 
appointed  acting  president  and  served  iu  that  capacity  for  two 
8.  He  was  born  on  March  4, 1833,  at  Stone  Eidge,  Ulster  County, 
.,  graduated  at  Wesleyau  in  1850,  and  since  1853  has  taught  raathe. 
cs  and  astronomy  at  his  alma  mater. 

marked  feature  of  President  Van  Yleck's  two  years  of  service  was 
ncreased  interest  in  the  university  by  the  alumni,  as  shown  by 
bnnation  of  new  alumni  associations.  Three  of  these:  at  New 
:  in  1869,  at  Boston,  and  at  Philadelphia,  antedate  this  period,  but 
ese  two  years  the  list  was  doubled  by  the  organization  of  the  Cen- 
A^lumni  Association  at  Chicago,  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
it  Wilkes  Barre,  and  the  Southern  California  one  at  Los  Angeles, 
tmiversity  began  again  to  receive  part  of  the  Seney  fund,  and  all 
js  seemed  looking  towards  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

PRESIDENT  B.   P.   RAYMOND  (18S9 — ). 

e  Rev.  Bradford  Paul  Raymond  was  choseu  president  in  the  fall 
^,  and  was  inaugurated  on  Wednesday,  June  2G,  1889.  He  entered 
his  duties  in  the  fall,  and  at  once  became  popular  with  the  students. 
as  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  April  22,  1810,  aud  from  the  time  he 
L5  till  he  was  18  he  taught  school.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty- 
;h  New  York  Infantry  and  served  through  the  rebellion,  being 
ered  out  in  September,  1865.  Then,  after  teaching  a  year  at  home, 
ent  to  Red  Wing,  Wis.,  to  go  into  business,  but,  changing  his  mind, 
itered  Hamlin  University  there.  When  he  was  a  junior  the  col- 
Buspended  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term.  He,  however,  went  to 
,  Iiired  the  buildings,  and,  getting  enough  students  to  remain,  so  as 
y  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  kept  up  the  college  till  the  end  of 
ollege  year.  Then  he  entered  Lawrence  University  at  Appleton, 
,  and  graduated  there  in  1870.  Coming  East,  he  entered  the  theo- 
»1  department  of  Boston  University  and  graduated  in  1873.  He 
•ed  the  pastorate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
-^81  studied  in  Germany.  In  1883  he  was  made  president  of  Law- 
5  University,*  from  which  post  he  was  called  to  Wesleyau.     He 
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was  very  successful  at  Lawreuoe,  and  has  won  considerable  rejHitatLou 
as  a  i^reacher  and  a  student  of  plulosophy.  Under  him  Wesleyan  has 
a  prosperous  outlook. 

RECENT   GIFTS  TO  WESLEYAN. 

The  Wesleyan  University  Bulletin  states: 

Tbo  resources  of  Wesleyan  are  applied  solidly  to  the  maintenance  of  a  colleg«of 
liberal  arts,  and  for  this  purpose  its  means  compare  favorably  with  those  of  most  of 
the  well-known  and  best  reputed  colleges  of  the  land.  In  respect  of  endowmcut  fimd 
it  ranlis  among  the  strongest  of  the  purely  collegiate  foundations  of  New  Englaud. 

liecently  it  has  received  some  vahiable  gifts.  Daniel  Ayres,  M.  D^ 
ot  Brooklyn,  left  Wesleyan  without  graduating  there,  because  it  was 
not  equipped  to  give  the  students  suflSciently  advanced  instruction  in 
natural  science.  He  resolved,  if  ever  the  opportunity  came,  he  would 
remedy  that  deficiency,  and  so,  in  April,  1889,  he  gave  $25,000  to  endow 
a  professorship  of  biology.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  deeded  to 
the  university  86  acres  of  land  valued  at  $30,000,  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  December,  1889,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Wesleyan 
Association,  the  additional  gift  of  $250,000  was  announced  from  this 
princely  benefactor.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  an  equal  amount 
from  others  of  the  alumni,  and  $60,000  were  pledged  the  evening  that 
I>r.  Ayres's  gift  was  announced.  With  that  added  to  its  previous  funds, 
Wesleyan  will  be  fitted  to  supply  the  growing  needs  of  higher  ediicar 
tion.  * 

In  1889  also  the  college  received  $20,000  from  the  estate  of  W.  H. 
Hollis,  a  graduate  of  1854,  and  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  E.  B.  Nye, 
M.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1835,  who,  tradition  says,  made  the  first  recita- 
tion at  Wesleyan. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  give  Wesleyan  a  new  gymnasium. 
The  old  barnlike  structure,  which  was  the  one  part  of  Wesleyan  visitors 
were  never  shown  through,  has  long  been  extremely  inadequate,  and 
Wesleyan  athletic  records  have  been  made  in  spite  of  it.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  a  vigorous  movement  was  begun  to  raise  from  the  alumni 
the  amount  required  for  a  new  gymnasium,  some  $40,000.  The  students 
themtselves  took  the  matter  up,  and,  at  a  crowded  college  meeting  in 
September,  1889,  pledged  $1,600;  a  large  sum,  considering  that  most 
Wesleyan  students  are  men  of  small  means. 

FACULTY  AISTD  ALUMNI  OP  WESLEYAN. 

In  choosing  i>rofessors  Wesleyan  has  never  pursued  an  injurious 
syHtem  of  inbreeding;  but  has  taken  the  best  men  attainable,  without 
regard  to  their  place  of  graduation.  Among  prominent  noualumni 
who  have  filled  chairs  in  tlie  college,  were  the  Kev.  D.  D.  Wliedon,  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton,  who  taugbt  Latin  and  Greek  1833  to  1842,  sue- 
ceeding  the  lamented  Rev.  J.  M.  Smith,  a  Columbia  graduate,  who  died 
at  the  very  beginning  of  Wesleyan  history;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Holdieh, 
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pher  of  President  Fisk,  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles-let- 
>Di  1S30  to  1849,  and  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
Society,  and  Jolin  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  x^rofessor  of 
1  sciences  from  1835  to  1879.  The  Hon.  W.  L.  Storrs,  a  Yale  grad- 
:ave  lectures  on  law  from  1841  to  184Gj  J,  C.  Van  Benschoten, 
aate  of  Hamilton,  has  been  professor  of  Greek  since  1804;  the 
.  Prentice  has  been  at  Wesleyau  since  1871 ;  the  venerable  Lyman 
in,  an  alumnus  of  Yale,  gave  instruction  at  Wesleyau  from  18G0 
,  and  the  talented  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Princeton  man,  was  pro- 
>f  history  and  political  economy  for  two  years, 
[lumber  of  students  increased  very  rapidly  at  first  and  reached 
LS3G,  then  it  remained  nearly  stationary  for  a  long  number  of 
liaving  only  increased  to  153  in  1809,  in  IS^SO  there  were  164 
ts,  and  in  1888,  218. 

71  the  Alumni  Association  resolved  ^^that  as  there  is  nothing  in 
rfeer  of  the  university  to  exclude  latlies  from  the  privileges  of 
ititutiou,  we  heartily  hope  that  they  may  avail  thcuiselves  of  the 
uitiesopen  to  them."  ^  In  ccmsequence  of  this,  the  catalogue  soon 
s  sentence:  '^  Ladies  are  admitted  to  equfil  privileges  in  the  uni- 
with  gentlemen," 

•70  four  women  giaduated,  and  a  few  have  been  in  nearly  every 
nee  that  date.  In  1883  as  President  Beach  did  not  use  the 
nt's  house,  it  wjvs  fitted  up  for  a  ladies'  dormitory.  In  the  fall 
as  President  Ilaymond  was  again  to  cause  the  house  to  return 
Id  use,  a  large  building,  formerly  a  boarding  school,  across  High 
mm  the  college,  Avas  rented  for  the  female  students. 
>aratively  few  young  ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
is  of  Wesley  an,  there  being  only  10  there  during  the  winter  of 
).  They  liave  always  nniintiiined  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ut  a  little  of  the  chivalry  and  deference  to  women  seems  to  be 
the  association  with  the  young  men.  It  would  seem  a  thing 
criticism  that  in  catalogues  their  names  are  printed  after  the 
itead  of  Avith  or  before  them,  and  the  half-contemptuous  way  in 
he  juen  speak  of  the  women  students  makes  an  observer  doubt 
riously  whether  coeducation  is  a  success  at  Wesleyan.  At  any 
e  college,  one  of  the  first  of  New  England  ones  to  try  the  experi- 
3  courageously  carrj'ing  it  out. 

^9  through  the  generf>sity  of  Orange  Judd,  an  elaborate  alumni 
r  was  issued;  a  second  edition  ap]>eared  in  1873,  and  a  third  in 
The  last  contains  720  pages,  and  is  probably  as  complete  as  any 
med  by  an  American  college.  Prom  it  much  of  the  material  for 
etch  of  Wesleyan's  history  has  been  obtained. 
82  there  had  iKien  1 ,201  graduated  from  Wesleyan,  of  whom  1,051 
len  living.    Of  these  45  per  cent,  or  474,  had  been  clergymen, 
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most  of  them  being  iii  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Of  the  alui 
2  were  BCgroes.  1,248  had  taken  the  regular  academic  course  lead 
to  bachelor  of  arts;  39  had  been  made  bachelors  of  science  and  4  ba 
elors  of  philosophy.  During  the  rebellion,  145  served  in  the  Ub 
Array  and  13  in  the  Confederate. 

In  1869  Orange  Judd  said: 

The  -writings  and  teachings  and  preachings  of  the  graduates  of  Wesleyan  Un; 
Bity  have  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  largest  Protestant  Chtirch  and  indir< 
upon  the  masses. 

This  is  very  true,  and  in  large  measure  is  it  due  to  the  c^lle^ 
which  Wilbur  Fisk  gave  his  superb  life  that  the  ministry  of  theM 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  Instead  of  containing  but  one  coUege-l 
clergyman,  as  during  the  early  years  of  this  century,  has  come  to 
body  of  men  on  an  equality  in  culture  with  those  of  other  denon 
tions. 

Eesident  graduates  came  early  and  2  were  there  in  1833;  but  af 
few  years  they  ceased  to  come,  and  have  only  since  1872  begun  1 
again  a  factor  in  Wesleyan's  life. 

In  1888- 89  there  were  5  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  Wesleyan, 
literature,  Wesley  an  men  have  done  finely,  and  in  1882  212  gradi 
and  86  nongraduates  Avere  entered  in  a  table  of  the  Wesleyan  men 
had  been  authors, 

■  The  class  of  1840  was  the  first  to  vote  a  triennial  reunion;  bu 
custom  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  succeeding  classes. 

From  the  foundation  of  Wesleyan  up  to  1881,  311  honorary  de 
were  conferred  by  the  university. 

There  are  many  individual  graduates  worthy  of  mention.  In 
in  the  first  class  that  graduated,  was  the  Eev.  G.  H,  Round,  pre^ 
of  Fort  Wayne  Female  College;  President  Holden  Dwight,  of  Bal 
University  was  an  alumnus  of  1835,  as  was  Bishop  J.  C.  Keener,  ( 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Tefft,  pres 
of  Genesee  College.  In  1836  were  graduated  S.  B.  Buckley, 
geologist  of  Texas;  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark,  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
Church;  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  and  W.  H.  IS".  Magruder,  superin 
ent  of  public  schools  in  Louisiana.  In  the  class  of  1837  were  Preg 
Charles  Collins,  of  Dickinson,  the  Rev.  D.  Curry,  president  of  Ini 
Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  the  Rev.  E,  E.  Wiley,  pres 
of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  \^irginia,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ande 
president  successively  of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  Central 
lege,  Fayette,  Missouri,  Florence  University,  Alabama,  and  Wes 
College,  Kentucky.  The  class  of  1838  contained  the  Rev.  Ed 
Cooke,  president  of  Lawrence  University  and  later  of  Claflin  Ui 
sity  and  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  South  Carahna;  Pres 
J.  B.  Hurlburt,  of  Victoria  College,  Canada;  Franklin  Soule,  a  p 
uent  California  journalist,  and  the  Rev.  Bostwick  Hawley. 
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:  T.  Hinman,  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Northwestern 
ntj,  was  graduated  in  1839,  as  were  President  A.  C.  Huestiss, 
Wayne  Female  College,  President  IT.  M.  Johnson,  of  Diekin- 
lege.  President  Ichabod  Marcyj  president  of  Clafliu  University, 
'arolisia,  and  Clark  University,  Georgia,  and  Pr(^sident  H.  Pick- 
Mt.  Albion  Wesleyan  College  of  Kew  Brunswick. 
40  we  find  President  Joseph  Cummiiigs,  of  Genesee  College, 
m  University,  and  Northwestern  University,  the  R^v.  Joseph 
1,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  aud  of 
[Tniversity,  Kansas,  J.  II.  Goodale,  secretary  of  state  for  New 
lire,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lindsay,  president  of  Genesee  College,  and 
iidge,  Kansas  State  geologist. 

1  were  graduated  the  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  i>resident  of  Wesleyan 
College,  Ciucinnati,  Ohio,  J.  W,  North,  judge  of  the  Nevada 
\  court,  President  R.  S.  Rust,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia, 
id  the  Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  of  Boston.  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven,  of 
iiodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  graduated  in  1842,  and  has  been 
it  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 

class  of  1843  were  the  Rev.  N,  E.  Cobleigh,  president  of  Me- 
!  College  and  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  and  the 
H.  Twombly,  president  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Wisconsin.  In 
re  graduated  Lieut.  Governor  O.  Faville,  of  Iowa,  President 
i>omis,  of  Wheeling  Female  College,  the  Rev.  R.  Z,  Mason, 
t  of  Lawrence  University,  and  the  Rev.  James  Strong,  one  of 
ors  of  McClintock  and  Strong's  Religious  Cyclopedia.  Presi- 
W.  Beach  is  an  alumnus  of  1845,  as  is  Prof.  M.  C.  White,  of  the 
dical  School. 

L6  Bisliop  G.  Haven,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
id,  as  was  President  S.  S.  Nelles,  of  Victoria  College,  Canada, 
the  class  contained  Bishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  of  the  Methodist 
ill  Church,  Cornelius  Cole,  United  States  Senator  from  Califor- 
tnge  Judd,  the  well-known  publisher  aud  benefactor  to  Wes- 
ad  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  the  celebrated  geologist. 
:ev.  Daniel  Steele  was  graduated  in  1S48,  aud  in  1849  the  Rev.  J- 
president  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan.  In  1850  wo  find  Presi- 
oez  Brooks,  of  Hamline  University,  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  N,  J, 
of  Hartford,  Gen.  A.  J.  Edgerton,  United  States  Senator  from 
►ta,  Albert  H.  Hoyt,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  England  His- 
inealogical  Register,  Gen,  J.  B.  Van  Petten,  Prof.  J.  M,  Van 
tnd  President  G.  McK.  Steele,  of  Lawrence  University,  In 
re  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bennett  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Harrington,  long 
ed  with  Wesleyan. 

)3  were  graduated  President  W^.  F.  Warren,  of  Boston  Univer- 
shop  IT.  W.  Warren,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
ultou,  consul-general  to  Mexico.  Bishop  C.  D.  Foss  and  W.C. 
DC3 18 
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Bo  wcu ,  president  of  Bordento  wn  Female  College,  New  Jersey,  were  gradu- 
ated in  1854,  and  a  year  later  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Cincinnati,  theliistorian, 
President  J.  E.  Bound,  of  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute  at  Baltimore, 
and  President  W.  X.  Ninde,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston, 
ni.,  became  alumni.  In  1856  were  President  C.  H.  Payne,  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  J.  M.  Pomeroy,  adjutaut-genersd  of  Arkansas,  . 
and  President  A.  D.  McVoy,  of  Centenary  Female  College,  Alabama, 
and  Aberdeen  Female  College,  Mississippi.  In  1857  the  class  contained 
the  Bev.  G.  F.  Comfort,  and  Preadent  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  of  Central  Ten- 
'  nessee  College.  Governor  F.  W.  Pitkin,  of  Colorado,  is  an  alumnus  of 
1858. 

In  1859  were  graduated  G.  E.  King,  present  judge  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick supreme  court,  W.  S.  Squire,  United  States  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, and  H.  S.  Tarbell,  sux)erintendent  of  instruction  in  Slichigan. 
In  1860,  W.  F.  Burns,  comptroller  of  Liberia,  was  graduated.  Bev.  J. 
L.  Hurbutt,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Berean  Lesson  Books  for  Sunday 
Schools,  is  an  alumnus  of  1864.  In  1865  were  graduated  W.  0.  At- 
water,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  W.  N.  Bice,  professor  of  geology  at 
Wesleyan  University,  the  Bev.  James  Mudge,  missionary  to  India,  and 
President  E.  H.  Bust,  of  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College.  Pro£  G.  6. 
Bush  is  an  alumnus  of  1866  and  B.  N,  Crane,  formerly,  of  the  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  one  of  1867.  The  Bev.  W.  F.  Crafts  the  advocate  of 
Btrict  Sunday  observance,  was  graduated  in  1869  and  G.  Brown  Goode, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  1870.  In  1872  the  class  contained 
President  Isaac  J.  Lansing,  of  Clark  University,  Georgia, 

CURRICULUM  AT   WESLEYAN. 

Wo  hjivc  seen  how  President  Fisk  gave,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  college,  that  turn  toward  natural  sciences  which  has  ever  marked 
its  graduates,  and  how  the  department  system  was  tried  up  to  1846. 
In  1839  we  find  Hebrew  is  taught  at  an  extra  charge.    Many  Methodist 
ministers  entered  immediately  upon  their  calling  after  gra<luation,  and 
so  in  1841  we  find  a  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  one  of 
Biblical  literature  added.    These,  however,  were  given  up  two  years 
later.    Civil  engineering  and  physiology  appear  in  1840,  in  which  year 
a  department  of  normal  instruction  was  added  for  those  intending  to 
teach.    This  used  for  some  years  the  male  department  of  the  City 
High  School  for  a  practice  school.    In  1841  the  subject  of  electives  was 
discussed  and  a  law  department  added  with  two  students.     This  last 
was  given  up  in  1846.     In  1843  botany  was  introduced  and  in  1844 
modern  languages  were  dropped  from  the  course  of  study,  to  bo  rein- 
troduced, however,  in  1850.    In  1858  a  course  of  three  years  in  science 
was  announced;  but  only  thirteen  took  degrees  in  it  up  to  1870.    In 
1873  that  course  was  extended  to  four  years  and  coordinated  with 
the  academic  course.     Elocution  was  intro<luced  in  1860  and  the  num- 
ber of  electives  greatly  increased  in  1869. 
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Q  1873  three  regular  courses  of  study  were  arranged,  the  classical, 
Latin-scientific,  and  the  scientific,  tlio  latter  two  being  ^'designed 
ecore  to  those  whose  circumstances  or  tastes  do  not  permit  an  ex- 
led  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  an  opportunity  to  iicquire  a  sound 
ital  training  and  liberal  culture,  as  w  ell  as  a  good  i)repuratiou  for 
finced  courses  of  scientific  or  technical  study."  Provision  for  special 
lents  was  also  made.  In  tlie  Freshman  year,  all  the  studies  were 
lired  and  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  scientific  course,  but  in  the 
two  years  of  that  and  the  last  three  years  of  the  other  courses 
B  choice  was  allowed,  the  students  being  permitted  to  select  a 
ter  portion  of  their  work,  as  they  went  on  in  their  course, 
le  aim  of  Wesleyan  has  ever  been  to  '^  see  to  it  that  the  student 
into  training  all  his  powers,"  and  to  ^^  furnisli  him  with  a  knowl- 
t  of  the  elementary  principles  and  methods  of  all  the  gieat  depart- 
ts  of  thought."  But  Wesleyan  has  striven  also  to  direct  the  work 
e  student  into  some  chosen  channel  by  which  he  may  obtain  ''that 
intellectual  pleasure  which  comes  only  from  the  extended  study 
congeBi<il  topic."  The  spirit  with  which  Wesleyan  men  work  and 
nergy  which  they  put  into  their  study,  as  they  do  indeed  into  every- 
f  else,  is  truly  delightful. 

1886  the  courses  were  slightly  modified  so  as  to  make  the  required 
slightly  less  and  the  different  courses  ]>etter  coordinated.  In 
a  system  of  honors  was  adopted.  Those  students  who  received 
T  cent  of  a  i)OS8ible  100  (92, however,  being  the  highest  ever  given) 
given  first  honors,  and  second  honors  are  for  all  who  stand  above 
T  r^nt.  Special  honors  are  also  given  for  excellence  m  some  par- 
kr  line  of  study.  Tuition  was  $36  a  year  till  1S4G  and  833  from  1846 
J4j  when  it  was  raised  to  $75,  at  which  it  now  stands.  Up  to  1879, 
[trance  examimitions  had  been  held  in  Middle  town;  but,  with  that 
Wesleyan  began  to  try  to  accommodate  candidates  with  exam- 
)n8  nearer  home,  and,  accordingly,  sucli  are  held  in  Philadelphia, 
iland,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  if  application  be  made. 
B  government  of  the  college  is  firm  but  just;  lenient,  but  stern  on 
ion,  and  in  general  but  little  diflSculty  is  experienced  between 
by  and  student. 

tentiy  decisions  have  been  made  to  confer  no  longer  the  degree  of 
.  in  course,  and  to  accept  on  certificate  candidates  for  admission 
certain  preparatory  schools. 

FINANCIAL  GROAVTH. 

face  of  manifold  difficulties,  Wesleyan  has  attained  a  place  among 
ery  best  of  American  colleges.  Its  alumni  are  zealous,  its  faculty 
d,  its  students  enthusiastic,  and  all  together  seem  likely  to  make 
allege  fulfill  the  best  Avishes  of  its  friends.* 
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In  former  years,  Connecticut  showed  its  interest  in  Wesleyan  by  giv- 
ing it  $10,000  in  1855,  and  during  the  period  ending  witli  18C8  Isaac 
Rich  ^  and  Daniel  Drew,  both  well  known  benefactors,  gave  each  $100,000 
to  the  university.  By  the  gifts  of  George  1.  Seney  most  of  the  profes- 
sorships were  endowed,  and  Wesleyan,  though  still  not  a  wealthy  col- 
lege, is  not  ill  equipped  for  its  work. 

In  the  year  ending  June  20, 1889,  the  real  estate  of  the  university  was 
valued  at  $400,000,  its  personal  property  at  $109,630,  its  resources  at 
8098,556.45.  These  brought  in  an  income  of  some  $36,000,  which,  with 
$12,500  from  tuition,  etc.,  and  $2,800  from  subscriptions,  madeuptbe 
income  of  the  college.  The  expenditures  were  $53,118,  leaving  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  18G0,  gas  was  introduced  into  the  dormitories  and  water  was 
introduced  in  1868.  In  1882  Wesleyan  united  with  eight  other  colleges 
to  found  the  American  School  of  Archaeology  and  Classical  Philology  afc 
Athens,  Greece. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   PRIZES. 

In  1884  the  John  Evans  scholarship  was  founded  with  an  income  of 
about  $100  to  be  given  to  an  upper  classman  preparing  for  the  miuis- 
try.    In  1877  the  Squire  scholarship  was  founded.    It  yields  $150  and 
is  given  to  the  senior  i)assing  the  best  examination  in  Greek  and  remain- 
ing in  Middletown  for  one  year  as  a  x>ost  graduate.    The  Seney  scholar- 
shij)8  now  number  48,  are  distributed  equally  among  the  classes,  and 
amount  to  from  $50  to  $155  yearly.    The  Rich  prize,  founded  in  1865, 
is  given  for  the  best  senior  oration  at  commencement.    The  Olin  prize, 
founded  in  1867,  is  given  for  the  best  essay  by  a  number  of  the  senior 
class.     The  Harrington  i>rize,  founded  in  1877,  is  given  to  the  senior 
excelling  in  history.    The  Wise  prize,  founded  in  186Q,  to  the  one  excel- 
ling in  moral  philosophy.    The  Pierce  prize  is  awarded  to  any  student, 
not  a  freshman,  excelling  in  natural  science,  and  was  founded  In  1869. 
The  G.  Brown  Goode  prize  is  given  for  the  best  original  investigation 
in  natural  history.    The  Eomig  prize  and  the  George  E.  Heed  prize  are 
given  as  a  first  and  second  prizes  to  tho&e  having  the  best  orations  at 
junior  exhibition.    The  Camp  and  the  Weeks  prizes  are  given  to  juniors 
excelling  in  English  literature  and  in  logic  respectively.     The  Parker 
and  Scranton  prizes  (founded  in  1880)  are  awarded  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond speakers  in  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes.    The  Walkley  priae 
is  given  to  the  junior  excelling  in  metaphysics.    The  Sinnney  prize  is 
given  to  the  sophomore  excelling  in  Greek,  the  ^  B  /r  prize  (1864)  to 
the  one  excelling  in  Latin,  and  the  Eice  prize  (1877)  to  the  one  excelling 
in  mathematics.    The  Sherman  prize  (1873)  is  awarded  to  the  freshmau 
excelling  in  Latin;  the  Ilibbard,  to  the  one  excelling  in  declamation 
The  Ayres  prize  (1863)  is  given  for  the  best  entrance  examination,  and 
the  Taylor  prize  (1868)  for  the  best  English  poem  written  by  any  Btu- 
dent. 


»In  1863  he  founded  the  OUn  professorahip,  with 
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THE  WESLEYAN  MUSEXni, 

Len  Wesleyan  University  was  foiiuded/  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
e  buililings  were  found  some  1,800  Rj>ecimens  of  minerals  and  fos- 
?longing  to  Dr.  Joseph  Barratt,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Military 
emy.  These  were  bought  for  8400  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  Wes- 
's  fine  museum. 

5  first  regular  course  of  scientific  lectures  was  delivered  in  1833  by 
W.W.Mather,  and  then  some  friends  made  the  first  donation  to  the 
et  by  giving  $100  for  the  purchase  of  minerals.  Soon  afterwards 
^^m.  Prescott's  collection  of  4,000  shells  and  several  hundred  min- 
was  bought,  and  President  "Fisk  brought  back  from  Europe  many 
mens  of  minerals.  Other  gifts  were  made  from  time  to  time  both 
lerals  and  of  money  to  buy  them,  and  a  little  over  twenty  years 
be  Franckford  collection  was  inirchased.  It  contained  about  li,000 
[nens  of  valuable  minerals  and  some  insects,  and  cost  $1,400,  given 
ends  of  the  institution.  A  new  era  was  marked  by  the  purchase 
5  collection  of  shells  made  by  Simon  Shnrtlefi",  m.  b.  These  were 
lit  in  18G8,  and  consisted  of  5,000  species  and  8,000  specimens  be- 
650  birds  and  1,000  coins,  and  cost  $10,000. 

th  the  opening  of  Judd  Hall  the  work  of  organizing  a  symmet- 
and  comprehensive  educational  museum  was  begun.  It  was  in- 
id  to  make  it  both  a  workshop  for  the  student  and  a  place  of 
letionfor  the  populace,  and  success  has  been  attained  in  both  aims, 
e  plans  made  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  museum  in  two 
.  "  First,  the  tjrpical  or  instruction  series,  enabling  the  instructx)r 
monstrate  from  specimens  the  statements  presented  in  text-books 
ectures.  Second,  to  complete  the  local  collection,  which  is  to  in- 
>  all  those  forms  found  iu  our  own  district  of  country.  As  an 
ict  to  this  collection,  we  have  aimed  to  secure  any  well  authenti- 
L  named  specimens  of  any  forms  occurring  in  North  America.'' 
om  the  connection  of  Mr.  Goode  with  the  Smithsonian  Museum, 
leyan  has  been  fible  to  obtain  many  duplicate  specimens  for  its 
ium.  Mr,  Goode  was  curator  of  the  Wesleyan  Museum  until  1880 
luring  these  years  the  museum  was  made  symmetrical,  the  collec- 
of  fishes,  especially,  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  In 
Orange  Judd  gave  a  set  of  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  Mr.  Joseph 
►iuuey  and  the  Hon.  T.  B.  Pickering  were  also  great  benefactors 
e  museum. 

ider  the  care  of  Prof.  Jolmston  and  later  of  Prof.  Rice  ^  and  Prof. 
1,  the  museum  has  become  one  of  the  best  iu  the  country.  The 
nventory  was  taken  iu  1887.     At  that  time  there  were  134,000 

port  of  miiBeum  for  1877, 

o  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  thauka  to  Prof.  Kice  for  iiifor- 

n  given. 
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specimens,  of  which  108,810  were  in  the  department  of  zoology,  11,400 
in  that  of  botany,  and  14,450  in  that  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  It  is 
becoming  cramped  for  room  and  soon  a  new  building  will  be  needed. 

WESLJfiYAN   STUDENT  LIFE. 

In  one  of  the  early  catalogues  we  read :  "  It  should  be  especially 
noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  students  board  themselves,  at  about 
one-half  the  p'rice  of  board  at  the  boarding  house  (this  was  S1.50  a 
week),  chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  and  find  it  very  conducive  to 
health  and  comfort.'^  And  a  little  further  on  we  find  the  oxclamatiou: 
**  When  will  parents  learn  that  money  in  the  pockets  of  youths  is  a  sui- 
cidal dagger  that  oftener  than  otherwise  destroys  scholarship,  charac- 
ter, health,  life!^  Wesleyan  students  have  generally  been  men  of 
small  means  and  have  lived  economically. 

Until  1?38  the  fe^culty  provided  books  for  the  students  at  reduced 
rates.  Commons  were  kept  up  until  1846,  since  which  date  the  stu- 
dents have  boarded  in  eating  clubs.  Until  1845  the  catalogues  were 
published  by  the  students  and  the  profits  went  to  the  reading  room. 

In  1863  class-day  exercises  were  first  held  on  the  college  campus. 
Since  188 L  they  have  been  in  the  Korth  Congregational  Church.  Tn 
1864  the  custom  began  of  celebrating  Washington's  birthday  as  an 
especial  holiday  with  firing  of  crackers,  etc.,  which  was  carried  so  far 
as  to  produce  disastrous  results  in  the  winter  of  1888-89. 

During  the  Civil  war  a  whole  company  of  men,  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity Guard,  volunteered  as  Company  G,  First  Connecticut  Artillery. 

Since  1846  prayers  have  no  longer  been  held  at  inconveniently  early 
hours,  and  Sunday  prayers  were  given  up  in  1858.  Evening  prayers 
were  continued  till  1878. 

In  1871  there  was  much  sickness  in  the  college,  but  in  general  Wes- 
leyan, on  account  of  its  hillside  position,  has  been  very  healthy. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  the  Arion  Glee  Club  was  founded,  and  Wesleyau 
has  ever  since  had  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  music. 

In  1878  Wesleyan  won  the  second  prize  at  an  intercollegiate  literary 
and  oratorical  contest,  and  in  1870  both  of  Wesleyan's  representatives 
received  awards. 

At  commencement,  from  1836  to  1853,  two  masters'  orations  were 
delivered.    Since  1876  there  has  been  no  procession  at  that  time. 

On  June  20,  1881,  occurred  the  semicentennial  celebration  of  the 
university  with  addresses  by  President  Beach  and  Bishop  E,  G,  An- 
drews, 1842,  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  1862,  and  Bishop  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  1841, 
and  poems  by  S.  H.  Olin,  1866,  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Harrington,  1852. 

WESLEYAN   ORGANIZATIONS. 

In  1834  was  organized  the  Missionary  Lyceum,  which  was  maintained 
till  1870.  Before  it  an  annual  sermon  used  to  be  preached .  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Wesleyan  was  organized  iu  May, 
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"for  the  i>urposc  of  better  union  of  Ckristian  work  among  the 
mts  and  with  other  colleges."  It  has  a  room  fitted  up  for  it  in 
}rlal  Chapel,  and  the  association  endeavors,  with  great  success, 
xert  such  an  influence  upon  the  students  that  they  may  be  led  to 
a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  right,  immediately  upon  their 
nee  into  our  midst,  and  to  assist  them  by  onr  sympathy  and 
Ts  to  remain  true  to  their  principles  all  through  the  somewhat 
J  years  of  college  life,"  ^ 

;  Middletown  Scientific  Association  was  organized  in  March,  1871, 
imbers  of  the  college  faculty  and  other  citizens  of  Middletown. 
Ids  monthly  meetings  and  discusses  papers  prei)ared  by  its 
ers. 

L875  Connecticut  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
Id  Hall,  and  to  it  the  State  appropriated  $2,o00  and  Mr.  Judd  gave 
I.  This  was  removed  in  1877,  but  within  a  short  time  Prof, 
ter  accepted  the  directorship  of  an  experiment  station  to  be  con- 
1  with  the  Storrs  Agricnltnral  School  at  Mansfield.  The  chem- 
ivestigations  for  this  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  Wesleyan's  chemical 
ttory,  where  Prof.  Atwater  has  made  his  valuable  observations 
!  chemistry  of  food, 
oldest  students'  society  was  the  Philorhetorean  Lyceum,  later 
1  as  -^  Philo."  It  was  organized  on  ISTovember  1,  1831,  and  was 
ed  by  the  "  Kon  Nomenenda  Society,"  of  the  same  character,  in 
Qber,  1831,  and  the  Adelphiau  Society,  also  founded  in  the  same 
I.  The  ^on  Nomenenda  Society  merged  with  the  Adelphiau  in 
ary,  1832,  and  a  year  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the  ''Peith- 
n  Society,"  or  '^  Peitho.'-  These  societies  had  libraries  and  cabi- 
md  Laid  annual  addresses  delivered  before  them.  In  1833  Philo 
I  editors  for  a  magazine  and  issued  a  prospectus,  but  the  plan 
ivcu  up  before  a  number  had  been  issued,  hi  18GG  meetings  were 
itinued  as  the  Greek-letter  societies  had  taken  away  tlie  interest 
men.  The  societies  died  out  in  18G8,  though  *'  Peitho ''  had  a  few 
ngs  in  1870.  In  January,  18G9,  the  Cinean  Society  was  formed  to 
heir  place,  but  died  in  the  following  September.  A  Wesleyan 
of  commons  was  organized  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  spring 

J  first  secret  society  was  the  Tub  Philosophers,  organized  in  1S33, 
ater  called  the  Thecanians  or  Thencannies.  It  died  iu  1845,  A 
d  four-year  society  was  the  Mystical  Seven,  organized  in  August, 
In  1867  it  was  changed  to  fi  senior  society  called  Owl  and  Wand. 
3  fall  of  1837  was  organized  the  local  fraternity  of  ^  N  0,  more 
only  known  as  the  '*  Eclectic."  It  has  always  stood  in  the  front 
at  Wesleyan,  and  occupies  an  elegant  house,  dedicated  June  27, 
on  College  Place.  Its  only  attempt  to  plant  a  chapter  at  Syracuse 
ersity  was  unsuccessful. 


hi 


eport  of  tho  president,  F.  H.  L.  Hammond,  in  the  Wesleyan  BuUetin,  i,  9. 
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On  March  11,  1840,  was  organized  the  local  fraternity  of  Z  J  $; 
on  October  13,  1841,  the  name  was  changed  to  K  2  &,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 20, 1843,  it  became  the  S  chapter  of  W  T.  It  lyossesses  a  fine  hall 
on  Broad  street,  opened  February  1, 1878.  In  the  fall  of  1843  a  short- 
lived secret  society,  The  Social  Union,  was  formed.  The  A  chapter  of 
the  X  W  fraternity  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1844.  It  died  out  in 
18G3  but  was  revived  in  1876.    It  possesses  a  pleasant  chapter-house. 

The  r  Chapter  of  Connecticut  of  $  B  K  was  founded  at  Wesleyan 
oil  July  7,  1845.  It  takes  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  each  class 
at  graduation. 

In  1847  the  J  W,  ^  local  society  at  Wesleyan,  changed  its  name  to 
The  Boetrean  Society.  In  1854  the  Libanian  Society  was  formed. 
These  two  united  in  1856,  and  received  a  charter  as  the  Middletown 
Chapter  of  A  ^  ^.  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  very  best  at  Wesleyan, 
and  occupies  an  elegant  new  chai)ter-house  at  the  corner  of  High  and 
Cross  streets.  It  maintains  an  excellent  course  of  lectures  every 
winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  the  0  chapter  of  G  J  X  was  founded  and  died 
in  1860.  A  local  fraternity  of  2  ^  2  was  in  existence  from  1865  to 
1872. 

In  1867  Skull  and  Serpent,  a  senior  society,  was  organized.  In  May 
18G9,  the  /"^chapter  of  A  KE  was  organized  and  is  now  flourishing, 
oc(!upying  a  large  mansion  on  High  street. 

A  sophomore  chaptered  society,  G  N  Fy  was  founded  at  Wesleyan  in 
the  fiill  of  1870.  It  now  has  branches  in  many  colleges.  In  1872  were 
.formed  K  jT,  a  freshman,  and  Corpse  and  Coffin,  a  junior  society,  and 
in  1877  Skull  and  Spade,  a  sophomore  society.  In  1877,  also,  was 
founded  A  P,  a  freshman  society,  and  in  March,  1883,  the  O  chapter 
of  K  A  (y,  a  four  year's  ladies  society.' 

JOURNALISM   AND  ATHLETICS. 

On  July  1,  1840,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Classic  or  College 
Monthly.  It  was  published  by  Barnes  &  Saxe,  and  edited  by  a  com- 
mittee of  students,  with  Prof.  William  M.  Willett  as  editor-in-chief.  In 
September,  1842,  at  a  college  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  ^'  let  it  die," 
through  la€k  of  financial  support,  and  attempts  to  revive  it  in  the 
fall  of  1856  were  failures.  On  November  8,  1858,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  Wesleyan's  annual,  the  Olla  Podrida.  It  was  published 
in  folio  for  three  years,  and  since  then  in  pamphlet  form.  In  1861  it 
was  published  by  sophomores;  in  1862,  by  freshmen ;  from  1864  to  1873, 
by  the  secret  societies;  from  then  to  1876,  by  the  Argus  Association; 
in  1877,  by  the  Olla  Podrida  committee,  and  since  then  by  the  junior 
class. 

On  June  llj  1868,  was  first  published  the  College  Argus,  which  has 
since  that  date  been  the  able  organ  of  the  Wesleyan  students. 

» A  chapter  of  B  O  II  waa  founded  in  1889. 
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rl}'  days  footballs  vrero  bought  by  freslimon  and  kicked  about 
ipus,  as  if  in  premouition  of  Wesleyun's  love  for  that  sport.  In 
e  first  boat  was  bought  and  tvTo  clubs  were  formed.  In  1861 
lad  increased  to  seven  and  boat  races  were  indulged  in  from 
time.  In  1872  at  the  college  regatta  at  Springfield,  the  Wes- 
•eshraen  came  in  first,  making  the  best  time  to  that  date  ever 
y  a  freshmen  crew.  In  1873  Weslcyan's  crew  came  in  second 
iitercollegiate  regatta  at  Springfield,  and  fifth  at  that  at  Sara- 
1875.  In  1S74  there  was  a  class  boat  race  for  six  silver  prize 
id  there  was  a  challenge  cup  regularly  raced  for  by  the  different 
for  many  years.  It  now  reposes  in  liich  Hall,  for  boating,  it  is  to 
>tted,  is  entirely  dead  at  Wesleyan.  Her  last  triumphs  were 
in  second  at  the  Lake  George  college  regattas  in  1879  and  1882. 
jail  was  first  played  in  18G1,  and  the  AgaUian  Baseball  Club 
from  1865  to  1869  j  but  the  national  game  has  never  been  Wes- 
favorite  sport. 

e  spring  of  1874  the  athletic  groun<ls  of  Wesleyan  were  laid 
t  of  the  dormitories,  and  from  1875  athletic  meetings  have  been 
[n  1875  football  began  to  be  played  scientifically,  and  the  foot- 
ociation  was  organized  in  1881  when  the  grounds  were  Laid  out 
the  dormitories.  In  1886  Wesleyan  entered  the  Intercollegiate 
il  Association  with  Yale,  Princeton,  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
:o  which  Harvard  was  added  the  next  year.  It  has  obtained 
ivantage  from  its  proximity  to  Yale,  enabling  it  to  play  frequent 
3  games  with  the  latter. 

eyau  has  done  a  grand  work  in  the  past,  is  doing  good  work 
and  with  the  spirit  it  shows  has  the  best  outlook  for  success  in 
ire. 


I.  ■: 
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Chapter  VIII. 

UNATTACHED  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

I. — The  Litchfield  Law  School. 

Oonnecticub  ha^  but  ono  extinct  institution  for  liiglior  education  and 
that  one  in  reputation  was,  in  its  lifetime,  a  renowned  seminary  of  pro- 
fensioiial  learning — the  Liti-lifield  Law  School.* 

The  town  of  Litchfield  from  its  very  foundation  has  be^n  renoTvued 
for  the  culture  and  refinement  of  its  people  and  for  the  number  of  great 
ineiiithas  produced.  But  from  an  educational  standpoint  its  chief 
fjuiie  is  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  first  regular  law  school  iu  the  United 
States. 

Iu  1784  Tapping  Reeve  instituted  the  Litchfield  Law  School.  Ho 
was  born  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  in  October,  1741,  and  died  at 
Litchfield  December  13,  1823.  In  17G3  he  was  graduated  at  Princeton, 
and  in  1771  moved  to  Litchfield  and  began  the  practice  of  law  there. 
It  was  a  common  thing  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  a  lawyer  of  note  to  have 
young  nien  in  liis  office  and  give  them  instruction;  but  Judge  liccTe 
wan  the  first  to  construct  a  regular  course  and  really  to  give  a  complete 
legal  education  by  lectures  and  recitations.  He  conducted  the  school 
alone  till  aboutl798,  whenhe  associated  James  Gould  (YaleCollege,  1701) 
with  him,  and  the  two  constituted  the  faculty  till  Jud^e  Reeve  retired 
in  1820.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior  court,  also,  from 
1798  to  1814,  and  was  a  Federalist  in  i)olitics.  He  was  the  first  lawyer 
of  note  in  America  to  advocate  a  change  in  the  law  regarding  the  prop- 
erty of  married  women.  In  1851  the  Hon.  0.  G.  Loring-,  one  of  his  for- 
niei  pupils,  ?aid  of  him: 

A  venerable  man  in  character  and  appearance,  his  thick  gray  hair  parted  and  fall- 
Inj^  ill  profusion  npon  his  shoulders,  his  voice  only  a  loud  whisper,  but  distinctly 
Ilea  id  by  his  earnestly  attentive  pupils,  lie  was  full  of  legal  learning,  but  invested 
the  law  with  all  the  genial  enthusiasm  and  generous  feelings  aud  noble  sentimenU 
oi'  a  large  heart  at  the  age  of  80,  and  descanted  to  us  with  glowing  oloti^uence  upoa 
the  Bacrcdness  and  majesty  of  law.  His  teachings  of  the  law  in  reference  to  tho 
rights  of  women  and  the  domestic  relations  had  great  influence  in  elevating  and 
roiining  tho  sentiments  of  the  young  men  who  were  privileged  to  licar  him.  We  left 
hiH  lecture  room  tho  very  knight-errants  of  the  law,  burning  to  bo  the  defenders  of 
tho  right  and  the  avengers  of  the  wrong,  and  ho  is  no  tmo  sou  of  the  Litchfield 
School  who  has  ever  forgotten  that  lesson.* 

'Hollister's  Connecticut,  Vol.  ii.     Harpers,  i.iv,   514,  *»  Litchfield  Hin/'hyJ.  0- 
Champlin,  jr." 
"P.  K.  Kilbourue's  History  of  Litchfield'County,  p.  258. 
t.82 
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idge  Eeeve  married  a  daughter  of  President  Burr  of  Princeton,  and 
the  author  of  several  valuable  law  books.  Ckancellor  Kent  says 
3  works,  "  lie  everywhere  displays  the  vigor,  freedom,  and  acute- 
of  a  sound  and  liberal  mind.'^  ^ 

dge  Gould,  his  fellow-teacher,  was  bom  in  Branford,  Conn.,  in 
and  died  in  Litchfield,  May  11, 1838.  In  1816  he  was  made  judge 
B  superior  court  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  error  of  Connecticut, 
lectures  on  pleading  were  revised  by  him  and  published,  and 
lid's  Pleading  is  a  legal  classic  of  the  highest  order  and  has  placed 
ithor  among  the  very  best  legal  writers  of  the  age.^^  He  read 
able  and  finished  lectures  with  a  cold  dignity  to  his  students,  each 
d  at  his  separate  desk  intent  on  copying  from  his  lips  the  princi- 
aid  down  and  the  authorities  referred  to."^  The  Hon.  C.  G.  Lor- 
alled  him — 

last  of  tho  Romaus  of  the  common  law  lawyers,  the  impersonation  of  its  genius 
irit.  It  was  indeed  in  his  eyes  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  by  which  hi 
red  every  principle  of  action  and  almost  every  sentiment.  He  was  an  admira- 
gliah  scholar.  From  htm  we  obtained  clear,  well  defined,  and  accurate  knowl- 
r  the  common  law,  and  learned  that  allegiance  to  it  was  tho  chief  duty  of  man, 
e  power  of  enforcing  it  upon  others  his  highest  attainments 

«e  two  great  lawyers,  "among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  founders  of 

onal  law  school  in  America,  who  have  laid  one  of  the  cornerstones 

foundation  of  true  American  patriotism,  loyalty  to  the  law,"  vir- 

were  the  school,  for  with  the  failing  health  of  the  younger  it  was 

up  in  1833. 

L820  when  Judge  Reeve  retired,  Judge  Gould  associated  with 
abez  W.  Huntington,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
jcticut  and  United  States  Senator. 

»e  three  were  the  only  instructors  ever  engaged  in  the  school, 
r  them  were  in  all  1,024  students,  an  enormous  number,  considering 
iriod  when  the  school  flourished.  Of  these,  210  were  in  attendance 
g  the  i>eriod  from  1784  to  1798,  264  from  1798  to  1812,  and  550 
that  date.  The  South  furnished  183  these — ^nearly  one-sixth  of 
hole  number,  and  every  State  then  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
l  at  one  time  or  another.  The  influence  of  this  school  was  felt  in 
ir  of  every  section  of  the  country. 

ny  of  the  students  attained  eminence;  16  became  United  States 
ors,  5  Cabinet  officers,  8  chief  justices  of  States  and  2  justices  if 
nited  States  Supreme  Court,  10  governors  of  States,  50  members 
igress,  and  40  judges  of  supreme  courts  in  the  different  states. 
ig  these  were  such  men  as  John  C.  Calhoun,*  Henry  Baldwin,  John 

n.,  294  n.  (Ed.,  '54). 

rvin's  Legal  Bibliography,  342. 

Dlgey,  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Yale  Law  School. 

t>oame'8  Litchfield,  p.  258. 

•eels  still  shown  at  Litchfield  which  is  said  to  have  been  set  out  by  him. 
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T.  Mason  of  Virginia,  ambassador  to  France,  Levi  Woodbxiry  of  New 
Hampshire,  Secretary  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Hubbard  and  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  Seymour  of  Vermont,  Morton  and  Metcalf  of  Massaclm- 
setts,  Cutbbert  and  Dawson  of  Georgia;  Ashley  and  Hunt  of  New 
York,  and  Woodbridge  of  Ohio.  One  hundred  pnd  fifty  of  the  graduates 
had  previously  received  diplomas  from  Yale.  The  wide-spreading  in- 
flue  nee  of  this  school  is  shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
students.  An  imperfect  list  of  the  students,  numbering  805,  shows  that 
Connecticut  ftimished  206 ;  New  York,  125 ;  Massachusetts,  90 5  Georgia, 
67;  South  Carolina,  45  J  Maryland,  36;  Pennsylvania,  30;  Vermont,  26; 
Ehode  Island,  22;  New  Hampshire, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  each 
21;  Delaware,  15;  New  Jersey,  11,  and  Kentucky,  9. 

No  catalogue  of  the  school  was  published  till  1798.  In  1827  a  gen- 
eral catalogue  was  pubhshed.  It  states  that  the  course  was  one  of 
fourteen  months, with  two  vacations  of  four  weeks  each,  one  in  the  spring 
and  one  in  the  fall.  Tuition,  for  those  days,  was  high,  being  $100  for 
tlie  first  year  and  $60  for  the  second  year,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  for  a  less  period  than  three  months.  Every  Saturday  there  was 
an  examination  on  the  lectures  of  the  week  and  moot  courts  were  also 
held  weekly. 

,11.— Habtfoed  Theological.  School. 

new  haven  theology. 

This  institution,  whose  name  was  changed  in  1885  from  the  "Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut,"  owes  its  formation  to  the  controver- 
sies springing  out  of  the  so-called  New  Haven  theology  of  Prof.  N.  W. 
Taylor,  of  the  Tale  Divinity  School.  As  the  Eev.  Bennet  Tyler  was 
his  chief  opponent,  the  controversy  was  called  "Taylorism  vs.  Tylerism," 
and  it  raged  fiercely  in  pamphlets  and  magazines  for  some  years.  As 
fur  back  as  1821  it  was  imagined  that  some  of  the  professors  at  Yale 
did  not  hold  the  views  commonly  thought  to  be  orthodox  on  some  mat- 
ters, but  the  first  thing  which  really  aroused  the  conflict  was  Prof. 
Taylor's  famous  Concio  ad  Clerum.  This  w^s  preached  in  the  Tale 
chapel  on  the  evening  of  commencement,  September  10, 1828.  ThiB 
sermon  contained  tenets  which  were  believed  to  be  subversive  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  which  attacked  some  of  the  most  cherished  doctrines  of 
the  old-school  theologians  of  the  day.  These  claimed  that  the  follow- 
ing of  Dr.  Taylor's  views  were  heterodox.  (I  quote  Prof.  Thompson, 
one  of  the  firmest  opponents  of  them) : 

First.  God  could  not  have  prevented  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  Second.  Mankind' 
came  into  the  world  with  the  same  nature  in  kind  as  that  with  which  Adam  was 
created,  and  the  fact  that  his  posterity  uniformly  sin  is  due  to  the  circomatanceB  in 
wUii'.h  they  are  placed.  Third.  Self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  moral  action. 
Tlio  exact  form  of  the  thesis  was  in  these  words:  "Of  all  specific  voluntary  action 
the  happiness  of  the  agent  in  some  form  is  the  ultimate  end."    Fourth.  Antecedent 
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regeueration,  the  selfieli  principle  is  suspended  in  the  sinner's  heart,  so  that  ho 
kses  to  sin  and  nses  the  means  of  regeneration  with  motivel^  that  are  neither  sin- 
ner holy.* 

rhe  organ  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  was  the  Christian  Spectator, 
3n  the  leading  religious  quarterly  of  New  England.  Their  articles 
re  answered  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  others,  and  for  some  years  the  contro- 
rsy  was  fierce.  Dr.  Tyler  claimed  that  Dr.  Taylor's  teachings  led  to 
lenialof  the  doctrines  of  decrees,  original  sin,  regeneration,  and  elec- 
n,  as  formerly  held  by  the  Congregational  Churches.  He  was  sup- 
\ed  to  be  the  author  of  a  volume  of  180  pages,  published  in  1837  and 
itled  "  Letters  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  New  Haven  Theol- 
T,  from  a  New  England  Minister  to  one  at  the  South." 
?hose  who  opposed  Dr.  Taylor  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fact 
t  the  young  men  entering  the  ministry  from  Yale,  and  being  under 
Taylor's  teachings,  would  be  likely  to  be  imbued  with  his  doctrines, 
I  thus  the  churches  would  have  doctrines  heterodox,  from  their  point 
new,  preached  to  them.  To  deliberate  upon  some  i>lan  for  overcom- 
this  danger,  36^  Connecticut  Congregational  ministers  met  at  East 
w  South)  Windsor  on  September  10, 1833.  Their  meeting  was  called 
r  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
raed  expedient  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  evangelical  princi- 
j.''  Two  days  they  continued  together  in  prayer  and  deliberation 
X)  "  what  the  power  of  God  and  His  kingdom  demanded.''*  ^ 
ls  a  result  they  organized  themselves  into  a  Pastoral  Union,  formed 
mstitution,  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees.  The  objects  of  the 
ion,  as  expressed  in  the  second  article  of  its  constitution,  are  *^  the 
notion  of  ministerial  intercourse,  fellowship,  and  pastoral  useful- 
3,'  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion,  the  defense  of  evangeliccal 
;h  against  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  and  the  rais- 
up  of  sound  and  faithful  ministers  for  the  supply  of  the  churches." 
reed  was  formulated  in  twenty  articles  and  provision  made  for  the 
ption  of  "  such  measures  respecting  the  establishment  of  seminaries 
^riodical  publications,  as  they  shall  judge  conducive  to  the  general 
^ts  of  the  Union."  It  has  now  about  200  members  and  meets  the 
i  of  June. 

THE   CHARTER. 

1  May,  1834,'  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  chartered  the  "  Theo 
cal  Institute  of  Connecticut."    The  trustees,  chosen  by  the  Pastoral 
on,  were  made  a  "  body  politic  and  corporate,"  with  the  usual  privi- 
es, including  the  right  to  hold  property  not  over  $50,000  in  value. 
1  board  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Pastoral  Union,  were  to 

'  Semicentenary  of  Hartford  Thelogical  Seminary,"  jip.  16, 17. 

setters  on  Now  Haven  Theology,  p.  79. 

n  1885  the  legislature  changed  the  seminary  name  to  that  which  it  now  holds. 
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determine  the  location  of  the  school,  to  appoint  ita  faculty, "  to  regulate 
the  Btuilies  and  manual  labor  of  the  x>upil3^"  and  to  bavo  exemption 
from  taxation  on  all  personal  estate  and  on  real  estate  not  exceeding 
100  acres  in  land.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  be  "  the  education  of 
3>ioBS  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospd,  in  connection  with 
which  there  may  be  a  department  for  teaching  the  sciences^  prepara- 
tory to  or  connected  with  a  collegiate  course  of  study •'*  In  185^  the 
charter  was  amendeil  so  as  to  permit  the  holding  of  "pnyp&ctyy  from 
which  the  income  should  not  exceed  $12,000  per  year,  and  in  1880  the 
umimut  of  property  the  seminary  could  hold  was  again  inereased  to 
SljOOOjOOO^  At  this  last  time,  the  trustees  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  one  of  which  goes  out  of  oflBce  each  year. 


KAST   WINDSOR    HILJL. 

During  tlie  preceding  winter  aonie  fifteen  students  had  been  taught 
by  Dr.  Tyler  at  East  Windsor,  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  seminary 
building  was  laid  there  on  May  13,  1834.  On  the  same  day^  two  pro- 
fessors were  inducted  into  office,  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy, and  Dr.  Jonathan  Cogswell,  professor  of  sacred  history.  On  the 
llfh  of  October,  Dr.  William  Thompson  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
professor  of  biblical  lit<irature  and  the  regular  course  of  studies  began 
with  IG  students.  Two  stories  of  the  seminary  building  were  ready, 
nnd  a  library  of  about  2,000  volumes  had  been  collected,  chiefly  firom 
gifts  of  Connecticut  pastors.*  Tlie  location  of  the  seminary  at  East 
Windsor  was  mainly  due  to  the  generous  gifts  of  Dr.Erastus Ellsworth, 
who,  formerly  a  merchant  in  New  York,  had  now  retired  to  that  quiet 
Connecticut  town.  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  the  seminary  and  "in 
its  early  days  of  weakness  and  subsequent  perils,  Erastus  Ellsworth 
promptly  responded  to  every  call  that  taxed  his  purse,  time,  patience, 
or  capacity  as  a  man  of  affairs.'^ 

A  pet  i)lan  of  tlie  founders  was  that  the  school  should  be  a  "  manual 
labor  theological  institute."  This  was  before  the  days  of  the  modem 
gymnasium,  and  since  "an  early  grave  or  chronic  weakness  and  disease 
were  the  penalty  to  be  expected  in  case  of  many  promising  aspirants 
for  the  ministry,"  there  were  to  be  "  ample  means  for  manual  labor  in 
the  new  school  of  the  prophets.'^^ 

It  was  also  thought  return  in  a'pecuniary  way  might  be  obtained,  and 
80  some  70  acres  of  choice  alluvial  land  between  the  seminary  and  the 
Connecticut  Eiver  were  purchased,  and  agricultural  implements  fur- 
nished to  the  students  free  of  charge.  Each  student  had  an  acre  or  less, 
and  a  road  through  the  center  of  the  field  was  to  lead  to  a  wharf  on  the 
river,  by  which  the  produce  was  to  be  carried  away.  The  result  was 
not  successful.  In  1835  the  net  profit  was  $212.70,  in  183^,  $383.62; 
but  no  i)rovision  had  been  made  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  so  the  product 


'  Seml-Centcnnial,  p.  19. 


^Semi-Ccntcnnial,  p.  21. 
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I  The  students'  time  was  too  mucli  taken  from  their  studies,  and 
wea^e  away  during  one  of  the  most  important  seasons,  so  the 
[>t  was  given  up,  as  was  one  for  a  carpenter's  shop.* 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE   OF   CONNECTICUT. 

lanstees  in  their  first  rejjort  speak  of  the  "prayerful  solicitude 
embling  hope'' with  which  the  decision  was  made,  "nndei  an 
ous  sense  of  duty  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  aud  implicit 
e  upon  His  blessing,  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
iry  for  the  education  of  young'men  for  the  Gospel  ministry."  The 
jnce  of  the  first  year  was  such  as  to  "  excite  their  gratitiulc  and 
» their  hopes,"  and  they  not«  with  pleasure  "  the  increasing  con- 
\  and  favor  of  the  Christia-i  public."  The  subscriptions  up  to 
1835,  amounted  to  $33,733,  of  which  sum  the  largest  single  gift 
ie  of  $1,250  from  Mr.  David  K.  Lord,  of  Kew  York  City.  The 
;  first  was  that,  after  the  buildings  were  completed,  the  $3,()00, 
it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  income,  should  t>e 
I  from  annual  contributions.  Permanent  funds  were  dreaded, 
a  plan  adopted  worked  well  for  a  time.  The  first  year  there 
IS  subscribers  of  sums  from  14  cents  to  $760;  but  the  conirnercial 
oming  soon  after  made  a  legacy  of  $11,000  from  the  estate  of 
tebecca  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  very  welcome,  aud  utter 
>  more  objections  to  permanent  endowments  were  maxle." 
►59,  the  annual  subscribers  had  dropped  to  7.^  Miss  A\  aldo'fi 
having  added  to  her  bequest,  so  that  it  amounted  to  Sli,000,  it 
;  aside  as  an  endowment  of  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
gifts  came;  in  1836,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Todd, 
istor  at  Qroton,  Mass.,  $1,000  from  the  estate  of  Deacon  Stone, 
Qshend,  was  appropriated  for  the  library.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Abner 
an,  of  Boston  Highlands,  gave  a  valuable  lot  of  carefully  selected 
ueatly  bound.^  Some  years  later  Mr.  Eichard  Bond,  of  Boston 
nds,  bequeathed  the  seminary  $7,000,  of  which  $4,000  were  to  be 
L  purchasing  books.  Besides  these  gifts  less  than  $1,500  Avero 
or  books  by  the  trustees,  while  the  school  was  at  East  Windsor. 
5r  bequest  early  received  was  one  of  $2,000  from  Mr.  Ah^a  (lil- 
f  Hartford,  while  Prof.  Cogswell,  besides  serving  without  pay, 
1,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Lond  professorship  endowed  was  that  of  Christian  theology,  the 
or  which  came  from  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Chester  Buckley  aud  wife, 
thersfield.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  wiUs,  but  the 
m.  Seth  Terry  was  able  to  compromise  matters  so  as  to  save  a 
»art  of  the  gift.  The  third  of  the  professorshii)s,  that  of  biblical 
ire,  was  endowed  chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Asahel  Kettlcton,  one 
founders  of  the  schooL    He  also  gave  $500  for  the  purchase  of 

•Centennial,  p.  27.        ^  Seml-Centennial,  p.  25.        ^  Semi-Centennial,  p.  23. 
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periodicals,  and  whatever  slioiild  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  "Ti 
Hymiis ''  was  to  be  applied  toward  the  support  of  indigent  students.   For 
the  latter  puri)ose  the  Hale  and  Everest  funds  have  been  very  useful, 
as  well  as  scholarships  from  Mr,  Abner  Kingman, ' 

The  establishment  of  this,  a  second  theological  seminarry  in  Conuect- 
icut,  called  forth  much  criticism.  The  theological  faculty  at  Yale 
^*  published  a  statement  denying  that  any  good  reason  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  new  enterprise,"  to  which  the  trustees  answered,  in  the 
fall  of  1834,  with  an  "  appeal  to  the  public,"  This  gave,  among  other 
reasons  for  forming  a  new  school,  tlie  fact  that  of  the  cx)ri>oration  of 
Tale  nearly  one-half  av  as  com^iosed  of  laymen,  then  elected  by  popular 
vote.^  The  o^jponents  of  the  new  seminary  feared  that  its  founders 
intended  *^  the  breaking  of  existing  ecclesiastical  reLations  in  the  State," 
and  though  these  disclaimed  any  intention  to  cease  *^fellow8lupping" 
with  the  adherents  of  Xew  Haven  theology,  this  fear  was  not  allayed 
for  some  time.  It  was  claimed  by  enemies  of  the  seminary  that  the 
odium  incurred  by  attendance  there  lessened  the  student's  chance  "  for 
a  fail-  stai-t  in  life,"  and  the  *^  seclusion  and  incongenial  surroundings 
of  the  seminary,  its  moderate  equii)ment  in  funds,  books,  teachers,  and 
constituency,  oiiered  abundant  material  to  unfriendly  critics."  The 
neighborhood  had  few  congenial  families  and  social  opportunities  were 
few.  That  under  such  disadvantages  so  many  cajne  was  remarkable; 
that  they  stood  so  high  in  their  chosen  work  still  more  so.^ 

THK   FACULTY. 

Dr.  Tyler,  the  president  of  the  seminary,  was  born  July  10,  1783,  in 
Middlebury,  Conn.  In  1804  he  was  graduated  from  Yale,  and,  studying 
theology,  he  was  ordained  jmstor  of  the  church  in  South  Britain,  Conn. 
In  1822  he  became  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  1828  re- 
signed that  post  for  the  pastorship  of  the  Second  Church  iu  Portland, 
Me.  In  1834  he  connected  himself  with  the  East  Windsor  Hill  Semi- 
nary and  continued  at  its  head  till  1857.  He  did  not  long  survive  hift 
resignation,  but  died  suddenly,  May  14,  1858, 

To  know  and  toat^h  tbo  truth,  as  revealed  in  t]io  Avord  of  God^  was  his  guiding 
purpose.  While  partial  to  old  tonus  and  methods,  he  waa  not  blind  to  new  aspects 
of  truth  and  new  expressions  for  it.  As  a  man,  he  was  well  furnished,  and  of  com- 
prehensive affinities  for  all  the  relations  of  life.  As  a  pastor,  ho  was  Impartial, 
sympathetic,  and  tender  iu  all  required  ministries.  As  a  preacher,  ho  was  always 
instructive,  often  very  earnest,  and  sometimes  he  brought  a  magnetic  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  attentive  hearer.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  winsome  audheljiful  in  develop- 
ing truth  rather  than  iniperions  and  positive  in  stating  it.  In  form,  of  a  medium 
height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  full  chest;  a  ruddy  face,  susceptible  of  varied 
expression;  a  mild  eye  that  often  kindled  with  feeling,  and  a  ])hy8iqne  reuiarkable 
for  its  symmetry.  Dr.  Tyler  stood  among  the  noble  Christian  workers  of  his  day  tbo 
embodiment  of  qualities  and  i>ower8  of  a  very  high  order. 

*  Se mi-Centennial,  pp.  25,  26. 

''Semi-Contennial,  p.  20.     Governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  six  senior  seixatora.  I 

»  Semicentennial,  pp.  22,  23.  ^. 
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ogswell,  the  second  of  tliis  faculty,  was  a  giaduate  of  Harvard, 
red  ten  years  without  pay. 

Villiam  Thompson,  the  Nestor  of  the  school,  over  which  he 
[  more  than  fifty  years  till  his  death  in  February,  1889,  was  born 
y  17, 1806,  at  Goshen,  Conn.  Fear  of  the  new  divinity  at  Yale 
father  to  send  him  to  Union  College,  where  he  was  graduated, 
went  to  Andover  Seminary.  His  seminary  course  was  iuter- 
)y  two  years'  teaching,  and  it  is  recorded  that  "  he  was  one 
w  theological  students  in  those  days  who  became  conversant 
B  Oerman  tongue."  In  September,  1833,  he  was  ordained 
blTorth  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  whence  he  was  called,  against  the 
[)f  his  people,  to  the  seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill  a  year 
?o  that  institution  he  gave  his  life,  and  ''constantly  sacrificed  his 
advancement  in  learning  and  in  influence  to  present  service, 
Jl  could  not  be  silenced.  He  built  himself  into  the  seminary 
luse  he  had  espoused,  instead  of  rearing  a  temple  of  individual 
m  a  separate  foundation."^  His  characteristic  traits  are  said 
)een  profound  humility,  penetrating  sagacity,  brave  loyalty  to 
i  duty,  and  a  rare  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 
ahel  Nettleton  held  a  semiofficial  connection  with  the  institu- 
L  its  commencement.  Born  in  North  Killingworth,  April  21, 
raduate  of  Yale  in  1809,  he  studied  for  the  ministry;  but  liis 
►t  permitting  him  to  enter  the  pastorate,  he  was  ordained  as 
elist.  As  such  he  "labored  in  revivals  in  different  parts  of 
I,  and  often  in  waste  places,  with  great  power  from  on  high.'' 
ers  he  spent  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  his  health;  his  sum- 
Dast  Windsor,  till  his  death  in  1844.  To  his  influence  nuiy  be 
the  fact  that  so  many  graduates  of  the  seminary  have  become 
dssionaries.^ 

these  men  the  seminary  received  that  "distinctive  feature," 
al  teaching.  "It  is  the  conviction  of  this  seminary,"  says  the 
I.  GoodelV  ^*that  without  controversy,  and  with  proof  as  luani- 
is  manifold,  God  has  spoken  to  man,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
know  what  his  utterances  are."  Believing  this,  "the  grand 
to  teach  the  student  to  find  out  for  himself  what  the  word  of 

THE  ACADEMY. 

ustees  had  from  the  charter  the  additional  authorization  to 
a  classical  school.  Some  wished  to  found  this  as  early  as 
not  until  1850  was  anything  done.    There  seemed  need  of  a 

ing  school  for  college  and  for  life,  and  the  seminary  hoiied 


al  pamphlet  of  Prof.  Wm.  Thompson,  i).  D. 
J,  Walker,  and  A.  W.  Hazeu. 
enteniiia],  p.  55. 
entennial,  p.  67. 
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that  the  pupils  in  such  a  school  would  be  predisposed,  in  case  they 
studied  for  the  ministry,  to  prosecute  those  studies  in  the  place  in 
which  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  education.-  Consequently 
the  East  Windsor  Hill  Academy  was  opened  in  1851.  Fifty  pupils 
were  present  the  first  year,  and  for  ten  years  the  academy  was  in  opera- 
tion, doing  thorough  work.  It  was  finally  closed  because  of  the  fEwlure 
to  obtain  funds  for  it.  ^^  The  trustees  chose  to  discontinue  the  school 
rather  than  suffer  its  good  name  to  be  tarnished."  ^ 

BEMOVAL  TO  HABTFOBD. 

After  twenty  years  of  life  prejudices  against  the  seminary  had 
largely  passed  away,  but  a  grave  cause  of  anxiety  to  its  Mends  was 
found  in  the  inaccessibility  of  its  position.    This  increased  as  time 
went  on ;  the  railroad  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  steamboats 
ceased  to  stop  at  East  Windsor,  and  the  stage  was  withdrawn,  so  that 
a  distinguished  missionary,  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  said  that  the 
difficulty  in  getting  from  Old  Windsor,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, to  East  Windsor  Hill  was  greater  than  any  he  had  experi- 
enced in  Palestine  or  Armenia.*    The  number  of  students  was  falling 
off,  and  the  trustees  decided  to  invite  the  corporation  of  Tale  College 
"to  consider  an  overture  for  uniting  the  two  seminaries.^'    The  num- 
ber of  students  at  New  Haven  was  also  declining,  and  the  proposal    ^ 
was  accepted.    A  conference  was  held  and  the  East  Windsor  Hill 
tnistees  proposed  that  the  united  school  be  at  New  Haven,  that  the 
professors  in  both  seminaries  should  resign  and  new  ones  be  chosen, 
and  that  the  trustees  of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  should 
nominate  candidates  for  professional  chairs,  from  whom  the  Yale  cor- 
poration should  elect.     The  first  two  were  granted;   the  third  was 
objected  to,  and  other  difficulties  arising,  the  project  came  to  naught,' 
In  1864  the  clerical  fellows  of  Yale  College  appointed  a  committee  to 
reopen  the  matter  of  a  union,  but  the  trustees  of  the  institute  had 
resolved  to  remove  it  to  Hartford,  "  in  order  to  open  to  it  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness  and  to  confer  upon  it  greater  privileges,'^  and  so,  it  must 
be  regretted,  the  subject  was  finally  dropped.    With  union  still  more 
strength  would  have  followed  than  we  find  in  the  two  separate  schools 
to-day.^ 

The  institute,  however,  had  a  sore  disappointment  in  its  failure  to 
raise  $200,000,  the  amount  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  outlay 
required  by  the  change.  Much  help  was  received  fr'om  men  from  Massa- 
chusetts, then  first  admitted  to  the  Pastoral  Union,  though  less  aid 
than  was  expected  came  in  later  years.  It  was  thought  that  if  a  Massa> 
chusetts  pastor  were  chosen  professor  his  endowment  would  come  tlience, 
but  it  did  not  and  Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer  gave  $50,000  for  the  chair. 


•  Semi-Centennial,  pp.  27-29. 
'Semi-Centonnial,  p.  29. 


'  Semi-Centennial,  pp.  30, 31. 
*  Semi-Centennial,  p.  32. 
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871  the  National  Congregational  Coancil  at  Oberlin  tried,  witli 
bllowing  resolution,  to  help  on  an  nnsuccessfal  scheme  to  move 
eminary  to  one  of  the  Western  States: 

liat  we  recognize  thankfully  the  valuable  services  which  the  Theo- 
il  Seminary  at  Hartford  has  done  in  the  past  and  that  we  heartily 
lend  its  system  of  instruction  j  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
utions  of  a  similar  character  are  no  longer  needed  in  close  prox- 
to  each  other,  its  consolidation  with  one  of  the  western  semi- 
3,  if  such  a  measure  be  practicable,  would  be  viewed  with  satis- 
n  by  our  churches  and  would,  we  believe,  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere 
jfalness."  ^ 

HOSMER  HALL. 

fifteen  years  after  the  removal  to  Hartford  the  seminary  occupied 
rented  houses  in  Prospect  street,  and  for  a  time  a  fourth  on  Main 
.  The  houses  on  Prospect  street,  one  of  which  had  formerly  been 
ome  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  of  Eevolutionary  fame,  were 
3m  convenient,  and  the  building  of  Hosmer  Hall  in  1879  was 
with  joy.  This  building  gave  the  seminary  a  permanent  home. 
I  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hosmer  and  stands  on  Broad  street, 
e  rooms  are  under  one  roof,  the  library  building  being  in  a  wing, 
is,  however,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  separate  from  the  main 
tig.  The  removal  to  new  quarters  was  signalized  by  an  increase  of 
its  and  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  or  fourth-year  class  in  1881. 
the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  new  quarters  in  Hosmer  Hall, 
increased  with  gre^it  rapidity.  A  large  part  of  the  accessions 
me  from  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Newton  Case,  of  Hartford.  In 
here  were  6,700  volumes;  in  1880,  12,000;  in  1884,  38,000;  and 
iere  are  nearly  60,000  volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets, 
use  of  it  is  free  to  the  students  of  all  the  courses,  to  ministers,  to 
^sponsible  person  pursuing  special  scientific  study,  and  to  the 
generally. 

new  Case  Memorial  Library,  a  building  begun  by  Mr.  Newton 
)efore  his  death,  in  1890,  has  been  completed  with  a  bequest  given 
n,  and  was  dedicated  January  18, 1893.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
d  library  buildings  in  the  country.  The  stack-rooms,  a  thoroughly 
oof  construction,  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  volumes,  while  the 
ies  for  special  and  "seminar"  work  are  ample.  It  is  intended 
Dish  apparatus  for  si)ecial  research,  as  well  as  for  general  theo- 
l  study.  The  collection  of  works  for  general  reference,  encyclo- 
s,  periodicals,  etc.,  is  unusually  large,  and  all  the  principal  theo- 
1  departments  are  well  represents  by  particular  works.  For  the 
list  there  is  considerable  material  in  the  departments  of  Refor- 
tt  History  and  of  historical  sources  in  general,  in  Patristics,  in 

*  Semi-Centennial,  p.  34. 
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Eabbinical  Literature,  in  Liturgies,  and  in  Bibliography,  while  the 
special  collections  of  Lutherana  and  English  Hymnology  are  unrivaled 
in  this  country.* 

Prof.  A.  T.  Perry  is  now  librarian,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Ernest  0. 
Eichardson,  now  of  Princeton  College,  to  whom  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  material  of  this  sketch.* 

STUDENTS. 

Among  the  professors  who  have  labored  in  the  seminary,  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Lawrence  and  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Vermilye  demand  a  passing  men- 
tion for  their  devotion  to  its  best  interests. 

The  regular  course  occupies  three  years.  In  general,  the  work  in  aU 
the  departments  is  continued  in  some  form  throughout  this  period. 
But  special  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  junior  year  on  exegetical  theology, 
in  the  middle  year,  on  historical  and  systematic  theology,  and  in  the 
senior  year,  on  practical  theology. 

The  arrangement  of  studies  involves  the  principle  of  central  prescribed 
courses  in  principal  subjects,  combined  with  an  extensive  system  of 
elective  courses  from  which  the  students  shall  select  a  specified  amount 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  The  relative  quantity  of  elective 
work  increases  from  the  beginning  of  the  course  to  the  end,  and  in  each 
yea»r  the  prescribed  courses  are  chiefly  placed  in  the  first  term.  The 
whole  system  is  so  planned  that  the  entire  curriculum  Includes  from 
1,400  to  1,500  hours  of  class- work  for  each  student,  of  which  1,000  are 
prescribed.  The  prescribed  courses  include  both  extended  work  in 
topics  that  are  usually  emphasized,  and  also  outline  or  introductory 
work  in  topics  which  are  more  fully  treated  among  the  electives.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  elective  courses  are  continuations  or  amplifications  of 
work  already  begun  in  the  prescribed  courses.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  prescribe  what  elective  courses  shall 
be  taken. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  applicants  are  personally  examined 
by  the  faculty  as  to  their  religious  experience  and  their  motives  for 
seeking  the  ministry  or  other  Christian  service.  They  are  exx)ected  to 
file  certificates  of  membership  in  a  Christian  church  and  of  graduation 
at  a  college. 

None  except  college  graduates  will  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes 
of  the  seminary,  except  in  special  cases  where  those  not  graduates 
approve  themselves  to  the  faculty,  by  examination  or  otherwise,  as 
having  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  college  course.  In  no  case  will  students 
be  received  to  the  regular  course  who  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Greek  to  read  understandingly  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

1  Annnal  catalogue,  1892-'93. 

«  The  author  takes  this  opportunity  to  ackuowledgo  the  services  of  Prof.  Arthur 
L.  Gillett  and  Dr.  WiUiston  Walker  in  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  this  ^k^toh. 
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first  class  consisted  of  9,  and  in  1881  the  namber  of  students 
ached  only  28.  Then  the  eflfect  of  the  new  building  began  to  be 
id  1888-89, 47  were  in  attendance  from  sixteen  diflferent  colleges. 
3  students,  the  following  are  among  the  best  known,  Cusliing 
1837,  missionary  to  Oregon  and  founder  of  Whitman  Seminary; 
tas  C.  Thompson,  1838,  a  well-known  religious  writer;  H.  M. 
of  the  New  York  Evangelist 5  Lavalette  Perrin,  1843 ;  W.  A.  Ben- 
46,  missionary  to  Aleppo,  Syria;  Josiah  Tyler,  1848,  and  H.  A. 
',  1848,  missionaries  to  the  Zulus;  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  1851, 
mt  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Williams  College; 
3  HartweU,  1852,  missionary  to  China;  H.  M.  Adams,  1854,  mis- 
^to  the  Gaboon,  Africa;  S.  C.  Pixley,  1855,  who  translated  the 
ttto  the  Zulu  tongue;  J.  K.  IS^utting,  1856,  president  of  Tougaloo 
sity,  Mississippi;  E.  C.  Bissell,  1859,  formerly  foreign  missionary, 
years  professor  in  the  seminary,  now  professor  in  MeCormick 
a;ical  Seminary,  Chicago;  E.  Bobbins,  1859,  and  H.  M,  Bridg- 
560,  missionaries  to  the  Zulus;  C.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  ^'Ameri- 
ssionary;"  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  1864;  S.  W.  Dike,  1866,  well  known 
writings  on  sociology;  A.  W.  Clark,  1868,  missionary  to  Aus 
.  H.  Allen,  1873,  author  of  "Biography  of  Great  Adventurers"; 
.  H.  Sanders,  missionary  to  Bih6,  West  Africa. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

ses  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  several  or  single  branches  will 
nged  by  the  Faculty  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers  who  wish 
Jement  their  training  and  of  any  persons  who  desire  to  pursue 
Ic  studies  in  existing  departments  or  to  fit  themselves  for  special 
an  work.  Elocution,  music,  and  physical  culture  are  not  con- 
as  courses,  either  separately  or  collectively, 
idates  for  special  courses  must  be  of  unexceptionable  character 
ist  be  unanimously  approved  by  the  Faculty.  For  entrance  into 
►artments  of  Encyclopaedia  or  Exegesis,  a  college  diploma  or  its 
ent  is  necessary.  For  the  departments  of  Historical,  System- 
xperiential,  or  Practical  Theology,  a  general  education  eorre- 
ig  to  the  collegiate  standard  in  English  courses  is  required. 
LceptionaJ  cases,  not  meeting  these  requirements,  may  be  received 
)ation,  if  unanimously  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
schedule  of  hours  is  carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  the  appoint- 
in  each  topic  are  grouped  into  as  short  a  period  as  possible, 
cures  continuity  of  attention  and  eflfort  for  both  professors  and 
ts,  and  prevents  the  latter  from  having  more  than  about  four 
before  them  at  any  one  time.  The  total  number  of  hours  per 
Bquired  of  each  student  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.^ 
fay  7, 1884,  were  held  services  commemorative  of  the  comx)le- 
the  first  half  century  of  the  seminary's  history.    On  May  10, 

1  Annual  Catalogue,  1892-93. 
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1888,  Prof.  Chester  D.  Hartranffc  was  inaugurated  president  of  the 
seminary,  an  ofl&ce  which  had  been  vacant  since  Dr.  Tyler's  death. 
His  address  then  delivered  contains  a  clear  statement  of  the  aims  of 
the  seminary,  and  is  worth  quoting: 

I.  Our  first  tenet  is  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Christ's  views  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, man  and  the  world. 

II.  That  theology  is  the  absolute  head  of  all  sciences.  It  concerns  itself  (1)  with 
the  unknown ;  (2)  with  cosmology,  or  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  universe ;  (3)  with 
apocalyptics,  or  revelation  of  His  will  in  the  Bible.  There  are  three  great  fields  into 
which  the  conception  of  theology  must  move:  (1)  research;  (2)  inculcation  of  the 
results  of  research  and  training  of  individuals  to  undertake  the  same;  (3)  publica- 
tion of  results  of  research. 

III.  The  sovereignty  of  spirit  over  reason,  soul  over  body. 

IV.  It  is  from  that  branch  of  theology  which  concerns  the  revelation  contained  in 
the  Bible  that  we  propose  to  make  our  beginning.  This  is  to  be  divided  into 
theology,  exegetical,  historical,  systematic,  experiential,  and  practical.  The  main 
function  of  the  seminary,  as  it  now  exists,  is  tlje  educational  one.  The  institution 
should  stand  for  and  exemplify  a  scientific  handling  of  the  Scriptures,  recognizing 
the  Book  as  an  authentic  revelation  given  in  genetic  and  historic  form;  it  also 
stuuds  for  the  ethical  as  well  as  divine  aim  of  all  science  for  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  elevation  of  men  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

He  nrged  the  founding  of  fellowships,  the  strengthening  of  the 
graduate  year,^  the  founding  of  institutes  after  the  manner  of  the 
German  seminary  system,  and  the  offering  the  privileges  of  the  semi- 
nary to  Christian  teachers  and  journalists,  to  those  who  desire  special 
instruction,  and  to  the  Christian  women,  graduates  of  colleges,  who 
enter  upon  any  form  of  Christian  work.^  Following  this  last  recom- 
mendation, the  seminary,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  opened  its  doors  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  men,  being  the  first  institution  in  the  country  so 
to  do.  This  is  intended  especially  for  those  "desirous  of  preparing 
themselves  for  Christian  teaching,  for  the  missionary  field,  and  for  any 
religious  work  other  than  the  pastorate." 

A  bi-monthly  periodical  called  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record  was 
established  in  1890,  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty,  and  has  attained 
a  gratifying  circulation.  Its'purpose  is  to  be  a  medium  not  only  of 
intercommunication  between  all  members  of  the  constituency  of  the 
Seminary,  but  for  the  publication  of  material  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  progress  of  theological  thought  and  education.  The  editors  for  the 
present  year  are  Prof.  Waldo  8.  Pratt,  Prof.  Arthur  L.  Gillett,  1883, 
Prof.  Alfred  T.  Perry,  1885,  with  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgdon,  1888,  and  Mr. 
O.  S.  Davis,  1894,  as  associate  editors.  Every  issue  contains  the  fol- 
lowing departments:  editorials,  articles,  book  notes,  alumni  news,  and 
seminary  annals. 

^  A  graduate  course  of  one  year  is  now  open  to  graduates  of  any  theological  semi- 
nary if  they  are  college  graduates.  Proficiency  in  the  studies  of  this  year  leads  to 
the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 

'In  the  year  1892-93,  there  were  two  fellows,  four  candidates  fot  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  one  graduate  student,  twelve  seniors,  nine  middlers,  twelve  juniors,  and  two 
special  students — forty-two  in  aU.    Of  these  five  were  women. 
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J  faculty  of  the  seminary  is  large  and  able,  there  being*  twelve  resi- 
nstructors,  four  tutors,  and  eight  lecturers.  The  Carew  lecture- 
established  by  the  late  Joseph  Carew,  of  South  Hadley  Falls, 
,  annually  provides  for  from  four  to  six  lectures  by  men  of  the 
3t  rank,  and  the  lectureship  on  foreign  missions  provides  for  ten 
Ave  lectures  annually.  Every  second  year  "  a  student  of  conspic- 
.ttainment  is  api>ointed  from  the  senior  class  as  William  Thompson 

for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  studying  abroad.'-  He 
es  $600  annually.  On  the  alternate  years  the  John  B.  Willis 
ship  is  given  upon  the  same  conditions. 

es  are  given  of  $50  each  to  the  senior  showing  greatest  profl* 
in  ^ew  Testament  Greek,  to  the  senior  presenting  the  best  essay 
le  topic  in  evangelistic  theology  (Hartranft  prize),  to  the  middler 
tting  the  best  essay  on  some  topic  in  systematic  theology  (Bennet 
prize),  and  to  the  member  of  the  junior  class  making  greatest 
te  progress  in  Hebrew  (William  Thompson  prize).  A  scholarship 
()  is  awarded  for  the  middle  year  to  that  student  who  has  main- 
the  highest  standing  in  the  junior  year.  Three  entrance  prize 
rships  of  $250  each  are  awarded,  one  to  a  man  and  two  to  women, 
tter  are  called  the  Maiia  H.  Welles  and  Elizabeth  Butler  Thomp- 
holarships,  resi)ectively. 

jhool  for  church  musicians  was  organized  in  1890  under  the  gen- 
ispices  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  designed  to  afford  the 
est  advantages  for  earnest  musical  students,  especially  for  those 
paratiou  for  church  work.  The  regular  course  of  three  years, 
fully  arranged,  will  provide  for  Christian  students,  who  are  pro]> 
luipped  for  specialized  study,  and  who  intend  to  become  profes- 
church  musicians,  whether  as  organists,  choir  masters,  or  singers, 
fill  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  organ-playing,  piano- 
g,  singing,  composition,  etc.,  with  varied  instruction  in  the  whole 
Y  and  theory  of  music,  and  in  its  special  adaptations  to  public 
ip.  A  normal  course  for  the  training  of  choir  masters,  covering 
ears,  is  now  being  given.  Special  courses,  open  to  any  music 
it,  are  now  offered  in  organ-playing,  piano-playing,  voice  building, 
g,  sight-reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  history,  etc. 

Hosmer  Hall  Choral  Union,  affiliated  with  the  seminary,  an  ora- 
society  of  over  200  members,  organized  in  1880,  meets  in  the  semi- 
)uilding  and  gives  from  five  to  seven  concerts  annually. 
>  invested  funds  of  the  seminary  amount  to  $400,000. 
ihe  winter  of  1889-90,  the  professors  began  to  give  courses  of  lee- 
open  to  the  people  of  Hartford.  In  1892,  the  seminary,  in  union 
)ther  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  formed  a  State  council 
liversity  extension.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  lectures 
,  the  Society  for  Education  Extension  was  organized  in  1892  to 
d  the  benefits  of  education  to  those  who  can  not  make  use  of  ordi- 
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nary  means.    In  its  programme  for  1892-93  it  presents  three  divisions 
of  educational  work : 

A.  The  university  extension  lectures,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
courses  on  subjects  in  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  psychology, 
aesthetics,  literature  and  language,  political  and  social  science,  physical 
and  natural  science,  and  art. 

B.  Private  and  class  instruction,  elementary  and  advanced,  in  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  languages,  and  mathematics. 

C.  Local  lectures  on  topics  in  literature,  history  of  culture,  theology, 
sociology,  metlicine,  law,  art,  and  technology.  This  division  presents 
thirty-one  groups  of  lectures. 

The  seminary  "believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  mighty  to  work 
everywhere  among  men  now  as  in  the  most  golden  periods  of  history, 
and  that  the  surest  channels  for  His  workuig  are  a  knowledge  of  the 
word  and  a  genuine  consecration  of  heart.'' 

III. — The  Bebkeley  Divinity  School.^ 

In  the  beautiful  city  of  Middletown,  the  seat  of  Wesley  an  University, 
is  also  situated  this  seminary  for  the  education  of  ministers  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church.  The  buildings  are  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Washington  streets,  and  the  land  extends  on  Main  street  to 
th<at  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  There  are  five  buildings.  The  first  is  a 
large  three-story  brick  house  on  the  corner,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis.  This  is  occupied  by  Bishop  Williams, 
the  dean  of  the  school,  as  his  residence;  contains  the  libi*ary  and  class 
rooms  on  the  second  floo  r,  and  on  the  third  floor  and  in  the  attic,  rooms 
lor  students.  Behind  this  and  extending  south  to  the  chapel  is  a  two- 
story  dormitory,  which  was  built  in  1860,  and  is  intended  to  be  only 
temporary.  It  contains  1 2  student  rooms.  The  chapel,  built  of  Po^^ 
land  stone,  is  an  attractive  edifice,  given  in  18G1  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  A. 
Mutter,  to  be  used  solely  for  religious  purposes.  It  has  seats  for  the 
faculty  and  students  and  about  60  fiee  sittings. 

Wright  House,  a  two-  story  brick  building,  fronting  on  Main  street, 
was  bought  in  1868,  and  accommodates  the  students'  commons  and  has 
7  rooms  for  students  in  the  second  stoiy  and  attic.  Behind  the  corner 
building  stands  a  wooden  gj-mnasium. 

When  Bishop  Williams  was  rector  at  Schenectady  he  had  several 
theological  students  who  followed  him  on  his  removal  to  Hartford  as 
president  of  Trinity  College.  With  this  nucleus  he  determined  to  form 
a  theological  department  in  connection  with  Trinity,  and  instruction 
was  arranged  for.  This  was  given  by  Bishop  Williams,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Coit,  then  a  professor  at  Trinity,  the  Kev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  and  the  Eev. 
E,  A.  Washburn,  later  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York  City.  Six 
teen  young  men  entered  the  school,  and  th  e  increase  of  numbers  and 

1  History  of  Middlesex  County,  1884,  pp.  123-126.     Rev.  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.  D. 
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wing  importance  of  the  school  made  some  permanent  organiza- 
isirable.  In  1854  the  general  assembly  granted  the  school  a 
,  with  a  board  of  11  trustees.  Of  these,  C  were  to  be  clergymen 
»ymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut.  The 
tion  of  the  diocese  was  given  power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  the 
s  were  to  meet  for  organization  when  J40,000  had  been  sub- 
l  for  an  endowment.^  Soon  after  this  it  was  determined  to  sever 
nection  with  Trinity  College  and  place  the  school  at  Middletown 
T  of  the  generous  offers  made  by  citizens  of  the  town.  It  seems 
ul,  however,  if  the  increased  endowment  has  made  up  for  the  loss 
lence  consequent  upon  separation  from  the  college, 
op  Williams  removed  to  Middletown,  having  previously  resigned 
esidency  of  Trinity  College,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
as  he  has  continued  to  do  unto  this  day.  He  is  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  school  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  of  his 
ife.  In  August,  1854,  the  trustees  met  at  his  house  for  orgaui- 
On  the  19th  of  the  following  January  the  course  of  study  was 
ed  and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  begun.  On 
18, 1855,  the  board  voted  unanimously  to  buy  for  $10,000  land 
le  estate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis.  The  school  rented  the  building 
property  at  once  and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
:ept  up  for  several  years,  till  Mr.  B.  S.  Hall  gave  the  property 
LOjOOO  toward  the  school's  endowment,  provided  that  it  should 
[)e  moved  from  Middletown.  In  1856  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood, 
jctor  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  became  the  first  resident 
ior  besides  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  T.  F.  Davies^ 
[shop  of  Michigan,  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew.  The  other 
were  filled  as  follows:  Bishop  Williams  was  dean,  professor  of 
lal  theology  and  ritual,  with  authority  to  appoint  a  librarian;  the 
.  W.  Coit,  D.  D.,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
several  weeks  in  Middletown  during  each  year  lecturing  as  pro- 
of ecclesiastical  history  and  became  resident  professor  in  1873; 
arwood  was  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of 
ure  till  1859  when  he  w^ent  to  New  Haven ;  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Good- 
.  D.,  was  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  until  ill-health 
him  give  up  the  chair  in  1867,  two  years  before  his  death;  the 
L.  M.  Littlejohn,  then  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  came 
ikly  as  professor  of  pastoral  theology  till  his  removal  to  Brooklyn 

original  trustees  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Browiiell,  D.  D. ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
IS,  D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  president  of  Trinitj'  CoUege;  the 
J.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (then  Christ 
),  Middletown;  the  Rev.  Thos.  C.  Pitkin;  the  Rev.  Jacoh  L.  Clark,  D.  D.,  of 
ury ;  Edward  S.  Hall,  of  New  York ;  Ehenezer  Jackson,  of  Middletown ;  Wm. 
)f  Hartford ;  Chas.  A.  Lewis,  of  New  London ;  Leverett  Candee,  of  New  Haven. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Hall  are  the  only  ones  alive  (1890).  The  Rev.  Wm.  Jarvis 
retary  and  treasurer  until  1858;  then  A.  H.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  Middletown, 
B  death,  in  1869 ;  and  then  his  brother,  C.  E.  Jackson,  until  the  present. 
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in  18695  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  on©  of  the  most  eminent  of  broad 
churchmen,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hartford,  came  over  to  fill  tbe 
chair  of  the  polity  of  the  church  until  his  removal  to  New  York,  and 
the  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  now  principal  of  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Waterbury,  took  the  chair  of  elocution  which  he  still  holds. 

Prof.  Davies  was  the  first  alumnus  of  the  school  to  be  placed  on  its 
faculty;  and  his  chair,  that  of  Hebrew,  has  always  been  held  by  an 
alumnus.  He  resigned  to  enter  the  pastorate  in  1861.  After  Dr.  Har- 
wpod's  removal  to  New  Haven  he  was  chosen  non-resident  professor  of 
ethics  but  gave  no  instruction.  In  his  former  chair,  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Gardiner,  of  Maine,  was  elected  but  as  he  could  not  accept  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fuller  was  chosen.  He  served  till  he  was  retired  as  professor 
emeritus  at  his  own  request,  in  1882,  on  account  of  old  age. 

In  1860  Mrs.  Mutter  offered  to  give  a  chapel,  provided  that  the  seats 
not  occupied  by  students  should  be  free;  that  there  should  be  daily 
service  in  it  during  term  time;  that  services  on  Sundays  and  holy  days 
should  not  interfere  in  hours  with  those  of  the  neighboring  church,4ind 
that  the  chapel  should  be  under  the  bishop's  immediate  charge.  These 
conditions  were  accepted.  The  Shaler  and  Hall  Quarry  Company,  of 
Portland,  gave  the  freestone  for  the  building. 

William  A.  Vibbert,  a  student,  was  made  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
1861,  and,  after  ordination  in  1862,  professor,  which  post  he  resigned  in 
1874  to  accept  a  rectorship. 

In  June,  1866,  the  Rev.  Henry  de  Koven,  d.  d.,  who  had  been  dis- 
charging those  duties  for  some  time,  was  appointed  professor  of  homilet 
ics  without  salary  and  chaplain,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
him  "for  previous  valuable  and  gratuitous  services."  He  resided  at 
the  time  in  Middletown,  and  in  1869  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of 
ill-health  and  went  to  Europe,  which  was  his  home  until  bis  death  in 
1884. 

In  1865  it  was  left  at  the  bishop's  discretion  to  employ  the  Kev.  H.  A 
Yardley  as  assistant  in  instruction.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor and  chaplain.  The  latter  he  gave  up  in  1876  becaase  of  ill- 
health,  but  continued  giving  instruction  until  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death  in  April,  1882. 

Though  the  school  was  primarily  intended  for  Connecticut  students, 
many  came  from  other  States,  and  the  Wright  house,  then  belonging  to 
Dr.  Blake,  was  bought  in  1868,  to  give  increased  accommodations.  The 
funds  for  this  came  chiefly  from  the  liberaUty  of  the  Alsop  family,  who 
have  been  frequent  benefactors  of  the  school.  This  house  was  built  1 745- 
1760,  by  Joseph  Wright,  Avith  brick  from  Newfield,  Conn.,  and  was  the 
first  house  in  Middletown  of  American  brick.  The  school  still  needs  in- 
crease of  library*  and  better  quarters  for  it  and  more  convenient  rooms 
for  students.    In  1868  the  Kev.  Frederic  Gardiner,  d,  d.,  then  connected 

» steps  are  now  (1893)  boiug  taken  towards  the  erection  of  a  building  for  library 
aad  lecture-room. 
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3  Episcopal  church  in  Middletown,  was  added  to  the  faculty, 
the  next  year,  leaving  his  rectorate,  was  made  professor  of  the 
re  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Later  he  became 
1,  and  in  1882  when  Prof.  Fuller  retired,  he  was  transferred  to 
ir  of  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
er  duties  were  transferred  to  the  professor  of  Hebrew*  Prof.  - 
r  continued  to  teach  until  his  death  in  1880  when  the  He  v.  John 
[)ur  succeeded  him.  In  February,  1873,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Coit  moved 
letown  as  permanent  professor  and  served  in  that  capacity  uj) 
lath  in  1885.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  W.  F.  Nich- 
he,  resigning  in  1887,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  AV.  A,  John- 
>  was  transferred  from  his  former  professorship. 
Quary,  1874,  the  Rev.  John  Binney  was  made  professor  of 
and  taught  Ohaldee  and  Syriac  as  electives.  In  1876,  he  was 
[iplain,  and  in  1882,  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
nt  was  added  to  his  chair.  The  writer  is  largely  indebted  to 
Qess  for  this  account  of  Berkeley.^  In  1883  the  liev.  William 
M)n  was  made  Prof.  Yardley's  successor  as  professor  of  Cliris- 
■euces  and  homiletics,  and  on  his  being  transferred  to  another 
1887  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Clarke  succeeded  him. 
Dr.  Coit's  removal  to  Middletown  4,000  volumes  of  his  library 
I  for  some  time  deposited  with  the  school,  and  10,000  more  were 
oon afterwards.  With  these  the  library  now  contains  somewhat 
00  volumes.  It  consists  largely  of  theological  works  and  which 
freely  to  all.  It  is  stored  inconveniently  in  class  rooms,  and 
T  new  books  is  needed,  as  its  only  soiuxe  of  increase  is  from  the 
s  of  friends.  The  endowment,  which  is  as  yet  insufMcieut,  has 
\  gift  of  many  friends,  among  whom  are  especially  to  be  men- 
w  E.  S.  Hall,  of  New  York,  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  W.  A.  Miittcr 
irs  of  the  Alsop  family,  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Belden,  of  Nor- 
e  late  Mrs.  F.  A.  Russell,  of  Middletown,  and  especially  tlie 
I.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven.  The  general  endowment  fund  is 
.08;  the  Belden  legacy,  $14,373.59;  the  Miitter  professorship, 
the  Susan  Bronson  legacy,  J500;  the  Alsop  memorial  fund, 
bhe  Richard  Mansfield  scholarship,  $1,000;  the  chapel  endow- 
nd,  $10,000;  the  James  Scovil  scholarship,  $1,000;  the  G.  E. 
Bgacy,  $1,000;  the  G.  W.  Nichols  fund,  $5,000;  the  Williams 
scholarship,  $500;  the  Bishop  Williams  professorship  fund, 
the  Toucey  scholarship,  about  $3,000;  the  Jarvis  scholarship, 
.0,000;  the  Coit  library,  about  $6,000;  and  subscriptions  to  the 
ms  library,'^  about  $14,000.  The  total  amount  is  $390,388.67. 
^75  have  graduated  from  Berkeley,  of  whom  three  have  been 
bries  to  the  Indians,  and  some  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
m.    Among  them  are  the  Right  Rev.  William  W.  Niles,  of  New 

The  proof-Bbeets  of  this  sketch  were  kindly  read  by  Prof.  Binney. 
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Hampshire,  the  Right  Rev.  Elisha  S.  Thomas,  of  Kansas,  the  Right 
Rev.  Boyd  Vincent,  of  southern  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Samuel  Hart,  of  Trinity 
College.  There  is  a  society  of  the  associate  alumni.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents, who  numbered  29  in  the  last  catalogue,  on  Sundays  officiate  as 
lay  readers  in  feeble  parishes  oF  the  neighborhood. 

The  present  faculty  is  composed  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Doctrinal  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  d.  d.,  Professor  Emeritus,  the 
Rev.  John  Binney,  D.  D.,  Sub-Dean,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  the 
Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Chaplam, 
the  Rev.  William  Allen  Johnson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Church  History, 
the  Rev.  Sylvester  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Evidences  and 
Homiletics,  the  Rev.  John  Humphrey  Barbour,  m.  a..  Professor  of  the 
Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Librarian, 
and  the  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Elocution. 

''All  candidates  for  priests'  orders,  with  full  qualifications,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churchy  are  admitl^." 
Some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  required  for  admission,  and  the  course, 
which  covers  three  years,  is  well  arranged  and  comprehensive.  While 
the  "  great  classic  authors,  such  as  Hooker  and  Pearson,  are  studied, 
the  purpose  is  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  researches  and  most  recent 
authors  in  all  departments  of  theological  science.''  Lectures  fonn  a 
large  part  of  the  work,  and  courses  of  side- reading  are  recommended. 
''  Religious  services  are  held  daily,  with  holy  communion  on  Sundays 
and  holy  days."  The  school  year  has  one  term,  from  Sei)tember  to  June, 
with  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Rooms  and  tuition  are  free, 
au<l  aid  is  extended  in  certain  cases  to  persons  who  need  it. 

Under  the  guidance  of  its  venerable  head,  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  is  raising  up  a  cultured  ministry  for  the  church  it  represents. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasJiingtoUj  D.  C.j  January  5, 1893. 

Sir:  The  accompanying  monograpli  was  prepared  by  Lyman  P. 
Powell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  efforts  to  collect  material 
for  the  history  of  education  in  Delaware,  his  native  State,  have  been 
quickened  by  several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  her  schools  and 
by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her  most  prominent  citizens. 

A  logical  rather  than  a  chronological  order  is  followed,  thus  placing 
in  the  boldest  light  the  continuity  of  educational  history.  The  first 
four  chapters  treat  of  colonial  days  and  locate  the  genesis  of  education 
at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  prove  that  the  Swed- 
ish, Dutch,  and  English  settlers  established  schools  in  conjunction  with 
churches  and  either  employed  professional  schoolmasters  or  bestowed 
upon  one  person  the  functions  of  schoolmaster,  parson,  chorister,  bell- 
ringer,  and,  among  the  Dutch,  comforter  of  the  sick. 

Education  in  the  towns  from  their  foundation  to  the  present  time  is 
next  considered.  The  author  then  sketches  the  history  of  two  acade- 
mies whose  careers  have  been  eminently  successful  and  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  first  of  these,  the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy, 
established  in  1873,  ha«  for  years  been  the  center  of  Peninsular  Method- 
ism, and  the  largest,  as  well  as  most  flourishing,  school  in  the  State. 
Newark  Academy  was  established  in  1767,  at  IN'ew  London,  Pa.,  by 
Francis  Alison.  Of  those  who  had  been  his  students  four  became 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  four.  Congressmen,  four, 
governors  of  States,  and  many,  prominent  characters  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion.  The  school  was  removed  to  Newark  in  1767  and  has  maintained 
an  almost  continuous  existence  to  the  present  time. 
'  The  next  chapter  treats  of  Delaware  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1S33.  Its  development  has  been  hampered  until  recently  by  meager 
finances  and  a  lack  of  patronage  due,  among  other  things,  to  its  geo- 
graphical situation  and  to  a  consequent  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  its 
existence.  Its  history,  however,  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  the 
list  of  alumni  is  noteworthy.    Many  famous  men  have  served  as  pro- 
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feasors  in  this  institution.  Among  them  were  the  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman,  Dr.  E.  W.  Gilbert;  the  mathematician,  William  A. 
Norton;  the  astronomer,  Daniel  Kirkwood;  the  classical  scholar, 
George  Allen;  and  the  chemist,  Eben  Norton  Horsford. 

Public  education  is  next  traced  from  its  origin  in  1796,  when  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  appropriating  for  the  esta^blish- 
ment  of  i)ublic  schools  all  money  accruing  from  marriage  and  tavern 
licenses.  No  real  progress  was  made,  however,  until  the  passage  of 
the  free  school  law  of  1829,  and  even  then  the  failure  to  provide  for  a 
salaried  superintendent,  among  other  things,  retarded  its  growth.  The 
adoption  of  the  present  public  school  system  in  1875  gave  a  great 
impc  tus  to  education.  The  office  of  State  sui)erintendent  established 
in  this  year  was  abolished  in  1887  and  county  superintendents  were 
substituted. 

The  most  important  factors  in  the  education  of 'the  Negro  have  been 
the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People,  organ- 
ized in  1807,  and  the  unremunerated,  though  untiring,  services  of 
Henry  C*  Conrad,  Esq. 

Delaware,  owing  to  her  position  between  Staties  North  and  South 
having  excellent  schools,  has  permitted  her  children  to  be  led  away 
willing  captives  by  educational  advantages  which  she  could  not  offer. 
Elementary  education  has  suffered  as  well  as  the  academies  and  Dela- 
ware College.  The  reader  who  would  appreciate  the  stiniggle  for  exis- 
tence in  the  history  of  highca*  education  in  Delaware  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  the  problem  of  geographicsd  situation. 

Iicsi>ectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SWEDES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ie  genesis  of  education  in  Delaware  must  be  sought  amidst  the 
ggles  of  the  Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  for  the  banks  of 
Delaware.  To  separate  the  earliest  educational  history  of  the  colo- 
whieh  emerged  from  this  conflict  is  almost  a  hopeless  task,  for  tluy 
)  at  first  much  alike  in  customs  and  in  government.  Colonists 
^ted  to  tho  reclamation  of  the  forest  primeval  and  to  the  mainte- 
56  of  the  struggle  for  existence  seldom  give  thought  to  schools, 
the  early  settlers  of  Delaware,  from  the  first^  made  praiseworthy 
Dopts  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  rudiments  of  common  learu- 
and  Christian  theology.  This  they  did  because  they  came  fi  om 
den  and  Holland,  at  that  time  the  farthest  advanced  in  general 
ation  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

le  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  was 
B  in  1638,  when  the  Swedes  and  Finns  erected  Christina  Fort  near 
louth  of  Christina  Creek.  A  settled  form  of  government  was  not 
)li8hed,  however,  until  Printz,  tho  Swedish  governor,  in  1643, 
ed  a  residence  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Phila- 
lia.*  The  Swedes  ruled  the  region  until  1655;  the  Dutch  from 
to  1664;  and  then  it  came  und«r  English  dominion.  In  1081 
iam  Penn  received  a  charter  for  the  territory  between  41^  and  43^ 
\i  latitude,  and  running  5  degrees  west  from  the  .Delaware  River, 
in  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  York  ceded  to  him  the  three 
r  counties  on  the  Delaware.*  These  counties,  with  the  reluctant 
ent  of  Penn,  established  an  independent  government  under  Mark- 
in  1691,  but  were  reunited  under  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  two 
3  later  by  William  and  Mary.  In  1702  Pennsylvania  convened  her 
lature  apart,  and  the  two  colonies  were  never  again  united,  although 
gle  executive  sufficed  for  both  until  the  close  of  the  Eevolutiou.^ 

»  Baucroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  i,  503. 
»  Ibid,  I,  652,  556. 
»  Ibid,  11,  24,  25,  30. 
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THE  HISTORIC  BACKGROUND. 

When  the  first  Swedish  colony  was  planted  on  the  Delaware  there 
was  no  regular  system  of  public  education  in  Sweden,  but  the  church 
was  so  -active  in  educating  the  young  and  home  instruction  was  so  wide- 
spread that  an  old  chronicler  remarks :  "  In  1637  there  was  not  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden  a  peasant  child  who  could  not  read  and  write.'* 
The  church  in  Sweden  is  a  State  institution,  and  through  it  the  State 
has  always  controlled  education.  Formerly  the  duties  of  minister  and 
schoolmaster  were  frequently  combined,  and  where  this  was  not  the 
case  the  schoolmaster  was  an  officer  in  the  church,  either  assistant 
minister,  reader,  precentor,  clerk,  or,  as  sometimes  happened,  bell 
ringer  and  sexton.  Churches  were  oftentimes  used  as  schoolhouses, 
and  in  many  sections  instruction  was  given  to  p  upils  in  their  homes  by 
itinerant  schoolmasters.^  This  system  was  transplanted  to  the  Swed- 
ish settlements,  where  we  shall  see  it  springing  up  in  all  its  essential 
features. 

INSTRUCTIONS   TO  SETTLERS. 

If 

The  Swedish  settlement  of  1638  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  plan  formu- 
lated by  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  early  as  1626.*  Despairing  of  religions 
freedom  for  Europe,  he  sanctioned  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  the  New 
World,  far  from  European  complications,  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 
liam Usselinx.  It  was  stated,  as  an  inducement  to  join  the  colony,  that 
<^  schools  and  churches  will  flourish  through  it  and  be  sustained,  and 
furthermore  those  who  have  learned  something  will  be  promoted  to 
dignities  and  positions."^  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  and  therefore  never  saw  his  project,  "  the 
jewel  of  his  crown,"  carried  into  effect.  But  Oxenstiern,  his  apprecia- 
tive minister,  inaugurated  the  scheme,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  first 
permanent  colonization  (1638)  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  is  due.* 

The  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  1640,  gave  to  Henry  Hockhanmer  and  com- 
pany a  grant  and  privilege  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  in  New 
Sweden.     In  it  appears  the  following  provision  for  education: 

Tlio  patrons  of  this  colony  shaU  be  obliged  to  sapport  at  aU  times  as  many  minis* 
tors  and  schoolmasters  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  shaU  seem  to  require,  and  to  1 

choose,  moreover,  for  this  purpose,  persons  who  have  at  heart  the  conversion  of  th^ 
pagan  inhabitants  to  Christianity.* 

Among  the  instructions  issued  to  Governor  Printz,  August  15, 1642, 
was  the  following:  "To  support  a  proper  ecclesiastical  discipline;  to 
urge  instruction  and  virtuous  education  of  the  young."® 

1  Wiokersham ,  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  3. 

"Bancroft,  i,  501. 

*Wicker8ham,6. 

*  Bancroft,  1, 502. 

^  Hazard,  Annals  of  Pennsylvania,  53.    Penna.  Archives,  second  series,  v,  760. 

^Clay,  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  21.  I 
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EDUCATION  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

It  was  also  enjoined  upon  them  to  treat  the  Indians  kindly  and  to  labor 
for  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  chaplain  of  the  party,  Rev. 
John  OampaninSy  was  the  first  to  attempt  this,  and  his  success  is  thus 
described  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  Oampanius  Holm:  "He  generally 
succeeded  in  making  them  understand"  the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  atonement,  the  incarnation,  and  the  resurrection.  "  The  Indians 
took  so  much  interest  in  these  instructions,  and  seemed  so  well  disposed 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  that  Mr.  Campanius  was  induced  to 
learn  their  language,  that  he  might  the  more  effectually  bring  them 
acquainted  with  these  great  truths.  He  translated  the  catechism  into 
their  language."  ^ 

Budman,  Biork,  and  Pastorius,  subsequent  pastors,  also  testify  to 
the  willingness  of  the  Indians  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  The 
fondness  of  the  Indians  for  theology  and  the  catechism  increased  and 
they  "engaged  Charles  Springer  to  teach  their  children  to  read  it."* 

CONDITION   OP  THE    SWEDES   AT   THE   CLOSE   OP   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  little  handful  of  Swedes  whom  their  last  governor,  Eising,  left 
behind  him  on  the  Delaware  increased  in  forty  years  (1655  to  1693) 
to  nearly  1,000  souls.^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eudman,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Sweden,  October  20, 1697,  remarks: 

We  live  scattered  among  the  English  and  Qaakors,  yet  our  language  is  preserved 
as  pure  as  anywhere  in  Sweden.  There  are  about  1,200  i^ersons  that  speak  it.  There 
are  also  Welshmen  who  speak  their  own  mother  tongue,  l^esides  Englishmen,  Dutch- 
men, and  some  Frenchmen. 

The  Swedes*  at  this  time  were  generally  husbandmen,  living  "with  one 
another  in  peace  and  quietness,''  and  flourishing  under  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  Dutch  and  English,  successively  conquerors  of  the  region.' 
Eev.  Eric  Biork  (Bjork  or  Bjork),  writing  to  his  superiors  in  Sweden, 
October  29, 1697,  thus  describes  their  economic  condition:  "  The  peo- 
ple live  very  well  without  being  compelled  to  too  much  or  too  severe 
labor.  The  taxes  are  very  light.  •  •  •  There  are  no  poor  in  this 
country.''®  Accompanying  these  satisfactory  economic  conditions  there 
Avas  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  "Almost  everyone  can  read,'^ 
^writes* Mr.  Budman.  Mr.  Biork  writes:  "  I  can  not  mention  without 
astonishment,  but  to  the  honor  of  these  people,  that  we  hardly  found 

'  Clay,  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  20, 27.  Luther's  Shorter  catechism 
-^vas  thus  doubtless  the  first  work  translated  into  the  Indian  language  in  America. 
Should  not  John  Campanius  rather  than  John  Eliot  he  called  in  Bancroft's  words, 
"the  morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise f" 

*Ibid,  68.    Hotchkin,  Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  17. 

'AcreUus:  History  of  New  Sweden,  Introduction,  xvii. 

« Clay,  71.    Holm's  New  Sweden. 

*Clay,  48, 49.    Acrelius,  187,  188. 


•Clay,  67.    Watson:  Annals  of  PhUadelphia,  ii,  233. 
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14  HIST(HtT  OF  EDUCATIOH  IK  D£LAWABE. 

here  three  Swedish  books  J  buttbey  wereso  anxious  for  the  unprovement 
of  their  children  that  they  lent  them  to  one  another,  so  that  they  can 
all  read  tolerably  well."*  The  intense  love  of  learning  thus  dismayed 
produced  a  dissatisfaction  equally  as  intense  with  the  scanty  means  for 
gratifying  it.  Mr.  Biork  compares  the  educational  advantages  wi& 
l^iose  of  Sweden  and  calls  the  fornix  "  irregular."  "  This  state  of 
things,'^  he  declai'cs,  "  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for  their  ministers, 
particularly  the  last,  yrere  old  and  infirm,  and  could  not  pay  prop© 
attention  to  the  education  of  youth."* 

The  English  governor  of  the  province  allowed  tbe  Swedes  perfect 
freedom  in  religious  and  educational  affairs.  Their  economic  condition 
was  excellent;  th^e  were  no  poor  among  them.  The  Indians,  far  from 
attacking  them,  clamored  for  peace  and  the  catechism.  All  dream- 
stances,  indeed,  save  three,  conspired  to  promote  education.  These 
were  the  w^it  of  books,  of  schoolmasters,  and  of  schoolhouses. 

THE  lilTEBATUBE  IN  THB  COLONY. 

Mr.  Biork  writes  in  1700  that  he  has  at  last  established  a  school  at 
Wicaco  (near  Philadelphia),  "  with  mi  able  teacher  at  the  head  of  it, 
who  also  serves  as  parish  clerk ; ''  and  that  he  hopes  soon  to  obtain  books.' 

The  first  lot  of  books  to  reach  l^ev  Sweden,  after  the  first  settle- 
ment, was  sent  in  1696  by  the  mother  country.*  Penn,  however,  had 
already  given  them  catechisms,  an  English  Bible,  and  a  few  other 
books.  A  Swedish  traveler,  Anders  Printz,  visited  the  colony  a  few 
years  before  and  upon  his  return  to  Sweden  described  to  John  Thelin, 
postmaster  at  Gottenburg  (Gotheborg)  the  temporal  prosperity,  hnt 
spiritual  and  educational  destitution  of  the  colonists.  Mr.  TheUn  laid 
the  case  before  King  Charles  XI^  who  at  once  directed  liim  to  write 
and  express  to  them  the  royal  desire  to  send  ministers  and  <^  godly 
books"  if  they  would  but  apprise  him  of  the  number  needed.  The  colo- 
nists, through  the  pen  of  Charles  Springer,  asked  in  reply,  for  two  Swed- 
ish ministers,  learned  and  moral,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  instroetinf 
their  children;  and  for  ^^t^ree  books  of  sermons,  twelve  Bibles,  fortf- 
two  psalm  books,  one  hundred  tracts,  with  two  hundred  catechisiBS, 
and  as  many  primers;  for  which  when  received  we  promise  punctoal 
payment."  The  King  sent  them  three  clergymen,  Andrew  BadBiaD, 
Eric  Biork,  and  Jonas  Auren,  and  the  following  books,  as  a  doaaticm:^ 

30  BibleS;  10  printed  by  Vankis  a&d  20  by  Keifler. 

6  Books  of  Homilies;  2  Cabinets  of  Treasure;  2  of  MoeUer's;  2  of  Latb»- 
in^'s. 
150  Kanoak. 
100  Beligioos  treatises  of  diiSiBrent  kinds,  viz,  12  by  Kelliogiiu;  Gardra  «f 

Paradise;  Atlice,  etc. 
100  Books  of  Common  Prayer  and  Hymns* 
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« Clay,  68.  «/ftW,  66. 

3  Ibid,  84.    Holm's  Description  of  the  ProYlnce  of  New  Swedes. 

«  Hotcbkin,  16.  »  Clay,  42-56.    AcreUos,  I81-^>2. 
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2  Eeclcsiasticiil  Aeta. 

2  Church  Begolationfl. 
100  Catechisms  of  Arebbifihop  Snobilins. 
300  Compends  of  ArcbbiBbop  Snobilins. 
400  Primers. 
500  Catechisms  iu  tho  Indian  language. 

lese  books^  together  wi&  the  few  that  remfuned  of  those  brought 

on  the  first  voyage,  comprised  the  entire  literary  stock  of  the 
lish  settlemeiits.  They  were  distributed  ^^  in  such  wise  that  those 
have  a  large  household  and  many  who  can  read  shonld  have  the 
) books,  and  those  who  had  less,  fewer  books;  and  those  who  could 
ise  a  large  book,  a  manual,  Golden  Olenodium,  etc.,  should  have  n 
ihism  or  an  A  B  O  book,  and  teach  themselves  first,  and  those  now 
red  with  books  should  remember  to  use  them  faithfully.''  Those  who 
ved  books  vere  exhorted  to  ^remember  €rod's  house  with  soino 
jy  as  a  thank  offering,  each  one  in  proportion  to  books  received."* 
e  second  lot  of  books  was  sent  in  1G90  by  King  Charles  XII,  of 
len.  Biork  had  written  the  King  that  a  large  part  of  those  iiist 
were  not  received.  Therefore  the  King  immediately  forwarded  a 
t  number  <rf  unbound  books.' 

lother  donation  was  received  firom  Charles  XII  in  1705,  and  was 
Ily  divided  between  the  church  at  Wicaco  and  that  at  Christina, 
donation  consisted  of — 

4  Kew  church  BlMes,  royal  lolio. 
40  nibies,  octavoy  printed  in  Amsterdam. 

4  Psalm  books,  quarto. 
300  Swedish  psalm  books,  of  which  100  aro  octavo  and  tho  rest  duodecimo, 

but  40  of  them  unbound. 
44  Autobiography,  16mo. 

6  Specnla  religiona  blaasnla. 

2  Childrenls  Ibooks. 

2  Sermons  <m  His  Hoyal  Majesty's  Tictory  at  diacool 

3  Christ's  bloody  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.' 

1712  there  were  sent  over  with  Hesselius  and  Lidenius  "10  copies 
ios  regalii  of  the  Bible"  and  300  Swedish  hymn  books.  Charles 
lad  donated  them  four  years  beforoy  but  their  coming  was  delayed 
a  war  with  Peter  the  Great.*  Eev.  Gabriel  Naesman  brought  over 
i3y  at  a  cost  of  1012  Swedish  dollars,'^  a  fresh  sujiply^  consisting  of 
allowing  books: 

3  Copioa  of  Gezelioa's  <'  Exposition  of  ibjd  Greek  Teatanent.'' 
9  Copies  of  tho  Bible. 

3  Copies  of  Scriver's  ''Treasury  of  the  Soul." 
3  Copies  of  tho  "Concordia  Pia'^  in  Swedish. 
24  Psalm  books.  • 

rr's  Translation  of  the  Records  of  Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  Church,  14.    Clay 


m 


IT,  70.  3  Burr,  118;  Ctey,  90. 

rr,  147,  173, 197,228;  Clay,  95,  96;  Acrelius,  366-368. 

ia  dollar  is  equal  to  about  27  cents  (Aciehits,  36S). 

^y,  121;  Acrelius,  366-368,  gives  list  of  books  receiyedat  ^e  Swedish  settle- 
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In  1747  Sandiu  brought  over,  at  a  cost  of  1,000  Swedish  dollarB,  200 
copies  of  Suebilias's  Catechism  and  200  small  copies/60  copies  of  psalm 
books,  1  Bible  in  quai^to,  1  copy  of  Arndt's  "  True  Christianity,"  1  copy 
of  Hallenius's  "Concord,^  3  volumes;  1  copy  of  Gez^ius's  "Exposi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.^ 

Acrelius  and  Unander  in  1749  brought  over  2  copies  of  the  "Coa- 
cordia  Pia''  in  Swedish  and  15  copies  of  Dr.  Ernst  SaL  Cyprian's 
"  Eeasonablo  Warning  against  the  Error  that  all  Eeligions  are  equally 
Good,"  translated  into  Swedish  by  Provost  Eric  Beckman.  In  1760, 
with  Mr.  Parlin,  came  over  30  copies  of  John  Walch's  "  Thoughts  upon 
the  Sect  of  Herrnhuttersj"  and,  with  Mr.  Lidenius,  50  psalm  books 
of  Salvius's  edition. 

The  last  donation  of  books  to  the  Swedish  settlements,  so  far  as  the 
records  show,  was  made  in  1770  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.^ 

SWEDISH  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

There  was  now  a  goodly  supply  of  books,  and  the  want  of  teacners 
to  impart  instruction  in  them  speedily  manifested  itself. 

Biork  complained  that  the  ministers  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  "pay 
proper  attention  to  the  education  of  youth.''  The  congregations  were 
scattered  and  the  youth  requiring  instruction  numerous.*  Aid  was 
therefore  sought  from  Sweden.  Bishop  Swedberg,  counsellor  of  the 
Swedish  King,  Charles  XI,  and  father  of  the  famous  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  sent  his  own  son,  Jesper  Swedberg,  who  taught  school,  about 
1720,  for  more  than  a  year  at  Bacoon  Church,  east  of  the  Delaware.' 

As  early  as  1708  John  Club  taught  the  Swedish  school  at  Wicaco.* 
Frederick,  King  of  Sweden,  donated  two  pieces  of  jubilee  medals  to  two 
Swedish  schoolmasters  in  Kew  Sweden  in  1841,*  which  is  an  evidence 
that  the  existence  of  schools  in  the  Swedish  settlements  was  by  this 
time  recognized  in  the  mother  country. 

SWEN  OOLSBERa. 

The  first  schoolmaster  of  whom  we  have  record  at  Christina  was 
Swen  Colsberg.^  On  the  22d  of  October,  1699,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  congregations  to  act  as  bell-ringer,  and,  as  the  salary  proved  inade- 
quate for  his  support,  they  "  took  him  especially  for  a  schoolmaster," 
and  agreed  to  gather  for  him  18  or  20  children  in  the  house  of 
Peter  Mouuson.  Preparations  were  made  the  next  spring  to  build  a 
scboolhouse,  and  "sufficient  timber  was  cut  on  the  glebe  wood  lot, 

» Burr,  486. 
«Clay,  66,  72. 

3  Acrclins,  Introduction,  xxi,  324.    Swedberg  or  Svedberg. 
♦Old  Mixon,  153;  Wickeraham,  79. 
*  Acrelius,  371;  Burr,  282. 

«Burr,  69,  78,  79,  122,  134;  AcreUus,  270;  Burr's  translation  is  the  chief  source  of 
infonnation  concerning  Swen  Colsberg. 
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rty-three  pieces,  20  feet  loDg;  but  on  account  of  the  sickness  and 
lier  hindrances  nothing  further  was  done  about  it,  and  the  timler 
IS  never  brought  forward.  Early  in  May  the  schoolkeeping  in  Bok- 
a^  was  discontinued,  partly  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  sick- 
ss  and  some  other  causes,  particularly  that  some  inconsiderate  per- 
ns neglected  to  keep  their  children  steadily  at  school,  though  they 
jre  diligently  and  thoroughly  taught,  and  so  things  did  not  progeed 
they  ought,  and  the  teacher  got  little  for  his  pains."  Swen  Coin- 
rg,  disheartened,  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  school,  when 
ran  Anderson  removed  from  his  own  dwelling  and  left  it  to  him 
mtirely  free  for  a  half  year  to  keep  school  in,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
ad  to  plant,  and  Jasper  Walraven,  of  his  goodness  to  help  ^forward 
lat  he  saw  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  viz,  the  education  of  the  chil- 
en,  gave  also  not  only  a  piece  of  ground  for  cultivation,  but  also 
omised  him  free  board  for  two  months,  which  he  stood  to.  •  •  • 
le  10th  of  June,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Swen  Colsberg  began  his 
hoolkeeping  for  a  half  year  at  the  above-named  place."  This  faith- 
l  schoolmaster,  bell-ringer,  and  reader  died  January  22, 1710;  "a  no- 
lall  loss,"  writes  Biork,  "to  me  and  the  congregation,  on  account  of 
B  useful  work  amongst  us."  The  records  tell  us  nothing  more  about 
e  educational  career  of  this  "  well-known  and  proper  person ; "  but  the 
od  name  he  left  lo  posterity  is  adequate  evidence  of  his  good  work, 

AEVID  HEBNBOHM. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1716,  the  Christina  congregation  decided  to  invite 
rvid  Hembohm,  the  "quiet  and  capable"  schoolmaster  at  Wicaco,  to 
ke  charge  of  their  school,  promising  him  as  "honorable  and  satisfac- 
ry  support"  as  was  "aflForded  in  the  upper  congregation."  But  the 
vitation  was  declined  because  "he  had  already  made  a  good  begiii- 
ug  in  instructing  certain  of  the  upper  congregation's  children,  so  that 
I  could  not  soon  be  spared  without  detriment  to  them."*  Arvid  Heni- 
»hm  had  studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Skara,  and  first  went  out  with 
r.  Anders  Silvius,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  with  Consul  De  Beche  at 
sbon.  He  came  to  this  country  "at  his  own  prompting,  in  the  year 
13,  but  provided  with  good  testimonials  as  to  his  learning  and  ability." 
He  was  employed  as  schoolmaster  at  Wicaco  for  some  years.  Then 
I  was  invested  with  license  to  preach  by  Bishop  Swedberg  and  acted 
lay  reader  in  the  church.' 

JOHAN  GIODINa  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

Failing  to  secure  the  services  of  Arvid  Hembohm,  the  Christina  con- 
egation  engaged  Johan  Gioding,  who  "had  formerly  on  this  side  as 

Bokton  was  sitnated  across  the  Brandy  wine,  opposite  Cbristina,  and  supported 
9  same  Bohool  (Burr,  58). 
'  Burr,  156,  227,  228. 

'  Acrelius,  219;  Clay,  101;  Wickersham,  79. 
3064  DEL 2 
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well  as  the  other  side  of  the  river  done  the  young  good  service."  Johan 
GustafsBon  offered  to  furnish  both  house  and  board  for  the  schoolmas- 
ter; and  the  pastor.  Mans  Gustafeson,  Gustaf  Gustafsson,  Johan  Stal- 
copj  and  Ante  Yainan's  wife,  Margaretta,  agreed  to  pay  him  as  "wages 
30  shillings  for  each  child,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  cougregation  at 
liberty  to  send  their  children  whenever  they  please  and  agree  on  the 
termi;  the  best  they  can-" 

The  school  was  opened  in  Johan  Gusta&son's  house  June  17,  1717. 
The  pastor  was  present  with  as  many  of  the  parents  as  could  attend, 
and  "after  previously  calling  upon  God  with  singing  and  prayer  and  a 
godly  talk  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  examined  the  children  aB 
to  their  proficiency  and  then  recommended  them  to  Mr.  Gioding,  the 
names  of  which  children  are  here  inserted: 

1.  Gustaf  Johan  Gustafsson,  9  years  old,  can  read  his  catechism  tolerably  well  and 

also  answers  very  well  various  qnestions  of  Christian  instruction. 

2.  Po  tor  Johan  Gustafsson,  7  years  old,  recites  the  Ten  Commandments  tolerably  welL 

3.  Mary  Gecns,  9  years  old,  can  read  Swedish  and  say  the  Ten  Commandmente. 

4.  Gustaf  MAns  Gusta&son,  7  years  old,  can  read  Swedish  tolerably  well. 

5.  Milus  GustaTs  daughter,  Annika,  6  years  old,  can  ^ell  Swedish  tolerably  wcQ. 
£,  All  dors  GustaPs  daughter,  Catherina,  12  years  old,  can  read  iu  a  book,  but  mnst 

hegm  to  learn  to  spell  right. 

7.  Peter  Stalcop  Johansson's  son,  5  years  old,  knows  the  letters. 

8.  Margaretta,  the  late  Foter  Staloop's  daughter,  11  yeaza  old,  reads  Swedish  indif- 

ferently well,  hut  most  learn  to  spell  anew. 

9.  Thomas  Davis,  11  years  old,  can  speU  Swedish  a  little. 

10.  Aiiuika,  Anders  Gustaf's  dangfater,  8  years  old,  can  spell  a  httle. 

11.  Ante  Vainan's  son,  Lars,  7  years  old,  knows  the  letters. 

On  April  8,  1718,  the  "  pastor  met  with  Mr.  Gioding  and  all  the 
scholars  in  the  house  of  Johan  Stalcop,inpresenceof  most  of  the  parents 
of  the  children,  to  have  a  formal  closing  of  the  past  school-keeping, 
whifh  began  June  17, 1717,  and  had  been  sometime  since  endedj  that  it 
might  be  known  by  a  proper  examination  how  much  improvement  the 
children  had  made,  and,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  parents,  dismiss 
Mr.  Gioding  from  his  school  work.  The  pastor  ox>ened  the  exercises 
with  a  godly  prayer  and  appropriate  remarics,  after  which  Mr.  Giod- 
ing, in  his  praiseworthy  manner,  according  to  the  methwl  of  His  Hi^h 
Worthiness,  Bishop  Swedberg,  in  the  beginning  of  his  catechism,  asked 
questions  regarding  the  most  imjwrtant  Christian  doctrines  requiring 
proof  from  Holy  Scripture,  to  which  questions  of  Mr.  Gioding^  to  the 
surprise  and  gratification  of  all,  they  ansiyered  promptly  and  boldly, 
and  so  quickly  confirmed  their  answers  by  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  all  the  company  present  could  not  refrain  fipom  glorifying  God 
with  tears  of  joy  and  gladness  for  their  children's  quick  memory  and 
attainments  and  the  schoolmaster's  diligence  and  circumspection,  who 
all  that,  only  by  conversation  and  without  any  book,  had  impressed 
upon  the  memories  of  the  children,  and  that  there  had  been  no  fault 
in  teaching  them  reading  the  pastor  proved  by  having  them  read  por- 
tions of  the  psalms  selected  by  him,  and  found  to  his  great  satistao- 
tion  that  they  could  read  Swedish  welL 
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"Of  all  the  children  who  were  enrolled  on  the  17th  of  June,  1717,  there 
were  none  absent  except  Mary  Geens,  Thomas  Dayis,  and  Anders  Gus- 
taPs  daughter,  Oatherina,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  the  other 
children,  not  being  able  to  attend  school  constantly,  though  the  last- 
mentioned,  Catherina,  is  very  well  advanced^  considering  the  little  time 
she  was  able  to  be  present. 

"When  all  was  gone  through  with  the  pastor  concluded  the  examina- 
tion with  a  children's  hymn  and  a  blessing  on  the  children,  whereupon 
all  separated  toward  evening  with  mutual  pleasure  and  congratula- 
tions.''^ 

This  nal've  description  of  a  Swedish  school  in  Delaware,  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  valuable,  shows  both  the  interest  of  the  Swedes  in  educa- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  instniction  given. 

Johan  Gioding's  influence  was,  however,  not  confined  to  teaching. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  leader  among  his  people  j  for,  when  the  books 
arrived  from  Sweden,  he,  says  Acrelius,  "  admonished  the  peoi)le  not 
only  to  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  but  also  that  each  one  should 
make  his  church  some  acknowledgment  for  each  book.  He  also  encoui'- 
aged  his  people  to  contribute  i)eltry,  fox  skins,  raccoon  skins,  sables, 
etc,  which  were  sent  home,  some  to  Queen  Ulrica  and  some  to  the 
Bishop  of  Skara.  Sometimes  ho  discussed  their  doctrines  with  the 
Quakers,  and  refuted  their  ideas  in  regard  to  dancing,"  etc.*  Gioding 
died  on  the  last  day  of  1719  or  the  first  day  of  1720. 

HERE  NILS  FOBSBEEa  AND   OTHER  SCHOOLMASTEES. 

As  early  as  1722  the  burden  of  supporting  separate  schools  was  so 
keenly  felt  that  some  of  the  Swedes  concluded  that  they  '^  would  them- 
selves instruct  their  children  after  they  had  learned  to  read  English." 
But  f]rom  that  time  until  the  coming  of  Acrelius,  in  1749,  it  is  said,  no 
Swedish  schools  were  kept  and  the  children  went  to  English  school- 
masters, who  taught  them  simply  to  read.^    Acrelius  urged  upon  his 
congregation  the  importance  of  preserving  in  its  purity  the  Swedish 
language,  which  "  had  very  much  fallen  out  of  use,"  and  advised  them 
to  employ  as  schoolmaster  Herr  Kils  Forsberg,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lund,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Gotheberg  and  offered  his 
Bervices.    "  Some  of  the  congregation  seemed  to  be  wUling,  and  as 
ordinary  school  keeping  did  not  seem  practicable  on  account  of  the 
scattered  situation  of  the  families  about  the  country,  he  was  received 
into   their  houses,  taking  up  his  abode  first  with  one  and  then  with 
another,  and  thus  instructing  their  children.*    During  the  winter  he 
tanght  in  a  private  bouse,  and  in  the  summer  of  1750  near  the  church, 
Snt  being  unwell  throughout  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter,  and 
receiving  x>oot  supi)ort  from  his  school,  he  gave  it  up.    In  1758  Ue 
**  1>egan  to  keep  school  in  Swedish  in  the  house  by  the  church  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Timothy  Stedham,  but  children  were  few  and  only  from  the 

« Bnrr,  231, 235-238, 245, 240, 261.  'Burr,  422.    ^^  ^ 
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neighboring  house,  therefore  it  seemed  in  the  beginning  that  this  school 
keeping  could  not  last  long."*  Here  endeth  the  record  of  Swedish 
schools  at  Christina. 

The  records  of  the  Swedish  settlements  at  Wicaco  (near  Philadelphia) 
and  Kacoon^  (now  Swedesboro)  have  not  been  translated  or  pubUshed 
and  were  therefore  not  accessible  to  the  writer,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  spirit  which  called  forth  schools  at  Christina  also  operated 
at  Wicaco  and  Bacoon.    A  few  names  of  schoolmasters,  besides  Swed- 
berg,  have  crept  into  the  records  at  Christina  and  the  narrative  of  Acre- 
lius.    Brunjan,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Jonas  Aur^n,  was  lay  re^er  and  school- 
master at  Eacoon  about  1796.^     John  Club  taught  the  Swedish  school 
at  Wicaco*  in  1708  and  was  succeeded  by  Arvid  Hembohm.   ^Gabriel 
Naesman,  pastor  at  Wicaco  from  1743  to  1750,  made  an  agreement  in 
the  latter  year  "with  a  congregation  in  New  Jersey  to  preach  there 
every  other  Sunday,  and  in  the  city  taught  a  school  in  German,  French, 
and  Latin.^^    A  private  record  states  that  when  Mr.  Peter  Kalm,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  in  the  University  of  Abo,  came  to  this  country  in  1748 
for  the  purpose  of  "discovering  and  collecting  seeds  and  plants  which 
might  with  advantage  be  transferred  to  Sweden,"  he  brought  with  him 
a  young  Swede  named  Eeinike,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish 
schools  in  West  Jersey.^     Other  Swedish  schoolmasters  concerning 
whom  we  know  scarcely  more  than  their  names  were  Hans  Stftlt,  who 
taught  ou  the  Jersey  side,  Lenmayer,  andOlof  Malander.*^ 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  protracted  struggle  for  separate  and  distinct  Swedish  schools 
was  abandoned  before  the  Revolution  and  their  subsequent  history  was 
merged  into  that  of  the  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  After  the  coming  of  the  English  in  1682,  many 
of  the  Swedes  began  gi  adually  to  drop  their  native  speech.  Education  in 
the  Swedish  language  declined  and  it  became  customary  for  Swedish 
children  first  to  learn  to  read  English  and  then  the  tongue  of  their  fathers.* 
Acrelius  said  that  all  children  in  his  day  could  read  English, write,  and 
cipher.^  More  attention  was  doubtless  given  to  reading  than  to  writ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  early  period,  for  many  made  their  mark  instead 
of  signing  their  names  to  documents.  House  instruction  by  the  pastor 
was  the  last  flickering  light  of  education  among  the  Swedes.^ 

CONCLUSION. 

Opinions  concerning  education  in  the  Swedish  settlements  differ 
widely.    Bancroft,  with  his  usual  sincerity,  declares — and  he  is  sup- 

»  Burr,  432.    Acrelius,  303.  " 

'  Wicaco  is  also  written  Wicacoa;  Racoon,  Raccoon,  or  Ratcong. 
»  Acrelius,  320.  *  Oldmixon,  153 ;  Wicker8liam,79.  *  Acrelius,  257. 

•This  record  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  W.  Irwan,  of  Philadelphia,  who  far- 
nished  the  writer  with  the  fact. 


»  Acrelius,  352.  •  AcreUus,  308,  351. 
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ported  by  the  testimony  of  Biork  and  Eudman — that  "  their  children, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  want  of  teachers  and  of  Swedish  books, 
were  well  instructed."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  Ferris,  writing  in  1846, 
remarks:  "Education  was  neglected  5  the  active  energies  of  the  mind  had 
either  run  wild  or  been  depressed,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  there 
had  been  very  little  advancement.  •  •  •  .  They  had  suflFered  griev- 
ously for  want  of  that  kind  of  government  which  calls  into  action  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  powers  of  man.''  *  Penn,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary, calls  the  Swedes  "  a  plain,  strong,  industrious  people,"  and  adds : 
"I  see  few  young  men  more  sober  or  industrious."  *  Acrelius,  writing 
in  1759,  displays  a  low  opinion  of  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  the 
first  Swedish  settlers.  He  says:  "Forty  years  back,  our  people 
scarcely  knew  what  a  school  was.  The  first  Swedish  and  Holland  set- 
tlers were  a  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant  people,  who  brought  up  their 
children  in  the  same  ignorance,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  natives  of  V^ 
the  country  can  neither  write  nor  cipher,  and  that  very  few  of  them  f  ^ 
are  qualified  for  any  office  under  the  government.  None,  whether  boys 
or  girls,  are  now  growing  up  who  can  not  read  English,  write,  and 
cipher."^  As  a  balance  to  the  opinion  of  Acrelius  should  be  repeated 
the  words  of  Biork,  in  1697,  "  They  can  all  read  tolerably  well,"  *  and  of 
Budman,  in  the  same  year,  "Almost  everyone  can  read."* 

These  statements  are  less  contradictory  than  at  first  sight  they  appear. 
None  of  them  affirm  that  at  any  period  were  there  the  best  facilities  for 
education  in  the  Swedish  settlements.  They  disagree  chiefly  because 
scarcely  any  two  of  them  refer  exactly  to  the  same  period.  Bancroft  and 
Ferris  philosophize  concerning  the  whole  period,  but  while  the  former 
is  supported  by  contemporary  evidence  the  latter  stands  almost  alone. 
Penn  refers  to  1683,  Biork  and  Eudman  refer  to  1697,  while  Acrelius 
deals  particularly  with  the  period  1749-1759,  and  only  in  a  general  way 
with  education  in  the  earlier  period. 

It  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  then,  that  at  least  the  thesis  laid  down  at 
the  outset  is  true,  viz,  the  educational  system  of  Sweden  was  transplanted 
to  the  Swedish  settlements.  As  in  Sweden,  education  was  conducted 
by  the  church,  a  State  institution,  so  in  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware 
the  educational  status  was  determined  primarily  by  the  condition  of 
the  church  and  the  character  of  its  ministers.  When  the  church  flour- 
ished under  zealous  ministers  the  cause  of  education  prospered.  Where 
religious  interest  declined,  education  languished.  The  church  was 
usually  the  schoolhouse  and  the  minister  frequently  the  schoolmaster, 
although  a  few  earnest  non-ministerial  schoolmasters  came  over  from 
time  to  time  and  private  houses  sometimes  served  as  schoolhouses. 
Finally,  distinctive  Swedish  schools  were  abandoned  when  the  Swedes 
elected  English-speaking  clergymen  to  preach  to  them  and  abandoned 
tlieir  own  tongue. 

>  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  510.  *  Clay,  68,  72. 

«  Wickeraham,  12.  » Ibid,  71 

•Acrelius,  351.    Wickerpham,  12.  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 


CHAPTER  n. 
EDTJOATION  AMONG  THE  DUTCH. 


EABLT  SETTLBHENTS. 

"The  Netherlands  divide  with  England  the  glory  of  having  planted 
the  first  colonies  in  the  United  States.'^  ^  Close  upon  the  heels  of  Henry 
Hudson,  Heudrick  Christiaensen  and  "  the  worthy  Adriaen  Block,"  in 
1613,  sailed  into  the  waters  of  New  York  and  brought  back  with  them 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  New  Netherlands  that  Dutch  trading 
posts  were  at  once  established  on  its  soil.'  In  1G26,  Manhattan  Island, 
purchased  from  the  natives  for  the  paltry  sum  of  $24,  furnished  a  site 
for  New  Amsterdam,  the  embryonic  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
Thence,  as  well  as  from  the  mother  country,  traders  explored  the  adya- 
cent  lands,  and,  under  the  charter  of  the  United  New  Netherland  Com- 
pany, settlements  sprang  up  in  Conn^ticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  The  first  Dutch  colony  in  Delaware, 
including  more  than  thirty  souls,  was  planted  in  1631  on  Lewes  Creek, 
near  Cape  Henlopen,  but  was  soon  exterminated  by  the  Indians  in 
revenge  for  the  death  of  their  chief  at  the  hands  of  Gillis  Hosset,  the 
superintendent  of  the  settlement.  The  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore  in 
1632  gave  the  Dutch  an  English  rival  before  they  could  wrest  the  soil 
of  Delaware  from  the  nutives.^  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Dutch  made 
90  important  settlement  in  Delaware  until  1657,  when  New  Amstel,  now 
New  Castle,  was  founded  by  colonists  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND  IN  THE  SEVENTEENGPQ  OENTUBY. 

Holland,  like  Sweden,  early  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  education. 
Thence  it  was  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  obtained  the  germs  of  that 
educational  system  which  has  made  New  England  foremost  in  the 
Western  world  in  education.  There,  also,  William  Penn,  who,  if  we 
may  trust  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell^  <^  was  half  a  Dutchman,"  probably 
learned  those  broad  educational  principles  which  he  tried  to  apply  iu 

^  BonoToft,  I,  475. 
«I6uJ.,  1,489. 
•iftid.,  I,  499, 600. 
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Pennsylvania,^  "  Holland  was,  without  doubt,"  says  Wickersham, "  the 
fii'st  country  in  Europe  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools  similar 
to  the  schools  now  known  by  that  name.''*  The  interest  of  the  House 
of  Orange  in  public  education  appears  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  John  of  Kassau  to  his 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Orange:  "  You  must  urge  upon  the  States  Gen- 
eral that  they  should  estabUsh  free  schools,  where  children  of  quality, 
as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum  could  be  well  and  ehrist- 
ianly  educated  and  brought  up.''^  <*  Schools  were  everywhere,  1585, 
provided,"  says  Broadhead,  "  at  the  public  expense  with  good  school- 
masters to  instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education;  and  the  consistories  of  the  church  took  zealous  care  to  have 
their  youth  thoroughly  taught  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles  of 
Beligion.''^  As  in  Sweden  so  in  Holland  the  church  early  gained  con- 
trol over  education,  for  a  general  ecclesiastical  body  resolved  in  '1574 
that  "  the  servants  of  the  church  shall  determine  when  schools  shall 
be  established,  the  schoolmaster  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  shall 
sign  a  pledge  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  teach 
the  children  the  Catechism  and  all  other  knowledge  which  is  useful  to 
them.''^ 

Therefore  we  may  expect  to  see  in  New  Netherlands  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation combined  with  that  of  religion  and  may  gauge  the  status  of  the 
one  largely  by  the  condition  of  the  other. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SCHOOLS  AT  MANHATTAN. 

The  planting  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  America  wasffor  the  most  part 
the  work  of  the  West  India  Company  and  its  leader,  Willem  Usselinx.* 
That  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  educational  problem  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  state  papers  indicate.  The  charter  of  freedoms, 
privileges,  and  exemptions  granted  by  the  States-General  of  Holland 
to  the  lords  and  patroons  of  Kew  Netherlands,  1630  to  1635,  provides  in 
section  28  that  <*  the  Patroons  shall  also  particularly  exert  themselves 
to  find  speedy  means  to  maintain  a  Clergyman  and  Schoolmaster,  in 
order  that  Divine  Service  and  zeal  for  religion  may  be  planted  in  that 
country,  and  shall  send,  at  first,  a  Comforter  of  the  sick  thither."^   The 

>  Tho  educational  principles,  as  well  as  the  legal  and  political  features  of  Penn's 
celebrated  code  for  Pennsylyania,  bear  evidences  of  a  Dutch  influence  wbicli  wos 
exerted  over  Pean  not  only  by  his  mother^  a  clever  Dutchwoman,  but  also  by  his  ex- 
tensive travels  in  Holland,  his  excellent  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  tongue,  and  his 
sojourn  in  the  historic  city  of  Emden,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  traces  tho  first  use  of 
tlie  written  secret  ballot  used  for  the  election  of  civil  magistrates.  See  Campbeirs 
Tlie  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  especially  I,  xxx ;  II,  207,  418,  491, 
434. 

«  Wickersham,  3, 4. 

»  Ihid.,  4. 

'^  Jameson's  Willem  Usselinx  in  Papers  of  American  Historical  Association,  n,  161 
ff. ;  Wickersham,  8. 


^  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  i,  99. 
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articles  and  conditions  for  emigrants  to  New  Netherlands,  drawn  up  in 
1638  by  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam,  contain  the  following:  "Bach 
householder  and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax  and  public  charge  as 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  comfortera 
of  the  sick,  schoolmasters,  and  such  like  necessary  officers."*  The 
Dutch  at  Manhattan  established  schools  at  public  expense  as  early  as 
1633.  "Adam  Roelansen  was  the  first  distinctive  schoolmaster,"  says 
Wickersham,  "and  the  school  he  taught^  has  continued  in  operation  to 
the  present  day,*"the  oldest  school  in  the  United  States.''* 

In  1642  parties  to  marriage  contracts  in  the  New  Netherlands  were 
required  to  promise  "to  bring  up  their  children  decently,  according  to 
their  ability,  to  keep  them  at  school,  and  to  let  them  learn  reading, 
writing,  and  a  good  trade."*  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  "bur- 
gomasters" and  "  schepens"  of  New  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Alexander  Oarolus 
Curtius  was  sent  over  by  the  West  India  Company  in  1659  to  act  as 
Latin  master  at  a  salary  of  500  guilders.^  Dominie  Aegidius  Lnyck 
succeeded  him  in  1662  and  brought  the  school  so  much  prosperity  that 
pupils  were  attracted  from  Fort  Orange,  Albany,  South  Eiver  (as  the 
Delaware  was  then  called),  and  Virginia.  When  the  English,  in  1664, 
wrested  New  York  from  the  Dutch,  "the  claims  of  the  poor  to  an  equal 
support  and  of  the  youth  to  an  education  were  not  neglected.  »  •  • 
Schools  existed  in  almost  every  town  and  village  at  the  close  of  this 
administration."* 

SCHOOLS  AND  SOHOOLMASTEBS  IN  DELAWARE. 

The  first  provii^on  made  by  the  Dutch  for  education  in  Delaware 
occurs  in  the  conditions  oflfered  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1656  to 
settlers  on  the  Delaware  Eiver.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  agreed  to 
"send  thither  a  proper  person  for  schoolmaster,  who  shall  also  read  the 
toly  Scriptures  and  set  the  Psalms. 

"  The  city  of  Amsterdam  shall  provisionally  and  until  further  oppor- 
tunity provide  the  salary  of  said  schoolmaster.''^ 

At  New  Amstel  (now  New  Castle)  the  city  of  Amsterdam  "  shall  cause 
to  be  erected  about  the  market,  or  in  a  more  convenient  place,  a  public 
building  suitable  for  divine  service;  iteniy  also  a  house  for  a  school, 
which  can  likewise  be  occupied  by  a  person  who  will  hereafter  he 
sexton,  psalm-setter,  and  schoolmaster;  the  city  shall  besides  have  a 
house  built  for  the  minister.'^*  No  record  has  been  found  showing 
that  a  schoolhouse  was  really  erected  at  New  Castle  at  this  time,  nor, 
indeed,  that  one  existed  in  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  before  the  year 
1682.    The  first  Dutch  schoolmaster  in  Delaware  of  whom  we  have 

1  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  112, 123. 

^Wickersham,  9. 

'  Blockmarks  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Education,  131. 

<  Wickersham,  10. 

^Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  series,  v,  267;  Hazard,  22L 

«ITew  York  Colonial  Documents,  i,  020. 
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record  was  Evert  Pietersen,  wlio  came  out  to  Kew  Amstel  in  165C  with 
the  first  body  of  emigrants  from  Amsterdam.  He  had  "  passed  a  good 
examination  before  the  classis"  and  accompanied  the  emigrants  as 
schoolmaster  and  Ziehen- TroosteVy  "  to  read  God's  word  aod,  lead  in 
singing''  until  the  arrival  of  a  clergymau.^  That  he  at  once  organized 
a  school  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the  first  letter,  dated 
August  19,  1657,  which  he  sent  to  Holland.    He  says: 

Wo  arrived  here  at  the  South  River  on  the  25th  April,  and  found  twenty  families 
there,  mostly  Swedes,  not  more  than  five  or  six  families  belonging  to  our  nation. 
*    *    *    I  already  begin  to  keep  school  and  have  twenty-five  children,  etc.« 

In  the  expense  account  of  the  colony  for  the  period  from  1659  to  1662 
Evert  Pietersen  is  set  down  as  having  received  somewhat  more  than 
1,000  florins.^  He  seems  to  have  left  New  Castle  before  1602,  and  was 
next  found  at  New  York  engaged  in  teaching,  when  the  city,  in  1664, 
fell  into  English  hands.  Arent  Eversen  Molenaer  probably  succeeded 
Pietersen  at  New  Castle,  for  the  expense  account  already  mentioned 
records  the  payment  to  him  in  1660  of  150  florins  lor  similar  services. 
The  last  Dutch  schoolmaster  at  New  Castle  whom  the  records  name 
was  Abelius  Zetscoven.  He  appears  to  have  been  minister  also,  but 
his  reputation  as  schoolmaster  outstripped  his  fame  as  minister,  for  the 
people  of  Tinnekonk  in  1663  tried  in  vain  to  secure  him  to  instruct  their 
young/ 

Concerning  Dutch  schools  in  other  sections  of  Delaware,  there  is  little 
to  relate.  A  direct  descendant^  of  Wiltbank,  who  was  appointed 
^*  Schout  ^  at  Lewes  in  1672,^  asserts  that  he  settled  at  Lewes  about 
1650,  when  it  was  merely  an  Indian  village,  and  soon  afterwards 
donated  a  lot  for  a  schoolhouse,  but  whether  one  was  actually  con- 
structed is  not  known. 

Hazard,  referring  to  the  year  1654,  says:  "Andreas  Hudde,  late 
commandant  of  Fort  Nassau,  applies  to  director-general  and  council  to 
be  appointed  gchoolmaster." 

This  brief  sketch  closes  the  history  of  Dutch  education  in  Delaware, 
but  we  should  err  were  we  to  infer  from  its  meagerness  that  there  was 
no  education  during  this  period.  As  in  Holland  the  church  served  as 
schoolhouse  and  the  clergyman  as  schoolmaster  and  ZieTcen-Troostery 
so  in  the  Dutch  settlements  education  filtered  down  to  the  young 
tbrough  the  same  uncertain  medium. 

'  Brodhead's  History  of  New  York,  i,  631. 

2  Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  series,  v,  289. 

3/Wd.,  419.  Wlckersliam  (12)  asserts  that  Evert  Pietersen  "received  some  1,400 
florins,''  but  does  not  cite  his  authority.  The  writer  therefore  accepts  the  statement 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

"*  Hazard,  363.  Acrelios  (p.  101)  says  Abeliua  SeUkoom,  whom  Hazard  regards  as 
Abelius  Zetscoven,  "never  presided  over  any  congregation  on  South  Kiver  as  an 
ordained  minister." 

»  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Milford,  Del.,  who  communicated  with  the  writer  through  Miss 
Mary  T.  Hall.  The  story  is  a  family  tradition,  worthy  of  note,  at  least,  even  if  we 
aro  not  sure  of  its  accuracy, 

« Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  seriee,  v, 618.  Digitized  by  GOOQIC 
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A  TYPICAL  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 

The  following  agreement  between  Johannes  von  Bckkelen,  accepted 
sclioolmaster  and  chorister,  and  the  town  of  Platbush,  Long  Island, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  w^n  the  manner  of  conducting  Dutch  and  other 
schools  in  this  country  two  hundred  years  ago:  * 

Art.  1.  The  school  shall  hegln  at  8  o'clock,  and  go  ont  at  11;  BhaU  hegin  again  at 
1  o'clock  and  end  at  4.    The  hell  shall  ho  rung  heforp  the  school  commences. 

Art.  2.  When  school  begins,  one  of  the  children  shall  read  the  morning  prayer  as 
it  stands  in  the  catechism,  and  close  with  the  prayer  before  dinner;  and  in  the  after- 
noon,  the  same.  The  evening  school  shall  hegin  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  close 
by  Hinging  a  psalm. 

Art.  3.  He  shall  instruct  the  children  in  the  common  prayers,  and  in  the  questioiu 
and  answers  of  the  catechism  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  enable  them  to  say 
thcui  better  on  Sunday  in  the  church. 

Art.  4.  Ho  shall  bo  required  to  keep  his  school  nine  months  in  succession,  from 
September  to  June,  one  year  with  another;  and  shall  always  be  present  himselfl 

AuT.  5.  He  shall  be  chorister  of  the  church,  keep  the  church  clean,  ring  the  bell 
threu  times  before  the  people  assemble,  and  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  the  chnrcli 
between  the  second  and  third  ringing  of  the  bell;  after  the  third  ringing  he  shall 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  twelve  articles  of  our  faith,  and  then  set  the 
psahus.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  third  ringing  of  the  bell,  he  shall  read  a  short 
cha])tor  or  one  of  the  psalms  of  David,  as  the  congregation  aro  assembling;  after- 
wards he  shall  again  sing  a  psalm  or  hymn. 

AuT.  6.  When  the  minister  shall  preach  at  Brooklyn  or  Utrecht,  he  shaU  bo  boond 
to  read  twice  before  the  congregation,  from  the  book  used  for  the  purpose.  Ho  shall 
hear  the  children  recite  the  questions  and  answers  out  of  the  catechism  on  Sunday, 
and  instruct  them  therein. 

Akt.  7.  He  shall  provide  a  basin  of  water  for  the  administration  of  lioly  baptiam, 
and  furnish  the  minister  with  the  name  of  the  child  to  be  baptized,  for  which  he 
shall  receive  twelve  stivers  in  wampum  for  every  baptism,  from  the  parents  or 
sponsors.  He  shall  furnish  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion  at  the  charge  of  the 
church.    Ho  shall  also  serve  as  messenger  for  the  consistory. 

Art.  8.  He  shall  give  the  funeral  invitations,  dig  the  graves,  and  toll  the  hell; 
and  for  which  ho  shall  receive,  for  persons  of  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
twelve  guilders;  and  for  persons  under  fifteen,  eight  guilders;  and  if  he  shall  croaa 
the  river  to  New  York,  he  shall  have  four  guilders  more. 

The  school  moxey. — 1st.  He  shall  receive  for  a  speller  or  a  reader  three  guilders 
a  quarter;  and  for  a  -svriter  four  guilders,  for  the  day  school.  In  the  evening,  four 
guiitlera  for  a  speller  or  a  reader,  and  five  guilders  for  a  writer,  per  quarter. 

2d.  The  residue  of  his  salary  shall  be  four  hundred  guilders  in  wheat  (of  wampum 
value)  delivered  at  Brooklyn  Ferry,  with  the  dwelling,  pasturage,  and  meadoF 
appertaining  to  the  school. 

Done  and  agreed  upon  in  consistory,  under  the  inspection  of  the  honorable  con- 
stable and  overseers,  this  8th  of  October,  1682. 

» Thompson's  History  of  Long  Ishuid  (2  vola.,  New  York,  1873),  i,  285,  286 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH. 


THB  COMING  OP  THE  FEEENDS. 

English  settlers  were  the  last  to  colonize  Delaware,  but,  unlike  tlieir 
predecessors,  they  emigrated  from  a  land  in  which  education  could 
scarcely  be  called  either  public  or  universal.  The  Elizabethan  age 
produced  a  Shakespeare,  but  left  to  a  subsequent  age  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  public  to  read  his  works.  The  so-called  "  public  schools  ^ 
of  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  actually  private,  endowed 
schools,  admitting  free  a  few  indigent  pupils  and  controlled  only  in  a 
general  way  by  the  Government.  But  had  education  in  the  mother 
counixy  been  universal  the  English  settlers  in  Delaware  before  Penn's 
coming  were  so  few  and  so  dispersed  among  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
tliat,  however  great  their  desire  to  educate  the  young,  schools  and 
teachers  were  beyond  their  reach. 

William  Penn,  sailing  up  the  Delaware  in  1682,  passed  many  villages 
and  scattered  houses,  containing,  according  to  Oldmixon,  some  three 
thousand  souls;  *  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  English.  Of  these  the  Swedes, 
numbering  about  a  thousand  ^  and  mostly  farmers,  had  important  set- 
tlements at  Christina,  Marcus  Hook,  Chester,  and  Wicaco ;  and  churches 
at  Tinicum,  Wicaco,  and  Christina.  The  Dutch,  less  numerops  than 
the  Swedes  and  for  the  most  part  traders,  had  a  large  settlement  at 
New  Castle,  but  were  scattered  along  the  Delaware  from  Cape  Henlopen 
to  the  Brandywine.  A  single  church  at  New  Castle  was  their  only 
place  of  worship.  ^ 

English  colonies  and  isolated  English  families  had  attempted  to  settle 
along  thie  Delaware  from  1040  onwards,  but  were  usually  repelled  by 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  There  remained,  however,  in  almost  every 
settlement,  a  few  Englishmen;  some  from  New  England,  others  from 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  And  besides,  the  Quakers  had  established 
flourisliing  colonies  at  Salem  and  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  while 
many  of  that  sect  had  settled  at  Chester  and  other  points  west  of  the 
Delaware.* 

>  Watson's  AnnalS;  i,  9. 

> Ferris:  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,  129. 

•Wickeisham,  1,2. 
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The  advent  of  the  Friends,  in  1682,  contributed  to  our  civilization 
more  aggressive  and  more  intelligent  people  than  the  earlier  settlers, 
whose  political  and  social  importance  at  once  began  to  wane.  The 
supersensual  worship  and  high  ethical  ideals  of  the  Friends  bespoke 
an  educated  people,  for  the  highest  moral  culture  is  most  intelligible 
to  the  educated.  Nearly  all  could  read  and  write.  Many  of  them  were 
learned  jnen.  Penn  himself  had  studied  at  Oxford  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

DUKE  OF  YOEK'S  PROVISIONS  FOB  EDUCATION. 

Provisions  had  already  been  made  for  education  by  the  English 
authorities,  who  ruled  the  region  from  1664  to  1682,  when  the  province 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Penn  j  for,  among  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
we  find  the  following,  dated  1676: 

The  Constable  and  Overseers  are  strictly  required  frequently  to  Admonish  the 
Inhabitants  of  Instructing  their  Children  and  Servants,  in  matters  of  Religion  and 
the  Lawes  of  the  Country,  And  that  the  Parents  and  Masters  do  bring  up  their 
Children  and  Apprentices  in  some  honest  Lawfull  Calling  Labour  or  Employment 
And  if  any  ChUdren  or  Servants  become  rude,  stubome  or  unruly  refusing  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  their  Parents  or  Masters,  the  Constables  and  Overseers  (where  no  Ju^ 
tice  of  Peace  shall  happen  to  dweU  within  ten  miles  of  the  said  Town  or  Parish) 
have  power  upon  the  Complaint  of  their  Parents  or  Masters  to  caU  before  them  snch 
an  Offender  and  to  inflict  such  Corporal  punishment  as  the  merrit  of  their  fact  in 
their  Judgement  shall  deserve,  not  excepting  ten  Stripes,  provided  that  such  Children 
and  Servants  bo  of  sixteen  years  of  age.^ 

PENN'S  PROVISIONS  FOB  EDUCATION. 

Penn's  Frame  of  Government,  written  in  England  in  1682,  contaiitf 
the  following  provisions  for  education  in  the  New  World : 

Twelfth.  That  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all  pnh- 
lick  schools  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
inventions  in  the  said  Province.  *  *  *  And,  fourthly,  a  committee  of  manners, 
education  and  arts,  that  aU  wicked  and  scandalous  living  may  be  prevented,  and 
that  youth  may  be  successively  trained  up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  arto.^ 

Among  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  was  one  laying  the  basis 
for  industrial  education : 

Twcnty-eighlh.  That  aU  children  within  this  Province  of  the  age  of  twelve  yeaw, 
shall  bo  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skiU,  to  the  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may 
work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.* 

Penn's  last  lines  to  his  wife  and  children,  as  he  embarked  for  America, 
show  how  dear  to  his  heart  was  education,  as  well  as  the  system  he 
advocated.    Of  the  education  of  his  children  he  writes  feelingly: 

For  their  learning  be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  th*t 
is  saved ;  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and  god- 
liness, not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind,  but  ingenuity  mixed  with 


« Duke  of  York's  Book  of  Laws,  19,  20. 

«  Charter  and  Laws  of  the'^Province  of  Pennsylvania,  95, 96. 

'JTWd.,  102. 
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industry  is  good  for  the  body  and  luind  too.  I  recommend  the  useful  part  of  mathe- 
matics, as  bnilding  houses  or  ships,  measuring,  surveying,  dialling,  navigation ;  but 
agriculture  is  especially  in  my  eye;  let  my  children  be  husbandmen  andhouse- 
urives;  it  is  industrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  example.' 

THE  FIRST  LEGISLATION  IN  THE   COLONY. 

The  first  general  assembly,  which  convened  at  Chester,  December  4, 
1682,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Penn,  accepted  the  frame  and  body  of 
laws  which  Penn  had  prepared  and  printed  in  England,  inclnding  the 
educational  provisos  already  quoted.  But,  in  addition,  the  assembly 
now  passed  the  "  Great  Law,'^  consisting  of  seventy-one  chapters,  of 
which  Chapter  LX  contains  the  following  remarkable  provision : 

That  the  Laws  of  this  Province;  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  puhlisht  and  printed, 
that  every  x>er8on  may  have  the  knowledge  thereof;  And  they  shaU  he  one  of  the 
Books  taught  in  the  Schools  of  this  Province  and  territorys  thereof. ' 

This  clause  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  Friends  contemplated 
the  immediate  establishment  of  public  schools  throughout  the  province 
and  the  three  lower  counties,  as  Delaware  was  then  called. 

The  second  assembly,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1683,  passed  the  following  additional  laws  relating  to  education : 

(1)  The  governor  and  provincial  council  were  ordered  to  "  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,'^  and  to  the  former,  together  with  one-thu'd  of 
the  latter,  was  entrusted  the  ''  care  of  the  management"  of  the  "good 
education  of  youth." 

(2)  Universal  education  was  contemplated  in  the  requirement  that 
persons  having  charge  of  children  should  have  them  instructed  in  read- 
ing and  writing  before  they  were  12  years  of  age,  or  pay  a  fine  of  £5 
for  every  sound  child. 

(3)  Children  were  to  be  taught  "some  useful  trade  or  skill" — clearly 
an  anticipation  of  modern  industrial  education. 

(4)  Force,  if  necessary,  was  to  be  used  to  execute  the  law.^  The 
terms  of  this  provision  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  laws  for  com- 
pulsory education  ever  passed.  Ten  years  later  it  was  abrogated  by 
William  and  Mary,  but  was  subsequently  (1693)  reenacted  by  Governor 
Tletcher;  *  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  seccmd  formal  repeal. 

Governor  Markham's  Frame  of  Government,  granted  in  1696,  con- 
tains educational  provisions  similar  to  those  already  enumerated.^ 

ENOCH  flower's  SCHOOL. 

The  comprehensive  and  intelligent  provisions  made  by  the  founders 
and  early  assemblies  furnished  a  solid  foundation  for  that  educational 

»  Wickersham,  33. 

« Charter  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  123.    This  law  was  abro- 
gated by  William  and  Mary  in  1693. 
^Ih'id.,  142;  Wickersham,  39,  40. 

*  Charter  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  238. 
»iWd.,  251. 
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superstructure  which  the  colonists  were  authorized  and  destined  to 
erect.  Their  first  attempt  to  establish  a  school,  December,  1683,  is 
described  in  the  <^  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council,^  ^  in  the  follow- 
ing quaint  words: 

The  Got' and  PtoyU  Conncil  having  taken  into  their  SeiiooB  Consideration  the  great 
Necessity  there  is  of  a  Scool  Master  for  y«  Instruction  &  Soher  Edncation  of  Youth 
in  the  towne  of  Philadelphia.  Sent  for  Enock  flower,  an  inhabitant  of  the  said 
Towne,  who  for  twenty  Year  past  hath  been  Exercised  in  that  care  and  Imploym* 
in  England,  to  whom  having  Communicated  their  Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these 
foUowing  Terms :  to  Leame  to  read  English  4'  by  the  Quarter,  to  Leame  to  read  and 
writo  6'  by  y«  Quarter,  to  learn  to  read,  Write  and  Cast  acco*  8«  by  y«  Quarter;  for 
Boarding  a  ScoUer,  that  is  to  say,  dyet.  Washing,  Lodging,  &  Scooling,  Tetm 
pounds  for  one  whole  year. 

Enoch  Flower  is  said  to  have  come  from  Corsham,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land. He  opened  his  school,  the  first  English  school  in  the  province, 
in  October,  1683,  in  a  dwelling  built  of  pine  and  cedar  planks.' 

THE     PUBLIC     GBAMMAB      SCHOOL — GEOBaE    KEITH     AND     THOKifl 

MAKIN. 

The  council  which  established  this  school  also  had  in  view  a  higher 
school,  for  it  was  proposed  on  the  17th  of  the  11th  month,  1683,  "  that 
care  be  Taken  about  the  Learning  and  Instruction  of  louth,  to  Witt: 
a  Scool  of  Arts  and  Sciences.'^ 

The  *^  Friends'  Public  School,'^  now  known  as  the  "  William  Penn  Char- 
ter School,'' probably  had  its  origin  in  a  "public  grammar  school" 
which  was  established  in  1689,  incorx>orated  in  1697,  and  confirmed  by 
a  fi  eslwpatent  in  1701,  the  powers  of  which  were  extended  in  1708  and 
1711. 

The  design  of  the  school  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the 
charter: 

Whereas  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon 
the  good  edncation  of  yonth  and  their  early  introduction  in  the  principles  of  trne 
religion  and  virtue,  and  qualifying  them  to  serve  their  country  and  themselves  by 
educating  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  learning  of  languages,  and  useful  arts  and 
sciences  suitable  to  their  sex,  age,  and  degree,  which  can  not  be  effected  in  any 
maniior  so  well  as  by  erecting  public  schools  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  etc.* 

The  charter  provided  that  all  children  and  servants  should  be  "In- 
structed: the  rich  at  reasonable  rates,  and  the  poor  to  be  maintained 
&  schooled  for  nothing."*  George  Keith,  then  a  Scotch  Friend,  but 
later  a  bitter  foe  to  Friends,  was  the  first  teacher.  "  His  salary  for  oflS- 
ciating  in  this  school,  was  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  house  for  his 
family  to  live  in,  a  school-house  provided,  and  the  profits  of  the  school 

'Vol.  I,  36;  Watson,  i,  287;  Wickersham,  41. 

'Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council,  i,  38;  Wickersham,  41;  Proud,  History  oi 
Pennsylvania,  i,  345. 

^Bowden:  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  ii,  34. 
*  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council,  i,  499. 
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beside  for  one  year."^  His  usher,  or  assistant,  was  Thomas  Makiu 
(Meakins  or  Meaking),  who  appears  to  have  kept  a  "flfree  schoolin  the 
town  of  Philadelphia,"  as  early  as  1C93,'  for  in  that  year  the  council 
required  him  to  ^^  procure  a  certificate  of  his  abilitie,  Learning  &  dili- 
gence, from  the  Inhabitants  of  note  in  this  towne,"  after  which  it  gave 
him  a  "Licence^  to  teach.^  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
teacher's  public  school  certificate  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Thomas 
Makin  was  a  Latin  scholar  of  some  repute  and  wrote  a  Latin  poem  "de- 
scriptive of  Pensylvania  in  1729.''  In  November,  1733,  he  fell  into  the 
Delaware  Biver  while  attempting  to  draw  a  pail  of  water,  and  was 
drowned.^ 

CHBISTOPHBB  TAYLOE  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Enoch  Flower's  school,  orgamzed  in  1683,  and  the  Friends  public 
school,  oi)ened  in  1689,  were  established  as  has  been  stated,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  of  the  province,  and  were  therefore  public 
schools^  but  others  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  by  private  effort 
Christopher  Taylor,  an  excellent  classical  scholar  and  Quaker  minister, 
founded  a  school  on  Tinicum  Island  before  1686,  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  referred  to  the  island  as  "  Tinicum,  alias  College  Island."    Chris- 
tianas Lewis,  a  schoolmaster  from  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  England, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1683,  but  nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing his  subsequent  life.    In  1692  Benjamin  Clift  was  engaged  to  teach 
school  for  one  year  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  at  the.  expiration 
of  the  term  was  reelected  for  the  same  time.    The  Dutch  and  German 
Friends,  in  1701,  established  a  school  at  Germantown,  and  chose  as 
schoolmaster  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  who  had  probably  taught  in 
Philadelphia  five  years  before.    Pastorius  was  famous  for  his  learning, 
being  master  of  seven  or  eight  languages  as  well  as  a  scientist  and 
philosopher.^ 

THE     SEPARATION    OP    DELAWARE    FROM    PENNSYLVAOTA    AND    ITS 
EFFECTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

The  year  1702  marks  the  separation  of  Delaware  fix)m  Pennsylvania, 
and  warns  us  henceforth  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  former  State 
alone.    No  records  have  been  found  throwing  light  upon  the  educa- 

» Prond,  I,  345,  363.    Janney's  History  of  the  Friends,  ii,  389. 

s  Minnies  of  Provincial  Conncil,  i,  344. 

'Frond,  344,345;  Watson,  i,  287;  Wickcreham,  41-43;  Janney,m,  71-73.  These 
contain  aketehes  of  early  Philadelphia  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  No- 
vember 29,  1733,  announces  Makings  death  thus:  ''On  Monday  evening  last  Mr. 
Tlioiuas  Meakins  fell  off  a  wharf  into  the  Delaware,  and  before  ho  could  bo  taken  out 
a^ain  was  drowned.  Ho  was  an  ancient  man,  and  formerly  lived  very  well  in  this 
city  teaching  a  considerable  school,  but  of  late  years  was  reduced  to  extreme  pov- 
erty.'* 

VHckeraham,  81, 82,  and  Bowden,  n,  34, 35,  are  the  authority  for  the  facts  concern- 
ing Taylor,  Lewis,  Clift,  Pastorins,  and  their  schools. 
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tional  history  of  tlie  Friends  in  Delaware  during  the  period  immediately 
after  the  separation.  Their  first  school  was  established  at  Wilmington 
in  1748^  by  some  of  the  first  Friends  who  settled  there,  and  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  existence  to  the  present  time.  The  fact  is  that 
^ihere  were  probably  few  Quakers  within  the  limits  of  the  State  before 
that  date,  and  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  part. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Swedes,  Dutch,  and 
English  dwelt  side  by  side  in  peace,  and  unconsciously  began  that 
welding  process,  traceable  in  many  families  of  the  State,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  typical  Delawarean  of  to-day.  Many  national  character- 
istics were  surrendered  at  the  inexorable  behest  of  fate.  Intermar- 
riage opened  the  door  to  interchange  of  customs  j  and  schools  in  com- 
mon heralded  the  common  schools  of  the  succeeding  century.  Thus 
far  we  have  considered  the  educational  development  of  those  elements 
out  of  which  the  State  was  constructed.  Henceforth  we  are  to  treat 
them  as  a  composite  whole,  regardless  of  racial  differences,  and  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  education  in  Delaware  a«  a  complete  body  politic 

THE  PRESS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  press,  always  an  educator  for  good  or  ill,  exerted  considerable 
influence  in  our  early  history.  Delaware  was  the  last,  except  Georgia, 
of  the  thirteen  colonies  into  which  printing  was  introduced.  Before 
1761  the  laws  were  printed  in  Philadelphia.  James  Adams,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  was  the  only,  printer  who  settled  in  Delaware  before 
1775.  He  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  Londonderry,  and  when  of  age 
came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  employed  for  seven  years  by 
Franklin  and  Hall.  In  1760  he  established  a  press  in  Philadelphia, 
and  removed  it  the  following  year  to  Wilmington,  Del.  In  1762  he 
began  to  publish  The  Wilmington  Courant,  but,  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, it  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  six  months.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  newspaper  in  the  State  before  the  Eevolution.  He  printed 
for  the  government,  and  although  his  business  was  not  extensive,  he 
acquired  considerable  property.  "Several  works  on  religious  subjects 
came  from  his  press,  and  he  published  one  or  more  almanacs  annually, 
and  bound  and  sold  books.''  Upon  the  approach  of  the  British  army 
in  1777  he  removed  his  printing  materials  and  family  to  the  vicinity  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  there  printed  an  almanac,  but  nothing  else.  After 
the  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  1778,  he  returned  with  his  press 
to  Wilmington,  and  in  1787  commenced  the  publication  of  another 
paper,  entitled  The  Wilmington  Courant,  which  lived  for  two  or  three 
years.  In  1789,  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  Samuel,  he  published  the 
Delaware  and  Eastern  Shore  Advertiser.*  He  died  near  the  dose  of 
1792,  at  the  age  of  63,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters.    Two  of 

1  See  sketch  of  the  Friends'  school,  on  West  street,  near  Fourth  street,  Wilming- 
ton, p.  43. 


«Scharf,  i,451. 
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the  sons,  all  of  whom  were  printers,  succeeded  their  father,  but  did  not 
prosper. 

The  next  paper  published  in  the  State  was  The  Delaware  Gazette, 
which  first  appeared  in  1784,  under  the  ownership  of  Jacob  Craig,  who 
was  soon  followed  by  Moses  Bradford.  This  ends  the  history  of  the 
press  in  Delaware  in  the  eighteenth  century  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  investigate  it.^ 

'The  following  sources  on  the  pi^dss  in  early  Delaware  have  been  used:  Isaiah 
Thomas :  The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  i,  318, 319 ;  ii,150.    American  Almanac, 
1835,  p.  215.    8eo  appendix  for  Conrad's  The  Press  of  Delaware. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I._SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OP  THE  GOSPEL  W 

FOREIGN  PARTS. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  CHARACTEB  OP  THE  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
belongs  the  credit  of  rendering  good  service  in  making  education  in 
Delaware  universal,  for  the  educational  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  before  that  time  had  been  confined  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.    Thomas  Bray  (1656-1730),  the  founder  of 
the  society,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  most  famous,  person- 
ages in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  from  Oxford  in  1693  and  D.  D.  three  years  later.    The  Bishop 
of  London  appointed  him  commissary  for  the  province  of  Maryland  in 
1695,  but  authorized  him,  before  sailing,  to  seek  out  good  and  suitable 
men  to  act  as  missionaries  in  the  colonies.    Finding  that  he  could 
secure  for  this  service  only  men  too  poor  to  buy  themselves  books,  "he 
seems  to  have  made  the  help  of  the  bishops  towards  purchasing  paro- 
chial libraries  a  provision  of  his  going  to  Maryland.''    Out  of  this 
library  scheme  was  evolved  the  Society  for  Propagating   Christian 
Knowledge.    Dr.  Bray  sailed  for  Maryland  on  December  IG,  1699,  but 
remained  scarcely  a  year.    The  work  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  had  so  largely  increased  when  he  returned  that 
it  became  necessary  to  make  one  of  its  departments  a  separate  society. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Bray  obtained  from  the  King,  on  June  16, 1701,  an 
act  of  incorporation  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.     "Dr.  Bray  may  then  be  considered  as  tbe  real 
founder  of  the  two  oldest  societies  of  the  Established  Church.^* 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
organized  to  supply  thecolonists  with  clergymen,  to  check  dissension  and 
atheism  in  the  colonies,  and  to  make  the  Established  Church  as  strong 

^The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  ph.  d.,  for  the  use  of  bis  mannacript 
on  "The  Eeligious  Development  in  tbe  Province  of  North  CaroUna"  (sinoe  pub- 
lished in  the  John  Hopkins  University  studies,  Vol.  x,  Nos.  v~vi),  and  for  many 
valuable  suggestions  on  this  chapter.  See  also  Hawks'  History  of  North  CaroliiUh 
Vol.  II,  338  et  aeq. 
34 
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abro'ad  as  it  was  at  home.  ^  For  the  first  three  years  it  was  employed, 
according  to  the  first  report,  in  "  supplying  with  able  and  good  ministers 
the  natives  as  well  as  English }  appointing  catechists  and  schoolmasters 
for  the  slaves,  with  other  ignorant  persons,  and  sending  over  select 
^  litearies  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  practical  treatises 
for  the  edification  of  the  laity .^'  Its  success  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
was  summarized  by  Dean  Stanhope  in  the  words,  there  was  "  a  new 
face  of  Religion  introduced  all  over  our  Plantations.'' '  The  demand  for 
libraries,  and  for  schoolmasters  to  instruct  the  servants  and  slaves,  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  American  colonists,  accompanied  or  followed 
close  upon  the  demand  for  clergymen.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware alone  the  society  distributed,  before  1728,  two  hundred  volumes 
of  bound  books  and  about  jC300  worth  of  tracts.^  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  successful  in  instructing  slaves,  for  the  people  were  backward 
in  sending  them  to  the  schoolmasters  or  clergymen,  and  someof  the  mis- 
sionaries found  the  slaves  dull.^ 

'  GBOBGE   KEITH  AKD  OTHEB  MISSIONABIES. 

Bishop  Oompton  sent  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  Mr. 
^  Evans,  to  Pennsylvania  in  1700.    In  two  years,  owing  chiefly  to  dissen- 

^         sions  among  the  Friends,  his  congregation  increased  to  600  and  peti- 
'  Honed  King  William  for  a  stii>end  for  their  minister.    *^  His  Majesty 

was  pleased  to  allow  SOL  sterling  to  their  minister  and  301.  to  a  school- 
master at  Philadelphia.*^*  George  Keith  traveled  through  the  colonies 
in  1702-1704  as  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gosi)el  and  converted  many  Quakers  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  stanch  Friend,  and  in  1680  opened  the  first 
school  for  that  faith  in  Philadelphia.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  unor- 
thodox and  spread  dissension  so  successfully  that  by  1699  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  were  Keithites.  Later  he 
joined  the  Church  of  England  and  in  1700  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
that  body.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  America  as  missionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  gathering  "  Quakers  fipom  Quakerism  to  the  mother 
cliurch.'^  Shortly  before  his  death  in  1714  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  he  had  died  "  when  he  went  among  the  Quakers  and  in  that  profes- 
Bion,  it  had  been  well  with  him.^^    Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1704 

*  Historical  account  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  179,  by  Humphreys,  ch.  I. 

^Dean  Stanhope's  sermon  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  Feb.  19, 17iJ. 

•Perry's  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church,  18;  also 
abstract  of  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  1730-1731. 

'•Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  146. 

» Janney,  in,  71-91.    Minutes  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 

ibr  tho  Years  1698-1704,  edited  by  Rev.  Edmund  McClure,  32,  note.  .      .^r\n^r> 
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he  represented  to  the  Society,  whose  missionary  he  had  been,  the  want 
of  ministers  in  the  colonies,  "  and  assured  them  that  several  congrega. 
tions  in  many  Towns  had  engaged  him  to  present  their  humble  Bequests 
to  the  Society  to  send  Ministers  to  them."  Among  these  were  the  con- 
gregation  in  Dover  Hundred  and  "Sew  Castle,  "  where  they  were  build- 
ing a  church  when  he  came  away.''  * 

The  Society  immediately  responded  and  sent  them  missionaries,  two 
of  whom,  Kev.  George  Boss  and  Rev.  Thomas  Crawford,  went  to  Dela- 
ware. In  the  same  year  they  reported  that,  among  other  things,  they 
had  busied  themselves  in  "appointing  catechists  and  schoolmasters 
for  the  slaves,  with  other  ignorant  persons,  and  sending  over  select 
libraries  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  practical  treatises 
for  the  edification  of  the  laity."  * 

GEORGE  ROSS  AND  EDUCATION  AT  NEW  CASTLE. 

Eev.  George  Ross  was  appointed  missionary  to  Kew  Castle,  then  a 
town  of  about  2,600  inhabitants,  in  1705,  and  remained  there  for  many 
years.  He  was  so  successful  and  popular  that  many  people  came  reg- 
ularly from  points  12  miles  away  to  hear  his  sermons;  and  his  people 
voluntarily  paid  him  iC48  per  annum.  In  addition  to  New  Castle, 
where  he  preached  twice  a  month,  his  parish  sometimes  included  Apo- 
quiminy  and  White  Clay,  at  each  of  which  he  preached  once  a  montL 
Missionary  zeal  prompted  him  to  pay  repeated  visits  also  to  lower  Dela- 
ware. In  1717,  in  company  with  William  Keith,  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  this  time  had  a  common  gover- 
nor, he  visited  Lewes  and  other  points  in  Sussex  County,  and  preached 
at  every  place.  He  visited  Kent  County  also,  and  on  a  second  visit  to 
Sussex  County  opened  a  new  church.^  The  importance  of  education 
was  ever  before  his  mind.  He  petitioned  the  authorities  in  England  in 
1729  that  "  a  small  salary  of  six  pounds  per  annum  may  be  allowed  to 
a  catechist  or  schoolmaster  in  this  place  to  encourage  his  instructing 
youth  in  the  Church  Catechism."  *  This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
request  of  this  kind,  for,  as  early  as  1711,  the  vestry  of  the  church  at 
New  Castle  petitioned  the  Society  to  send  them  a  schoolmaster.*  Mr. 
Ross,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  his  church  at  New  Castle,  described 
the  condition  of  education  in  1727  as  follows: 

There  are  some  private  echools  within  my  reputed  district  which  are  put  very 
often  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  brought  into  the  country  &  sold  for  servants. 
Some  School  Masters  are  hired  by  the  year,  by  a  knot  of  Families  who,  in  their  turns 
entertain  him  monthly,  &  the  poor  man  lives  in  their  Houses  like  one  that  begged 
an  alms,  more  than  hke  a  person  in  credit  &  authority.  When  a  Ship  arrives  in  the 
River  it  is  a  common  expression  with  those  who  stand  in  need  of  an  Instructor  for 


'  Hist.  Acct.  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  79, 
80,  54. 

«  First  report  (1704)  of  the  S.  P.  G.  ' 

3  Hist.  Acct.  of  S.  P.  G.,  162-166,  169-173. 

*  Perry's  Hist.  Collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church,  V,  55. 
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their  oliildren,  Let  us  go  j-  hup  a  Scheol  Master,  Tlio  truth  is,  the  office  &  character 
of  sach  a  person  is  generally  very  mean  &  contemptible  here,  &  it  can  not  be  other 
ways  'til  the  public  takes  the  Education  of  Children  into  their  mature  considera- 
tion.^ 

THOMAS  CRAWFORD  AND  THE  MISSION  AT  DOVER. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crawford  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Dover  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  1704. 

He  entered  npon  his  Ministry  with  good  success,  and  gained  from  Persons  of 
Repute,  the  Character  of  an  ingenious  and  acceptahle  Man.  The  People  at  his  first 
coming  among  them  were  very  Ignorant;  insomuch  that  heinforms,  not  one  Man  in 
the  Conntj  understood  how  the  common-Prayer- Book  was  to  he  road ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  instruct  them  privately  at  home,  in  the  Method  of  reading  the  Liturgy : 
for  the  more  general  Instruction  of  the  People,  he  used  to  preach  one  Sunday  at  the 
upper  End  of  the  County,  another  at  Dover  Church,  and  a  third  at  the  lower  End 
of  the  County.  He  used  to  Catechise  the  children  all  the  Summer  long,  before  ser- 
mon, but  not  in  the  Winter. 

He,  like  Boss,  was  zealous  in  spreading  the  faith.  He  preached 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kent  County,  "  which,"  he  said,  <'  is  above  60 
miles  long  at  several  plaees,"  and  occasionally  at  Apoquiminy,  in  New 
Castle  County.  He  preached  also  in  Capt.  Hill's  house,  at  Lewis  Town 
(Lewes),  then  inhabited  mostly  by  pilots  and  other  seamen;  and  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  society  sent  to  the  Lewes  people  Bibles 
and  prayer-books.  Crawford  then  returned  to  England,  and  for  many 
years  Kent  and  Sussex  had  no  ministers,  but  depended  upon  the  volun- 
tary services  of  Boss  and  others.  The  Society  paid  Crawford  £50  per 
annum  for  his  services  and  allowed  him  £15  for  books  to  be  distributed 
among  the  people.'  In  1709  or  1710,  Mr.  Jacob  Henderson  was  sent 
to  Dover  Hundred  but  no  record  has  been  found  of  his  work  there.' 

THE  MISSION  AT  APOQUIMINY. 

The  inhabitants  of  Apoquiminy,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kew  Castle 
County,  built  a  church  in  1705,  long  before  they  had  any  settled  minister. 
They  were  sometimes  visited  by  Eev.  Mr.  Sewell,  from  Maryland,  and  by 
Bev.  Thomas  Crawford,  of  Dover.  They  applied  to  the  Society  for  a  min- 
ister,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  sent  them.  He  was  so  successful  that 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  attended  his  services.  For  a  time  he 
officiated  at  New  Castle,  but  returned  to  Apoquiminy  in  1708,  and  five 
months  later  died.  The  Society  for  a  long  time  sent  no  one  to  succeed 
him,  because  the  support  of  other  missions  annually  exhausted  their 
funds.  The  Apoquiminy  people  depended  therefore  upon  the  visits  of 
of  Biork  (the  Swede),  Club,  Boss,  and  others.  Dover,  also,  was  bereft 
of  a  clergyman,  and  noue  had  yet  been  sent  to  Lewes,  so  that  the  want 
of  missionaries  was  general.    The  clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

I  Perry's  Hist.  CoUections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church,  v,  47  et  seq, 
»  Historical  Acct.  of  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  166-169.    Oldmixon, 

165.    Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Eeport,  1709, 1710.    First  Report  of 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
5  Hist.  Acct.  of  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  159-162,  George  Berkeley's 

BermoD,  preached  in  1732,  as  Report  of  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  50. 
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wrote  to  tho  Society  in  1715  that  their  diurches  were  becoming  less  popu- 
lar, and  the  people  of  Apoquiminy^  Bucks^  Kent,  and  Sussex  coonties 
were  in  dang^  of  falling  from  the  faith.  They  said  they  had  endeayored 
"to  keep  those  congregations  together''  by  pastoral  work  and  by  "in- 
structing their  youth,''  but  the  service  was  rendered  extremely  difficult 
by  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  churches.  The  Society  sent  Mr.  Merry  as 
missionary  to  Apoquiminy,  but,  instead  of  settUng  there,  he  returned  to 
England.  Mr.  Gampbell  succeeded  him,  but  soon  went  to  Brookhaven. 
Mr.  Hacket  was  next  sent,  and  appears  to  have  remained,  for  he  writes 
in  1732  that  he  "  findb  the  People  backward  in  sending  grown  Negroei  to 
be  instructed  in  order  for  Baptism;  but  they  frequently  bring  Ifegroe 
children  to  church,  and  after  their  being  instructed,  their  Masters  be- 
come their  Sureties."^ 

LAST  SERVICES  OF  THE  SOCIETY  IN  DELAWABB. 

Governor  William  Keith,  shortly  after  his  visit  to  Lewes  in  1717,  wrote 
to  the  Society  and  described  the  great  want  of  missionaries  in  Delaware. 
Mr.  Becket  was  at  once  sent  to  Lewes.  He  proved  his  efficiency  by 
building  one  new  church  at  Lewes  in  1720-1721,  and  three  at  adjacent 
points.  His  circuit  included  Lewes,  a  place  8  miles  away,  and  another 
25  miles  distant.  The  Society  rendered  its  last  service  (if  we  may  trust 
the  records)  to  education  in  Delaware  in  colonial  times  by  sending,  in 
1770,  to  Eev.  Israel  Acrelius,  the  Swedish  clergyman  and  historian, 
"some  small  religious  books"  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  needed 
them,  "and  particularly  to  the  Swedes  at  Egg  Harbor."* 

Brief  as  is  this  sketch  of  the  Society  and  its  work  in  Delaware,  it  in- 
cludes all  that  the  records  have  revealed,  and  suffices  to  establish  the 
Society  as  the  most  important  agent  in  the  State  at  large  in  the  last  cen- 
tury for  the  propagation  of  education  as  well  as  the  gospel.  Moreover, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  New  Castle  and  Dover,  whither  missionaries  were 
first  sent,  became  the  lona  and  the  Lindisfame  of  this  little  Teutonic 
Commonwealth,  for  they  sent  forth  missionaries  to  its  remotest  bounds. 

XL— THE  PEESBYTEELIKS  AJSD  HIGHEE  EDUCATION. 

If  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  rendered  education  in  Delaware 
universal,  the  Presbjrterian  Church  took  the  initiative  in  raising  its 
grade.  For  Delaware  College  is  the  flrait  of  a  seed  i>lanted  in  1738 
by  the  presbytery  of  Lewes;  which  sprouted  in  the  New  London  (Penn- 
sylvania) Academy  of  Francis  Alison,  in  1744;  ripened  to  maturity  in 
Newark  Academy,  and  bore  fruit  in  Delaware  College.^  Previous  to 
this,  no  school  in  Delaware  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, but  the  importance  of  their  work  is  in  no  way  impaired  by 

1  Abstraot  of  proceediugs  of  the  Society  for  the  Pn^>i^atioii  of  the  Gospel,  1730^  ITSl. 

•Burr,  486. 

3  See  aketch  of  Newark  Academy ,  p.  71. 
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this  statement.  Their  mission  was  to  add  educated  men  to  the  colony 
and,  by  contrast,  to  create  a  desire  for  higher  education  before  inaugu- 
rating a  definite  educational  policy.  The  first  Presbyterians  in  Dela- 
ware, as  in  neighboring  States,  were  Scotch  and  Irish,  whom  the  per- 
secutions of  Charles  II,  after  the  restoration,  had  driven  from  home. 
Their  first  church  in  this  country  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  before 
or  in  1698,  by  Francis  Makemie.*  The  influx  from  abroad,  from  1718 
to  1740,  was  largely  Presbyterian.  As  many  as  100  Irish  Presbyterians 
landed  at  Kew  Castle  in  September,  1736,  and  more  were  dxoly  expected. 
Before  1738  congregations  were  organized  at  New  Castle,  Wilmington, 
Brandywine,  White  Clay,  Apoquiminy,  Middletown,  Dover,  Cedar 
Creek,  and  Lewes,  linearly  two-thirds  of  the  ministers  who  came  over 
before  1738  were  graduates  of  Glasgow  University.  Those  who  came 
from  New  England  had  studied  at  Yale,  and  those  from  Wales  were  lib- 
erally educated.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  to  settle  in  Dela- 
ware was  Francis  Alison,  who  studied  at  Glasgow  and  came  to  America 
as  a  probationer  in  1734  or  1735. 

The  emigration,  says  Webster,  bTonght  over  many  sohoolmasters,  and  few  Presby- 
terian Bettlemeots  were  witbont  scbools  daring  most  of  tbo  year.  It  was  rare  to  find 
one  (except  among  tbo  serraats,  and  even  among  tbem  it  was  very  rare)  yrbo  oonld  not 
read  and  wbo  did  not  possess  a  Bible.  Tbe  Shorter  Catecbism  was  learned  at  bome 
and  recited  atscbool,  and  tbo  Psalms  in  meter  were  largely  treasured  in  tbe  memory. 
Tbey  were  tbe  Inllaby  of  tbe  babe,  and  tbo  song  at  tbe  loom  and  at  tbo  wbeel.  •  »  * 
Family  instruction  was  not  neglected;  tbe  Catecbism  was  ''gone  tbrougb"  on  Sab- 
baths by  parents,  children,  and  eerrants;  sermons  were  repeated,  and  tbe  points  of 
doetrine  dnly  compared  with  Hm  Scripture.' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  added  no  new 
principle  to  the  educational  development  of  the  State,  except  a  better 
educated  ministry;  and  that  education  with  them,  as  with  th^  earlier 
settlers,  went  hand  in  hand  with  religion. 

*  Records  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States,  5,  6. 

*  Websto^s  History  of  ihe  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  119-124,  297,  ci  atq. 
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PBESENT  STATUS. 

Delaware  has  at  present  but  four  private  schools  for  both  sexes.* 
These  are  the  WDmington  Conference  Academy  at  Dover,  the  Milford 
Classical  School,  Newark  Academy,  and  the  Friends'  School  at  Wil- 
miDgton.  They  employ  27  instructors,  of  whom  11  are  male  and  16  arc 
female.  The  total  enrollment  of  students  is  500,  of  whom  284  are  male 
and  225  female.  Of  these  students,  48  are  preparing  for  college  or 
scientific  schools  and  15  have  entered  college  since  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  of  1880.  The  total  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of 
these  institutions  is  $120,000 ;  the  amount  of  productive  funds  is  $7,000, 
and  the  income  from  productive  fiinds  is  $350.  The  schools  are,  therefore, 
mainly  dependent  upon  public  patronage  for  operating  expenses.  The 
total  number  of  volumes  in  their  libraries  is  3,300.  The  value  of  their 
scieutiflc  apparatus  is  $1,400. 

WILMINGTON.^ 
THE  COXTINUITY  OF  KDUCATIOX  IN  WILMINGTON. 

No  spot  in  Delaware  can  show  the  continuity  of  educational  history 
so  distinctly  as  Wilmington.  From  the  establishment  of  Swedish 
schools,  €ibout  two  hundred  years  ago,  until  to-day  almost  every  link  in 
the  chain  of  progress  can  be  seen.  This  distinction  for  Wilmington  ia 
largely  due  to  the  geographical  situation,  near  the  early  settlements, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  Swedes,  who  transmitted  to  their  children 
and  to  their  neighbors'  children  the  educational  heritage  which  they 

'  Tlio  statistics  for  this  paragraph  are  for  tho  year  1889  and  aro  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  188S-'89,  toI.  2,  pp.  982, 
1030.  Tho  first  school  named  is  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists ;  the  second  and 
third  aro  non-sectarian,  and  the  fourth  is  claimed  by  the  Friends. 

^Public  schools  of  Wilmington  have  been  reserved  for  treatment  under  pnbHc  edu- 
cation in  Delaware.    Scharf  (ii,  683)  has  been  used  occasionally  in  this  section 
where  earlier  writings  were  not  accessible,  but  catalogues  and  private  records  have 
been  the  chief  source. 
40 
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brought  firom  Sweden.  Whatever  the  status  of  education  in  the  country 
regions  during  the  colonial  period,  in  WUmington  it  was  usually  better. 
Ferris  says: 

The  teachers  were  frequently  good  moral  characters,  though  often  very  deficient 
in  other  respects.  The  course  of  instruction  very  rarely  extended  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  About  the  year  1787  the  committee  having  the  charge  of 
the  school  "  on  the  hiU  ^  procured  a  teacher  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  at  that 
time  accounted  an  extraordinary  scholar,  as  he  could  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
introduced  as  an  additional  branch  of  instruction  English  grammar;  but  for  want 
of  suitable  books  for  the  purpose  his  effort  was  almost  a  failure.  No  other  branches 
were  attempted.  Geography  was  no  more  thought  of  as  a  branch  of  school  educa- 
tion than  astrology.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  celitury,  Wilmington  was  a  brick  town  of  about 
750  houses,*  5,776  inhabitants  (according  to  census  of  1810);  "9  places  of 
religious  worship,  a  town  house,  and  an  academy  in  which  the  learned 
languages''  were  taught;  21  schools  in  which  there  were  650  scholars. 
Of  the  school  children  168  girls  were  in  5  schools  for  that  sex  only,  131 
boys  in  4  schools  for  males,  317  children  in  11  schools  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  34  children  of  color  in  1  school,  making  a  total  of  650  children. 
The  price  of  tuition  varied  with  the  ability,  reputation,  and  patronage 
of  the  tutors,  from  $10  to  $32  per  annum  for  day  students.  In  the 
boarding  schools,  where  there  were  usually,  at  this  period,  60  girls,  the 
students  were  charged  $156  per  annum.  There  were  also  a  goodly 
number  of  children  schooled  by  charity.  So  sincere  was  the  interest  in 
education  that  a  writer  in  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  October  7, 1815, 
suggests — 

The  propriety  of  an  interference  of  legislative  authority  to  oblige  the  owners  of 
manufacturing  establishments  to  provide  a  certain  portion  of  literary  education  for 
the  children  they  employ. 

JOHN  THKLWELL  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. » 

John  Thelwell  was  a  famous  schoolmaster  in  Wilmington  in  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  say  what  he  did  not  than  to  recount  his  numerous 
duties.  He  was  a  ruler,  an  exhorter,  and  an  efficient  class  leader  with  these  people. 
Ho  was  clerk  of  the  market  too,  and  once  he  weighed  a  woman's  butter  which  was 
wanting  in  balance,  and  was  about  to  take  away  the  basket.  She  being  keen- 
Bighted,  and  behaving  but  one  eye,  she  took  the  advantage  by  daubing  a  pound  in  the 
other  eye  and  thus  made  off  with  her  effects. 

Ho  held  the  office  of  beUman  from  time  immemorial ;  as  crier  many  at  this  day  remom- 

^  ber  Daddy  ThelweU  and  his  big  bell,  tingling  as  he  passed,  and  warning  the  burgesses 

to  attend  their  meeting  in  the  little  town  chamber  over  the  end  of  the  lower  market 

house,  also  for  sales  of  property  and  goods  at  auction.    Those  are  yet  living  who  heard 

the  joyful  sound  of  his  old  bell  ringing  in  their  ears,  arousing  them  from  repose,  his 

»  Ferris,  285,  286. 

^Niles's  Weekly  Register,  October  7, 1815  (Vol.  ix,  92-96).  Article  on  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  its  vicinity;  Warden's  United  States,  ii,  133. 

3  Montgomery's  Beminlseences  of  Wilmington,  226-229.  The  sketches  of  John 
.Thelwell  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way  are  quoted  verbatim  from  Miss  Montgomery's  book, 
written  in  1^1,  because  iti  seemed  impossible  for  the  writer  to  present  as  vivid  a 
piotnre  in  his  own  words. 
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voice  echoing  loud  and  long,  "  Comwallis  is  taken."    Could  you  believe,  after  being 
faithful  to  all  these  duties,  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  of  some  note,  toof 

The  more  ancient  Horn  Book,  scarcely  now  remembered,  became  out  of  use  in  tliis 
country  and  ceased  to  be  imported  from  England  when  we  undertook  to  leach  our- 
selves learning  after  the  Revolution.    It  was  soon  below  our  expectations,  for  it 
ouly  contained  the  alphabetlo  letters^  the  numerals,  and  the  Lord's  prayer;  theae, 
fastened  on  a  small,  thin  board,  about  the  size  of  a  small  spelling-book  page,  were 
securely  nailed  to  it  with  a  strip  of  bright  brass  for  a  margin,  and  covered  with  s 
plate  of  horn  so  transparent  as  to  render  the  text  dearly  to  be  read,  yet  fully 
dc  feuded  from  the  unwashed  fingers  of  the  pupils.    One  of  the  British  poets  has 
immortalized  this  elementary  guide  to  all  the  future  learning  of  our  advanced  age: 
Hail,  ancient  book,  most  venerable  coda. 
Learning's  first  cradle  and  its  last  abode; 
The  huge  unnumbered  volumes  which  wo  see 
By  lazy  plagiarists  are  stolen  from  thee; 
But  future  times  to  thy  sufficient  store 
Shall  ne'er  presume  to  add  one  letter  more. 
Thee  will  I  sing  in  homely  wainscot  bound. 
The  golden  verge  encompassing  around. 
The  fiftithful  horn  in  front  from  age  to  ago 
Preserving  thy  invaluable  page. 
But  the  intruding  successor  to  teach  the  alphabet — spelling,  reading,  and  gram- 
mar— was  Dilworth's  spelling  book,  with  small  print  like  worn-out  newspaper  type, 
Tliis  generation  would  not  now  humble  their  minds  to  study  such  dim  lights. 

At  the  foot  of  Quaker  HiU  Mr.  Thelwell  had  commenced  teaching,  but  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  little  Seuate  Chamber  over  the  market  house,  azKi  this,  at  the  comer 
of  Third  and  King  streets,  was  long  his  room.  Most  boys  and  girls  here  were  hia 
X>upils,  at  least  during  part  of  their  school  days*  The  boys'  entrance  was  front,  tho 
girls'  up  an  alley.  Even  in  those  primitive  days  there  were  some  unruly  children; 
but  lie  adhered  most  strictly  to  the  letter  of  Solomou's  advice  and  "never  spared  the 
rod."  Tho  rattan  or  ferule  seemed  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  and  were  as  common 
in  his  seminary  as  gynmastics  at  this  day,  and  woe  to  the  boy  mounted  to  receive 
tliO  reward  of  his  exploits  or  omissions !  But  wondrous  strange  if  after  such  an  exhi- 
bition ho  should  return  to  school  subdued.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  that  inde 
pcndence  was  not  fully  understood  in  the  young  Republic.  Certainly  it  was  not 
carried  out  as  in  this  day. 

Tho  Bible  was  used  for  the  senior  class,  and  also  Gough's  arithmetic,  with  sums  in 
simple  division  that  would  fill  a  large  slate  and  puzzle  many  a  brain  and  canse 
showers  of  tears.  This  school  was  opened  every  morning  by  prayer  and  singing  a 
hymn. 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher,  too; 
Lands  ho  could  measure,  times  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
But  past  is  all  his  fame — the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot. 
Miss  Debby  Thelwell,  the  eldest  daughter,  assisted  and  kept  the  girls  in  order; 
she  was  a  very  worthy  woman,  but  with  no  literary  pretensions.    Miss  Polly  rarely 
entered ;  she  was  timid  and  more  refined.    After  the  father's  death  the  sisters  united 
and  taught  young  children  for  many  years,  until  this  worthy  family  were  removed 
by  death  from  useful  employment. 
On  the  northeast  comer  of  Second  street  was  a  school  of  long  standing  for  girls> 
There  in  her  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  mistress  taught  her  little  acho^; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn  to  tcaeo 
The  day's  disasters  in  her  morning  face. 
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^  -  MRS.   SUZABETH  WAY. 

Ids.  EUzabeih  Way  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of  needlework,  so  important  for 
misees  in  those  times  that  CTen  the  art  of  shirt-making  was  strictly  attended  to^ 
and  fitting  and  catting  were  taught  here  with  neatness  and  care.  Host  of  the  older 
females  brought  up  in  this  town  have  been  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Way  was  a  very  respectable  and  worthy  woman ;  she  had  received  an  cduca- 
lion  superior  to  most  women  of  her  day,  and  was  endowed  with  a  strong  mind  and 
strict  principles  of  morality,  yet  an  irritable  temper  was  a  drawback  to  her  naeful- 
ness,  and  it  was  annoying  to  some  of  her  pupils.  She  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the 
old  school  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  wise  king's  advice  A  bunch  of  switches  or 
cat-o'-nine-tails  were  freely  used  to  correct  the  naughty. 

Jjcather  spectacles  were  worn  for  slighted  work.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
position,  for  if  the  head  leaned  down  Jamestown-weed  burs  strung  on  tape  were 
ready  i(x  a  necklace;  or  if  a  person  stooped  a  steel  was  at  hand— this  was  the 
length  of  the  waist— and  held  up  Uie  ehin  by  a  piece  extending  round  the  neck,  and 
a  strap  confined  it  down.  It  was  not  very  comfortable  to  the  wearer,  though  fitted 
to  make  the  "  crooked  ways  straight; "  but  a  morocco  spider  worn  on  the  back,  con- 
fined to  the  shoulders  by  a  belt,  was  more  usual. 
The  celebrated  painter  Beujamin  West  had  been  the  companion  of  Mrs.  Way's 
f  diildhood  and  youth.    As  absent  friends,  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  in  age,  and 

It  seemed  much  pleasure  to  her  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his  early  days. 
Isaae  Hendiicksou,  of  Swedish  descent^  and  then  one  of  the  most  respectable 
I  shipping  merchants,  married  her  only  daughter,  a  handsome  and  lovely  woman,  and 

I  highly  esteemed ;  he  owned  the  opposite  comer,  where  they  lived.    Mrs.  Way  was 

y  aged,  and  had  declined  teaching  to  live  with  her  daughter;  her  only  son,  a  young 

physician,  was  also  an  inmate  of  this  family.  Mrs.  Hendrickson  and  the  doctor  both 
fell  victims  to  the  yeDow  foTsr  of  1798.  This  sore  calamity  "  brought  down  her 
gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.'' 

friends'  school. 

This  school,  the  oldest  in.  Delaware  having  a  oontinuons  existence, 
is  situated  on  West  street,  near  Fourth  street.  It  was  established  in 
1748  by  some  of  the  first  Friends  who  settled  in  Wilmington.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  was  without  the  city  limits,  on  ^  Quaker  Hill."  At 
first  the  principal  studies  taught  were  ^Beadin,  'Biten,  and'Bithmetic;" 
the  last  named  was  generally  called  "  ciphering.''  In  1780  a  teacher 
fixHn  Philadelphia  was  secured,  who  introduced  the  study  of  English 
grammar,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  school  in 
(Mrder  to  compete  with  the  old  academy  on  Market  street. 

In  1780  John  Webster,  who  afterwards  became  an  influential  citizen 

of  the  town,  <<  kept  school."    He  was  the  last  on  whom  the  old-time 

^  trick  of  "  barring  out  the  teacher "  was  played.   The  night  before  Christ- 

*  mas  the  boys  climbed  into  the  schoolhouse  by  the  chimney  way,  piled 

wood  against  the  do(»r  inside,  and  nailed  the  windows  down.    The  next 

morning  at  8  o'clock  the  masta*  tried  the  door,  as  usual,  but  found  it 

barricaded  against  his  entrance.    Through  the  window  came  a  shout 

&om  the  iB^gest  boy,  "  We  will  only  let  you  in  if  you  promise  to  give  us 

'  a  holiday."    "  It  is  not  my  will  that  boys  shall  rule  or  dictate  terms  of 

jpeace,*^  responded  the  irate  teacher,  redoubling  his  efforts  to  capture 

the  fort    At  10  o'clock  the  besieger  was  joined  by  three  male  Friends 
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on  tbeir  way  to  meeting.  A  council  of  war  was  held;  reenforced  and 
armed  with  a  crowbar,  the  besieger  renewed  the  attack  and  pried  open 
a  window.  Then  the  besieged  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  out  the  back 
window  only  to  fall  into  the  arms  of  the  vigilant  guard.  Beneath  the 
rod  the  captives  appeased  the  outraged  law  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitted the  captor's  reputation  to  go  unsullied.* 

John  Webster  had  among  his  pupils  James  A.  Bayard,  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  and  E.  W.  Gilpin;  three  of  these  became 
tTnited  States  Sena|x)rs,  and  the  last  named  chief  justice  of  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

In  1846  a  new  building  was  erected  for  girls.  Li  1883  the  question 
of  tearing  down  the  old  building  and  erecting  one  more  in  keeping  with 
the  age  was  discussed;  but  the  love  of  the  antique  prevailed,  and 
the  old  structure  was  spared.  An  addition,  however,  was  made  in  the 
rear  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 

A  new  building  was  added  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  and  fitted  with 
a  gymnasium,  scientific  laboratories,  and  other  modern  improvements. 
The  building  will  now  accommodate  300  pupils. 

The  present  principal,  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Haverford 
College,  took  charge  of  the  institution  in  1881.  His  administraaon 
includes  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  history.  During  the  aca- 
demic year  1890-91  the  total  enrollment  was  296,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  Mr.  Johnson  is  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  10,  including 
graduates  of  Princeton,  Swarthmore,  Haverford,  and  Smith  College. 
As  now  organized  the  school  includes  a  primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar and  high  school.  Students  are  prepared  for  the  best  colleges  in 
the  land  and  for  business.  An  advanced  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
studies  a  course  of  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygiene  is  given  by  a  lec- 
turer from  the  JeflFerson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Considerable 
attenti6n  is  paid  to  drawing.  The  growing  demand  for  physical  culture 
ha«  been  met  by  the  fitting  up  of  a  gymnasium,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard 
University. 

Coeducation  is  the  policy  of  the  school,  but  the  boys  and  girls  have 
separate  study  halls.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  Swarthmore,  Haver- 
ford, Williams,  Wellesley,  and  Smith  College,  and  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  certificate  of  the  school}  an  index  of  the  high 
character  of  the  work  done.  Children  over  6  years  of  age  are  admitted 
to  the  school.  The  school  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is  sending  stu- 
dents annually  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  Since  the  first  draft  of 
this  sketch  was  prepared  in  1889  the  school  has  increased  in  numbers 
from  181  to  296,  and  now  has  the  largest  enrollment  of  pupils  of  any 
educational  institution  ever  in  the  State.* 

» Ferris,  286,  287. 

°The  growing  importance  of  this  school  demands  a  longer  sketch,  hat  the  writer 
has  not  succeeded  in  getting  more  materiaL 
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WILMINGTON  ACADEMY. 

The  Old  Academy  of  Wilmington,  built  about  1765,  was  "  a  noble 
stone  edifice  of  the  neatest  mason  work,  graced  by  majestic  forest  trees 
on  the  surrounding  grounds,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
land  and  water."*  The  situation,  on  Market  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth,  was  indicated  in  1774  by  the  famous  preacher  George  Whitefleld 
in  the  following  words:  "In  the  academy  woods  at  Wilmington  I 
preached  to  3,000  persons.'^  The  ground  upon  which  it  stood  wasprobably 
donated  by  a  Swede,  Stalcop.  "  Public-spirited  men  erected  it,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  country  were  overseers.''  The  following  distinguished 
men  were  the  first  trustees:  Eev.  Lawrence  Girelius,  Bishop  White, 
Hvn.  Thomas  McKean,  Dr.  Eobert  Smith,  Thomas  Gilpin,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Way,  and  Joseph  Shallcross,  Esq.  The  first  principal  was  Eobert  Pat- 
terson, father  of  Dr.  Eobert  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  United  States  mint.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ee  volution  he  instructed 
his  pupils  in  military  tactics,  and  carried  many  of  them  with  him  into 
the  Continental  army.  He  joined  the  New  Jersey  line,  and  served  as 
major  in  the  pajnmaster's  department  during  the  war.  Instruction  was 
suspended  for  several  years,  and  the  "  noble  fabrick  was  converted 
into  a  barrack  and  hospital "  for  the  contending  armies. 

The  following  is  the  draft  of  a  plan  of  education  for  the  Wilmington 
Academy,*  which  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  said  academy 
at  their  meetings  on  the  2d  and  22d  days  of  May,  178G.  ^*  The  object 
of  this  Academy  is  to  promote  the  important  cause  of  Eeligion,  Mo- 
rality, and  Literature."  The  officers  included  a  principal,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  professor  of  languages,  and  a  professor  of  English. 
When  one  of  these  professors  became  "  overburthened  with  pupils" 
the  trustees  or  their  committee  were  empowered  to  appoint  an  usher 
or  ushers  to  assist  him.  The  principal,  in  addition  to  his  executive 
duties,  was  expected  to  lecture  on  '^  Moral  Philosophy,  namely.  Ethics 
and  Natural  Law."  Essays  in  Latin  a«  well  as  in  English  were  required, 
from  the  pupils.  For  the  two  best  English  essays  rewards  and  honors 
were  offered  while  the  authors  of  the  two  best  Latin  essays  from  each 
class  received  "  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees." 

CUBBICULXTlf. 

Languages, — ^As  five  yeara  are  conceived  to  be  sufficient  in  general  to  finish  a 
course  of  classical  education;  the  following  books  are  fixed  upon  for  the  classes  of 
each  year. 

For  the  first  or  lowest  class:  Rudiman's  Rudiments;  Sentontite  Pueriles;  Seleotse 
e  Tcteri  Testamento ;  Mair's  Introduction. 

*  Montgomery's  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,  293  etBegi,  See  also  the  John  Dick- 
inson pamphlets  and  Scharf  s  History  of  Delaware,  ii,  686,  for  facts  concerning  this 
academy. 

•  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Stone,  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  John  Dickinson  Pamphlets,  which  furnished 
the  facts  which  foUow. 
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Second  class:  Csosar's  Commentarios;  Nopos;  Ovidbogan  with  Prosody. 

Third  class:  Oridcontinaed;  Sallost;  Cicero  do  Amicitia  and  de  Senect  ate ;  Terence 
and  Greek  Eton  Grammar. 

Fourth  class:  Virgil  and  Livj;  Greek  Testament;  Lncian  and  Poet»  Minores 
Graeci. 

Fifth  class :  Horace,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Homer,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes. 

N.  B. — ^The  French  language  will  be  taught  bj  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Acad- 
emy, if  parents  or  guardians  require  it. 

Mathematice. — The  two  higher  Latin  classee  shall  erery  day  attend  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner  as  the  Principal,  Latin  and  Mathemat- 
ical Professor  shall  fix  and  appoint,  each  pupil  paying  for  the  use  of  the  mathematical 
Professor  seven  shillings  and  eix-penoo  per  quarter  extra. 

Junior  class:  All  the  rules  of  arithmetie,  Tulgar  and  decimal,  the  lour  rules  of  Al- 
gebra, and  the  method  of  solving  simple  Equations,  Euclid  Book  I,  Geography,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes. 

Senior  class:  Euclid,  Trigonometry  (plain  and  spherical),  Surveying  and  Naviga- 
tion, the  ''principles  also  of  Astronomy  and  of  the  Newtonian  System,  the  Solution 
of  quadratic  equations,  and  the  principles  of  the  conic  sections." 

EntfJiah. — Lowth's  Grammar.  '*  Blair's  Lectures  upon  Bhetoric  ought  to  be  partic- 
ularly attended  to.  The  higher  English  Classics  must  be  frequently  employed  in 
exercises  and  composition."    Reading  and  Penmanship. 

The  scholastic  year  began  in  Kovember.  The  following  were  elected 
teachers:  Chsurles  Henry  Wharton,  d.  d.,  Principal j  Mr.  Patrick  Mur- 
dock,  Professor  of  Languages*  A  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  English  were  to  be  selects  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Eev. 
Laurence  Girelius,  John  Dickinson,  Dr.  Nicholas  Way,  and  Jacob  Broom, 
who  were  directed  to  act  in  concurrence  with  the  principal. 

**  The  price  of  tuition  is  two  guineas  per  annum  in  the  English  and 
six  pounds  in  the  other  schools."  "Young  gentlemen  may  be  accom- 
modated at  the  best  boarding-houses,  washing  included,  at  the  rate  of 
£30  per  annum."  Sunday  attendance  upon  public  worship  was  made 
compulsory. 

In  17SG  prominent  scientists,  among  whom  were  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dr.  Bittenhouse,  Bei\jamin  Bush,  and  James  Madison,  held  a  meeting 
in  the  academy.  Dr.  Franklin  experimented  with  electricity  on  this 
occasion,  and  astronomical  observations  were  made  from  the  cupola.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eepublic  one  of  the  first  general  conventions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  met  here.  The  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  manufactory  before  the  century  closed.  A  few  years 
later  the  school  was  reorganized,  and  the  following  new  trustees  were 
appointed:  Dr.  J.  Latimer,  Dr.  B.  A*  Smith,  Dr.  Bead,  Dr.  James  Til- 
ton,  sr.,  Judge  Bedford,  and  B.  Hamilton,  Esq.  The  school  was  divided 
into  two  departments,  male  and  female,  and  a  competent  teacher  was 
selected  for  each.  The  annual  examinations,  which  were  public,  are 
thus  described  by  Miss  Montgomery:*  "The  boys  had  recitations  and 
were  examined  by  day.  The  evening  closed  by  exhibitions  from  well- 
chosen  scenes  in  Shakespeare,  which  afforded  amusement  to  crowded 
assemblies  of  spectators.'^    In  1803  a  charter  was  granted  naming  it 


'  Montgomery,  295 ;  Scharf,  ii,  686.  •Montgomery,  295. 
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the  "College  of  Wilmington,"  and  tlie  trustees  were  empowered  to 
raise  money  by  lottery  for  its  support.  The  last  princij)al  (1828)  was 
Byron  Lawrence,  a  giaduate  of  Oxford  University.  The  building  was 
sold  soon  afterwards,  and  was  torn  down  in  1832.  Dwelling  houses 
were  afterwards  erected  upon  the  site. 

MASTER  WILSON. 

Master  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  goes  down  in  history  as  the  first  man 
in  Delaware  to  opi)ose  higher  education  of  women.  He  kei)t  a  school 
for  both  sexes  as  early  as  1760,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  for  girls  to 
"  go  in  arithmetic  further  than  through  simple  Division,  ^cause  it  was  no 
use;  only  tom-boys,  with  big  slates,  would  care  to  cipher  in  the  Double 
Rule  of  Three'' — an  argument  interesting  if  not  irresistible. 

JAMES  FILSON. 

James  Filson  ^  first  taught  in  Wilmington  before  the  Revolution,  and 
again  in  1785.  A  wounded  arm  prevented  him  from  "  thrashing  the 
boys"  to  his  heart's  content,  so  he  abandoned  his  profession  and  joined 
Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky.  He  made  the  first  complete  map  of  that 
State  and  became  its  first  historian.  The  Filson  Club  which  is  to-day 
making  valuable  contributions  to  American  historical  literature,  espe- 
cially of  the  southwest,  proi)erly  j)erpetuates  his  name. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT  AXD  HEXRY  PEPPER. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished  schoolmaster  that  Wilmington  ever 
had  was  William  Cobbett,*  the  English  essayist,  politician,  and  agri- 
culturist. Cobbett  came  to  America  about  1792,  and  for  a  time  taught 
Boglish  to  French  refugees.  Then  he  settled  in  Wilmington  and 
assisted  Henry  Pepi>er,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  school  on  Shipley  street,  "  where  most  of  the  respectable 

>  Scharf,  ii,  686. 

« Montgomery,  313,  315.  Waiiam  Cobbett  (1762-1835)  was  of  peasant  origin  and 
8elf-educaie<1.  In  1783  he  acted  as  copying  clerk  to  a  London  attorney  and  for  the 
next  eight  years  serred  in  the  English  army  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1791  he  returned  to 
London  and  supported  the  agitation  for  an  increase  of  soldiers'  pay.  This  involved 
him  in  a  libel  suit,  which  endangered  his  liberty ;  therefore,  ho  came  to  America. 
His  Ratirization  of  Priestley  made  his  career.  He  published,  also,  in  this  country 
"Le  Tuteur  Anglais,"  "The  Censor,"  " Porcupine's  Gazette,"  "The  Kushlight," 
and  reprinted  Chalmer's  scurrilous  "Life  of  Thomas  Paine."  Twice  in  America 
•WDM  he  indicted  for  libel.  He  retnmed  to  England  in  1800.  There  he  published 
"  The  Porcupine"  diuly  for  one  year  and  "Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Begister"  for 
thirty-three  years,  until  his  death.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to  America  in  1817,  to 
escapo  a  second  imprisonment  for  libel,  and  remained  two  years.  In  1821  ho  opened 
a  Bcod  farm  at  Kensington.  By  1830  he  had  become  the  leading  English  journalist, 
Hewasamemberof  the  first  reform  Parliament.  Cobbett's  political  and  historical 
tbeorics  were  cmdo  and  hiB  economic  principles  often  absurd,  but  he  showed  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  x>oot,  esjiecially  the  agrieoltaral  laborer.  (Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Bi4>graphy,  article  on  Cobbett.) 
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children  of  suitable  age  were  in  part  educated."  "  He  gave  the  credit 
of  being  initiated  in  political  debates  to  this  town."  "  He  had  lived,'' 
he  said,  "  in  the  hotbed  of  democracy."  On  Quaker  Hill,  beneath  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  whose  political  horizon  was  then  so  brilliant,  he 
scarcely  dared  to  defend  royalty.  But  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia 
in  1796  he  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Federalists  and  gave  loose 
rein  to  his  royal  tendencies  in  bold  and  scathiug  effusions  under  thie 
nam  de  plume  of  "Peter  Porcupine."  Henry  Pepper,  at  Cobbett's 
solicitation,  resigned  his  flourishing  school  at  Wilmington  and  assisted. 
Cobbett  in  publishing  The  Porcupine.  Soon,  however,  he  discovered  a 
want  of  principle  in  it  and  withdrew,  for  those  who  had  been  Gobbett's 
best  friends  in  his  poverty  were  the  first  attacked. 

MICHAEL  MARTKL. 

Michael  Martel,  a  fugitive  from  the  French  revolution,  taught  school 
in  Wilmington  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  "  His  preeminent 
knowledge  of  language — a  proficient  in  fifteen — with  a  wonderful 
facility  to  communicate  what  he  knew,  acquired  a  fame  for  teaching 
that  had  never  been  equaled  in  Boston  or  New  York,"  remarks  Mont- 
gomery. "  Many  of  the  honorable  in  all  these  places  were  his  pupils; 
and  here  likewise  he  taught  persons  of  every  age,  and  numerous  appli- 
cants daily  were  dismissed."  He  taught  for  love  and  "  often  remarked 
that  ho  would  rather  pay  young  persons  fond  of  study  for  the  pleasure 
of  teaching  them  than  for  any  sum  to  teach  an  idle,  stupid  youths'' 
His  enthusiasm,  however,  was  accompanied  by  an  indifference  to  busi* 
ness  that  finally  reduced  him  to  penury.  He  had  been  the  intimate 
friend  of  Aaron  Burr  and  the  prexieptor  of  his  daughter,  Theodosia^  to 
whom  he  had  taught  five  languages  and  dedicate  his  works.  In  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  and  was  ever 
afterwards  supported  by  his  grateful  pupils.  Aaron  Burr  passed 
through  Wilmington  in  1803,  while  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  apprised  of  Martel's  affliction  and  destitution.  With  charac- 
teristic ingratitude,  Burr  replied,  "  I  know  him  not,"  but  added,  when. 
confronted  with  the  letter  of  introduction  which  he  had  given  MarteL 
years  before,  "  I  own  I  wrote  that  letter  when  I  knew  him,  but  I  know 
him  no  more."  * 

LEWIS  CASS. 

Lewis  Cass  (1782-1867)  taught  school  in  Wilmington  in  MarteFs  day.* 
After  the  war  of  1812  he  was  for  eighteen  years  governor  of  Michigc^xi. 
Territory  and  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  tb^ 
Northwest.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  1831,  under  Andrew  JacJc- 
son,  and,  four  years  later,  was  sent  to  Paris  as  envoy  extraordinairy^  i 

As  United  States  Senator  he  voted  for  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  18SO^ 
In  1857  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Buchanan* 

«  Montgomery,  71.  «  Scharf,  ii,  683. 
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THE  HILLES  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

"  Somewhere  about  1797,  Mr.  Crips  erected  the  mansion  long  known 
as  the  Old  Boarding  School,  which  in  that  day  was  thought  a  fine 
building.''  A  few  years  later  Mrs.  Oapron,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  a 
boarding  school  in  the  house,  but  was  succeeded  in  1809  by  Joshua 
Maule  and  Eli  Hilles.  After  the  death  of  Maule,  Eli  Hilles  associated 
with  him  his  brother  Samuel  and  these  two  erected  a  large  building  at 
the  corner  of  Tenth  and  King  streets.  The  school  professed  to  give 
thorough  instruction  ^^  in  the  branches  of  a  plain  English  education," 
but  French  also  was  imparted  to  those  who  wished  it.  It  flourished 
for  many  years  and  attracted  students  from  nearly  all  the  States, 
as  well  as  the  West  Indies.  Eli  Hilles  withdrew  in  1828,  and  Samuel 
Hilles,  four  years  later,  was  called  to  Haverford  College,  which  had 
just  been  founded.  John  M.  Smith  was  a  subsequ^it  principal.  ^^It  is 
now  conducted,"  writes  Miss  Montgomery  in  1851,  "  by  Dubre  Knight^ 
uniting  a  day  school,  and  it  sustains  a  high  character.''  ^ 

/  BRANDTWINE  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1799;  incorporated  in  1815  and  again  in 
1832.  Mr.  Mclfevin  conducted  it  in  1830  as  an  English  and  classi- 
cal academy.* 

JOHN  bullock's  BOARDING  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

John  BullocVs  Boarding  School  was  established  in  1821  by  John  Bul- 
lock,^ a  Friend,  and  continued  in  operation  until  1846.  Its  splendid 
reputation  brought  it  students  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Wilmington  Boarding  School  for  boys  was  established  by  Samuel 
Smith  in  1829. 

Friend's  School^  at  Ninth  and  Tatnall  streets,  was  originally  on  Market 
street  above  Eleventh.  It  was  endowed  by  Samuel  Oanby  in  1832  with 
$1,000  and  a  lot,  on  which  a  school  building  was  at  once  erected.  This 
building  was  replaced  in'1874  by  the  one  now  in  use. 

Young  Ladies^  Institute  was  opened  in  1851.  Thomas  M.  Cann,  A. 
IL,  was  principal  in  1854  and  there  were  69  students  in  attendance. 

Taylor  and  Jackson's  Academy  was  founded  in  1857.  It  was  changed 
to  Taylor's  Academy  about  1871.  In  that  year  225  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  in  the  next  209.    The  building  is  now  used  by  the  public  schools. 

Acadeiny  of  the  Visitation^  founded  in  1868,  is  one  of  the  best  private 
schools  in  the  city. 

W.  A.  Eeynold's  Classical  and  Mathematical  Institute  flourished  for 
a  few  years,  enrolling  in  1871-72  more  than  100  students. 

Brandywine  Seminary  was  established  in  1878  by  W.  S.  McNair,  A. 
JL,  in  the  Institute  building.    It  was  removed  soon  afterwards  to  the 

» Montgomery,  266,  269,  270.  «  Schaxf,  n,  683.  ^Montgomery,  320. 
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Harkness  bnilding,  Teuth  and  Market  streets,  and  was  abandoned  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  a  coeducational  school,  with  a  kindergarten 
attached. 

RUOBT  ACADXMT. 

Rngby  Academy  was  opened  for  boys  by  Samnel  W.  Murphy,  A.  m., 
M.  D.,  January  2, 1872.  Wilson  M.  Poulk  succeeded  Dr.  Murphy  in  the 
management  of  tlje  academy  October  18, 1887.  In  1888-89  the  faculty 
consisted  of  five  members;  sixty-three  boy^  were  in  attendance,  and 
there  were  three  departments— primary,  junior,  and  senior.  Two  im- 
portant features  of  the  school  are  the  military  drill  and  the  literary 
societies— the  Rugby  and  the  Bryant.  The  academy  occupies  an  ele- 
gant suite  of  rooms  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  It  has  prepared  many  boya 
for  college  and  business.    A  recent  catalogue  states: 

"It  is  not  the  aim  and  ambition  of  the  principal  of  Rugby  to  have 
the  largest  school  in  Wilmington,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  the  community  the  best  school.'* 

THE  BnSSES  HEBB'S  SCHOOL. 

In  1874,  a  class  was  formed  by  Mrs.  John  K.  Kane  for  the  education 
of  her  own  and  her  friends'  children  and  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Hebb. 
Out  of  this  class  grew  the  Misses  Hebb's  school,  which  was  established 
in  1881,  at  the  corner  of  Kinth  and  West  streets,  as  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  young  ladies  and  children.  Forty  pupils  were  enrolled  the 
first  year,  and  these  had  so  increased  by  the  third  year  that  the  school 
had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger  building  on  Market  street. 

In  1886  a  building  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  was 
erected  at  the  comer  of  Franklin  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue— lui 
attractive  situation. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  a  broad  education  and  liberal 
culture.  Pupils  are  fitted  for  the  best  colleges.  Opportunity  is  offered 
for  a  thorough  English  education  and  for  the  study  of  German^  The 
departments  in  music  and  art  are  under  the  direction  of  competent 
instructors.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  French  language  and 
literature. 

The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  need  of  more  ample 
quarters  has  already  appeared.^ 

NEW  CASTLE. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  New  Castle  was  a  "  goodly  town  of 
about  one  hundred  houses,''  with  almost  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  Jiow 
has.  Hereabouts  is  the  old  battle  ground  of  Dutchman,  Swede,  and 
Englishman,  whereof  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  so  voraciously  gossips. 
Here,  in  1672,  George  Fox  held  the  first  Quaker  meeting  in  Delaware. 

'  The  ijfriter  is  indebted  for  the  above  facts  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mi« 
E.  S.  Hebb. 
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HiUier  the  city  of  Amsterdam^  as  early  as  1650,  agreed  to  send  a  school- 
master and  to  erect  here  a  schoolhoose.  On  this  spot,  in  1G57,  landed 
Evert  Pietersen,  the  first  Dutch  schoolmaster  of  Delaware;  opened  a 
school  with  twenty-five  pupils;  comforted  the  sick,  "read  God's  word? 
and  led  in  singing;  '^  and  for  his  services  received  more  than  1,000  flor- 
tba.  Then  came  Arent  fiversen  Molenaer,  wh6  was  paid  about  150 
florins  in  1660  for  similar  services.  Next,  and  last  of  the  Dutch  school- 
masters of  whom  we  have  record,  came  Abelius  Zetscoven.  He  ac- 
quired such  a  good  reputation  in  1663  that  the  Tinnckonk  people 
sought  to  engage  him  to  teach  their  young,  but  Kew  Amstel  (New 
Castle)  would  not  give  him  up. 

New  Castle  next  emerges  into  view  in  1708,  when  Oldmixon  tells 
us:  "Here  is  a Court-House,  and  2,500  Souls  are  computed  to  inhabit 
httpe."  Three  years  later  John  French  and  Samuel  Lowman,  of  the 
vestry  of  the  New  Castle  church,  petitioned  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  for  a  schoolmaster.  In  1729,  George  Ross,  pastor 
of  the  New  Castle  church,  petitioned  the  same  Society  for  a  "  small 
salary  of  six  i>ounds  x>er  annum  "  for  a  catechist  or  schoohnaster.  He 
had  written  two  years  before  that  the  "  oflSce  &  character  of  such  a 
person  is  generally  very  mean  &  contemptible  here.''^ 

The  State,  on  June  13, 1772,  granted  a  lot  of  land  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  graveyard  of  Emanuel  Church  for  the  support  of  a 
school.  The  land  w^  vested  in  David  Finney,  John  Thompson,  George 
Bead,  Thomas  McEean,  and  George  Monro  as  trustees,  "  for  the  erect- 
ing a  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses  thereon  and  to  be  for  that  use  for- 
ever. •  An  academy  btult  on  this  lot  in  1800  was  incorporated  January 
30, 1801.    The  following  quotation  is  from  the  act  of  incorporation: 

Whereas  inhabitants  of  New  Castle  and  vicinity  have  by  voluntary  oontribntion 
erected  an  academy  in  the  town  upon  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  public  square,  which 
lot  was  vested  in  trustees  for  school  purposes,  etc. 

The  trustees  usually  gave  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  school  to 
the  principal,  so  that,  while  in  theory  it  was  public,  in  practice  it  soon 
became  private. 

Under  the  principalship  of  A.  B.  Wiggins,  many  years  later,  the 
school  was  known  as  the  New  Castle  Institute,  having  lost  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  public  school.  When  the  free-school  system  was 
established  in  Delaware  William  P.  Lane,  who  was  then  principal  of 
the  Institute,  became  the  head  of  the  public  schools  as  well.  At  length 
the  academy  lost  its  individuality  and  was  absorbed  by  the  i)ublic 
schools  of  the  town. 

1  Broadhead,  i,  651 ;  n,  191.  Oldmixon,  178.  Blackmor,  162.  Laws  of  Delaware, 
ni,  20a-2(»,  V,  206;  Perry,  v,  30,  47, 55.  Laws  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  u, 
268;  m,  200-205;  see  also  chapter  on  education  among  the  Dntch  in  this  mono- 
graph, p.  22,  and  Scharf  on  New  Castle. 

•Laws  of  Delaware,  i,  516.  George  Eead  and  Thomas  McKean  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Lidependence. 
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Neio  Castle  Charity  School. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, January  28, 1817,  to  incorporate  the  New  Castle  Benevolent 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  charity  school.  The  first 
members  of  the  society  were  Ann  Johns,  Anna  M'Callmont,  Sally 
M'Callmont,  and  Mary  Kiddle.  Only  Christian  women  were  allowed  to 
become  members  or  teachers,  and  only  destitute  orphans  and  white 
children,  deemed  proper  objects  of  charity,  were  admitted  into  the 
school. 

FAULKLAND  AND  CLAYMONT. 

Rev.  Frederick  Thompson,  m.  a.,  opened  St.  John's  School  at  Brandy- 
wine  Springs  in  1880.  It  was  under  the  religious  influence  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  during  its  short  life  enrolled  but  few 
students.  Eev.  John  B.  Clemson,  D.  D.,  had  for  a  time  a  select  family 
school  at  Claymont. 

GLASGOW,  TRAP,  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Glasgow  Grammar  School  was  incorporated  January  27, 1803.  Trap 
School,  in  New  Castle  County,  was  incorporated  January  18, 1821,  and 
the  trustees  were  authorized  to  raise  by  a  lottery  $600.  Union  School 
House  Academy,  in  the  same  county,  was  incorporated,  February  5, 
1821.  On  January  23,  of  the  next  year  Franklin  School,  in  New  Castle 
County,  was  incorjwrated.' 

DELAWARE  CITY.        ^ 

The  Delaware  -City  Academy  was  chartered  February  16, 1859.*  It 
was  opened  in  October,  1858,  with  J.  W.  Macbeth  as  principal,  and 
flourished  for  many  years,  numbering  during  one  term  80  pupils.  In 
1876  the  school  was  closed,  and  of  late  years  a  private  school  has  been 
conducted  in  the  building  by  Miss  Harlow. 

MIDDLETOWN. 

Middletown  Academy  wa.s  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery, 
authorized  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  January  3, 1824.  The 
act  named  the  managers  and  empowered  them  to  "  institute,  carry  on, 
and  draw  a  lottery,  in  one  or  more  classes,  for  raising  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  $6,000  clear  of  all  expenses; "  and  to  apply  this  sum  to 
"  the  erection  of  a  building  sufficiently  large  to  contain  rooms  for  an 
academy  and  elementary  school,  and  also  a  room  for  public  worship,  to 
be  free  for  all  denominations  of  churches."  ^ 

February  9, 1825,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  for  raising  $4,000 
to  be  invested  as  an  endowment  fund.  May  10,  1825,  the  lottery 
scheme  was  sold  to  John  B.  Yeates,  of  New  York,  Archibald  Mclntire, 


» Laws  of  Delaware,  vi,  34, 119;  rv,  409. 
2  Ibid,,  XI,  444. 
»/Md.,vi,  372. 
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of  PhUadelpliia,  and  Thomas  and  James  Skcldig,  of  "New  York,  for 
$10,000.  The  first  trustees  were  Eichard  Mansfield,  Dr.  Arnold  ]^an- 
dain,  John  Eddowes,  William  Crawford,  and  John  Ginn. 

In  1826-^27  the  new  building  was  constructed  and  Eev.  Joseph  Wil- 
son elected  principal,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  The  school  was 
opened  October  15, 1827.  Miss  Isabella  Anderson  took  charge  of  the 
female  students.  In  1830  Samuel  G.  Appleton  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
palship,  but  resigned  in  December.  From  that  date  it  was  closed  until 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Davis  took  charge  in  1832.  In  1838  Mr.  Harris  was 
principal;  then  Joseph  A.  White.  In  1840,  33  pupils  were  in  atten- 
dance. In  1842  William  Harris  was  principal.  Eev.  J.  H.  Tyng  suc- 
ceeded him.  Mr.  Payson  Williams  opened  a  female  boarding  school  in 
the  building  in  1844.  The  following  were  subsequent  principals :  1846, 
Thomas  Madden,  Eev.  Henry  Fries ;  1856,  James  McDowell;  1865,  Eev. 
Charles  H.  Halloway ;  1867,  J.  E.  Kewman.  In  1868  H.  A.  Woods  and 
W.  J.  Hicks  were  joint  principals,  and  in  1871  H.  A.  Woods  became 
sole  principal.  Then  there  were  104  students  in  attendance.  In  1878 
the  building  was  leased  to  the  board  of  public  education  and  the 
academy  was  abandoned.  Now  Mr.  W.  B.  Tharp,  principal  of  public 
schools,  conducts  in  the  building  a  boarding  as  well  as  a  day  schooL 

SMYRNA. 

Probably  the  earliest  school  in  Smyrna  was  the  Southern  Boarding 
Scliool,  established  and  controlled  by  the  Friends.  It  was  closed  before 
1825. 

January  29, 1817,  The  Mechanics'  Academy  of  Smyrna  was  ^incor- 
porated, and  remained  in  operation  for  a  few  years.^ 

The  Smyrna  Union  School  was  incorporated  February  20, 1862,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.' 

Eev.  F.  M.  Chatham,  in  1866,  was  principal  of  the  Smyrna  English 
Classical  Academy,  which  occupied  The  Friends'  Meeting-House.  The 
buUding  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874  and  the  school  was  closed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  free  school  was  opened  in  Smyrna  as  early  as 
1818  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  town,  incorporated  as  the  Female 
Union  Society.  Its  object  was  the  education  of  those  too  i)oor  to  pay 
tuition  at  the  private  schools.  The  school  continued  in  operation  until 
the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system  in  1829.  Smyrna  Seminary 
was  under  the  principatehip  of  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  B.  E.,  in  1870-'71. 
During  that  year  125  pupils  were  enrolled. 

DOVER. 

Dover^  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excellent  schools.  The  town 
Tvas  probably  founded  before  1708,  for  in  that  year  Oldmixon  wrote: 

» Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  228.  » Uid,,  xi,  137. 

»  Oldmixon,  155.  Humphrey's  Hist.  Acct.  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  166-169.  Luff's  Biography,  quoted  by  Scharf.  Laws  of  Delaware,  iv,  304-308. 
Liednum's  Rise  of  Methodism,  quoted  by  Soharf:    Letters  from  Prominent  Citizens,    j 
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"At  Dover  is  a  Church  of  England  congregation.^  Moreover,  fonr  yean 
before,  Rev.  Thomas  Crawford  was  api)ointed  missionary  to  Dover 
Hundred,  at  a  salary  of  £30,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  preached  regularly  at  Dover  Church.  He  seems,  also,  to 
have  been  the  first  schoolmaster  in  the  region,  for  he  informs  us  that  at 
his  coming  "  not  one  man  in  the  county  understood  how  the  common 
Prayer  Book  was  to  be  read,  and  he  was  forced  to  instruct  them  pri- 
vately at  home  in  the  method  of  reading  the  Liturgy."  His  duties 
embraced  also  the  catechizing  of  the  children  and  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  whom  he  found  dull.  Humphrey,  writing  in  1730, 
describes  Dover  as  "  very  thin  of  Houses,  containing  not  above  40  Fam- 
iles.''  The  first  sketch  of  schools  is  given  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Luff,  who 
attended  them  in  1767-1768.    He  writes : 

Here  I  vras  no  sooner  set  on  my  feet  and  introdoced  to  my  associates  than  I  was 
led  out  to  battle ;  as  children  fight  cocks  so  did  these  corrupt  youths  of  Dover  entrap 
the  innocent  and  unguarded  into  a  maze  of  error  and  dissipation,  proportioned  to  each 
one's  ago  and  circumstances. 

A  few  men  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  their  children  were  excessively  gulled  by 
tutors ;  themselves,  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages  and  sciences,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  secured  by  wealth,  they  were  willing  to  go  great  lengths  but  for 
want  of  proper  knowledge  they  expended  their  money  to  little  parpose,  and  estab- 
lished habits  that  were  unsubstantial  and  hard  to  eradicate.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
being  two  years  at  school  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  I  was  bo 
improperly  taught  that  on  my  going  to  Philadelphia  I  had  to  begin  again,  and  I 
found  the  mode  of  tuition  so  diverse  that  it  would  have  been  for  my  benefit  had  it 
been  my  first  essay,  and  the  school  tuition  was  more  than  two  prices  in  Dover  to 
what  it  was  in  Philadelphia,  so  that  I  had  to  pay  double  prices  for  erroneous  princi- 
ples. 

It  api)ears  from  the  words  of  this  writer  that  the  people  of  Dover, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  liberal  exi>enditnres  for 
education,  but  through  the  incompetency  of  teachers  did  not  receive 
satisfactory  returns.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  when  the  academy  at  Dover  furnished 
educational  advantages  barely  surpassed  by  the  colleges  of  the  times- 
according  to  the  opinion  of  students  still  alive. 

There  was  originally  on  High  street  (now  a  part  of  Governor's  avenue) 
a  small  brick  house  in  which  was  kept  a  school  known  as  the  Dover 
Academy.  In  it  the  groat  Methodist  leader  George  Whitefield  is  said 
to  have  preached  once,  with  such  fervor  that  he  was  heard  distinctly 
in  the  court-house,  about  300  yards  distant,  court  being  then  in  session. 

"  In  1778  the  Eev.  Freeborn  Garretson  preached  the  first  Methodist 
sermon  in  Dover  from  a  platform  in  front  of  the  academy.  ♦  ♦  • 
In  1780  a  plan  had  been  made  between  Dr.  Stephen  Megaw,  rector  of 
Christ's  Church,  Dover,  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  then  working  in 
harmony  with  the  Episcopalians,  to  educate  the  youth  in  this  vidnity. 
Mr.  Asbury  induced  James  Coleman  to  oome  from  Virginia  to  Dover, 
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where  for  a  time  lie  was  engaged  in  teaching  a^school  for  boys."  * 
Many  years  afterwards  the  old  building  was  abandoned  and  fell  into 
decay. 

In  1785  an  eftbrt  was  made  to  abolish  this  spasmodic  system  of  pri- 
vate  school  by  introducing  into  the  general  assembly  a  bill  whose  object 
was  to  place  the  academy  property  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees.   It  failed  to  pass,  however. 

"There  was  no  schoolhouse  in  Dover''  in  1803,  says  Willard  Hall, 
but  there  was  a  teacher,  a  "foreigner  who  hired  a  room  and  admitted 
scholars  at  prices."* 

January  10, 1810,  a  i>etition  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly 
in  which  it  was  stated  "  that  the  establishing  of  an  academy  at  Dover 
would  be  of  great  public  utility,  that  there  being  no  seminary  of  this 
kind  in  Kent  County  must  be  a  subject  of  regret  »  ♦  »  that  an 
academy  might  be  established  at  this  place,  and  that  such  means  might 
be  obtained  by  a  lottery  authorized  for  the  purpose,  etc." 

January  23, 1810,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
Dover  Academy  with  the  following  trustees:  Thomas  Clayton,  Andrew 
Naudain,  Cornelius  P.  Comegys,  Bichard  Cooper,  James  Harper,  John 
Fisher,  Peter  Caverly,  Willard  Hall,  James  Sykes,  William  McClyment, 
Nathaniel  Smithers,  and  Henry  M.  Ridgely.  They  were  authorized  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $10,000  by  lottery  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  school  purposes.^  The  trustees  pur- 
chased a  largo  brick  building  at  the  south  end  of  King  (now  State) 
street,  which  in  Revolutionary  days  was  the  residence  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  John  Bsmning.  Here  the  old  academy  was  maintained  until 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law  of  1829. 
After  1832  a  public  school  was  conducted  for  several  years  in  the  lower 
story,  while  the  upper  rooms  were  used  by  the  academy. 

!No  records  of  the  academy  are  extant,  but  the  recollections  of  early 
pupils  furnish  the  following  list  of  teachers  after  1818:  Obadiah  Foote, 
Thomas  Mann,  Ezra  ScoviU,  Mr.  Meeker,  Ezra  Boswell,  Edward  Hig- 
bee,  Theodore  Gallaudet,  Aaron  Williams,  Rev.  Ashbel  Strong,  Charles 
G.  Ridgely.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  New  Bnglanders  and  graduates 
of  the  best  colleges.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  an  academy 
in  Delaware  where  a  more  comprehensive  education  could  be  secured 
th(m  at  Dover  Academy  during  the  period  1827-1832.  Special  oppor- 
tunities were  extended  to  students  who  could  not  go  to  college  to  cover 
the  college  course  at  home.  An  advanced  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics  was  followed  by  many  of  the  students  with  great  success. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Comegys,  the  lamented  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  stated  to 
the  writer  that  one  of  the  best  scholars  he  had  ever  known  was  educated 

'  Lednum's  Rise  of  Methodism,  qnotod  by  Scharf. 
*  Barnard's  Journal  of  Educiktion,  xvi,  129. 

'Another  act  of  incorporation  is  dated  January  29, 1818.  Soe  Laws  of  Delaware, 
V,  301, 302. 
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entirely  at  the  academy.  Probably  the  most  successful  of  the  principals 
was  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Strong,  who  conducted  the  school  about  1827. 
"Mr.  Strong  was  certainly  an  ideal  teacher  in  his  day.  Among  other 
things,  he  introduced  theatrical  performances  in  which  the  older  students 
and  young  professional  men  participated ;  and  the  plays  were  said  to  be 
very  creditably  acted.  Of  course  I  was  then  too  young  for  criticism, 
but  I  remember  they  were  quite  as  much  applauded  as  the  perform- 
ances of  the  strolling  players  who  occasionally  visited  the  capital."^ 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  elocution  by  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Strong,  who 
was  as  fine  a  reader  and  elocutionist  as  the  State  knew.  "  His  pro- 
nunciation, accent,  emphasis,  and  gesticulation  were  perfect.  All  of 
his  boys  who  went  to  the  bar  were  superior  speakers  there  and  on 
the  political  rostrum."'  The  school,  during  his  principalship,  num- 
bered 105  pupils,  of  whom  about  40  were  alive  five  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  teachers  were  firm  adherents  to  the  principle  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  their  jurisdiction  over  pupils  was  enforced  even  at 
church  and  places  of  amusement. 

Shortly  before  the  inauguration  of  the  free  school  system  of  1829  a 
select,  classical,  mathematical,  and  English  school  was  kept  m  the  old 
Episcopal  church  and  later  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  academy.  It 
was  at  first  taught  by  Rev.  Henry  Cruse,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
The^toore  Gallaudet,  as  usher,  and  afterwards  by  the  latter  alone. 
The  number  of  scholars  was  limited  to  fifteen. 

Theodore  Gallaudet,  who  still  survives,  is  the  brother  of  Thomas  H. 
Oallaudet,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  During  his 
time  there  was  a  school  for  girls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  academy  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas.  The  following  were  numbered 
among'the  pupils  of  Gallaudet  in  1825:  Joseph  P.  Oomegys,  late  chief 
justice  of  Delaware;  George  Comegys;  George  P.  Fisher,  ex-First 
Auditor  of  the  United  States  Treasury;  William  R.  Morris;  Andrew 
Smithers;  Theodore  Smithers;  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers,  ex-Member  of 
Congress;  Henry  Ridgely;  James  L.  Heverin. 

For  fifty  years  the  public  schools  of  the  town  were,  at  intervals,  con- 
ducted in  the  Academy,  but  in  1882  it  was  converted  into  a  carriage 
factory. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  another  school  for  tne 
study  of  the  classics  and  English  was  kept  in  Dover  on  King  street  by 
Stephen  Sykes,  a  bachelor  church  parson.  Stephen  Sykes  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prominent  family  of  that  name  and  the  brother  of  the  grand- 
father of  Gen.  George  Sykes,  late  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man. 

Mrs.  Mary  IST.  Cowgill  conducted  a  seminary  in  the  Hillyard  house  on 
King  street  from  1846  to  1849.    She  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward 

» Qaoted  from  letter  of  Hon.  George  P.  Fisher,  ex-First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  at 
Washington,  to  the  writer. 

'Quoted  from  a  letter  from  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Comegys. 
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Worrell,  who  continued  tlie  school  at  irregular  intervals  until  his  death 
in  1865.  The  school  was  conducted  by  his  widow  from  1865  to  1872, 
when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  last  of  the  old  select  schools  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  was 
opened  in  1852  by  Kev.  Thomas  G.  Murphy,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  English,  Latin,  French,  music,  and  drawing  were  taught.  He 
erected  a  building  about  1  mile  out  of  town,  in  which  he  continued  the 
school  for  six  or  seven  years  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  or  20 
pupils.* 

The  establishment  of  the  Wilmmgton  Conference  Academy  in  1873 
met  the  wants  of  the  town  so  completely  that  there  have  been  none  but 
primary  private  schools  since  that  time. 

WYOMING. 

Wyoming  Institute  of  Delaware  was  founded  about  1866.  It  was 
most  successful  under  the  principalship  of  Eev.  M.  Heath,  A.  m., 
who  enrolled  101  pupils  in  1879.  J.  E.  Perry  was  principal  in  1880,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  school  was  abandoned. 

CAMDEN. 

The  Union  Academy  of  Camden  was  organized  in  1815  and  iucor- 
iwrated  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  on  January  13, 1816.  For  many 
years  this  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  successful  educational 
institutions  in  the  State.  An  excellent  classical  and  academic  educa- 
tion could  be  secured  there  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  skillful 
instructors  in  the  land.  In  1857  the  district  schoolhouse  was  burned 
and  the  old  academy  building  was  rented  by  the  public  school  commis- 
sioners. March  7, 1885,  the  trustees  of  the  Camden  Union  Academy 
conveyed  their  right  and  title  in  the  academy  to  United  School  Dis- 
tricts Kos.  22  and  99,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  Camden. 

FELTON. 

Felton  Seminary  was  founded  in  1868  by  a  stock  company,  acting 
under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in  1867.  Eobert  H.  Skin- 
ner was  the  organizer  and  first  principal  of  the  school.  In  1870-71 
tbere  were  107  pupils  enrolled  and  110  in  1873-74.  The  school  was 
closed  in  1885  and  the  building  converted  into  a  sanitarium.^ 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  principals: 
Robert  H.  Skinner,  1868-1872,-  W.  E.  Knox,  1873-74;  Eobert  H.  Skin- 
ner, 1875;  Collins  and  Craig,  1876-77 5  W.G.Lewis  and  Son,  1878-79; 
L.  A.  T.  lobe,  1880-81;  H.  W.  Hunt,  1882-83;  M.  H.  Bowman,  1884-85. 

'  An  act  was  passed  March  22,  1867,  to  incorporate  Dover  Academy,  "but  wo  have 
no  record  of  its  establishment.    See  Laws  of  Delaware,  xu,  184. 

«  L.awB  of  Delaware,  v,  113. 

»  Miss  Lucretia  M.  Stevenson,  of  Felton,  has  kindly  collected  these  facts.  See  aUo 
I>awB  of  Delaware,  xii,  319.  ^-^  ^ 
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FABMINGTON. 

By  request  of  the  villagers  James  M.  Williams  opened  a  select  school 
at  Farmington  in  1868.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  following  principals: 
8.  G.  Boardman,  William  E.  Lord,  John  P.  Gordy,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy, 
John  E.  Mowbray,  A.  C.  Heath,  William  B.  Tharp,  and  W.  S.  Eobinson. 
James  M.  Williams  afterwards  became  principal  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference  Academy.  John  P.  Gordy  won^  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  a  Gierman  university  and  is  now  professor  of  pedagog- 
ics in  Ohio  University,  and  University  Extension  lecturer  on  American 
history  for  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Kuno  Fischer's  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  Descartes  and  His 
School,  and  has  written  a  monograph  on  the  Growth  of  the  Normal 
School  Idea,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Wilbur  F. 
Gordy  has  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  North  as  a  schoolmaster  and 
compiler  of  text-books.  His  "  Pathfinder  in  American  History  ^  was 
greeted  with  more  cordiality  than  critics  are  wont  to  bestow.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  educational  work  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  John  P.  Gordy  and  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  both  of  whom  were 
enthusiastic  and  talented  men,  the  school  was  known  far  and  wide  on 
the  peninsula.  At  one  time  more  than  one  hundred  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, many  of  whom  came  from  remote  parts  of  the  State.  During  its 
brief  career  of  ten  years  it  prepared  many  boys  for  college  and  aroused 
southern  Delaware  to  a  keener  interest  in  education. 

MILPORD. 

The  first  schoolmaster  of  whom  we  have  any  record  in  the  town  of 
Milford  was  William  Johnson,  who  kept  a  private  school  in  the  latter 
pairt  of  the  last  century.  In  his  note-book  appear  the  following  notices: 
Thursday,  March  25, 1788 :  "  Notice  is  taken  that  James  Train  called 
William  Kussell  a  liar.  Witness,  William  Pope.''  *^  Notice  is  taken 
that  Peter  Eobinson  was  absent  from  the  school  till  the  evening." 
"  Notice  is  taken  that  James  Train  came  to  an  engagement  in  schorf 
this  evening."  A  system  of  private  schools  has  been  continued  until  the 
present  with  vM*ying  success.  An  academy  was  kept  in  the  Masons' 
building  for  many  years. 

The  Milford  High  School  was  under  the  principalship  of  J.  LeightoB 
McKim  from  1863  to  1873.    In  1869-70,  70  pupUs  were  enrolled. 

The  Milford  Academic  and  Collegiate  Institute  enrolled  78  pupils  in 
1872  under  the  principalship  of  William  Lord.  Mr.  Lumb  and  Eev.  L. 
H.  Parsons  were  subsequent  principals.  Milford  Seminary  was  in 
charge  of  R.  E.  Maranville,  A.  M.,  in  1879-80. 

The  Milford  Female  Institute  was  conducted  by  Eev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Milford,  for  six  or  seven  years. 

The  Milford  Classical  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1885.  The  cap- 
ital stock  was  not  to  exceed  $20,000.*    George  Bugg  was  principal  for 


^I*aw8  of  Delaware,  xvn,  930-^32. 
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a  time.  He  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Lloyd,  who  had  charge  of  the 
academy  for  tvro  years.  In  1887  the  present  principal,  A.  C.  Arnold, 
took  charge  of  the  school,  which  is  now  in  an  excellent  condition. 
Messrs.  Bugg  and  Arnold  are  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Mr,  Lloyd  a 
graduate  of  Amherst. 

SBAFOBD. 

The  Seaford  Academy  was  incorporated  January  29, 1819.  In  unison 
with  the  Free  Masons  of  the  town  the  trustees  erected  a  school  building 
and  hall,  where  an  academy  was  maintained  for  many  years.  The 
teachers  were  men  of  ability  and  considerable  experience  and  attracted 
students  from  distant  States.  Eev.  Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  m^or-general  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  was 
once  a  student  at  this  school.  The  academy  was  closed  before  the  Civil 
War,  but  good  select  schools  were  at  once  established  in  the  town.  In 
1865  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  place  one  of  them,  the  Sea- 
ford  Academy,  upon  an  enduring  basis.  In  18S5  Thomas  H.  Breerwood 
established  a  private  school,  in  which  persons  preparing  for  public- 
school  teaching  received  instruction.  The  principal  was  called  a  few 
months  later  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  and  the 
private  school  was  abandoned. 

GEORGETOWN. 

Schools  have  been  maintained  at  Georgetown  since  the  establishment 
of  the  town  in  1791. 

lu  February,  1812,  the  school  was  incorporated  and  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise.^  In  1836  anew  school  building,  known  later  as  the 
*'  old  academy,'^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new  one  erected  in  1843,  was 
constructed  by  means  of  the  accrued  income  of  the  school  fund  and  vol- 
untary contributions.  Public  schools  were  conducted  in  it  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  public-school  building  in  1885. 

The  first  academy  at  Georgetown  was  opened  by  Dr.  Davis,  who  in 
the  winter  of  1825  announced  that,  ''  by  Divine  i)ermission,''  he  would 
oi>en  an  academy  January  1, 1820.  Ten  years  later  the  Eev.  Mr.  Elings- 
bury  conducted  the  school.  The  Pree  Masons  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  acting  together  through  a  board  of  trustees,  erected  the  present 
academy  building  between  184:1  and  1843.  The  lower  story  was  com- 
pleted for  school  purposes  in  1843  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  secured  through 
a  lottery.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  principals:  Loring  Johnson,  1840-43;  John 
Jj.  McKim  (a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College),  1844-45;  James  E.  Finch 
(Dickinson),  1845-46;    Oliver  W.  Davis,   1847-48;   Edgar   Chronkite 

*  Liaws  of  Delaware,  iv,  495. 

«  The  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Rev.  J.  Leiglitou  McKim, 
principal,  1^5*56,  for  the  list  of  principals  and  the  follo^ring  facts. 
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(Williams),  1848-49;  John  L.  McKim  and  Rufus  Waples,  1849-50; 
Samuel  J.  Witherbee  (Bowdoin),  1851-53;  Miers  C.  Comwell  (Yale), 
1853-55;  J.  Leigliton  McKim,  1855-56;  James  M.  R^nch  (Delaware 
College),  1855-CO. 

Georgetowni  Academy  was  for  many  years  a  prosjierous  and  useful 
institution,  and,  j;ar  excellence^  the  high  school  of  the  county.  It  wjis 
well  patronized  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  About  the  same 
time  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Railroad  came  to  town,  and  was 
allowed  to  run  its  track  directly  through  the  little  campus,  less  than  40 
feet  from  the  school  building  and  between  it  and  the  village.  If  any- 
thing more  was  required  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  school  it  was 
readily  furnished,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  by  the  indifference  of 
the  trustees. 

Among  the  good  teachers  who  have  conducted  the  academy  since 
18G0  should  be  mentioned  George  F.  Plummer  (a  graduate  of  Racine 
College),  J.  Hepburn  Hargis  (Dickinson),  Mr.  Peabody  (Amherst), 
and  McKendree  Downham,  who  was  in  charge  from  1881  to  1885,  when 
the  school  was  abandoned. 

MILTON. 

Milton  Academy  was  incori)orated  April  7,  1869.*  Good  private 
schools  were  maintained  at  Milton  for  many  years.  St.  John's  Baptist 
School,  one  of  the  latest,  was  managed  by  Frederick  Thompson,  m.  a.' 

LAUKEL. 

Laurel  was  noted  far  and  wide  in  ante-bellum  days  for  its  good  schools. 
The  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and 
the  catalogue  of  1876-77  shows  R.  W.  Breerwood  to  have  been  princi- 
pal then.^ 

LEwnas.     . 

The  origin  of  this  ancient  town  is  all  but  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion.^ Certain  it  is  that  more  than  30  Dutchmen  settled  hereabouts  in 
1631,  and  fell  a  prey  to  Indian  vengeance  a  few  months  later.  A  family 
tradition,  so  unique  as  to  be  noteworthy  if  not  entirely  credible,  has  it 
that  a  Dutchman  named  Wiltbank  in  1650  settled  at  Lewes,  then  an 
Indian  village,  and  donated  a  lot  for  a  schoolhouse. 

Another  tradition,  which  the  Lewes  people  would  about  as  readily 
give  up  as  their  lives,  is  that  the  first  school  for  girls  in  America  was 
established  here.    !N"o  original  records  have  been  found  either  to  prove 

'  Laws  of  Delaware,  xii,  525. 

3  The  efforts  of  the  writer  to  Becuro  further  information  concerning  the  private 
schools  of  Milton  and  Laurel  have  been  fruitless. 

3  Bancroft,  i,  499,  500,  Letters  from  Dr.  David  L.  Mustard  and  Miss  Mary  T. 
Hall.  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  i,  287.  Oldnuxon,  179.  Scharf,  u,  1230. 
Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  316.    Chapter  on  Newark  Academy,  p.  71. 
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or  disprove  it.    But  the  following  testimony  indicates  that  Lewes  had 
a  reputation  for  preeminence  in  female  education  two  hundred  years 
ago.    Further  than  this  we  dare  not  go.    Watson,  referring  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks:  "At  this  early  period  of 
•    time  so  much  had  the  little  Lewistown  at  our  southern  cape  the  pre- 
eminence in  female  tuition,  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  deputy  governor, 
preferred  to  send  his  younger  daughters  from  Philadelphia  to  that 
place  to  finish  their  education."    Lewes  was  at  this  time,  says  Old- 
mixon,  "  a  handsome  large  Town,  standing  on  the  lovely  bank  of  a 
Biver,  between  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  which  makes  the  Harbour." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Lewes  Presbytery  in  1738  set  in  mo- 
tion the  current  of  higher  education  in  Delaware  by  petitioning  the 
Philadelphia  Synod  to  subject  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a  searching 
examination  in  the  "  several  branches  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  and 
the  languages;"  and  that  this  petition  led  to  the  founding  of  the  'Rew 
London  Academy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  germ  from  which  Newark 
Academy  and  Delaware  College  developed. 

Female  teachers  were  employed  at  a  very  early  date  in  Lewes.  The 
first  "schoolmarm"  was  the  widow  of  Wrexham  Lewis;  the  second, 
also  a  widow,  was  Mrs.  Thompson.^ 

The  first  schoolmaster  named  in  the  records  of  Lewes  is  John  Rus- 
sell, who  joined  the  functions  of  an  educator  to  those  of  a  deputy 
recorder  in  1734.  Two  years  later  Thomas  Penn  ordered  that  the 
income  from  the  Great  Marsh  *  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  education 
in  Lewes. 

^  Mrs.  Margaret  Coleman,  one  of  the  oldest  residents,  is  the  source  of  this  informo- 
"t^ion. 

-  Scharf,  ii,  1230.  The  history  of  the  Groat  Marsh  furnishes  us  another  survival 
43f  Germanic  customs  till  our  own  day  that  deserves  a  place,  because  of  its  age,  by 
*he  side  of  the  Boston  Common,  which  dates  from  1634.  The  marsh  is  northwest  of 
-^e  town,  and  is  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  Lewes  Creek,  and  by  Broodkiln  Creek 
C3n  the  northwest.  One  of  t  he  first  references  to  it  in  the  records  is  found  in  a  suit 
at  court,  September,  1687,  in  which  "  Jonathan  Bailey  was  summoned  to  appear 
iDcfore  the  grand  jury,  for  about  since  the  beginning  of  the  Jrear  1686  contemning 
and  despising  the  neighbors,  not  only  the  King^s  Highway  to  the  o^vn  use  which 
said  highway  hath  been  Made,  Worno,  and  accustomed  for  many  years,  neither  had 
the  neighbors  any  other  roads  or  highway  to  ye  commons,  commonly  called  Marshes, 
either  to  fetch  hay,  look  after  their  cattle  or  other  orations,  but  alsoe  to  the  only 
known  Ancient  place  of  a  A  buryino"  mround  for  the  town  of  Lewis,  &c."  "  He  also 
liad  placed  the  frame  of  a  windmill  thereon  and  alsoo  hath  not  only  confidently  and 
impudently  denyed  and  Refused  thy  neighbors  the  use  of  ye  said  ground  to  bury 
tlieir  dead,  forbiding  them  or  any  of  them  to  come  upon  the  said  ground.^'  The 
^rand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  Bailey,  and  he  was  convicted  of  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  public.  Forty  years  later  Thomas  Penn  confirmed  the  people 
of  Lewes  in  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  commons,  and  it  has  retained  its  public  char- 
acter to  this  day.  Dr.  D.  L.  Mustard  writes  the  author  that  the  "  great  marsh  is 
still  used  for  grazing."  Annually  the  grass-bearing  sections  are  divided  inte  lots 
o^d  the  gross  is  sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  going  into  the  town  treasury. 
I^  has  been  many  years  since  the  funds  accruing  from  this  source  were  appropriated 
*^  schools. 
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In  1761  a  schoolhouse  was  erected  on  Second  street,  near  Ship  Car- 
I>enter  street,  in  wliich  school  was  kept  for  more  than  one  huudi^ 
years.  A  deed  was  executed  May  4, 1762,  for  the  lot  on  which  it  siood 
by  John  Wiltbank  to  David  Hall,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  other  citizens 
for  a  consideration  of  10  shillings,  '^as  well  as  for  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  youth  of  the  county,  being  taught  and  educi^ 
in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  useftil  knowledge,  and  learning." 
One  of  the  best  of  the  schoolmasters  who  occupied  the  building  was 
William  Harris,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  school 
was  incorporated  in  1818  and  a  board  of  trustees  appointed. 

Bev.  Francis  Hindman,  afterwards  principal  of  Newark  Academy, 
kept  one  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  Lewes  in  1795.  Its  success  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Lewes  Academy,  for  which  a  building  was 
erected.  Peter  McLaughlin  was  appointed  principal^  of  the  new  acad- 
emy in  1803,  and  was  succeeded  two  years  later  by  Rev.  James  Wilt- 
bank,  a  graduate  of  Princeton.  The  latter  afterwards  achieved  a 
reputation  as  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school 
was  incorporated  February  2, 1818.  A  school  for  young  ladies  was 
organized  abo}it  that  time  in  connection  with  the  academy,  and  B.  S. 
Clarke  was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  He  modestly  assured  his  patrons 
that  he  could  <^  teach  grammar  grammatically,  and  would  also  use  the 
globes.''  Bev.  A.  Strong  taught  in  the  academy  for  almost  a  score  of 
years,  and  is  still  remembered  by  the  old  inhabitants.  The  institution 
in  its  best  days  had  an  excellent  reputation  and  enrolled  many  stn- 
dents  from  remote  quarters.  Many  years  ago  it  was  closed,  and  the 
building  now  serves  as  a  private  residence.  The  schools  of  Lewes  and 
vicinity  are  now  controlled  by  a  "board  of  public  education,''  created 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  passed  March  9, 1885. 

If  the  claim  of  Lewes  to  priority  in  female  education  has  not  been 
finally  established,  it  has  perhaps  been  strengthened.  But  that  aside, 
Lewes  enjoys  a  distinction  that  belongs  to  few  towns  in  the  land,  viz, 
an  educational  history  at  least  two  centuries  old. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
WILMINGTON  OONPEEENCB  ACADEMY. 


EABLY  HISTOEY- 

The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy^  is  located  at  Dover,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  and  one  of  the  prettiest  inland  towns  in  the  country. 
The  political  importance,  the  social  status,  and  the  g^een  old  age  of  the 
town  lend  it  an  air  peculiarly  wholesome  for  students. 

The  Wilmington  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
set  off  from  the  Philadelphia  conference  in  1868.  At  a  convention  held 
in  Smyrna  in  November,  1870,  to  promote  "  denominational  interest,'' 
a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
ways  and  means,  and  receive  prox>ositions  for  the  location  of  a  first- 
class  academy  for  boys.''  A  report  was  rendered  in  1872,  in  which 
Dover  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  academy  and  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  were  outlined.  Under  these  preliminary  provisions  min- 
isterial trustees  were  immediately  elected  by  the  conference,  and  lay 
trustees  by  subscribers  to  the  academy  among  the  laymen.  The  trustees 
orgajiized  by  electing  ex-Governor  Gove  Saulsbury,  president,  Charles 
H.  B.  Day,  esq.,  secretary,  and  John  W.  Cullen,  treasurer.  The  con- 
ference appointed  as  agent  £ev.  John  B.  Quigg. 

In  February,  1873,  a  charter  was  obtained,  containing  the  following 
provisions: 

The  contool  of  the  aeademy  ahoald  vest  in  seyenteen  ministerial  trnatees  elected 
by  the  conference,  and  seventeen  lay  trustees  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The 
means  for  pnrchasing  the  ground  and  for  erecting  the  building  were  to  bo  raised  by 
a  joint  stock  subscription  to  consist  of  20,000  shares  at  $5  each,  making  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $100,000.  The  academy  was  taken  out  of  the  category  of  dividend- 
bearing  enterprises  by  the  provision  that  the  "  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appro- 
priate out  of  the  surplus  so  much  as  may  be  required  for  repairs  or  improve^ients  oi 
the  building  and  for  renewing  or  adding  to  the  furniture  or  apparatus."  It  was  fur- 
il&er  provided  that  tho  work  of  building  should  not  begin  until  $50,000  reliable 
subscriptions  had  been  secured.  The  corporation  was  the  trustees  elected  at  Laurel 
in  March,  1872,  and  their  ^uocessors.^ 

*  Tho  facts  for  this  sketch  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  catalogues  and  the 
memory  of  the  present  principal  and  the  writer,  who  has  been  intimately  acquainted 
irith  the  institution  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 

«  Quoted  from  catalogue  of  1888-89. 
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The  subscription  being  $15,000  less  than  the  amount  reqmredbythe 
charter  to  bo  raised  before  building,  the  conference,  as  a  body,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Eev.  John  B.  Quigg,  subscribed  to  meet  th«  deficiency. 
Two-thirds  of  this  sum  was  made  a  permanent  endowment  fuud,  on 
which  only  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  was  to  be  paid  annually  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  educational  collection.  The  remaining  $5,000  were  to 
be  paid  in  cash  out  of  the  "  tract  fund,^  ^  conditioned  on  its  return  to 
the  '*  tract  fund'^  as  soon  as  $5,000  above  the  $15,000  required  should  be 
subscribed. 

The  conditions  of  the  charter  having  been  compUed  with,  inunediate 
preparations  were  made  to  build.  On  April  8, 1873,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased of  J.  Alexander  Fulton,  esq.,  for  $5,500,  the  C  acres  of  land  which 
form  the  present  site  of  the  academy.  The  contract  of  building  the 
academy  for  $45,000  was  awarded,  and  Eev.  James  M.  Williams  elected 
principal,  he  having  oflPered  to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  for 
the  year  intervening  before  the  completion  of  the  structure. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPAL,  JAMES  MERRILL  WILLIAMS,  A.  M.,  1873-7& 

James  Merrill  Williams  was  bom  at  Laurel,  Del.,  on  April  14, 1842. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  College,  and  then  studied  in  Europe. 
He  had  been  principal  of  flourishing  schools  at  Farmington  and  Milford, 
and  when  called  to  the  academy  he  was  filUng  a  Methodist  pulpit  at 
Felton. 

The  school  was  opened  in  September,  1873,  in  an  old  building  near 
the  comer  of  Governor's  avenue  and  Division  street,  and  despite  the 
meager  accommodations  44  students,  all  male,  were  catalogued  during 
the  year,  many  of  them  being  boarders.* 

The  building  was  opened  to  students  September  7, 1874,  with  about 
40  boarders  and  35  day  scholars,  10  of  whom  were  young  ladies,  in 
attendance. 

The  faculty  included  the  following  instructors:  Rev.  James  M.  Wfl- 
liams,  A.  M.,  John  P.  Gordy,  W.  L.  Gooding,  A.  B.,  Irvine  M.  Flinn, 
Bessie  L.  Houston,  and  Addie  M.  Houston. 

The  course  of  study  was  designed  to  prepare  students  either  for  col- 
lege or  business,  and  consisted  of  a  preparatory  department,  in  whicb 
the  common  school  branches  were  taught,  and  an  academic  department, 
in  which  there  were  two  groups  of  studies,  each  three  years  in  length. 
The  first  of  these^  the  English  and  scientific  course,  devoted  especial 
attention  to  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  history,  and  required  no 
languages,  The  second,  the  classical  course,  met  the  needs  of  those 
preparing  for  college. 

In  order  that  the  curriculum  might  be  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the 

» The  •*  tract  fund  "  was  the  ehare  of  the  Wilmington  conference  in  the  book  vid 
tract  depository  of  the  Philadelphia  conference. 
*  Scharf,  u,  1067. 
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best  preparatory  schools,  another  year  was  added  in  1877.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  change  was  shown  by  an  immediate  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  44  to  95. 

In  1875  the  faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  Kobert  H.  Skin- 
ner to  be  vice-principal.  The  institution  had  barely  been  established 
when,  at  noon,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1876,  the  building  accidentally 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Eooms  were  at  once  secured  in 
the  town  and  the  school  continued  its  operations,'  but  the  attendance 
fell  to  sixty-six  in  1876-77.  The  building  was  restored  for  $20,000  by 
the  original  contractors.  The  cost  was  less  thai)  at  first,  for  much  of 
the  brick  work  was  uninjured  by  the  fire  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  build- 
ing material  had  meanwhile  taken  place.  By  the  fire  the  academy 
actually  gained  $8,500,  for  the  insurance  on  the  burned  building  was 
.$30,000,  while  the  loss  upon  furniture,  furnaces,  etc.,  was  scarcely  more 
than  $1,500.  The  present  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Ladies'  Hall,  erected  in  1891,  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  new  building  in  September,  1878,  under 
the  principalship  of  Robert  H.  Skinner,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  catised  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  James  M.  Williams. 

THE  SECOND  PRINCIPAL,  ROBERT  H.  SKINNER,  A.  M.,  1878-84. 

Robert  H.  Skinner  was  born  October  23, 1837,  in  Queen  Anne  County, 
Md.,  and  was  educated  at  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  Com- 
pany D  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 
He  served  with  McClellan  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  and 
took  part  in  all  the  great  battles  before  Richmond.  At  the  battle  of 
Autietam  he  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound  which  disabled  him  from 
service  and  is  still  the  source  of  frequent  suflfering.  When  wounded, 
he  was  commanding  Company  H,  having  risen  in  nine  months  from  the 
ranks  to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant.  On  returning  to  civil  life 
he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Greensboro,  Md.  In  1868  he  opened  a  school 
at  Felton,  and  remained  its  principal  until  1872.  Three  years  later  he 
again  assumed  control,  but  was  immediately  elected  vice-principal  of 
the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy. 

Mr.  Skinner  brought  to  the  principalship,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1878,  a  marked  fitness  for  its  duties.  A  clear  head  and  an  untiring 
industry,  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  case  and  the  ability  to 
satisfy  those  needs,  enabled  him  speedily  to  place  the  institutio»  upon 
a  firm  business  basis.  A  good  stock  of  information,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  common  sense  and  tact,  made  him  at  once  successful  as  instructor 
and  disciplinarian.  The  happy  faculty  of  reproving  without  stinging 
enabled  him  to  minimize  the  breaches  of  discipline  that  were  sometimes 
incident  to  coeducation.^ 

*  Tho  writer  speaka  ex  cathedra,  for  he  was  many  times  justly  reproved  for  offenses 
arising  oat  of  coedacation. 
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His  administration  was  marked  by  a  Ijirge  increase  in  tUe  average 
number  of  students.  During  his  first  year  113  students  were  enrolled, 
and  during  his  last,  175.  lie  greatly  increased  the  number  of  female 
students,  first,  by  rentiug  a  building  for  one  year  for  their  aeeommoda- 
tion  as  boarders,  and  by  building  for  them  the  next  year  a  large  house 
on  Bradford  street,  adjoining  the  campus.  He  devoted  aminaUya 
large  part  of  the  summer  vacation  to  visiting  the  byways  and  hedges  of 
the  peniusula  and  enlisting  as  students  farmers'  sons  and  daughters. 
He  increased  the  income  of  the  academy  between  $700  and  $1,000  a 
year,  and  made  it  pay  a  handsome  rent  during  his  entire  incumbency. 

In  1879  julditional  facilities  were  provided  for  instruction  in  drawing 
and  painting,  and  iu  1880  the  course  was  enlarged  by  the  substitution, 
in  place  of  the  '^  English  and  scientific  course,"  of  two  courses,  the 
"English  scientific"  and  the  ^' Latin  scientific,''  each  three  years  in 
length.  In  1881  the  ''  college  preparatory  course,"  embracing  two  years' 
work,  was  added  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desired  to  make  a 
speedy  preparation  for  college. 

In  1881  Dr.  Gove  Saulsbury,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  died, 
and  his  brother,  Eli  Saulsbury,  then  United  States  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, was  elected  to  succeed  him  and  retained  the  position  until  his 
death  in  1803. 

In  1883  the  debt  of  the  institution  amounted  to  $20,500.  About  this 
time  Charles  M.  Whiirton,  the  devoted  friend,  trustee,  and  agent  of  the 
academy,  died  and  bequeathed  to  it  $2,000,  on  condition  that  the  debt 
be  reduced  to  $10,000  in  two  years.  The  necessary  funds  were  speedily 
raised  by  friends. 

In  1884  Mr.  Sknmer  resigned  the  principalship,contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  friends  of  the  academy,  and  retired  to  his  farm  near  Dover, 
where  ho  still  resides.    He  was  succeeded  by  W.  L.  Gooding. 


THE  THIRD  PRINCIPAL,  WILLIA5I  LAMBERT  GOODING,  PH.  D.,  1884. 

William  Lambert  Gooding  was  born  December  22, 1851,  at  Galena, 
Md.  lie  graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1874,  and  for  two  years 
taught  natural  science  iu  the  institution  of  which  he  is  now  princi- 
pal. He  then  studied  philosophy  for  one  year  at  Harvard.  He  re- 
turned to  the  academy  in  1877  as  instructor  of  English,  mental  science, 
and  literature.  From  1878  to  1881  he  studied  in  Germany,  at  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  and  Gottingen.  At  Heidelberg  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Roscher,  who  with  Knies  and  Hildebrand,  founded  the  Historical  School 
of  Political  Economy,  to  which  the  <^I^ew  School"  in  America  is  so 
closely  related.  He  studied  longest  at  Gottingen,  under  Lotze,  the 
great  psychologist,  whom  Wundt  had  hardly  as  yet  overshadowed. 
Ho  was  prevented  by  a  serious  illness  from  applying  to  a  r^erman  uni- 
versity for  the  degree  of  ph.  d»  He  returned  to  America  in  1881,  and 
was  api^ointed  instructor  in  ethics  at  Wesleyan  University.  Iu  1882 
he  was  made  ^dce-principal  of  the  academy  and  two  years  later,  upou 
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the  retirement  ot*  Mr.  Skinner,  was  elected  principal.'    In  1887  Dickin- 
son College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  PH.  d. 

Dr.  Gooding  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  dignified  and  impressive  speaker.  A 
purity  of  motive,  a  philosophic,  impartial,  exhaustive  method,  and  an  un- 
erring balance  give  him  a  peculiar  charm  for  thoughtful  students.  Many 
young  thinkers  could  be  named  for  whom  Dr.  Gooding  has  been — ^to 
paraphrase  Emerson — the  star  to  which  they  have  hitched  their  wagons. 

The  departure  from  the  sectarian  custom  of  choosing  schoolmasters 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  selection  for  principal  of  a  cultured,  university- 
bred  man  have  imparted  to  the  academy  an  intellectual  tone  which  has 
placed  it  among  the  leading  Methodist  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
won  for  it  the  patronage  of  other  denominations. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Gooding  haj3  been  amply  vindicated  by  his  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  institution.  At  the  outset  he  appropriated 
the  best  in  modem  pedagogics,  as  the  following  sentence  fiom  the  latest 
catalogue  attests:  ^^  The  privileges  of  the  students  arc  contingent  upon 
the  good  conduct  of  the  school.'' 

Every  boarding  school  is  a  microcosm  of  the  political  and  economic 
history  of  society.  The  child  in  its  development  to  adult  life  repre- 
sents the  evolution  of  a  primitive  savage  into  a  civilized  being.  The 
student  of  social  science  need  not  travel  to  tropical  Africa  or  the  village 
communities  of  India  to  study  the  stages  of  social  development,  for  he 
may  find  them  in  the  nearest  boarding  school.  Scarcely  a  school  exists 
in  which  one  may  not  find  the  various  types  of  institutional  govern 
ment,  from  anarchy  a;nd  patriarchal  despotism  to  imperialism  and 
democracy,  and  all  the  phases  of  judicature,  from  the  savage  ordeal  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jury.  The  wise  schoolmaster,  recognizing  this  truth, 
strives  to  inspire  his  school  to  achieve  the  highest  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. When  students  comprehend  the  self-evident  truth  that  individ- 
ual lawlessness  in  school,  as  in  society  at  large,  is  bound  to  abridge  the 
social  rights  and  privileges,  they  become  guardians  of  the  i)ublic  peace, 
and  straightway  the  school  assumes  the  complexion  of  a  university,  in 
which  the  faculty  are  neither  despots  nor  police,  but  instructors.  Ideal 
government  is  attained  only  by  that  school  which  attains  ideal  democracy.^ 

FACTTLTT,  1891. 

W.  L.  Gooding,  ph.  D.,  principal,  Ge/man  and  English  5  John  R. 
Todd,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Greek  and  history;  C.  W.  M.  Black,  A.  B.,  natural 
science  and  mathematics;  Elmer  E.  Cross,  A.  B.,  Latin;  Emma  Re- 
becca Potter,  B.  p.,  French,  drawing,  painting;  Jane  Oarlyle  Wilson, 
A.  B.,  instrumental  music  and  harmony;  Ellen  Louise  Bryan,  B.  M., 

'  C.  S.  Coowell,  A.  M.,  acted  with  Dr.  Gooding  as  joint  principal  from  1884  until 
1888,  when  he  was  called  to  Dolawaro  College. 

«Seo  "  Rudimentary  Society  among  Boys,"  by  John  Johnson,  a.  b.,  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  second  series,  pp.  493-546 
(particularly,  p.  497),  for  a  picture  of  student  society,  which  will  interest  as  well  as 
instruct  every  schoolmaster.  Also  *'The  McDonogh  Farm  School,"  by  Charles  D. 
Lianier,  in  tiie  Beview  of  Reviews  for  May,  1882. 
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vocal  music  aacl  assistant  in  instrumental  music;  Mrs.  W.  L.  (Jood- 
ingj  preceptress. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  to  whicli  there 
are  iutrodtictory  courses  for  young  or  deficient  pupils,  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary English  branches  are  studied.    The  following  is  a  synopsis: 

Junior  class. — Scientific  course. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
botany,  composition,  physiology  or  bookkeeping,  Latin  or  German,  or 
French.  Classical  course. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  composition,  Caesar, 
Cicero,  Latin  composition,  Greek  grammar  and  reader. 

Middle  class, — Scientific  course. — ^Geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
English  history,  English  literature,  political  economy,  Latin  or  Ger- 
man, or  French.  Classical  course. — Geometry,  English  history,  English 
literature,  Yirgil  and  Latin  composition,  Anabasis,  Homer. 

Senior  class. — Scientific  course. — Logic  or  methods  of  teachingi 
surveying,  general  history,  American  literature,  United  States  history 
(advanced  course),  commercial  law,  elocution,  Greek  and  Itoman  his- 
tory, chemistry  or  advanced  algebra,  Latin  or  German,  or  French. 
Classical  course. — Livy,  Horace,  Homer,  Thucydides,  general  history, 
United  States  history  (advanced  course),  Greek  and  Boman  history,  Ger- 
man or  French,  Latin  composition. 

Ln  addition  there  are  exercises  in  declamation,  composition,  and 
elocution.  Every  student  is  required  to  pursue  at  least  four  studies 
simultaneously  and  is  encouraged  to  add  thereto  as  many  as  his  time, 
talents,  or  inclination  may  justify.  The  advantage  of  this  definite 
requirement  is  tliat  students  may  finish  the  course  at  any  season  of 
the  year.    Diplomas,  however,  are  given  only  in  June. 

The  following  excellent  course  of  private  reading  is  required  of  all 
students : 

Preparatory  classes. — Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe),  Arabian  Nights, 
Young  Folks'  History  of  America  (Butterworth),  Wonder  Stories  (Hans 
Christian  Andersen),  Tales  of  Shakespeare  (Lamb). 

Junior  class. — Benjamin  Franklin  (autobiography),  Twice-Tol43?ale8 
(Hawthorne),  ]\Iiles  Standish,  Evangeline  (Longfellow),  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (Dickens),  The  Spy  (Cooper). 

Middle  class. — Bracebridge  Hall  (Irving),  David  Copperfield  (Dick- 
ens), Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith),  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Tarn 
O'Shanter,  etc.  (Burns),  Ivanhoe  (Scott). 

Senior  class. — Julius  Caesar  and  As  You  Like  It  (Shakespeare),  Mar- 
mion  (Scott),  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (Longfellow),  Sir  Eoger  de 
Coverley  Papers  (Spectator),  Second  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
(Macaulay),  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration  (Webster),  Alhambra  (Irving), 
Talisman  (Scott),  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  (George  Eliot),  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  (Hawthorne). 

Dr.  Gooding  aims  to  make  the  academy  a  model  secondary  school  and 
to  preserve  it  from  becoming  a  secondary  college.    Therefore,  in  1884, 
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he  abolished  the  collegiate  feature  of  salutatory  and  valedictory  at 
graduation  and  established  instead  the  following  plan:  Members  of 
the  graduating  class  whose  average  during  the  bourse  is  above  95  are 
awarded  first  honorsj  those  between  90  and  96,  second  honors,  and 
those  below  90  are  graduated  without  honors.  Two  years  later  he 
abolished  the  unsatisfactory  system  of  marking  students  on  a  scale 
from  1  to  100,  and  their  work  is  now  marked,  according  to  its  quality, 
"  excellent,^  "  good,"  ."  tolerable,''  and  "  unsatisfactory.''  The  senior 
class  is  required  during  the  last  term  to  attend  a  final  examination 
in  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  and  arithmetic,  and  a 
failure  to  pass,  subjects  to  a  requisition  which,  until  made  up,  debars 
graduation.  The  scientific  apparatus,  although  not  elaborate,  suffices 
for  simple  experiments  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
class  of  1884  presented  to  the  academy  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
F.  A.  Williams,  esq.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  which  enhances  the  interest  in 
geological  study.  Only  one  attempt  has  been  made  in  journalism. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  school  The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy 
Reporter  was  for  a  time  published  monthly,  but  soon  died  a  natural 
death.  The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  room,  fuel,  light,  laundry  work, 
etc.,  is  $200  per  annum,  but  day  students  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $45 . 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES  AND  LIBRARIES. 

In  1875  three  literary  societies  were  organized,  the  Scott,  the  Buoy, 
and  the  Viola.  The  first  two  admitted  only  males,  the  third,  females. 
Tliree  years  later  the  Buoy  and  Viola  were  abandoned;  but  the  Scott, 
which  took  its  name  from  Levi  Scott,  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  survives  to  this  day.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  for  a  time 
they  held  joint  meetings  every  Saturday  evening  in  Academy  halL 
About  1881  the  Scott  society  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for 
males,  meeting  weekly  in  Academy  hall,  the  other  for  females,  meeting 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Ladies'  Building.  Joint  public  meetings  are 
held  monthly.  The  attendance  of  boarding  students  is  required.  Only 
students  and  ex-students  are  eligible  to  membership.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  and  preachers  of  the  peninsula  received  forensic  training 
in  this  society. 

The  Scott  society  established  a  library  for  the  use  of  its  members  in 
1878.  The  libraries  of  the  Browning  and  the  Iris  and  Minerva  Literary 
societies  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of  Wilmington  were  donated 
to  the  Scott  library  on  the  closure  of  that  institution.  The  Scott  library, 
which  now  consists  of  more  than  1,600  carefully  chosen  volumes,  is  also 
the  State  repository  of  public  documents  and  receives  regularly  the 
publications  of  the  Government. 

COEDUCATION. 

The  opponents  of  coeducation  are  confironted  by  the  eternal  problem 
of  showing  cause  for  the  subversion  of  a  natural  order  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  monastic  scheme,  which  modern  thought  is  fast  relegating  *  .,^1^ 
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its  proper  place,  the  age  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  Scarcely  a  man  caiil)e 
found  to  claim  that  the  growth  of  the  academy  has  been  impeded  by 
coeducation  of  the  sexes.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  was  followed 
by  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  that  a  building  had  to 
be  secured  for  the  accommodation  of  the  girls.  This  building,  which  was 
rented  annually  from  Bobert  H.  Skinner,  has  of  late  years  proved  too 
small  for  its  tenants,  and  since  the  first  draft  of  this  sketch  was  made 
a  new  structure  has  been  erected  directly  south  of  the  original  bailding 
and  connected  with  it  on  the  first  and  second  floors.^  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent home  for  young  women  seeking  physical,  mental,  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

Number  of  atudenta  in  aiiendance  each  year,  187S-1892. 


1873-74 44 

1878-79 

..  113 

1883-'84.... 

...  175 

1888-'89... 

,.  161 

1874-'75 95 

1879-'80 

..  129 

1884-'85.... 

...  181 

1889-'90... 

..138 

1875-76 89 

1880-'81 

..  129 

1885-'86.... 

...  178 

1890-'91... 

..  125 

1876-77 46 

1881-'82 

..  119 

1886-'87.... 

...  159 

1891-'92.-, 

..  175 

1877-78 77 

1882-'83 

..  146 

1887-*88.... 

...  156 

Average  yearly 

attendance . . 

1873-'92... 

..  1284- 

It  appears  from  the  table  that  the  progress  of  the  academy  has  been 
uniuterrupted.  Beginning  with  an  average  yearly  attendance  of  70+ 
during  the  principalship  of  Eev.  J.  M.  Williams,  it  increased  during 
the  administration  of  R.  H.  Skinner  to  135+ ,  and  under  Dr.  W.  L. 
Gooding  to  172—.  The  institution  has  graduated  to  1892j  inclusive, 
150  students;  an  average  of  more  than  8  yearly. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  history  of  an  institution  whose  progress  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous has  been  narrated.  The  academy  ha«  never  experienced  a 
defeat  and  since  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College  of  Wilmington,  has  been  the  educational  center  of  Peninsular 
Methodism.  For  the  peninsula  and  the  town  of  Dover,  it  has  met  a 
peculiar  and  long-felt  want.  The  Wilmington  Conference  has  contrib- 
buted  to  its  support,  but  has  received  in  return  fourfold  in  the  better 
preparation  which  many  preachers  have  received  for  their  profession 
and  the  opportunities  to  educate  their  children  at  small  cost  The  small 
number  of  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves  as 
scholars,  lawyers,  and  journalists,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  is  largely  due  to  the  high  standard  of  scholarship. 
All  temptations  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  college  have  been  resisted 
and  the  institution  to-day  offers  to  the  public  excellent  academic  advan- 
tages. It  needs  nothing  but  a  liberal  endowment  from  some  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  man  to  attain  the  success  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it 

^  The  top  floor  is  fitted  up  for  a  gymnasimii;  and  physical  culture  Ib  now  a  pari  of 
the  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


NEWAKK  ACADEMY. 


ORIGIN:   THE  NEW  LONDON  ACADEMY. 

Newark  Academy,  eatablisbed  at  Newark,  Del.,  in  1767,-  is  one  of  the 
oldest  secondary  schools  in  the  land.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
year  1738,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  they  used  the  following  language: 

That  this  part  of  tlio  world,  where  God  has  ordered  our  lot,  labours  under  a 
grievous  disadvantage  for  want  of  the  opportunities  of  universities  and  professors 
ekilled  in  the  several  branches  of  useful  learning,  and  that  many  students  from 
Europe  are  esi^ecixdly  cramped  in  prosecuting  their  studies,  their  parents  removing 
to  these  colonies  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  coUege,  after  hav- 
ing spent  some  years  at  the  grammar  school;  and  that  many  persons  bom  in  the 
country  grow  under  the  same  pressure,  whoso  circumstances  are  not  able  to  support 
them  to  spend  a  course  of  years  in  the  European  or  New  England  colleges,  which 
discourages  much  and  must  be  a  detriment  to  our  church;  for  we  know  that  natural 
parts,  however  great  and  promising,  tor  want  of  being  weU  improved,  must  be 
marred  of  their  nsef^ilness,  and  can  not  be  so  eztensiYely  serviceable  to  the  public, 
and  that  want  of  due  pains  and  care  paves  the  way  for  ignorance,  and  this  for  a 
formidable  train  of  sad  consequences.  To  prevent  this  evil  it  is  humbly  proposed 
as  a  remedy,  that  every  student  who  has  not  studied  with  approbation,  passing  the 
nsnal  courses  in  some  of  the  New  England  or  European  colleges,  approved  by  public 
authority,  shall,  before  he  be  encouraged  by  any  Presbytery  for  the  sacred  work  of 
the  ministry,  apply  himself  to  this  Sjniod,  and  that  they  appoint  a  committee  of  their 
members  yearly,  whom  they  know  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  several  blanches  of  philos- 
ophy, and  divinity,  and  the  languages,  to  examino  such  students  in  this  place,  and, 
finding  them  well  accomplished  in  those  several  parts  of  learning,  shall  allow  them 
a  public  testimony  from  the  Synod,  which,  till  better  provision  be  made,  ifiU  in 
some  measure  answer  the  design  of  taking  a  degree  in  the  college.^ 

This  petition  was  kindly  received  and  the  synod  ordered  '^  that  there 
be  two  standing  committees  to  act  in  the  above  affair  for  this  year,  one 
to  the  northward  and  the  other  to  the  southward  of  Philadelphia." 
Of  the  latter  committee  Francis  Alison  was  a  member.  On  the  "Bth  of 
November,  1738,  the  synod  approved  the  committee's  recommendation 
for  the  erection  of  a  school,  and  two  members  of  the  synod  were  requested 

'  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  vin,  45  ct  seq.  Art.  on 
Matthew  Wilson.     Records  of  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.,  139  et  acq, 
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to  go  to  Europe  to  solicit  aid.  The  request  not  having  been  com' 
plied  with,  a  committed  was  appointed  five  years  later  to  solicit  money 
by  correspondence  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They,  however,  were 
more  successful,  for  the  mother  church  for  twelve  years  contributed 
freely  to  the  school. 

The  presbyteries  of  New  Castle,  Philadelphia,  and  Donegal,  by  pri- 
vate agreement,  met  at  the  Great  Valley,  November  16, 1743,  to  con- 
sider **  the  necessity  of  using  speedy  endeavors  to  educate  youth  for 
supplying  our  vacancies.'^  They  agreed  to  open  a  school,  and  the  synod 
took  charge  of  it  the  following  spring.  The  plan  was  to  give  free 
instruction  to  all  in  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  The 
school  was  to  be  supported  for  a  time  by  yearly  congregational  collec- 
tions. Francis  Alison  was  chosen  master  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  and 
permitted  to  select  his  usher,  who  was  to  receive  £15.  Eleven  minis- 
ters were  appointed  trustees  to  visit  the  school,  to  inspect  the  master's 
work,  prescribe  text-books,  examine  the  scholars,  disburse  the  fimds, 
and  have  a  general  superintendence  over  the  school.  No  presbytery 
was  allowed  to  '^  improve  ^  any  scholar  who  did  not  produce  a  joint  testi- 
monial from  the  trustees  and  the  Sjmod's  committee.  The  school  was 
intended  to  be  simply  the  forerunner  of  a  college.  In  174G  the  synod 
applied  to  the  trustees  of  Yale  to  receive  their  scholars  at  such  stages 
as  their  efficiency  warranted,  and  to  admit  them  after  one  year's  resi- 
dence to  a  degree.  Several  ministers  and  gentlemen  helped  them  to 
books  to  begin  a  library.  A  favorable  response  was  received  from 
Yale,  but  none  of  the  pupils  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.^ 

The  Presbyterian  Church  builded  better  than  it  knew  when  it  estab- 
lished this  school  to  prepare  men  for  the  pulpit;  for  it  set  in  motion  an 
educational  current  that  gave  Delaware  a  college. 

FRANCIS  ALISON  AND  HIS  FAMOUS  PUPILS. 

Francis  Alison  (1705-1779)  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  and  came  to  America  as  a  probationer  about 
1734  or  1735.  Samuel  D.  Dickinson,  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  recom- 
mendation, employed  him  to  tutor  his  famous  son.*  In  1737  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  New  London,  Pa.  In 
that  place  he  opened  a  private  school  in  1743,  which  the  Presbyterian 

» Records  of  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  147,  169, 174,  185-192,  227.  Webster^s  History 
of  tlio  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  256. 

2  John  Dickinson  (1732-1808),  Alison's  pupil,  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Congress  of  1765  remonstrating  against  the  measures  of  Great  Britain.  He  refused 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  because  he  considered  it  untimely  and  unwise.' 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  share  in  making  the  Articles  of  Confederation  nnd 
upon  his  authorship  of  the  Farmers'  Letters.  He  was  successively  prcsidei^t  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  (1781-85).  Ho  was  influential  in  foundmg  and  liberally 
endowed  Dickinson  College.     (Old  South  Leaflets,  General  Series,  No.  2.) 
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Church  took  under  its  care  the  following  year.  Professor  Hutcheson, 
of  Glasgow,  had  proposed  to  Alison  the  establishment  of  a  seminary; 
and  in  1746  a  correspondence  was  opened,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
result  In  1748  the  synod  raised  his  salary  to  £40  and  his  assistant's 
to  £20,  intending  to  make  up  the  sums  by  collections  and  by  "sessing" 
each  scholar  20  shillings,  and  to  defray  deficiencies  out  of  the  yearly 
interest  of  the  fund.  The  synod,  next  year,  declined  to  give  him  leave 
to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  and  promised  him  £30,  reserving  the  right 
to  exempt  as  many  scholars  from  tuition  fees  as  they  pleased,  and  giving 
him  permission  to  charge  the  rest  as  he  desired.  But  this  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, and,  in  1752,  without  consulting  the  synod,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  as  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Three  years  later  this 
school  was  erected  into  a  college,  which  finally  became  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Francis  Alison  was  elected  vice-provost  and  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  Nassau  Hall  conferred  upon  him,  in  1756,  the 
degree  of  A.  m.,  and  two  years  later  he  received  D.  D.  from  Glasgow. 
He  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  America  to  receive  D.  D.  from 
a  foreign  university. 

Francis  Alison  opposed  the  "  throwing  off  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment with  such  vigor  that  Richard  Penn  gave  him  as  a  reward  the 
splendid  tract  of  1,000  acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  BaJd  Eagle  with 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Although  his  family  could  ill 
afford  it,  he  set  free  his  slaves  by  wiU :  "  The  good  man  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  leaving  his  widow  to  Providence."  He  died 
November  28, 1779. 

President  Stiles,  of  Tale,  called  him  "  the  greatest  classical  scholar 
in  America,  especially  in  Greek,"  and  "  in  ethics,  history,  and  general 
reading  a  great  literary  character."  Bishop  White,  one  of  his  pupils, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  "  real  and  rational  piety,  with  a  proneness 
to  anger,  which  was  forgotten  in  his  placableness  and  affability."  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Xeill  remarks,  in  his  brochure  on  Matthew  Wilson:  "As  a 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  Alison  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  was  as  necessary  to  the  church  as  the  anvil  to  the  blacksmith, 
and  that  Christianity  must  advance  by  employing  keen-eyed  science 
as  her  servant  He  was  among  the  first  to  agitate  for  a  college  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware."^ 

Sx>ecial  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Alison  because  the  following  famous 
men  were  once  his  pupils :  Col.  John  Bayard,  Delegate  to  Congress, 
1785-87;  Dr.  John  Cochrane,  director-general  of  hospitals;  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  United  States  Postmaster-General,  1782-89;  John  Dickinson, 
a  sketch  of  whom  is  given  above;  John  Henry,  United  States  Senator, 
1789-97,  governor  of  Maryland;  James  Latta,  d.  d.,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian clergyman;  CoL  Alexander  Martin,  a  prominent  participant  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 


*  Nevin's  Encycloptedia  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States,  article  on 
Alifion.    Webster,  256,  257,  440-443.    Fenna.  Magazine  of  Hist.,  vui,  45  et  seq. 
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Senator,  1793-99;  Dr.  Jolm  Ewing,  provost  of  tlie  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  McKeaop,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
president  of  Cougress  1781,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  1799-1808; 
Sober  t  McPherson,  who  accompanied  Oen.  Forbes  on  the  ex{>edition 
to  Duquesne,  was  a  colonel  of  Pennsylvania  troojws  in  the  war  for 
independence,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Edward  McPherson,  formerly 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Bepresentati  ves ;  George  Bead,  Del- 
egate to  Congress,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  United 
States  Senator  from  Delaware  1789-1793;  Dr.  Benjamin  Bosh,  Delegate 
to  Congress,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  eminent  as 
a  physician  and  philosopher;  Jacob  Bush,  brother  of  Benjamin,  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  County;  James 
Smith,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  W.  M.  Tennent, 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman;  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  translator  of  the  Scptuagint;  James 
Waddell,  d.  d.,  the  blind  preacher  described  by  Wirt;  Matthew  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  of  Lewes. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Alison  instructed  no  less  than  four  governors, 
eight  Congressmen,  and  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Certainly  few  schoolmasters  in  the  United  States  ever  taught  a 
larger  number  of  pupils^  who  afterwards  acquired  sucL  distinguished 
reputations. 

THE  EEMOVAL  TO  NEWABK. 

Dr.  Alison  was  succeeded  in  1752  by  the  Bev.  Alexander  McDowell, 
also  a  native  of  Ireland,  whence  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Virginia, 
and  a  bachelor,  physician,  and  theologian.  He  was  at  this  time  pastor 
of  Elk  Biver  and  White  Clay  Creek  churches,  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience removed  the  school  first  to  Elkton,  Md.,  and  then  to  Newark, 
Del.  The  synod  gave  him  £20  a  year  and  an  assistant.  In  1754  he 
declined  the  whole  burden,  but  continued,  "from  a  sense  of  the  public 
good,"  to  teach  logic,  mathematics,  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy. 
The  encouragement  formerly  allowed  him  was  extended  to  his  assistant, 
Matthew  Wilson.* 

Newark  is  now  a  quiet  and  pretty  town  of  1,300  inhabitants,  scattered 
along  either  side  of  the  single  street,  so  long  that  a  Newark  boy  in  a 

» Penna.  Mag.  of  HiBt.,  Vol.  vm,  46,  Art.  on  Matthew  Wilson. 

«Rev.  Alexander  McDowell  died  January  12, 1782.  (Webster,  257,  Ponn.  Mag.  EHst., 
VIII,  42-65,  Ai-t.  on  Matthew  Wilson.)  Matthew  Wilson,  p.  n.,  of  Lowes,  was  a  dia- 
tingnisbed  scholar,  civilian,  physician,  edacator,  and  divine  during  the  Revolutionary 
period  of  our  history.  He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1731,  studied  in  Pr.  Alison's 
school,  and  in  1755  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1*^,  imme- 
diately a'fter  Braddock's  defeat,  he  visited  the  frontier  settlements  near  Winchester, 
Va.  He  was  a  freqnent  contributor  to  current  literature,  Bradford's  Pennsylvania 
Journal,  and  the  American  Magazine.  He  was  early  such  an  earnest  patriot  that  a 
son  bom  on  tho  2l8t  of  February,  1769,  just  after  the  stamp-act  discussion,  was 
named  James  Patriot  Wilson,  tho  future  father  of  a  president  of  Delaware  College. 
Tho  University  of  Pcuusylvauia  conferred  upon  Matthew  Wilaon  the  degree  of  J>.  I>. 
in  1788.    Ho  died  March  31, 1790.  _t 
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school  composition  once  remarked:  "Kewark  has  for  the  last  fifty 
years  been  iucreasing  at  both  ends,  and,  should  this  increase  continue, 
owing  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  the  two  ends  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  thousand  years  meet.  Thus  it  will  form  a  belt  around  the  world, 
a  town  25,000  miles  in  length,  which,  like  a  woman's  tongue,  will  have 
no  end.'' 

The  inhabitants  proudly  trace  its  settlement  back  more  than  two 
centuries  to  a  village  founded  by  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  emi- 
grants, who  gave  to  their  new  home  a  name  suggestive  of  the  old  coun- 
try. Newark,  or  New  Ark,  was  doubtless  named  for  the  old  town  of 
which  Walter  Scott  sings : 

Where  New  Ark's  stately  tower 

Looks  oat  from  Yarrow's  birclien  bower. 

G^rge  n,  at  the  request  of  James  McMechan  and  other  villagers, 
granted  Newark,  in  1758,  a  charter,  preserved  to  this  day  and  for  the 
most  part  legible.  In  1767,  when  Eev.  Alexander  McDowell  removed 
his  school  hither,  it  was,  according  to  a  paper  of  that  day,  <^  a  suitable 
and  healthy  village,  not  too  rich  or  luxurious,  where  real  learning 
might  be  obtained."^ 

NEWABK  ACADEMY  BEFOBE  THE  EEVOLTTTION. 

Thomas  and  Eichard  Penn  granted  the  Academy  a  charter  in  1769. 
Four  years  later  Dr.  John  Ewing^  and  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson^  were 
sent  to  England  and  Scotland  to  secure  funds  for  the  school.  Dr. 
Ewing  had  firequent  interviews  with  Lord  North  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  latter  afl^rmed  that  the  Americans  were  as  ignorant  as  they  were 

>  Newark^  Del.,  Past  and  Present. 

s  John  Ewing  (1732-1802)  gradaated  at  Princeton  in  1754  and  served  as  tutor  there 
in  1756.  He  was  Hcensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Castle^  and  while 
employed  in  iustracting  the  philosophical  classes  in  the  CoUege  of  Philadelphia, 
during  the  absence  of  its  proyost,  in  1759,  he  was  caUed  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  In  conjunction  with  his  pastoral  work,  he  held  the  office  of 
provost  of  the  UniYersity  of  Pennsylvania  irom  1779  tin  his  death.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  n.  in  1773.  He  was  a  thorough  mathema- 
tician and  scientist  and  assisted  Bittenhouse  in  surveying  the  boundaries  of  sev- 
eral States.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
made  several  contributions  to  its  ''  Transactions/'  ( Appleton's  Cyclopsedia  of  Am. 
Biog.,  Art.  on  Ewing.) 

»  Hugh  WUliamson  (1735-1819),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  at  the 
CoUege  of  Philadelphia.  He  .was  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  but  relin- 
quished it,  first  for  mathematics  and  then  for  medicine.  He  obtained  his  m.  n.  at 
Leyden  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  practice  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1769,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  disk.  He  served  in  the  Bevolution  as  head  of  the 
medical  staff  from  North  Carolina  and  represented  that  State  in  Congress  from  1782 
to  1785,  in  1787-'88,  and  from  1789  to  1793.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  appointment^f  a  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  '^  Such  an  officer  as  a  Vice-President  is  not  wanted,''  he  said. 
Ajnonghis  works  are  *' The  History  of  North  Carolina"  (1812)  and  ''Observations 
on  the  Climate  of  America."    (See  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography  and 

Wheeler's  Eeminiscences  of  North  Carolina,  p.  122.)  .      ,  \r\nJ/> 
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rebellious  and  said:  "Ton  never  read.  You  have  no  books  there,'* 
" Pardon  me,"  was  the  instant  reply,  "  we  have  read  the  ^Rambler."' 
Their  mission  was  quite  successful  and  they  returned  to  America  in 
1775.  By  means  of  the  money  thus  secured  and  through  the  generous 
assistance  of  the  Penns  and  others  a  substantial  building  was  erected 
and  the  basis  of  the  present  endowment  was  formed.  The  academy 
received  the  next  year  from  Morgan  Edwards  a  lot  of  land  on  Main 
street,  adjoining  the  property  of  Thomas  Read  and  containing  7  acres 
and  50  perches.  This  land  was  sold  in  1777  for  £259  10*.  to  Alexan- 
der McBeath. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  AND  POST-REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD. 

The  battle  ground  of  the  Revolution  was  transferred  to  the  Brandy- 
wine'  in  1777  and  the  school  was  abandoned.  The  building  was  then 
converted  into  a  shoe  factory  for  supplying  the  Continental  army  with 
shoes.  Tradition  says  that  at  some  period  during  the  war  shots  were 
fired  from  the  building  at  British  troops  and  that  the  redcoats  in  re- 
venge sent  several  cannon  balls  crashing  through  the  house.  The  fact 
that  the  old  Piatt  house,  which  stood  near  the  academy  until  it  was 
torn  down  a  few  years  ago,  bore  marks  of  bullets  probably  made  at  this 
time,  lends  credibility  to  the  tradition.  Exactly  how  long  the  academy 
remained  closed  we  have  not  discovered,  but  the  popular  impression 
that  it  was  closed  during  the  entire  revolutionary  period  is  certainly 
unfounded.* 

1  0.  D.  ScnU,  of  Oxford,  England,  gave  to  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  (VoL  v,  pp.  412  et  acq,)  the  diary  of  Capt.  John  Montresor,  a  chief  of 
engineers  in  Howe's  army  and  a  participant  in  the  campaign  of  the  Brandywine, 
which  he  faithfuUy  chronicled  in  his  diary.  It  proves  that  the  whole  British  army 
passed  through  Newark  on  the  way  to  Chadd's  Ford,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
The  following  extracts  wUl  prove  interesting  reading  in  this  connection : 

**  September  6.  *  *  *  We  learn  that  Gen.  Sullivan,  with  1,000  men,  bat  no  can* 
non  were  at  Newark. 

"  September  8.  The  whole  moved  two  days  before  dayUght.  A  remarkable  bore- 
alis.  An  amazing  strong  ground ;  marched  this  day  about  12  miles  to  headquarters. 
A  very  strong  country.  But  three  or  four  shots  fired  during  the  march.  A  great 
deal  of  rebel  cattle  coUected.  At  a  quarter  past  nine  three  alarm  guns  were  fired  from 
the  rebel  camp,  coi^ectured  to  be  at  Newport,  one  minute  between  each.  •  *  • 
At  a  quarter  past  seven  this  morning  marching  through  Newark;  the  weather  was 
very  cold  indeed.  Encamped  this  day  at  Niblas'  house,  which  is  from  Aiken's  tav* 
em  to  Coooh's  Mill  round  Iron  Hill  by  way  of  Newark,  and  so  into  the  road  from 
Newport  to  Lancaster  in  the  way  to  New  Garden.    Heard  the  rebel  morning  gnn.** 

The  father  of  Mr.  John  R.  HiU  was  Hving  at  that  time  on  a  hiU  on  the  north  side 
of  White  Clay  Creek,  and  his  recoUection  of  the  occasion  as  related  by  his  son  and 
narrated  in  "Newark,  Past  and  Present"  (22,23),  attests,  the  correctness  of  Capt. 
Montresor's  diary.  He  relates  that  the  British  army  began  its  march  through  New- 
ark before  daylight,  and  that  there  continued  during  the  whole  day  an  unbroken 
array  of  cavalry,  in  Am  try,  artillery,  baggage  wagons,  and  ordnance  wagons. 

Tradition  asserts  that  Gen.  Washington  passed  a  night  at  the  old  tavern  caDed 
the  Newark  Hotel  when  reconnoitering  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  time  that 
Howe  landed  at  Elk  River  to  march  to  Philadelphia. 

« Newark,  Del.,  Past  and  Present,  36.    Records  of  Newark  Academy.      ^-^  t 
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The  proceedings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  June  22, 1785,  show  that 
"an  account  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Bratton,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  in  177G  and  1777,'^  and  that  a  balance  of  £29 
lis  6dy  due  him  for  services  rendered,  was  allowed  upon  the  certifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Eobert  Davidson,  rector  of  the  institution  during  that 
period.  Governor  Thomas  McKean,  m  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington, 
dated  Newark,  Del.,  October  8, 1777,  writes:  "  On  my  arrival  I  found 
that  aU  the  records  and  public  papers  of  the  county  of  New  Castle,  and 
every  shilling  of  the  public  money,  together  with  the  fiind  belonging 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Newark  Academy,  etc.,  had  been  captured  at 
Wilmington."  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  academy  was  open 
during  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years,  prob- 
ably 1777  to  1780,  when  it  was  used  as  a  shoe  manufactory. 

October  16, 1783,  the  board  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Tho  tmstees,  taking  into  cousideration  the  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  tho  present  teacher  of  the  scholars  in  their  academy,  in  undertaking  that 
employment  for  near  three  years  past,  under  many  discouragements,  and  the  small 
compensation  he  has  had  for  his  services,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  allow  him  the 
Bnm  of  £50  as  a  gratuity  on  that  account,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  same  can  bo  col- 
lected by  the  treasurer. 

Unfortunately  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  during  and  previous  to  the 
Eevolutionary  War  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
new  minutes  book  when  the  academy  reopened  in  1783.  The  following 
is  the  first  entry  made  therein  :^ 

WILMINGTON,  5  June,  1783, 
In  consequence  of  previous  notice  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Newark  met  at 

this  place: 
Present:  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Rev.  William  MoKennan,  Rev.  Thomas  Read,  Mr. 

John  MoElnley,  General  Sam'l  Patterson,  Mr.  James  Mease,  Mr.  John  Thompson. 
Absent :  Rev.  Mat.  Wilson,  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery,  Mr.  Chas.  Thompsou,  HoA. 

Tho8.  McKean,  Hon  John  Evans. 

Dr.  Ewing  laid  before  the  board  an  account  of  the  money  b'elonging  to  the  fund  in 
his  hands,  which  is  as  follows : 

£.  «.  d. 

Continental  Certificates,  for  $1,200,  dated  March  26, 1777 450  0  0 

Continental  Certificates  for  $2,000,  dated  8th  November,  1779,  equal 

inspecie 31  4  2 

Continental  Certificates  for  $3,500,  of  difierent  dates,  equal  in  specie  to.  36  10  li 

I>r.  Rush's  bond,  £200  principal,  about  ten  years  interest,  about 300  0  0 

Dr.  Warren's  bond,  £113  principal,  with  interest 200  0  0 

Dr.  Francis  Alison's  bond,  £50  principal,  with  interest 80  0  0 

Legacy  from  Samuel  Scott's  estate  (supposed) 25  0  0 

Legacy  from  James  Gardner's  estate  (supposed) 100  0  0 

Dae  in  part  of  a  house  sold  for  £1,000  Continental  money,  September, 

1779,  equalto 52  0    0 

1,275      4    3i 

'  The  minutes  of  the  trustees  from  1783  to  1889  were  rendered  accessible  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Hossinger;  and  the  above  sketch  is  based  upon  the  facts 
^which  they  furnished. 
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Ordorcil,  that  tho  certificates  be  delivered  to  the  treasurer,  Gen.  Patteraon. 

The  business  of  tbo  academy  having  been  interrupted  some  years  by  tho  war,  the 
trustees  now  resolve  t'>  carry  it  on  as  extensively  as  their  circumstances  will  admit, 
and  therefore,  for  tbo  present,  agree  to  employ  in  the  capacity  of  their  principal 
teacher,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  till  tbo  next  meeting.  His  Excellency  N.  Van 
Dyke/  the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  Latta  and  John  McCreary,  the  Hon.  James  Latimer, 
and  Col.  Richard  Cantwell  were  unanimously  elected  trust<jcs,  and  Gen.  Patterson 
is  requested  to  acquaint  them  Tvith  tbo  same.  *  *  •  Dr.  E wing  is  appointed  t^ 
have  it  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers  that  tho  Newark  Academy  is 
revived  J  and  will  bo  carried  ou  as  formerly. 

Dr.  BeTijamin  Rush*  and  others  contributed  freely  and  increased  the 
endowment  of  the  institutionj^as  the  minutes  indicate. 

October  G,  1785,  the  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  the  considerable 
biilanco  of  $G,700.10  in  the  treasury  and  some  outstanding  notes  and 
bonds,  despite  the  losses  incurred  during  the  war.  Mr.  William  Thomp- 
son retaiiu'd  tho  principalship  of  the  academy  until  1794,  T^lien  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Johnston,  under  whose  direction  it  was 
far  from  prosperous.  From  1796  to  1799  it  was  closed.  The  next  priu- 
cipal,  Ecv.  Francis  Hindman,  failed  to  revive  the  institution  andTfiis 
si)eedily  removed.  Now  life  was  aroused  by  the  election  to  the  princi- 
palship of  Kev.  Andrew  K.  Russell  in  1811,  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  placing  the  academy  upon  a  solid  foundation,  by  improving  tlie  gov- 
ernment, raising  the  grade  of  instruction,  and  increasing  tho  number  of 
its  patrons.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  project  for  organ- 
izing a  college  first  assumed  definite  shape. 

THE   UNION   WITH  DELAWARE   COLLEGE. 

In  1831  Newark  Academy  was  merged  into  Newark  College  {Dela- 
ware College  after  1843)  and  January  15, 1847,  the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy by  a  deed  conveyed  the  buildings  and  grounds  to  the  trustees  of 

^President  of  the  Delaware  State,  under  the  constitution  of  September  20,  IHS, 
from  February  8,  1783,  to  October  27,  1786. 

*  Benjamin  Ilnsh  (1745-1813)  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  graduate 
from  Princeton  in  1760,  and  from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1768.  Ho  returned  to  America  tho  next  year,  and  was  elected  professor  oi 
chemistry  u\  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Collogo.  Ho  was  elected  to  Congress  ii 
time  to  sign  tlio  Declaration  of  Indepcudenco.  As  surgeon-general,  and  ht& 
physician-general,  ho  attended  the  wounded  in  the  battles  of  1777,  and  dunng 
the  same  time  wrote  four  sovero  comments  on  tho  Articles  of  Confederation.  He 
returned  to  his  professorial  chair  in  1778,  and  held  it  for  twenty-nine  yenrs.  He  was 
a  founder  of  Dickinson  College  and  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  and  was  larjelf 
interested  in  tho  catablishment  of  tho  college  of  physicians  and  public  schools.  Ho 
served  in  the  State  convention  that  ratified  tho  Constitution  in  1787,  and  the  coaren- 
tion  for  forming  a  State  constitution.  He  filled  various  chairs  in  the  PhilatlelpMa 
Medical  College,  and  rendered  excellent  service  during  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of 
1793.  From  1799  till  his  death  he  was  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint.  Be  was 
president  of  various  educational  and  scientific  societies,  and  gave  a  great  impui^ 
to  medical  study  in  this  country.  Yale  gave  him  tho  degree  of  ll.  d.  in  1812,  He 
wrote  a  number  of  medical  and  philosophical  treatises  and  edited  several  medical 
works.     (Apple ton's  Encyclopedia.) 
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the  college.  The  principal  of  the  academy  was  admitted  to  be  a  memi)er 
of  the  college  faculty^  and  until  1869  the  histories  of  the  two  institutions 
were  interwoven  with  each  other. 

THE  STATUS  IN  1843. 

The  condition  of  ISTewark  Academy  in  1843  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows: 

^  The  fiaculty  included  William  S.  Graham,  A.  M.,  principal  and  teacher 
of  languages^  William  W.  Ferris,  A.  M.,teacber  of  mathematics;  L.  W. 
Mason,  teacher  of  English  and  music;  James  S.  Bell,  M.  D.,  teacher 
of  modern  languages;  William  Silver,  writing  master. 

There  were  82  pupils  enrolled  in  1842-43.  In  1841  a  new  building 
was  erected  and  in  1842  another, "  giving^ — ^I  quote  from  the  catalogue — 
"to  jS'ewark  Academy  facilities  for  private  study  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodation of  students  fully  equal  to  those  afforded  by  many  of  our 
colleges.^  "The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  various  branches  of 
a  substantial  education  as  well  as  the  usual  preparation  for  college.'^ 
It  was  stated  that  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  academical  year, 
to  those  not  studying  modern  languages,  did  not  exceed  $130;  to  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  the  limit  of  necessary  expenses  was  $100.  A 
tuition  fee  of  $20  per  annum  was  required  from  those  who  boarded  out 
of  the  academy. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  school  for  girls,  known  as  the  Newark 
Female  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  D.  Ball,  A.  m, 

THE   SBPABATION  FROM  DELAWARE   COLLEGE. 

On  May  4, 1869,  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College  deeded  back  to  the 
trustees  of  Newark  Academy  the  property  conveyed  to  them  in  1847, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  an  act*  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, passed  at  Dover,  January  27, 1836,  the  only  surviving  trustees  of 
the  old  board,  Willard  Hall  and  William  T.  Read,  in  the  same  year 
elected  the  following  gentlemen  trustees:  John  W.Evans,  Eathmel 
Wilson,  James  H.  Eay,  George  G.  Kerr,  Walter  E.  Turner,  William 
Beynolds,  Edward  R.  Wilson,  David  J.  Murphy,  George  G.  Evans,  and 
Charles  W.  Blandy. 

El.  D.  Porter  was  elected  principal  of  the  institution  and  conducted 
it  for  several  years  with  varying  success,  but  with  a  fair  number  of 
students  during  the  most  of  the  period. 

» Catalogue  of  1843. 

*  By  the  provisioDS  of  tbis  act  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  seU  the  building 
aod  Iai^  and  to  turn  the  money  derived  therefrom  over  to  the  *'  Trustees  of  Newark 
College,"  provided  that  the  principal  and  the  property  remained  intact.  The  trus- 
tees were  given  the  power  to  resume  their  functions  and  were  required  to  reinstate 
the  academy  whenever  the  trustees  of  the  coUege  ceased  to  maintain  an  academic 
^iepartment  in  the  college. 
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In  1873  Miss  Hanuali  Chamberlain  became  principal  and  girls  were 
admitted  as  pupils.    She  was  an  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher. 

The  Eev.  J.  L.  Polk  succeeded  Miss  Chamberlain  in  1877  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  office  in  1885  placed  the  school  into  the 
hands  of  Albert  K.  Kaub,  ph.  d. 

THE  PRINCIPALSHIP  OP  ALBERT  N.  BATJB. 

Dr.  Eaub^  brought  to  his  new  position  not  only  a  natural  fltoess  for 
and  sympathy  with  academic  work,  but  also  a  ripe  experience  in  tbe 
normal  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  He  at  once  gave  to  it  a  normal- 
school  trend  by  naming  the  institution  the  "Academy  of  Newark  and 
Delaware  NTormal  School'^  and  providing  courses  for  the  especial  ben- 
efit of  those  engaged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  public-school  teaching 
in  the  State. 

The  following  statement  compiled  from  the  catalogue  of  1889  shows 
the  present  condition  of  the  school: 

Two  courses  of  study  are  offered,  the  literary  and  the  normal,  each 
of  which  requires  two  years  for  completion.  In  the  first  course  stu- 
dents are  prepared  for  the  sophomore  year,  scientific  or  Latin-scieutific 
course  of  college,  while  the  graduates  of  the  normal  course  complete 
the  studies  required  for  a  first-grade  public-school  certificate  in  Dela- 
ware, with  the  addition  of  school  management,  methods  of  teaching, 
mental  philosophy,  bookkeeping,  vocal  music,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
ment, botany,  and  English,  classics.  Those  who  desire  may  continue 
their  studies  in  the  advanced  course,  which  prepares  students  for  the 
junior  year,  scientific  or  Latin-scientific  course  of  college. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Albert  N.  Raub,  A.  m.,  ph.  d.,  principal, 
pedagogics,  psychology,  and  English^  J.  Harvey  Whiteman,  M.S., 
mathematics,  natural  science,  and  languages;  M.  L.  Horn,  A.H.,niatJi- 
ematics,  natural  science,  and  languages;  Oertrude  M.  Bridgman,B.B., 
primary  department  and  English;  Lucy  E.  Corson,  M.  E.,  English; 
Bessie  Scott,  music;  Martha  Chamberlain,  painting,  drawing,  crayon- 
ing. 

There  were  121  pupils  in  attendance  in  1888-89,  of  whom  64  were 
males  and  67  females.  Some  of  these  were  from  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. There  is  a  primary  department  and  students  of  any  age 
are  received.  Day  scholars  are  charged  $1  a  week  and  boarding  stu- 
dents $4.75,  which  includes  tuition,  board,  room,  heat,  and  light- 
Pupils  furnish  their  own  school  materials  and  text-books,  excepting 
those  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  spelling,  which  are  free. 

» See  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  history  of  Delaware  CoUege.  Information  has  been 
received  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Raab  and  the  election,  in  the  summer  of  1890,  of 
L.  Irving  Handy,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Kent  County,  to  succeed  hini- 
The  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  is  estimated  at  $15;d(X).  See  Beport  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1888-89,  Vol.  u,  1055. 
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LIST   OF  PRINCIPALS. 

The  following  is  a  list  (complete,  it  is  believed)  of  the  principals 
from  the  opening  of  the  school  in  New  London  in  1741  until 
the  present  time:  Francis  Alison,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowell, 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  Mr.  Johnstone,  Rev.  John  Waugh,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Hindman,  Rev.  A.  K.  Russell,  Mr.  Thomas  Madden,  Mr.  K.  Z. 
Graves,  Prof.  William  S.  F.  Graham,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ferris,  Rev.  Matthew 
Meigs,  Mr.  J.  W.  Weston,  Rev.  Whitman  Peck,  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter, 
Miss  Hannah  Chamberlain,  Joseph  L.  Polk,  Albert  K.  Raub,  ph.  d., 
and  L.  Irving  Handy. 

PUPILS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS. 

More  than  five  thousand  boys,  many  of  whom  won  national  reputa- 
tious,  have  been  students  at  Newark  Academy.  Among  them  were  the 
following: 

Dr.  David  Ramsey,  the  historian;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  already 
described  in  this  chapter;  Capt.  Robert  Kirk  wood,  the  Revolutionary 
hero  of  Delaware ;  George  Duflleld,  D.  D.,  associate  chaplain  of  Congress 
with  Bishop  Whit-e;  Alexander  McWhorter,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian clergyman;  Edward  MUler,  M.  D.,  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  an  eminent  physician  and  professor  of  practice  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Hew  York;  Thomas  Clayton,  the  first  chief  justice  of 
Delaware,  and  the  successor  of  John  M.  Clayton  in  the  United  States 
Senate  (1837-'48);  Dr.  Allen  McLane,  a  prominent  physician,  and  the 
brother  of  Hon.  Louis  McLane;  David  Davis,  acting  Vice-President  of 
the  CTnited  States  during  the  Arthur  administration;  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  the  great  surgeon;  George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  novelist  and 
well-known  "Gath"  of  journalism;  Andrew  0.  Gray,  esq.,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  day,  and  father  of  George  Gray,  United  States 
Senator  from  Delaware  at  the  present  time ;  John  W.  Houston,  ex*mem- 
ber  of  Congress,  associate  judge  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  com- 
piler of  the  well  known  "  Houston's  Reports." 

Almost  every  old  fEimily  on  the  Peninsula  has  at  some  time  patronized 
the  academy,  and  occasionally  three  successive  generations  from  the 
same  family  appear  in  the  catalogues.  Bayard,  Clayton,  Rodney, 
McKean,  Harrington,  McLane,  Read,  Higgius,  Gray,  Spruance,  Black, 
Causey,  Pearce,  Groome,  Constable,  Grayson,  Purnell,  Wooten, 
Whiteley — all  these  well-known  family  names  are  enrolled  on  the  scroll 
of  this  venerable  ins.titution.^ 

1  Newark,  Delaware,  Past  and  Present,  39. 
3064  DEL 0 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 


THE  COLLEGE  OP  WILMINGTON. 

The  old  academy  of  Wilmington,  established  about  1765,  was  i^emod- 
eled  in  1803  and  chartered  as  the  "  College  of  Wilmington.^'  The  State, 
eiglit  years  latei',  authorized  a  lottery  to  raise  $10,000  for  its  use.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  college  was  ever  fully  organized  or 
tiiat  any  class  completed  the  course.  The  building  was  torn  down  in 
1832.* 

ST.  mart's  COLLEGE. 

•St.  Mary's  College  was  established 'in  Wilmington  by  Eev.  Patrick 
Eeilly,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Father  Reilly  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  attainments  and  excellent  character,  and  whatever  suc- 
cess the  college  achieved  was  largely  due  to  his  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  its  functions.*  In  1841  he  opened  a  school  for  boys,  which  was 
six  years  later  converted  into  a  college  by  a  charter  fh)m  the  legislature 
of  the  State,  bestowing  upon  it  full  x)ower  to  confer  scholastic  degrees. 
A  large  building,  whose  picture  appears  on  the  next  page,  was  at 
once  erected  in  place  of  the  small  one  previously  used,  and  the  coUego 
was  thrown  open  to  students. 

The  first  graduates  (in  1850)  were  William  McCaulley,  of  Wilming- 
ton j  Edward  McCabe,of  New  Orleans j  Edward  Ridgely,  of  Dover,  aud 
John  Fulmer. 

The  list  of  instructors  in  1800  was  as  follows :  Rev.  P.  Reilly,  presl 
dent  and  professor  of  ancient  languages;  Rev.  M.  Healy,  professor  of 
English  and  mathematics;  E.  Paulin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  French  and 
modern  languages;  M. Reilly,  professor  of  drawing;  Angelo  F.  Dos 
Santos,  professor  of  music;  James  H.  Leddy,  James  McCabe,  Bernard 
Quinn,  and  Daniel  Sullivan,  assistant  instructors  in  English  aud  math- 
ematics. 

Tl»e  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1859-'60  was  93.  These 
were  distributed  among  States  and  countries  as  follows:  Delaware,  41; 

^  Sco  sketch  of  Old  Academy  of  Wiliniugton,  P«  45;  Laws  of  Delaware,  iv,i66. 
*  Letter  of  H.  C.  Conrad,  esq.,  to  the  writer. 
82 
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Pennfiylvania,  16;  New  Jersey,  12;  Georgia,  6;  South  Carolina,  4;  Ouba, 
4;  Oosta  Bica,  3;  New  York,  3;  Virginia,  2;  Maryland,  1;  Mississippi,  1. 

Liess  stress  was  laid  upon  Latin  and  Greek  than  upon  the  sciences 
and  coorses  preparatory  to  a  commercial  life.  The  catalogue  of  1860 
M^nounces  that  ^^  unless  at  the  request  of  parents  and  guardians  they 
(liatin  and  Greek)  sffe  not  insisted  upon  generally.  Particular  and 
e^>ecial  care  is  taken  to  impart  a  sound  English  education,  and  all 
means  are  employed  to  qualify  students  as  thoroughly  and  in  as  short 
time  as  i>os8ible  for  entering  the  counting  house  and  undertaking  the 
usual  pursuits  of  a  m^cantile  life.  Mathematics,  bookkeeping,  English 
literatore,  elocution,  penmanship,  geography  and  history,  and  the 
modem  languages  are  always  made  the  particular  objects  of  constant 
and  careful  attention."  Music  was  so  popular  that  a  college  band  was 
or^nized. 

Students  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  collegiate  bounds  unaccom- 
pcmied  by  one  of  the  prefects.  But  opportunity  for  ^^  healthful  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement"  was  afforded  by  a  convenient  playground,  two 
ball  alleys,  two  ten-pin  alleys,  a  field  for  cricket,  shiuny,  and  foot  ball, 
ajMl  a  gymnasium,  ^^with  all  the  latest,  most  interesting,  and  safest 
Lmprovepients."  The  close  proximity  to  the  famous  Brandywine  af- 
fcmled  the  students  ^<  bathing  in  summer,  skating  in  winter,  and  pleas- 
&xit  walking  at  all  seasons."  The  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited.  ^^  No 
inveterate  smoker  or  tobacco-chewer  will  be  permitted  to  euter  the 
oollege  as  a  student."  The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  the  college 
dormitory,  tuition,  etc.,  was  $150  per  annum.  The  scholastic  year 
began  about  September  1  and  closed  about  the  last  of  Jane. 

Students  were  encouraged  to  study  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  prizes. 
Id  1860  premiums  were  distribute  for  excellence  in  rhetoric,  drawing, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  geometry, 
algebra,  history,  Christian  doctrine,  music,  and  the  primary  studies. 

The  Civil  War  cut  off  southern  patronage  so  that  there  were  iil  1868 
bat  40  students  in  attendance.^  The  same  year  the  college  was  closed, 
tl^e  building  was  sold  to  a  syndicate,  and  in  1875  demolished.  Thus 
ends  the  history  of  the  first  and  only  Roman  Catholic  college  in  Dela- 
ware. 

WBSLBTAN  FSHJlLB  COLLEGE.' 

The  Wesleyan  Female  College,  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  in  the 
land  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  established  in  1837.  Eev. 
Si^omon  Prettyman,  of  the  MethodistEpiscopalChurch,  had  for  several 
years  been  conducting  at  Seaford  a  flourishing  female  seminary,  which, 
in  1837,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Wilmington.  The  Wesleyan 
Female  Seminary  was  opened  on  Market  street  with  thirty  pupils  in 

*  Barnard's  Jonrual  of  Edacafeion,  Vol.  xviii,  1869,  p.  305. 

•  Tho  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Ruthanna  Day,  Dorer,  Del.,  a  graduate  of  the  col- 
lege, for  many  of  tlie  faotseontainedin  this  aketch. 
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attendance.  In  1838  it  was  removed  to  a  larger  building  at  Ninth  and 
Market  streets,  and  in  the  following  year  a  large  buUding,  especially 
adapted  to  school  purposes,  was  erected  on  French  street  above  Sixth. 

In  1841  the  school  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Wesleyan 
Female  Collegiate  Institute  and  started  in  its  new  quarters  with  125 
pupils.  The  students  published  the  Female  Student  and  Toung 
Ladies'  Advocate  from  1844  to  1847.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
institute  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1851  the  control  passed  from  the  Bev. 
Solomon  Prettyman  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  representmg 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  January  17, 1855,  a  new  charter  was 
obtained,  granting  to  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  the  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  upon  graduates  and  securing  to  the  Philadelphia  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  a  representation  of  six  members  in 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  college  then  took  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  257  students  were  enrolled.  The  majority 
of  these  came  fh)m  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  a  large  number  also 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  more  dis- 
tant States.  Two  courses  of  study  were  provided,  the  English  and  the 
classical,  each  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  divided  mto 
three  classes — sophomore,  junior,  and  senior.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  was 
conferred  upon  those  who  completed  both  courses,  while  those  who  com- 
pleted the  English  course  alone  received  the  degree  of  mistress  of 
English  literature. 

A  building  was  erected  on  Sixth  street  under  the  direction  of  Wfl- 
liam  Bright,  one  of  the  trustees,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  The  college  was 
fairly  successful  for  many  years,  but  about  eighteen  years  ago  began  to 
to  suffer  a  loss  of  patronage.  In  1882  the  property  was  purchased  by 
William  Bright  and  a  new  charter  was  obtained  under  the  name  of  the 
Wesleyan  College.  An  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate  it  free  from  sec- 
tarian control,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  doors  were  finally  closed  in  1885.  The  building  is  now 
used  as  a  hotel. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  presidents:  Rev.  Solomon 
Prettyman,  A.  M.,  1837-1851;  T.  E.  Sudler,  A.  M.,  1851-1852;  Eev. 
George  Loomis,  d.  d.,  1852-1857;  Rev.  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  A.  ic,  M, 
D.,  1857-1858;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  A.  M.,  1858-1878;  Rev.  James  M. 
Williams,  A.  M.,  1878-1882;  Rev.  John  Wilson,  A.  m.,  1882-1885. 

Literary  societies. — Three  literary  societies  were  in  operation  during 
a  considerable  period  of  the  history  of  the  institution;  the  L  B.  1.8. 
organized  in  1854,  the  Minerva  in  1868,  and  the  Browning  in  1872.  All 
of  them  had  pleasant,  well-ftimished  rooms,  and  libraries,  and  were  a 
valuable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  college  life. 

Alumnae. — ^The  list  of  alumnae  is  both  long  and  honorable.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  globe.  Many  of  them  have  done  excellent  work  as 
missionaries.  The  Misses  Waugh,  the  one  a  graduate  of  1855,  the 
other  of  1858,  were  among  the  early  missionaries  to  China  and  estab- 
lished the  first  girls^  school — ^Waugh  Seminary — at  Foochow,  ^^^^r  ^a]  p 
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WILlVnNGTON  COMMEBCIAL   COLLEGE. 

The  only  business  college  in  the  State  was  opened  by  the  present 
principal,  H.  S.  GU)ldey,  in  1887,  since  which  time  it  has  grown  rapidly. 
In  1888-89,  207  students  were  enrolled.  Mr.  Goldey  is  an  experienced 
accountant  and  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  work.  He  is  assisted 
by  nine  instructors.  The  college  is  favorably  situated  in  Institute  build- 
ing, northwest  corner  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  Wilmington.  The 
fiill  commercial  course  embraces  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  busi- 
ness customs,  business  practice,  banking,  expert  accounting,  correspon- 
dence, commercial  law,  business  ethics,  political  economy,  business 
penmanship,  lettering  and  box-marking,  business  arithmetic,  practical 
grammar,  rapid  calculations,  practical  spelling,  and  commercial  terms. 
In  addition  special  courses  are  offered  in  phonography  and  typewriting. 

The  instruction  is  mainly  individual  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  course  depends  therefore  upon  the  student.  "  The  shortest  time  yet 
made  in  completing  the  fall  course  was  six  months.''  The  college  is 
oi>en  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the  last  of  June  and  furnishes  a  day 
session  of  ten  months  and  an  evening  session  of  six  months.  For  the  full 
course  of  ten  months  a  tuition  fee  of  $80  is  required,  but  students  who 
attend  a  shorter  period  are  charged  pro  rata.  The  school  has  already 
won  a  good  name  in  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 


THE  BACKGBOUND  OP   HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  DELAWARE. 

Tlic  background  of  higher  education  in  Delaware  is  deeply  tinted 
with  rresbyterianism.  The  mind  reverts  to  that  meeting  of  the  Lewes 
Presbytery  iu  1738  at  which  the  memorial  to  the  Philadelphia  synod 
was  formulated.  Then  it  leaves  the  State  to  seek  at  New  London,  Pa., 
four  years  later,  the  famous  school  of  Francis  Alison,  the  staunch  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  to  whom  school  seemed  as  necessary  to  the  church 
as  the  auvil  to  the  blacksmith.  Thence  it  follows  the  current  of 
higher  education  in  its  slow  and  sinuous  winding  towards  Newark, 
until,  breaking  its  academic  banks,  it  seeks  a  broader  channel  in  Dela- 
ware College. 

The  immeasurable  influence  of  Dr.  Alison  was  supplemented  and  en- 
couraged by  the  statesmen  of  that  day  who  could  not  endure  that  their 
Static,  which  had  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  and  among  the 
first  to  learn  the  art  of  self-government,  should  lag  behind  her  sisters  in 
that  which  is  both  "  the  chief  ornament  and  the  safeguard  of  a  nation- 
education."  The  statesmen  of  Delaware  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  were  usually  men  of  scholarly  instincts,  many  of  them 
of  great  schohistic  attainments,  and  graduates  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  by  no  means  rare.  Classical 
scholarship  was  in  such  good  repute  that  but  few  of  the  ghining  legal 
lights  were  strangers  at  once  to  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  future  of  classical  scholarship 
among  lawyers  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  division  of  labor,  which  is 
rapidly  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  law,  is  accompanied  by  a  deca- 
dence of  classical  scholarship  among  lawyers.  Whether  the  so-called 
practical  training,  which  has  been  substituted  for  it,  possesses  all  the 
virtues  of  its  predecessor  is  a  question  presented  for  solution  to  the 
present  generation.  It  is  even  now  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  man 
wliose  life  is  spent  in  the  mere  routine  of  raising  a  sledge  hammer  and 
letting  it  fall  is  in  greater  danger  of  mental  atrophy  than  he  who  cranes 
his  neck  and  strains  his  eyes  for  eight  or  ten  hours  daily,  year  iu  and 
year  out,  in  examining  musty  records — ^to  such  an  extent  has  the  division 
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of  labor  gone  in  the  large  law  firms  of  our  great  cities.  Whether  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  term  ^Hhe  learned  professions^  as  applied 
to  law,  will  be  a  travesty  upon  justice  is  not  for  us  to  say  as  yet,  but  it  is 
at  least  apparent  that  there  is  relatively  a  marked  increase,  not  merely 
in  the  number  of  those  who  have  never  reached  an  advanced  degree  of 
proficiency,  but  of  those  also  who  have  scarcely  <<  bathed  their  lips  in 
the  fountain  "  of  classical  leamiug.  We  have  it,  moreover,  on  no  less 
authority  than  that  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  distinguished  author  of 
"  The  American  Commonwealth,^  that  "  some  judicious  American  ob- 
servers hold  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  certain  deca- 
dence in  the  bar  of  the  greater  cities,^* 

The  work  done  by  some  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century  was  hardly  inferior  in  character  to  that 
of  the  best  colleges  of  the  land,  and  it  was  x)ossible,  if  we  may  trust 
common  report,  for  a  young  man  to  go  out  from  the  academy  at  Dover, 
with  as  complete  and  thorough  a  classical  and  mathematical  training 
as  that  possessed  by  the  average  college  graduate  of  that  day. 

TLe  McKeans,  Beads,  McLanes,  Claytons,  Bayards,  Ridgelys,  and 
numerous  other  families  of  the  State  placed  upon  law  and  statesman- 
ship a  stamp  of  classical  learning  which  lost  none  of  its  force  under 
their  immediate  successors.  The  youth  of  that  day  who  aspired  to  a 
study  of  Blackstone  before  he  had  read  hia  Virgil  and  his  Homer  was 
an  object  of  either  contempt  or  pity  to  the  profession.  '  At  the  paternal 
knee  the  scion  of  the  stock  drank  in  with  eager  ears  the  story  of  the 
Sack  of  Troy  and  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  almost  as  early  iu  life  as  Lit- 
tle Bed  Eiding-Hood  and  Jack  the  Giant- Killer,  which  fell  from  the 
mother's  lips. 

An  anecdote  concerning  Charles  G.  Bidgely,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising young  men — he  died  before  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year — 
the  State  has  ever  produced,  illustrates  the  love  of  classical  learning 
which  was  then  universally  prevalent.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Moore  Bidgely,  was  serving  his  State  in  Congress  at  Washington  when 
he  addressed  to  his  son  Charles,  who  had  then  just  turned  his  eighth 
year,  the  following  letter  which  at  once  displays  the  beautiful  moral 
cbaracter  of  both  father  and  son  and  the  astonishing  precocity  of  the 
boy: 

Washington,  S9tk  November ^  1812. 
Mr  Dear  Charles:  Having  just  finished  a  long  letter  to  yoor  mother,  I  now  sit 
down,  although  it  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  answer  your  favor  of  the  22d  of  this 
month,  which,  with  pleasure,  I  received  and  read  on  Thursday  last. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  you  read  in  ''Homer's  lUiad"  every  day  and  hope  tliat 
yon  will  continne  to  admire  it  more  and  more.  It  is  a  beautiful  poem,  and  the  more 
it  is  read  and  understood  the  more  it  will  ho  admired  by  every  person.  In  truth, 
no  person  of  any  taste  con  read  it  but  with  delight.  I  trust  that  by  this  time,  too, 
you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  life  of  Homer,  who 
has  been  justly  called  the  Prince  of  Poets.    No  doubt  you  have  felt  great  desire  to 

» Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  u,  508. 
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know  sometliing  of  the  life  and  character  of  so  famous  a  man.  If  yon  have  not  read, 
his  life,  yon  will  find  a  sketch  of  it  in  ''Lempriere's  Dictionary/'  and  it  can,  I  hope, 
only  be  necessary  to  tell  you  where  yon  may  find  his  life  to  induce  yon  to  read  it. 
Now,  my  dear  son,  is  the  season  with  you  for  improvement.  You  should  acquire 
habits  of  reading  and  thinking  early  in  life  If  you  are  ever  at  a  loss  to  understand 
anything,  inquire  of  your  mother,  and  never  rest  till  you  do  understand  it. 

You  continue  still,  I  hope,  to  read  every  day  in  the  Bible;  that  is  a  book  that  you 
ought  never  to  neglect.  It  contains  the  most  interesting  of  histories,  the  best 
system  of  morality,  and  the  only  guide  to  everlasting  happiness.  It  teaches  & 
knowledge  of  the  beginning  of  the  world;  it  teaches  your  duty  to  your  God,  your 
country,  your  parents,  and  your  neighbors.  You  will  therefore,  I  hope,  not  fail  to 
read  it  attentively,  and,  as  your  understanding  ripens,  make  yourself  master  of  it, 
at  least  as  much  so  as  man  can  make  himself  master  of  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  your  mother,  in  every  letter,  that  you  are  a  good 
boy.  Nothing^will  give  mo  so  much  pleasure  as  for  you  to  continue  so,  and  as  yoa 
increase  in  years  to  increase  in  every  virtue. 

Write  to  me  frequently  and  tcU  me  all  the  news  of  Dover.  Is  any  word  in  tliis 
letter  spelt  wrong! 

Your  truly  afifectionate  father, 

H.  M.  RmGELT.^ 

It  is  needless  to  relate  that  Charles  had  already  discovered  the  mis- 
spelled word,  and  that  his  father  received  an  early  notification  of  tlie 
fact. 

While  still  a  mere  boy  Charles  graduated  with  high  honors  at  col- 
lege and  ent^edWest  Point.  The  following  indicates  how  thoroagUy 
he  had  mastered  his  classical  studies.  In  1824,  when  Charles  C3-. 
Eidgely  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Gen.  Lafayette  visited  West  Point, 
At  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Frenchman,  young 
Ridgely  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  proi)ose  a  toast.  On  his  feet 
instantly,  the  popular  cadet  oflfered,  "The  survivors  of  the  American 
Kevolution,  ^  Rarinantes  in  gurgite  vasto,^^^  the  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness of  which  classical  allusion  evoked  from  the  assembled  guests  long- 
continued  applause  and  from  the  press  universal  commendation. 

Yankee  schoolmasters,  whose  education  had  been  secured  at  the  best 
colleges  and  who  came  to  Delaware  in  response  to  tempting  offers  from 
trustees  of  academies  and  from  parents  whose  financial  resources  per- 
mitted them  to  engage  private  tutors  for  their  boys,  prepared  students 
for  northern  colleges.  This  contributed  somewhat  towards  bringing 
before  the  public  the  necessity  of  having  a  college  within  their  own 
State,  so  that  their  children  might  be  educated  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree. 

These  influences  paved  the  way  for  the  formulation  of  definite  plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  college.* 

'Scharf,  Vol.  i,  p.  581. 

^  Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  minutes  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  and  the  faculty, 
Tvhich  were  rendered  acoessihle  through  the  courtesy  of  George  G.  Evaos,  esq., 
xetary  of  the  hoard,  are  the  sources  of  information  concerning  Delaware  College. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DELAWARE   COLLEGE. 

• 

Numerous  appeals  were  made  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  various 
sessions  to  establish  a  college,  but  nothing  of  imx>ortance  was  done 
until  January  15, 1818,  when  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  trustees 
of  Newark  Academy  to  raise  $50,000  by  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  establishing  a  college  in  Newark.^ 

The  following-named  gentlemen,  then  trustees  of  the  academy,  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  lottery:  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bead,  the  Eev. 
Jan^es  M'Grau,  the  Eev.  John  Burton,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Bell,  Dr. 
George  Monro,  George  Gillespie,  Walter  Finney,  William  Gooch, 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  Andrew  Gray,  Joseph  Downing,  and  James  B. 
Black. 

The  money  raised  by  the  lottery  was  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of 
the  college,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  endowment  thereof.  The 
following  was  the  mode  of  operation: 

The  managers  were  to  proceed  to  the  drawing  and  completion  of 
the  lottery  either  by  classes  or  otherwise.  The  prizes  were  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  had  finished  draw- 
ing, subject,  however,  to  a  deduction  of  15  per  centum.  K  any  prize 
was  not  demanded,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  purjwse  for  which  the 
lottery  was  instituted;  provided  that  notice  of  the  fortunate  numbers 
had  been  given  in  the  press  of  the  State  and  of  the  neighboring  cities, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  managers  were  allowed  to  sell  the 
scheme  of  the  lottery  or  employ  agents  to  sell  some  or  all  of  the  tickets, 
provided  security  was  given.  If  the  tickets  were  not  sold  within  five 
years  the  managers  were  under  obligations  to  return  the  sums  paid  for 
the  tickets. 

In  1821  the  college  was  granted  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes  on 
stage  lines  and  on  steamboats  plying  between  Philadelphia  and  points 
on  the  Delaware.  The  tax  on  stage  lines  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent  on 
fares  received  from  persons  above  14  years  of  age  and  4  per  cent 
from  those  between  4  and  14.  Each  steamboat  was  taxed  25  cents  for 
each  passenger  over  14,  and  12J  cents  for  every  one  between  4  and  14.* 

It  was  ordered  in  1824  that  the  money  raised  by  the  above  devices 
should  be  invested  in  some  productive  stock,  which,  with  the  dividends 
on  it  and  further  donations,  should  form  the  ^^  college  fund.''  ^ 

The  act  of  1818  was  supplemented  in  1825  by  an  act  limiting  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  lottery  to  $50,000. 

February  11, 1835,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege. According  to  it  the  lottery  scheme  might  be  employed  in  raising 
$100,000  to  be  apphed  as  follows:  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  to  go  to  the 
college,  $25,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  "  fund  for  establishing  schools 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,''  and  $25,000  was  for  the  use  of  the  State.* 


>  Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  278.  *Ilnd,,  380. 

« Ihid,,  VI,  61,  265.,  *  Jhid.,  vui,  392. 
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The  efforts  to  establish  a  college  by  means  of  a  lottery  were  sup- 
plemented  from  time  to  time  by  acts  iu  which  the  lottery  scheme  ^as 
not  involved.  In  1821  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  ^  to  estab- 
lish a  college  at  the  village  of  Newark  or  its  vicinity  for  the  edncatioii 
of  youths  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  langaages,  besides  arts  aud 
sciences.'^ 

This  act  provided  that  the  institution  should  bear  the  name  of  ^<  Del- 
aware College,''  and  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  consist  of  not 
more  than  thirty  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  assembly.^ 

Finally,  "  Newark  College  "  was  established  under  a  charter  granted 
February  5, 1833,  and  buildings  w^^  at  once  erected.' 

THE   CHABTEB. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  charter  granted  by  the  act  of  February 
6, 1833,  were  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a  college  for  instmcting  stadents  in  languages, 
arts,  and  Boiences,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  shaU  be  established  at  Newark,  in 
this  State,  by  the  name  of  "  Newark  College/'  There  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  of 
said  college  consisting  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  members;  tliere  shall  be  a  £ic- 
nlty  of  said  college  composed  of  the  teachers  whom  the  board  of  tmstees  shall  tnm 
time  to  time  consider  it  expedient  to  employ.  No  member  of  the  faculty  shall  be  a 
trustee.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  choose  by  ballot  from  their  own  members  their 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Sbc.  2,  The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  appointed  trustees:  Thomas  Clayton,  Will- 
ard  Hall,  James  R.  Black,  Peter  Robinson,  David  Hazard,  Rev.  £.  W.  Gilbert,  Sam- 
uel Stevens,  Andrew  Gray,  Henry  Whitely,  George  Piatt,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Thomas 
W.  Handy,  Henry  M.  Ridgely,  John  M.  Clayton,  Joseph  G.  Oliver,  John  C.  Groome, 
Jacob  Faris,  James  Rogers,  Rev.  S.  W.  Prestman,  William  Meteer,  William  P- 
Waples,  Alexander  L.  Hayes,  Louis  McLane,  Rev.  Joseph  Magraw,  Rev.  Robert  Gra- 
ham, Rev.  Samuel  Bell,  Richard  H.  Bayard,  Benjamin  C.  Howard,  Samuel  McKeao, 
Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  Arnold  Naudain,  Allan  Thompson,  and  James  Booth. 

Sec.  3.  The  property  of  the  corporation  was  limited  to  $30,000  yearly.  The  char- 
ter was  granted  for  twenty  years,  but  could  be  revoked  at  the  will  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  could  not  bo  dissolved  by  a  failure  of  the  tmstees  to  effect 
an  organization  of  the  board  to  choose  a  president  or  to  appoint  a  facnlty. 

Sec.  5.  The  State  treasurer  was  required  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  all  the  stock  and 
money  of  ''  the  eollege  ftind  "  created  by  the  act  of  1S24. 

The  said  stock  and  money  when  thus  transferred  were  to  become  the  stock  and 
endowment  of  the  college. 

Sec.  6.  The  college  bnildings,  when  completed,  were  to  be  transferred,  together 
with  the  land,  by  the  trustees  of  Newark  Academy  to  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
The  balance  of  the  lottery  fund  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  college 
for  the  endowment  of  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  A  copy  of  the  charter  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  second-named  trustee, 
Willj^rd  Hall,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  8.  The  act  passed  in  1821,  under  which  nothing  had  been  done,  was  thereby 
repealed.' 

» Scharf,  i,  449.  «  Laws, vui,  283-286. 

'Amendments  were  added  in  1841  and  1843,  and  iu  1851  a  new  charter  was  granted. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  docoment  under  which  the 
eoUege  was  opened  was  the  nomination  for  trustees  of  men  prominent 
in  State  circles  and  wdl  known  abroad.  John  M.  Clayton,  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  Bichard  H.  Bayard,  and  Henry  M.  Eidgely  were  in  their  prime 
and  distinguished  in  national  councils. 

THE  COLLBaS  ORGANIZED. 

Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  charter,  Willard  Hall  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  at  Newark,  April  1, 1833,  and  an  organization  was 
effected  by  the  appointment  of  Willard  Hall  to  be  chairman  and  James 
B.  Black  secretary  of  the  boards  At  this  first  meeting  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  trustees  signified  by  letter  that 
they  would  not  accept  the  position,  but  there  was  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable number  present.  After  the  election  of  Bev.  B.  W.  Gilbert 
permanent  president  of  the  board  the  trustees  adjourned. 

I>uring  the  rest  of  the  year  1833  the  main  portion  of  the  present 
structure  was  completed  and  arrangements  were  made  to  open  the  col- 
lege for  the  reception  of  students. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  buildings  were  not  constructed  with  more 
regard  to  architectural  effect  as  well  as  comfort.  A  **  Friend  to  Edu- 
cation,''  in  a  letter  to  the  Delaware  Gazette  in  1847,  thus  describes 
them :  ^^  The  college  buildings  at  l^ewark — they  are  like  self-righteous- 
ness, the  more  you  have  of  them  the  worse  you  are — ^the  architecture 
of  which  is  about  as  easy  to  describe,  according  to  the  five  modes, 
either  collectively  or  separately,  as  if  the  building  materials,  fifteen 
years  ago,  had  been  blown  together  in  a  storm.'' 

PLAN  OF  mSTBUOTION. 

September  13, 1833,  the  board  of  trustees  met  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction  and  government: 

Two  courses  of  instruction  were  offered:  I.  The  academic  course.  II. 
The  collegiate  course.  I.  The  academic  course  was  actually  equivalent 
to  the  courses  offered  by  the  Newark  Academy,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  absorbed  by  the  college.  The  course  was  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  those  students  who  wished  instruction  in  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  all  other  branches  taught 
in  academies,  and  any  branch  of  literature  and  science  taught  in  the  col- 
lege. Thus,  students  in  the  academic  course  who  did  not  care  to  pur- 
sue a  complete  collegiate  course  might  have  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  college  professors  and  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

IL  The  collegiate  course  consisted  of  four  classes — freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  senior.  The  admission  of  any  applicant  into  the  freshman 
class  was  to  be  determined  by  examination. 

We  quote  from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting — 

The  plan  of  instmotion  ia  the  coUege  shall  embrace  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages,  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  ani  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  and  belles-lettres.    The  par ticu- 
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lars  under  this  head  can  not  be  Jadiciously  determined  witiiont  consultation  '^th 
tho  faculty,  upon  whose  advice  also  the  text-hooks  should  be  selected.  Bat  Paley's 
Natural  Theology  and  his  Evidences  of  Christanity  shall  be  text-books,  unless  sub- 
stitutes for  these  can  be  adopted  by  the  faculty,  with  the  assent  of  the  trustees. 

The  college  was  to  be  opened  with,  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  to 
instruct  in  geography,  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
or '  <  any  branch  of  natural  philosophy  f  the  duty  of  the  other  was  to  give 
instruction  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  and  ancient 
and  modem  history.  Especial  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  English  language. 

Only  college  graduates  '^  selected  for  suitable  qualifications'' conld 
be  chosen  as  teachers,  and  each  was  to  receive  a  room  and  board  in  the 
college.  In  addition,  one  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  chosen  princi- 
pal, no  discrimination  having  been  made  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
branches  taught,  was  to  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000  and  the 
other  $700. 

The  following  quotation  indicates  the  policy  adopted  in  assigning  to 
the  instructors  their  proper  functions: 

Every  teacher  should  be  independent  in  his  station,  acting  on  his  own  respoiiBi- 
bility.  The  principle  on  which  this  assertion  is  made  is  deemed  essential  to  t^e 
correct  administration  of  the  institutions  of  our  Government;  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  grant  of  the  office  is  upon  personal  confidence  in  the  officer  appointed,  and 
it  applies  with  peculiar  force  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  the  instance  of  the  big^heet 
confidence  that  can  be  reposed. 

Provisions  were  made  for  acquiring  a  library  and  gradually  increas- 
ing its  size  and  for  chemical  and  other  apparatus.  But  these  matters 
were  not  to  be  attempted  until  teachers  had  been  secured,  with  whose 
cooperation  the  plans  should  be  i>erfected.  ^^  It  is  deemed  of  the  highest 
concern  to  engage  teachers  whose  views  shall  be  confined  to  and  whose 
hopes  shall  rest  upon  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  college 
These  outlines  are  deemed  sufficient  to  give  a  view  of  the  institution 
and  to  commence  its  oi)erations.^ 

THE  FIRST  FACULTY,  1833. 

On  December  23, 1833,  the  trustees  elected  Albert  Smith  and  Kathan 
Monroe  to  professorships  in  the  new  institution.  Upon  the  refusal  of 
Albert  Smith  to  accept  the  unsought-for  honor,  John  Holmes  Agn^w, 
a  relative  of  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  the  famous  surgeon,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  March  27, 1834.  Under  Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal, and  Mr.  Agnew  the  college  was  to  be  opened. 

The  inability  of  two  men  to  manage  an  institution  which  proposed 
to  do  both  academic  and  collegiate  work  must  have  been  apparent  to 
the  trustees  since  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  men  of  considerable  edu- 
cation, some  of  them  having  studied  at  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  this  trying  period  of  educational  in- 
cubation there  was  one  man,  at  least,  who  dared  to  declare  that  the 
success  of  the  college  at  home,  as  well  as  its  standing  abroad,  depended 
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npon  the  tmparsimouious  use  of  funds  in  the  employment  of  instruc- 
tors. Andrew  Gray,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
grandfather  of  the  Hon.  George  Gray,  who  now  represents  Delaware 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  made  a  determined  fight  for  the  opening 
of  the  college  under  four  instead  of  two  professors,  on  the  ground  that 
two  were  insufficient  to  do  the  work  anticipated,  and  that  under  such 
a  regime  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  patronage. 

Defeated,  but  undaunted,  he  made  a  final  stand  for  three  professors, 

and  succeeded  in  carrying  his  i)oint  by  the  close  vote  of  six  to  five.    To 

the  third  professor  was  to  be  paid  the  unpretentious  salary  of  $500  a 

year.    Mr.  N".  Z.  Grraves  was  elected  to  the  newly-created  chair  July  9, 

•  1834. 

THE  FIRST  TERM,  MAY  8,  TO  SEPTEMBER  24,  1834. 

The  doors  of  the  college  were  thrown  open  to  students  immediately 
after  the  inaugural  exercises  of  May  8, 1834,  and  during  the  first  term 
64  students,  of  whom  42  were  boarders,  were  enrolled.  Alexander  T. 
Gray  was  the  only  student  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  collegiate 
department,  and  he  was  enrolled  as  a  sophomore. 

At  this  time  the  school  year  was  divided  into  a  winter  and  a  summer 
session.  The  winter  session  began  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November 
and  continued  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  when  a  vacation  of 
five  weeks  was  given.  Then  the  summer  term  began,  and  extended  until 
the  third  week  in  September,  so  that  commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  the  autumn  and  diplomas  were  handed  to  happy  seniors  at  the  close 
instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  heated  season.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  this  plan  was  never  entirely  satisfactory.  The  confinement  indoors 
of  fJEirmers^  sons,  who  were  accustomed  to  an  outdoor  life  in  summer, 
brought  to  many  of  them  a  debilitation  which  prevented  satisfactory 
study.  There  was  moreover  a  greater  tendency  to  infiringement  of  rules 
daring  the  camp-meeting  season,  when  the  Delaware  youth  was  not  able 
to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  his  best  girl,  who  was  always  on  the 
camp-ground,  prepared,  as  he  well  knew,  to  win  other  devotees  if  her 
firstchoice  failed  to  appear.  Soon  a  general  sentiment  sprangup  against 
the  scheme,  and  in  1845  the  system  now  in  vogue  was  adopted,  with  the 
exception  that  the  fall  term  began  early  enough  to  give  eighteen  weeks 
of  active  work  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Exi)enses  during  the  early  period  were  so  few  that  ^almost  evei^one 
desiring  to  patronize  the  institution  could  easily  do  so.  Board  at  first 
was  oi^y  $1.25  a  week;  soon,  however,  it  was  raised  to  $1.50,  and  in 
1836  to  $1.75.  Tuition  was  $10  and  room  rent  $2.50  a  term,  both  pay- 
able in  advance.  Ko  entrance  fee  was  demanded  at  first.  In  March 
of  tbe  following  year  the  board  of  trustees  decided  to  charge  an  entrance 
fee  of  $3  into  the  academic  department,  $5  into  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes,  $7  into  the  junior  class,  and  $10  into  the  senior  class.  By 
tlie  exercise  of  scrupulous  economy  the  student  could  spend  a  year  at 
"  Newark  College''  for  a  trifle  over  $100. 
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CURRICULUM,  1834. 

The  tmstees,  witli  the  approval  of  the  professors,  adopted  flie  follow- 
iBgcurricahim:  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  freshman  class  were 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  studies,  which  com- 
prised the  coarse  in  the  academic  department :  English  gnunmar,  geog- 
raphy,  arithmetic,  Latin  grammar,  Latin  reader,  Ck>rne1in8  I^epos,  Sal- 
lost,  Cicero,  Yirgil,  Boman  Antiquities,  Grecian  Antiquities,  ^^  writiog 
Latin,^  Greek  grammar  and  exercises,  Greek  reader,  and  ^^  the  four 
Evangelists  in  Greek."  Students  who  manifested  suitable  proficiency 
in  books  other  than  those  required  might  be  admitted  if  the  faculty 
willed  it. 

In  the  collegiate  department  the  following  scheme  was  in  vogue:    - 

L  Freshman  class,  first  term:  Mythology,  with  Gould's  Ovid;  Adams's 
Boman  Antiquities;  Fulsom's  Livy  comm^iced;  Grs&ca  Majora  (X^o- 
phon's  Gyropsedia,  Anabasis,  Memorabilia);  LacroLx's  Arithmetic; 
Smyth's  aJgebra.  Second  term:  Fulsom's  Livy  completed ;  Cicero  de 
Officiis;  GraBcaMajora  (H^X)dotus,  Isocrates,  The  Odyssey) ;  Smyth's 
Algebra  completed. 

IL  Sophomoreclass,firstterm: Tacitus;  GrfiecaMajora (Demosthenes, 
Plato);  Cambridge  mathematics  (Legendre's  C^metry);  nature  and 
use  of  logarithms;  Smyth's  Trigonometry.  Second  term :  Horace  (Odes 
and  Satires);  Gneca  Majora  (Euripides);  Cambridge  mathematics 
(heights  and  distances);  surveying;  navigation;  application  of  algebra 
to  geometry,  leveling,  projections;  principles  of  general  grammar  (De 
Lacy);  philosophy  of  English  grammar;  Kewman's  Bhetoric;  English 
composition. 

III.  Junior  class,  ^rst  term:  Horace  continued;  GrsBca  Minora 
(Aristotle);  Cambridge  mechanics;  calculus;  Brown's  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  (Hedge's),  with  reference  to  Abercrombie  and  other 
standard  authors.  Se^nd  term:  Horace  completed;  GrsBca  Majc^a 
(Sophocles) ;  Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Paley's  Moral  and  Political 
JPhilosophy,  with  reference  to  other  standard  authors;  logic. 

IV.  Senior  class,  first  term:  GrsBca  Majora  (Longinus);  Cicero  de 
Oratore;  astronomy;  chemistry  (Turner's);  Paley's  Natural  Thecdogy 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Second  term :  Bulter's  Analogy ;  Say^ 
Political  Economy;  SmeUie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Miner- 
alogy, and  Geology. 

The  following  additional  exercises  were  required  in  the  coUegiate 
department:  Becitations  from  ancient  and  modern  history,  a  redtatimi 
from  the  Bible  weekly,  reading  of  the  English  language,  private  deda- 
mations  from  the  lower  and  public  declamations  from  the  upper  classes, 
original  orations  from  the  seniors,  firequent  translations  from  the  Esig- 
lish  into  Latin  and  Greek  and  from  Latin  and  Gre^  into  English  from 
all  but  the  seniors.    Instruction  in  Hebrew  was  provided  during  a  part 
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of  the  year.  Lectures  were  delivered  to  the  students  on  natural  theol- 
ogy and  oratory,  on  ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  on  rhetoric; 
annual  exhibitions  were  expected  from  each  class. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the  prominence  given  to  the  ancient 
classics,  mathematics,  and  oratory  in  the  above  curriculum,  and  its 
close  resemblance  to  the  curricula  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  A 
careful  comparison  with  those  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  will  convince  one  that  the  promises  held  out  at  New- 
ark were  just  as  great  as  those  at  other  places.  That  an  lionest  effort 
was  made  to  fulfill  them  can  not  be  doubted  by  him  who  reads,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  the  minutes  of  the  £a.culty.  Frequent  cases  of  ex- 
pressed desires  to  escape  from  the  stringent  prescriptions  of  the  currie- 
ulam  were  met  by  emphatic  refusals  in  abnost  every  particular. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  ideal  of  government  set  up  by  the  authorities  for  the  college  was 
that  of  a  happy  family.  The  duty  of  the  faculty  was  to  ^'  exercise  care- 
ful and  affectionate  superintendence  over  the  morals  and  health  ot  the 
students,  as  well  as  aid  them  in  and  urge  them  to  literary  attain- 
ments.'' The  necessity  of  judicious  physical  exercise  for  the  student 
was  recognized  by  the  trustees,  and  they  granted  to  the  faculty  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  the  matter.  To  the  faculty  was 
granted  the  power  to  suspend  refractory  students,  but  their  expulsion 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  stated  that  "  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare 
young  gentlemen  to  be  estimable  and  useful  citizens,  by  guiding  and 
aiding  them  to  form  such  habits  and  make  such  attainments  as  shall 
be  effectual  for  accomplishing  this  object.  The  course  to  attain  this 
object  shall  be  steadfastly  pursued;  nothing  inconsistent  with  it  can  be 
permitted.  Grood  order  and  scrupulous  regard  to  moral  habits,  are 
ii2disi)en8able  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution."  To  this  end,  "there 
shall  bo  morning  and  evening  worship.  The  time  of  morning  wor- 
sliip  in  the  first  term  shall  be  at  daylight  until  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  G  o'clock.  The  time 
of  evening  worship  shall  be  at  sunset  in  the  first  term  until  the  20th 
of  March,  and  at  C  o'clock  during  the  remainder  of  the  year."  Punc- 
tual attendance  upon  the  devotional  exercises  was  required  of  all 
students  who  resided  in  the  college.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with 
scrupulous  nicety.  No  student  residing  in  the  college  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  premises  without  the  permission  of  the  faculty  or  under  their 
direction.  Nor  might  he  "engage  in  any  diversion  or  unsuitable  read- 
ings or  study,  or  receive  visitors,  or  otherwise  profane  the  day."  Fur- 
tliermore,  attendance  upon  public  worship  was  required  and  Bible  les- 
soub  were  studied  at  an  hour  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 
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If  the  above  provisions  were  faithfully  executed  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  inquisition  to  the  college  boy  of  that 
period.  The  climax  of  Sabbatarianism  had  well  nigh  been  reached  and 
the  extreme  Calvinists  in  the  town  of  ITewark  must  have  felt  a  warm 
sympathy  for  the  college. 

During  the  first  term  sixteen  students  left  the  institution :  Seven  on 
suspension,  four  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  suspended,  and  five 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  large  number  of  students — about  16  per 
cent — who  left  the  college  on  account  of  insubordination  indicate  that 
the  faculty  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  organize  and  arrange  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  had  never  before  been  subject  to  a  sin- 
gle authority.  The  confrontation  of  the  three  elements — ^trustees,  fac- 
ulty, and  students — ^no  one  of  which  comprehended  as  yet  the  proper 
relation  which  it  sustained  to  the  other  two,  caused  much  Motion  in 
the  first  movements  of  the  machinery  of  government.  The  faculty 
appear  for  the  first  few  months  to  have  devoted  themselves  principally 
to  disciplining  recalcitrant  students,  some  of  whom  later  in  life  filled 
high  positions  in  local  and  national  circles.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a 
boy  in  the  academic  course,  scarcely  in  his  teens,  whose  visits  to  the 
punitive  authority  were  as  frequent  as  th6se  of  inveterate  thieves  to 
the  whipping  post,  Delaware's  refined  relic  of  the  inquisition,  at  the 
judicial  command  of  that  same  mischievous  boy,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bench. 

Almost  every  page'  of  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  during  the  early 
period  records  a  law  broken,  a  youth  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  a  defiant  reply,  which  the  faculty  often  designated  as  "un- 
satisfactory and  impudent.''  A  youth  was  once  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  "having  been  found  in  the  belfry  engaged  in  fastening  a  long 
string  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  disturb- 
ing the  order  of  the  college.  He  of  course  acknowledged  the  fact,  since 
he  had  been  discovered  there  by  one  of  the  professors,  although  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  gone  up  for  the  purjMJse  of  taking  off  the  twine." 
The  faculty  "  unanimously  resolved  that  he  have  his  option  of  ringing 
the  bell  at  the  regular  hours  for  one  we^k,  or  being  confined  in  a  room 
alone  for  the  same  space  of  time  to  live  on  bread  or  ^  water,  with  inter- 
vals of  exercise  in  the  open  air  at  such  time  as  the  other  students  are 
at  recitations."  Having  declined  to  submit  to  either  of  these  humiliat- 
ing proposals,  the  boy  was  summarily  dismissed  for  one  mqnth. 

The  offenses  for  which  students  were  arraigned  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  college  were:  Mutilation  of  the  building,  impudence  to  the 
faculty,  unlicensed  attendance  at  the  neighboring  camp  meetings,  the 
overturning  of  stoves,  breaking  of  windows,  "  purloining,"  reading  at 
prayers  in  the  oratory,  drunkenness,  from  which  great  trouble  was  ex- 

1  This  was  probably  intended  for  **and,"  but  the  records  of  the  faculty  are  quoted 
verbatim. 
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perienced  by  the  college,  and  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  factdty, 
even  to  i)er8onal  assault  upon  its  members,  as  was  charged  in  one  case.^ 

For  these  offenses  the  following  punishments  were  inflicted:  Bread 
and  water  for  five  or  ten  days,  together  with  solitary  confinement,  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  public  admonition  or  reproof,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  was  once  inflicted  upon  a  boy  for  going  to  camp  meeting 
without  the  permission  of  the  faculty.  There  was  no  such  bedlam,  how- 
ever, as  this  would  indicate.  The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  college  was  not  yet- well  under  way;  that  the  majority  of  students 
were  in  the  academic  course,  and  that  the  first  few  years  were  spent  in 
preparing  them  to  appreciate  the  college.  As  soon  as  a  goodly  number 
of  well-equipped  students  were  received  the  wheels  moved  more  easDy 
and  work  of  a  high  grade  was  done. 

The  following  letter  from  the  eminent  surgeon,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  who 
was  one  6f  Dr.  Gilbert's  students,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  col- 
lege at  that  time: 


Northwest  Corner  Sixteenth  and  Walnut, 

Philadelphia,  August  19, 1889. 


Mr.  L.  P.  Powell: 
My  Dear  Sir: 


Prof.  Agnew  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  an  eloquent 
speaker. 

He  was  a  very  attractive  man  in  the  pnlpit. 

President  Gilbert  was  in  person  of  a  slender  build,  of  medium  size,  with  sleek, 
gray  hair,  and  of  an  active,  nervous  temperament. 

He  had  an  intellectual  face,  was  always  interesting  in  the  chapel,  and  exceUed  as 
a  disciplinarian. 

Prof.  Dodd  was  much  esteemed  not  only  for  his  recognized  ability  as  a  mathema- 
tician, but  also  for  his  great  simplicity  of  character.  We  were  a  lively  set  of  boys 
and  guilty  of  many  foolish  pranks,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  worse  than  the  young 
men  in  similar  institutions  at  the  present  time.  The  refectory  was  infamous,  poor 
fare  and  badly  served. 

Very  truly;  your  fiiend, 

D.  Hayes  Agnew 

THE  "PABSON'^  bell  CASE. 

The  election  of  the  first  president  was  due  to  a  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  with  the  action  of  the  faculty  in  the  "Parson^  Bell 
affair. 

It  appears  that  both  of  the  professors  (the  third  had  not  yet  entered 
upon  his  duties)  had  occasion  to  be  absent  one  night  from  the  college, 

1  This,  however,  is  not  without  numerous  parallels  to-day.  The  writer  recalls  a 
recent  instance  in  which  there  was  in  a  weU-known  sectarian  college  such  a  dearth 
of  law  and  order  as  to  prompt  a  large  body  of  students  to  attempt  to  intimidate  a 
facnlty  f^om  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  even  to  hurl  into  their  midst  a  stone, 
which  eame  near  striking  the  president. 
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J  « 11  in  whicli  tbey  resided,  and  left  Eev.  Samuel  Bell,  popularly  known  ai 

^<  Parson"  Bell,  in  charge  of  the  institution.  He,  under  the  convictioi 
that  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  the  Lord  should  never  be  neg 
lected,  attempted  to  hold  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  oratory.  Such  a  ste] 
coming  from  one  to  whom  authority  had  been  delegated  by  those  whos< 
duty  it  was  to  govern  the  institution  in  j^erson,  and  a  man  greatly  dis 
liked  by  the  students,  was  met  by  a  popular  outbreak.  The  meeting 
was  disturbed  and  finally  broken  up  by  "  cat  calls/^  derisive  crie^^  etc 
Upon  the  return  of  the  professors  vigorous  action  was  taken  j  seven  o 
the  students  were  suspended,  and  four,  who  sympathized  witb  the  cuJ 
prits,  voluntarily  left.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  Septembe 
22, 1834,  it  was  resolved  "that  aU  religioua  exercises,  except  those  con 
ducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  college  or  the  president  of  the  board  o 
trustees,  be  excluded,  and  that  no  night  meetings  be  hereafter  held." 

The  severity  of  the  faculty  was  disapproved  of,  and  a  resolution  wa 
offered  censuring  them  for  inviting  Eev.  Samuel  Bell  to  officiate  in  thei 
absence  on  the  evening  of  the  disturbance,  when  they  knew  ''  hii 
unpopularity  with  the  students."  This,  however,  was  not  passed,  but  th< 
trustees  adopted  resolutions  modifying  and  lessening  the  punishmen 
of  the  students  who  had  been  suspended. 

The  point  at  issue  was  the  relation  of  the  fasulty  to  the  trust-eea 
The  trustees,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  leading  legal  lights  o 
the  State,  acted  upon  the  assumption  that  the  trustees  in  their  relation] 
to  the  faculty  stood  upon  the  same  platform  as  the  Supreme  Court  U 
the  inferior  com-ts.  It  remained  for  the  first  president,  Dr.  E.  W.  GU 
ber  t,  to  dissipate  these  erroneous  views  and  to  set  out  in  a  clear  light  tin 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  various  elements  of  the  college.  I 
failuie  to  comprehend  these  has  strewn  the  educational  field  with  tin 
wrecks  of  institutions. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Newark  College  Sep 
tember  23, 1834,  but  before  accepting  the  trust  he  addressed  to  flh< 
board  of  trustees  the  following  clear  and  sensible  letter^  which  hsu 
probably  played  a  greater  part  in  the  history  of  the  college  than  anj 
other  public  or  private  paper :    - 

KEV.   ELIPHALET   WHEELER   GILBERT'S   LETTER. 

Hon.  WiLLAKD  Hall, 

Chairman  of  the  Conimiiiee  of  Conference: 

Deak  Sik;  Before  giving  a  positive  answer  to  tlio  very  honorable  proposal  rnadt 
to  me  by  the  board  wliich.  you  represent,  I  feel  it  to  be  important  to  have  a  clear 
mutual  nndorstanding  of  several  points  connected  with  the  office  which  I  am  inritw 
to  accept. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  au  explicit  imderstanding  with  the  comnaittee  as  tt 
the  extent  to  which  the  faculty  may  look  for  the  support  of  the  trustees. 

He  claims  that  go verumeut  should  be  left  to  the  faculty,  and  addaoe£ 
to  his  support  inferences  from  the  general  principles  of  the  charter,  tlu 
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fewness  of  the  by-laws,  and  impressions  which  he  had  received  from 
conversations  with  those  who  had  a  hand  in  drawing  np  the  by-laws. 
BLe  foctbermore  declares  it  his  uniform  conviction — 

that.no  college  deserving  the  name  can.  be^  maintained  on  any  other  principle  than 
unlimited,  or  next  to  unlimited,  confidence  in  the  iacolty.  On  this,  I  wish  to 
havo  the  sons©  of  the  committee  and  of  the  board.  First,  because  tho  frequent 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  of  severe  discipline,  too,  wiU  from  the  very  nature  of 
sosthem  character  be  inevitable  in  tiie  first  years  of  the  institution,  and  noth- 
ing but  an  independent^  unohcuiging,  and  impartial  course,  sustained  by  the  trustees 
with  all  tdieir  power  \Till  onable  the  coUege  to  live  through  tho  first  ftvo  years.  If 
tte  faculty  can  be  thwarted:  and  weakened  by  successful  appeals  to  the  trustees,  in 
ndtiglfeiion  or  reversal  of  sentenocj  suooessfnl  government  is^ontofthe  question;  the 
ofiEleers  of  the  college  will  be  despiaed  and  mocked  by  refractory  students,  and  no 
faculty  fit  to  govern  such  an  institution  Trould  consent  to  hold  so  painful  a  place. 

In  the  next  place>,  because  this  is  the  uniform  custom  throughout  New  England,  and 
IB  allthd  respeotobl»  coUegea  of  onr  land.  *•  *  *  Is  it  unreasonable  that  those 
sbonld  harve  the  right  and  power  of  governing  an  institution  who  must  in  public 
estimation  bear  the  responsibility  of  its  good  or  ill  management?  If  the  faculty, 
aa  our  plan  contemplates,  are  to  ''identify  themselves  with  tho  institution,"  and  to 
ri0e  or  sink,  Uve  or  die  with  it,  is  it  unreasonable  to  concede  the  privilege  of  gov- 
erning it  in  their  own  way  f  *  *  *  (In  my  opinion  as  a  trustee,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  peranitted  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  express  the  opinion :  Tho  faculty  ought  to  be  aover- 
et^  in  their  own  d^wurtment,  and  the  only  i>ower  exorcised  over  them  by  the  trustees 
should  be  the  power  of  removal,  except  where  the  faculty  are  divided  in  sentimentj 
in  "which  case  the  trustees  are  the  proper  body  to  decide.) 

He  then  disclaims  any  intention  to  dictate  terms  to  the  trustees^  bat 
pleads  for  an  immediate  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  infant 
institntiony  in  order  ttiat  conflicts  between  the  faculty  and  the  trustees 
may  be  avoided. 

If  as  a  trustee  I  might  be  permitted  to  give  my  views  of  the  duty  of  the  faculty 
in  ro#M:ence  to  the  trostees,  I  would  say :  Thefaoulty,  though  sovereign  in  their  own 
dofiArtment,  ought  to  r^ort  regularly  and  folly  to  the  board  every  instance  of  disoi- 
pline  with  the  grounds  thereof.  They  ought  in  general  to  suspend  only  till  the  end 
of  a  session,  or  till  the  meeting  of  the  board,  leaving  it  to  the  board  to  judge  of  the 
propriety.of  esctonding  the  suspension  or  punishment  to  a  longer  period.  The  advioo 
or  Tccommendution  of  the  faculty  to  extend  the  punishment  in  any  given  case  should, 
-witbont  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  be  adopted  by  the  board.  The  trustees  should 
gira  advioo^  whoever  they  daem  it  necessary,  and  the  faculty  should  regard  it  as  the 
liMg^eat  expression  of  publie  sentiment  in  the  case.  But  in  my  humble  opinion  no 
important  unanimoua  decision  of  the  faculty  should  ever  be  set  aside  by  an  authori- 
tatlvo  decision  of  the  board,  except  in  the  last  resort. 

He  professes  himself  willing  to  accept  the  appointment  if  the  policy 
wMch  he  has  outlined  meets  the  approval  of  the  board  and  a  satisfac- 
tory salary  be  attached  to  the  office;  and  in  conclusion  subscribes  him* 
self, 

V*ry  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  W.  GU3SBT. 
««-Vriu«WQToif,  September  £5,  18S4:* 
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THE  REPLY   OF   THE   TRUSTEES. 

The  justice  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  claims  was  allowed  and  tlie  i>olicy  which 
he  thought  should  direct  and  govern  the  relation  of  trustees  to  the 
faculty  was  adopted  with  slight  qualifications.  The  following  quotation 
from  their  report  will  best  illustrate  the  position  which  they  assumed: 

The  trustees  arc  bound  iu  superintending  the  college  to  examine  the  manner  and 
operation  of  the  government,  not  to  revise  a  case  in  matter  of  discipline,  to  nndo, 
modify,  or  censure  what  the  faculty  have  done,  but  to  determine  whether  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  government  is  salutary,  within  the  scope  of  the  by-laws,  and 
directed  to  the  end  of  the  institution.  They  are  to  survey  the  transactions  of  the 
college  and  Judge  whether  wisdom  and  Justice  characterize  them.  If  the  genenl 
conclusion  is  satisfactory,  this  warrants  a  satisfactory  presumption  for  particulsr 
cases.  The  question  is,  not  whether  the  trustees  would  have  done  what  the  faculty 
have  done  in  particular  cases,  but  whether  upon  the  wholo  view  the  faculty  are 
worthy  of  confidence.  If  they  are,  the  trustees  should  sustain  them;  if  they  are  noi 
they  should  be  removed. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  board  of  trustees  it  was  resolved  that  the 
president  should  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000  "without  hoard 
in  the  college  or  allowance  therefor."  Dr.  Gilbert  thereupon  accepted 
the  office  of  president  of  the  college  and  resigned  the  presidency  rf 
the  board  of  trustees. 

THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT,  ELIPHALET  WHEELER  GILBERT,  D.  I). 

Eliphalet  Wheeler  Gilbert  was  born  December  19, 1793,  at  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.  Ho  was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1813  and  the  next 
year  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1817  and  served  on  a  mission  of  six  months  to  the  Wesi 
The  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Wilmington,  Del.  In  1829  the  building  of  the 
Hanover  Street  Church  caused  a  division  of  the  congregation,  though 
a  large  majority  followed  their  pastor  to  the  new  edifice.  Ho  was  ap- 
I)ointed  agent  of  the  American  Education  Society  in  May,  1834,  and 
on  October  29  of  the  same  year  was  chosen  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege. He  resigned  the  presidency  on  June  8, 1835,  and  for  the  next 
five  years  officiated  once  more  at  the  Hanover  Street  Church.  In  May, 
1841,  he  was  recalled  to  the  presidency  of  Delaware  College,  which  he 
held  foi^six  years,  until  April,  1847.  He  then  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  remained  thereuntil 
his  death,  July  31, 1853.  The  University  of  Vermont  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1841. 

Dr.  Gilbert  published  a  volume  called  "  The  Letters  of  Paul  and 
Amicus,''  a  theological  disputation  with  the  Hicksite  Quakers,  whid^ 
first  appeared  in  current  x>enodicals;  two  tracts— one  on  "BegeneWr 
tion"  and  one  on  "Perseverance;^  and  articles  in  the  Presbyterian  Re- 
view on  *<Geology,"  "the  Apocalypse,"  and  " Millenarianism."  AB 
these  productions  indicate  gi'eat  talent. 
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Dr.  Gilbert  vrss  a  man  of  clear  mind  and  decided  views;  skilled  as  a  controver- 
sialist, yet  with  sucli  courtesy  to  his  opponents  that  when  the  joust  was  over  they 
were  among  the  first  to  sit  down  in  his  tent.  He  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and 
studied  them  with  constant  care.  His  effort  as  a  preacher  was  to  set  forth  the  truth 
in  strong;  sharp  outlines,  yet  these  outlines  were  often  illuminated  and  tinted  by 
vivid  lights  and  touches.  He  was  an  omnivorQus  reader,  and  drew  knowledge  and 
illustration  from  every  available  source.  In  the  discussion  of  theological  questions 
he  charmed  his  hearers  by  crystalline  statements,  acute  distinctions,  and  the  play- 
ful radiance  which  he  threw  over  all.  His  life  ran  into  that  of  the  church  at  large 
like  a  clear,  bright  stream,  whose  qualities  were  only  diffused,  not  lost,  affcer  the 
stream  had  ceased  to  flow.* 

Eev.  Benjamin  J.  Wallace  writes  of  Dr.  Gilbert: 

He  was  almost  pure  intellection.  His  especial  characteristic  was  a  keen,  active, 
inquiring,  investigating,  analyzing  mind.  His  mind  was  remarkably  rapid  and  ver- 
satile, his  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  seemed  never  to  forget  anything.  But  he 
did  not  undertake  comprehensive  schemes  of  learning,  such  as  reading  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  fathers  or  all  the  Greek  classic  authors.  Qjb  loved  in  reading  to  keep 
in  view  some  salient  human  interest.  He  analyzed  everything,  but  especiall}'  the 
human  mind,  and  the  mind  rather  in  action  than  at  rest.  He  kept  a  list  of  the 
works  he  read.  They  average  nearly  a  volume  a  week,  read  through  and  digested. 
Yet  a  more  original  man  scarcely  lived.  Every  expression  was  from  his  own  mint, 
obverse  and  reverse,  sharply  struck,  motto  and  device  clearly  defined.  He  was 
singularly  careless  about  his  literary  reputation.  The  hived  information  gathered 
from  twenty  books  he  would  bestow  on  you  for  the  asking ;  and  when  he  agreed  to 
write  it  would  be  with  extreme  rapidity,  little  correcting,  and  not  much  heed  to  fix 
everything  so  as  to  make  the  best  impression.' 

He  possessed  not  only  tlie  instincts,  but  also  the  methods  and  indus- 
try of  the  scholar.  The  light  from  his  study  window  always  greeted 
the  belated  student.  Even  in  scanning  the  newspaper  his  atlas  lay 
open  before  him.  *^  Although  of  slight  form  and  delicate  constitution 
he  had  great  dignity  of  presence,  and  no  one  dared  take  any  liberties 
with  him,"  remarks  Dr,  Purnell.  "  Dr.  Gilbert  is  all  headj^^  said  a  woman 
who  knew  him  well.  Short  of  stature  and  slender,  with  a  finely  shaped 
head,  a  cfear  hazel  eye,  "a  womanlike  nose,''  a  prominent  chin,  and  a 
'^squeaky  voice^  which  once  heard  was  never  forgotten,''  says  Dr.  Caleb 
P.  Johnson,  and  the  picture  of  his  personal  appearance  is  complete. 

Delaware  College  may  well  congratulate  itself  that  the  first  presi- 
dent was  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  launch  the  frail  bark  upon 
the  waters  of  a  permanent  existence.  Dr.  Gilbert  stands  an  enduring 
witness  of  the  truth  of  Emerson's  words,  "An  institution  is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one  man;"  for  the  policy  which  he  outlined  has  never 
been  abandoned  and  his  personality  remains  to  this  day  stamped  upon 
his  surviving  pupils. 

The  new  president  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration  adopted  such  a 
firm  and  salutary  method  of  discipline  that  many  of  the  clouds  of  the 
previous  term  were  speedily  chased  away  and  he  was  able  to  make  the 

>  Nevins,  Presbyterian  Encyclopsedia,  Art.  on  Gilbert.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
ex-President  Wm.  H.  Purnell  and  other  students  of  Dr.  Gilbert  for  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  first  president. 

s  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv,  596-600. 
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following  report  to  the  trustees  at  their,  meeting  April  20, 1835:  "Li 
the  college  proper^  the  higheatdegree  of  order^  studiousnesBy  andexem* 
plariuess  ha»  been:  manifested.  We  have  had  next  1x>  nothing  to  oon- 
demn  and  mueh,  very  much,  to  commend,  l^o  case  of  public  discipline 
has  occurred,  and  only  one  case  of  private  admonition.'^  The  unruli- 
ness  of  certain  small  boys  had  caused  some  trouble  in  the  grammar 
Sizhool^  but  this  was  to  be  avoided  in  tiie  future  by  placing  the  gov€fn- 
ment  of  that  school  into  the  hands  of  its  principal.  In  1834-35,  94  stn* 
dent&  w^re  enrolled,  of  whom  23  were  in  the  collegiate  department; 

PBOFESSOBSHIPS. 

Although  no  addition  had  yet  been  made  to  the  working,  force  of  the 
faculty,  the  following,  scheme  of  professor^ps  was  adopted  as. easdy  as 
1B34,  and  its  provisions  were  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  a&  feasible: 

(1)  The  president  to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

(2)  Professor  of  ancient  languages  and  classical  literature. 

(3)  Professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  of  Biblical  Uteiia- 
tnre» 

(4)  Professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

(6)  Professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history. 

(6)  Teacher  of  modem  languages. 

(7)  Lecturer  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 

THE  LOTTERY  SCHEiaB. 

President  Gilbert^s  conscience  not  being  elastic  he  could  not  rest  con- 
tent while  the  principal  fhnd  of  the  college  was  derived  from  a  lottery. 

To  the  present  generation  this  plan  of  raising  mouey  is  objectionable, 
but  the  memories  of  men  who  have  passed  their  three  score  years  will 
carry  them  back  to  a  day  when  it  was  common  to  aid  benevolent  and 
educational  enterprises,  even  churches,  by  lotteries.  MTany  of  the 
churches  of  Puritanic  New  England  were  erected  by  sums  derived  flrom 
lotteries,  and  the  stanchest  and  most  conscientious  church  people  as  well 
as  the  most  austere  moralists  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  suck 
schemes.^ 

To  be  sure,  this  age  of  higher  ethical  culture  has  drawn  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong  so  hard  and  fast  that  there  is  no  room  on. the 
right  side  for  lotteries,  and  he  who  engages  therein  imperils  his  ethical 
standing;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  presented  with  the  anomaly  of 
stock  and  exchange  gambling,  a  more  refined  species,  standing  on  the 
right  side  so  far  as  a  vigorous  public  condemnation  is  concerned.  Yet 
those  who  engage  in  the  latter  are  by  no  means  so  scrupulous  in  their 

1  There  was  even  then  a  oonsiddrable  sentiment  against  lotteries,  for  Nixes' Register 
on  Febrnary  14, 1S35,  after  announcing  the  passage  of  an  act  hy  the  Delaware  sonftto 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  $100,000  by  lotteries  for  Newark  CoUege,  pertinently  in- 
quires, ''Can  this  bill  pass  into  a  law  V* 
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conduct  as  the  lottery  managers  of  fifty  years  ago,  nor  is  the  end  in 
view  so  worthy. 

To  certain  trustees,  as  well  as  Br.  Gilbert,  the  lottery  scheme  ap- 
I>eared  of  doubtftd  propriety,  and  at  a  meeting  held  April  20, 1835,  a 
resolution  was  offered  renouncing  the  benefits  of  tlie  lottery  and  refusing 
to  receive  aid  for  the  college*  fix)m  that  source.  No  conclusion  was 
reached  at  this  meeting  j  but  on  Juno  23, 1835,  the  motion  was  again 
considered.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
lottery  reported  that  after  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  college  buildings  there  remained  in  their  hands  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  trustees,  $30,250.40. 

The  motion  to  refuse  the  aid  of  the  lottery  was  passed  with  some 
amendments  But  at  the  same  meeting  the  matter  was  reconsidered, 
and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Ridgely  all  resolutions  in  reference  to  refusing 
the  material  aid  offered  to  the  institution  were  rejected.  Thirteen  of 
the  twenty  trustees  present  voted  for  Mr.  Bidgely^s  motion  and  the 
rest,  who  were  probably  opposed  to  the  lottery,  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Feeling  tbat  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  college  which  rested  upon 
an  immoral  basis.  Dr.  Gilbert  resigned,  August  11, 1835,  and  Dr.  Bichard 
S.  Mason  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  October  9, 1835. 

THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT,  RICHARD  SHARP  ^lASON,  D.  D. 

Bichard  Sharp  Mason  was  born  December  20,  1795,  on  Barbadoes, 
ono  of  the  West  India  Islands.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  1817,  was  made  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Three  years  later  he  was  received  into  the  order 
of  priests,  and  from  about  1818  to  1829  acted  as  rector  of  Christ  Church 
at  New  Berne,  N.  C.  He  was  president  of  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  Col- 
lege from  1829  until  ho  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Kewark  College 
in  1835.  He  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1840  and  served  as  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Ealeigh,  until  his  dea-th  in  1875.  He  was  made  a  D. 
i>.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829.  He  published  "A  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  his  late  Pastorate" 
(New  York,  1850),  and  "  The  Baptism  of  Infants  defended  from  the 
Objections  of  Antipaedo  Baptists,^  edited  by  his  son  (1874).  "All  who 
knew  Dr.  Mason  can  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  character.'^  * 

Dr.  Mason's  scbolarship  and  his  force  as  a  metaphysician  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged;  but  he  seemed  to  lack  administrative  ability, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  boys.  "  He  knew  no  more  about  a  boy  than 
about  a  kangaroo,''  said  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well.  Consequently 
he  did  not  succeed  either  in  managing  the  students  or  in  winning  from 
the  trustees  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  so. 

*  Appleiott's  Oycl<^»dia;  article  on  Mason.  Wheeler'a  Beminisceuccii  of  North  Car- 
olina, 445. 
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His  first  rei)ort  indicates  that  lie  had  great  difl&culty  in  disciplining 
refractory  students,  and  that  there  was  a  return  to  the  scenes  of  the 
first  term.  Violations  of  good  order  became  grosser.  The  mutilation 
of  the  building  was  carried  so  far  that  the  president  suggested  to  the 
trustees  the  expediency  of  casing  the  pillars  with  sheet  iron. 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness. 
The  faculty  petitioned  the  stores  and  taverns  of  the  town  to  sell  no 
more  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  students  of  the  coUege.  A  committee 
was  finally  appointed  by  the  trustees,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mason, 
to  petition  the  general  assembly  "  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the 
students  of  Newark  College."  ^ 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1840,  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  rooms  over 
the  oratory,  through  the  indiscretion  of  the  occupant,  but  was  extin- 
guished before  the  damage  exceeded  $60. 

Dr.  Mason's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  college  were  constant  and  earnest, 
but  there  was  a  visible  waning  of  patronage  that  produced  great  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration.  In  his  report  of  April  7, 1840, 
he  attempts  to  explain  the  slow  growth  of  the  college.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  small  library,  and  says,  "the  standard  of  learning  in  a  college 
depends  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed  on  the  character  of  its 
library."  He  declares  that  "  the  course  of  study  is  as  elevated  as  that 
of  almost  any  other  college  of  repute  in  our  country  j  certainly  higher 
than  that  of  many  colleges  of  fair  reputation.  That  the  instructors  are 
fully  able  to  carry  on  this  course  must  be  presumed  until  there  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary."  But  he  pleads  further  for  a  sufScient  number 
of  teachers  "to  give  the  information  usually  sought  for  at  such  an 
institution,  as  well  as  that  the  attention  of  each  may  not  be  distracted 
by  a  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  but  be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
or  two  subjects,  affording  thereby  the  benefit  of  that  division  of  labor 
so  advantageous  in  literary  as  well  as  mechanical  operation.''  He 
insists  upon  an  increase  of  all  the  essentials  of  college  life  so  that  the 
institution  may  not  continue  a  feeble  and  struggling  existence,  but 
"  advance  with  health,  vigor,  and  rapidity." 

The  trustees  did  not  believe  that  Dr.  Mason  had  located  the  actual 
cause  of  tbe  deterioration  of  the  college  and  did  not  hesitate  to  so 
express  themselves.  The  president  was  censured  for  not  visiting  the 
class  rooms  of  the  professors  oftener.  He  defended  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  believed  it  would  not  be  attended  with  material  advan^ 
age,  and  requested  the  trustees  to  define  his  duties  more  clearly. 

His  resignation  was  requested  September  23, 1840,  but  October  12  of 
the  same  year  the  action  was  rescinded,  and  his  resignation  which  had 
been  offered  was  not  accepted.  But  he  again  resigned,  and  in  his 
letter  referred  to  some  shock  which  the  coUege  had  lately  received  firom 
which,  he  thought,  it  would  not  speedily  recover. 

»  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spiritnons  liqnors  to  the  students  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege/' finally  passed  Fehraary  24, 1843.    (Laws  of  Delaware  College,  1857,  p*  32.) 
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BY-LAWS. 

November  10, 1836,  the  trastees  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college.  Four  departments,  with  a  professor  for  each, 
were  established.  (I)  Languages:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Italian.  (2)  Mathematics.  (3)  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
(4)  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  The  ^^blue  laws''  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  greatly  modified.  The  tuition  fee  for  irreg- 
ular and  academic  students  was  fixed  at  $20,  and  for  collegiate  stu- 
dents $25  per  annum.  Boom  rent  was  $10  per  annum.  No  student 
under  14  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  room  in  the  college  unless  by 
8X>ecial  consent  of  the  faculty.  Students  were  forbidden  to  have  in  their 
rooms  intoxicants  (unless  by  a  physician's  orders),  dogs,  guns,  swords, 
dirks,  or  any  deadly  weapon. 

CUBRICULUM. 

The  following  curriculum  was  in  vogue  during  Dr.  Mason's  adminis- 
tration : 

I.  Freshman  class:  Classical  geography  and  chronology,  Livy,  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  Greek  testament, 
algebra,  geometry,  Greek  and  Boman  mythology. 

II.  Sophomore  class:  Horace  (odes,  satires,  and  epistles).  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  rhetoric,  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Greek  testament. 

III.  Junior  class:  Tacitus,  the  Greek  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  Cicero 
de  OflSciis,  calculus,  chemistry,  logic,  Kames's  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  history  of  Roman  literature,  Greek  testa- 
ment, English  composition  and  elocution. 

IV.  Senior  class:  Archeology  of  literature  and  art,  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  Kames's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  Kent's  Commentaries,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Greek  testament,  forensic  discussion,  composition  and 
criticism. 

In  addition  xmblic  declamations  were  required  from  the  students 
and  public  lectures  delivered  before  them.  A  comparison  of  this  curricu- 
lum with  that  first  adopted  will  show  a  great  advance  in  grade.  For 
will  it  compare  unfavorably  with  the  curricula  of  first-class  colleges 
of  to-day.  The  test  of  the  grade  of  the  college  is  the  persistence  with 
which  the  curriculum  was  followed.  The  records  of  the  faculty  show 
an  honest  eflfort  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  the  pub- 
lic. Instances  could  be  cited  in  which  students  were  released  from 
certain  minor  features  of  the  course  only  after  earnest  supplication, 
supported  by  good  reasons.  It  is  conclusive  from  a  careful  reading  of 
the  minutes  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  was  high. 

STUDENTS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mason's  term  of  office  the  college  had  42 
students,  of  whom  19  were  in  the  preparatory  department.    In  1837  the 
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trustees  resolved  to  admit  to  the  college,  free  of  tuition,  iniuisterial  stu 
dents,  not  exceetliug  10  iu  number.  There  had  been  during  the  yea 
52  students  in  the  college,  and  in  1838  the  whole  number,  ineludiTij 
those  in  the  preparatory  department,  was  71.^ 

On  May  2,  1839,  the  board  resolved  to  separate  the  a-cademic  sta 
dents  from  those  of  the  college  and  to  x>rocure  another  building  far  th 
former.  Accordingly  preparations  were  made  to  build  on  the  academ; 
lot  a  suitable  edifice  for  recitations,  without  dormitory  and  refectory 
and  not  to  cost  more  than  $2,000,  which  Bum  was  increased  in  1840 1 
$3,500. 

THE  PIRST   GRADTTATES. 

The  first  graduates  received  diplomas  September  28, 183G.  They  wer 
William  S.  Graham,  John  Martin,  E.  B.  Foote,  Isaiah  G.  De  Grasse* 

William  S.  Graham,  the  first  valedictorian,  acquired  a  great  repute 
tion  in  the  college  for  brilliancy  in  the  art  of  composition.  Alrhougl 
he  graduated  at  the  age  of  18  he  was  straightway  appointed  tutur  i: 
his  alma  mater.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected  principal  of  KewLen 
don  Academy,  and  in  18-11  of  Newark  Academy,  While  teaching  a 
Newark  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Gilbert  In  1845  or  184 
he  took  cliargc  of  an  acatlemy  at  Harrisburg,  where  he  died  at  the  earl; 
age  of  30,  after  a  successful  career. 

Dr.  Epher  Whitaker,  a  xirominent  Presbyterian  di\ine  of  Southold 
N.  Y.,  says  of  him:  "  He  was  one  of  most  iiccompli shed  and  skillfu 
teachers  that  I  have  ever  known.  *  »  *  Although  small,  fair,  aii( 
delicate  as  a  woman,  he  was  a  remarkably  efficient  and  scholarly  man. 

In  1S39,  all  the  graduates  of  183C,  except  John  Mai^tin,  who  had  diet 
in  the  meantime,  received  tlie  degree  of  M.  A,,  th©  first  occasion  of  it 
conferral  by  *'  Newark  College.''* 

PRESIDENT  GILBERT  RECALLED,  ia40. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Gilbert  was  chosen  to  be  president  a  second  time,  Octobe 
12, 1840.  E'e  agreed  to  accept  the  honor  on  condition  that  certaii 
propositions  named  below  proved  acceptable  to  the  iKjard  of  trustees 

First.  That  tho  president  of  the  faculty  sliould  be  ex  oj^ch  a  member  of  th©  boM<( 
of  trust^os. 

Second.  That  the  lottery  scheme  of  tho  board  should  be  given  up,  or  tluit  the  leg 
Islaturo  should  make  an  appropriation  of  the  Banie  amount  as  had  been  raised  b 
lottery,  so  as  to  assist  tho  institution  in  a  loss  objoctiouablo  way."  ^ 

Third.  Thiit  the  coUcgo  should  bo  gradually  brought  under  Presbyterian  inHaenc 
by  (illiuj^  in  future  tho  vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees,  as  they  occurred,  by  lueni 
bers  of  that  denomination. 

^  Tho  catalogue  of  1837-38  says :  **  Although  more  than  four  years  have  elapses 
since  tho  foundation  of  this  college^  it  has  but  recently  been  fully  and  firmly  org&n 
ized." 

-  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  at  the  same  time  upon  Edward  M.  Forbes,  i 
graduate  of  the  college  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

3  Thu  lottery  scheinio  had  alienated  niauy  religious  people. 
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He  said  farther  that  in  compliance  with  the  third  danse  in  particu- 
lar, he  would  pledge  to  the  college  the  patronage  of  the  Third  Presby- 
tery of  Ptdlad^pMa,  a&d  the  Synod  of  Pwinsylvania,  "bodies  able  to 
fttmish  of  themselves  enough  students  to  fill  any  ordinary  college  and 
oompetent  also  to  supply  any  reasonable  amount  of  funds  for  the  en- 
do^fnnaiit  of  the  institution.^ 

The  bowd  readily  acceded  to  these  propositions,  and  Dr.   Gilbert 
aooordingly  assumed  the  duties  of  president.    Bo  greater  proof  of  the 
force^or  the  man  need  be  sought  than  that  in  his  relations  with  the 
trustees  he  carried  every  -poinb  which  he  rmsed.    This,  in  view  of  the 
&ct  that  at  1*at  time  John  M.  Clayton,  Henry  M.  Eidgely,  Andrew  O. 
Gray,  and  men  of  like  caliber  were  trustees,  is  truly  remarkable.  When 
he  was  first  elected  the  trustees  were  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  Pr.  Gilbert  would  notaccept  the  presidency 
until  they  retreated  fiwm  this  position.    At  the  time  of  his  second  elec- 
tion ttie  lottery  scheme  was  in  full  operation.    Not  until  it  had  been 
grven  up  would  he  again  become  head  of  the  college.    He  might,  indeed, 
haveelaimed',  with  no  great  extravagance^  to  pai^hase  the  words  of 
the  French  king,  "I  am  the  college*'^ 

TSB  "StW  OF  THTfi  LOTTBBT  SOHBMS. 

But  what  were  the  trustees  to  do  iureferonce  to  the  money  raised  by 
tlie  lottery  t  Thwy  were  not  long  in  devising  a  plan  by  which  they 
mi^^  secure  its  benefits  and  cleanse  their  consciences  at  the  same 
tune  from  moral  taint.  They  would  not  accept  the  money  immediately 
from  the  lottery  managers,  but  would  turn  it  over  to  the  State  treasury, 
and  than  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  appropriate  the  identical 
amount  to  I^ewark  College,  by  which  it  would  be  duly  accepted  and 
ased«  Thus  was  the  lottery  scheme  settled.  Certain  plain-spoken  per^ 
sons  boldly,  though  inelegantly,  suggested  that  <^  this  was  merely  whip- 
ping the  devil  aix)und  the  stump." 

AN  ABLE  FACULTY. 

President  Gilbert  was  supported  during  his  second  term  by  a  foculty 
of  unusual  ability,  nearly  every  m^nber  of  which  soon  afterwards 
acqiiired  a  national  reputation.  There  was  William  A.  Norton,  at  first 
pjofiBssor  of  mathematics  and  nature  philosophy,  but  later  president.^ 
Then  ca^ne  Bev.  George  All&n  to  take  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Kext  in  importance  was  Eb^i  Korton  Hor^ord,  an  itinerant  lecturer 
on  ch^niatry..  John  A.  Porter  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  andDr.  James 
S*  B<dl  the  first  pro&^sor  of  modern  Itfhgnages*  Francis  J.  Warner 
and:  £ev.  Henry  F»  Bowen  were  tutors.  Monsieur  B«  Hoflay  taught 
Blanch  in  1&12  and  reeeived'  dl09  for  bis-  services. 

^Sfiesketohof  liislife,  p.  113. 
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George  Allen  was  born  in  Miltou,  Yt.^  December  17, 1808,  and  di 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  28, 1876.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univ 
sity  of  Vermont  in  1827,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
1831.  Subsequently  lie  studied  theology,  and  from  1834  to  1837  ^ 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  St.  Albans,  Yt.  In  1837  he  beca 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Delaware  College.  The  TJnivers 
of  Pennsylvania  elected  him  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  18 
and  subsequently  of  Greek  alone.  In  1847  he  became  a  Roman  Ca 
olic.  Prof.  Allen  published  a  ''  Life  of  Philidor,"  the  chess-player, 
1803  (PhUadelphia).* 

JOHN   ADDISON   PORTER. 

John  Addison  Porter  (1822-18G6),  a  native  of  Kew  York,  was  grs 
uated  from  Yale  in  1842,  and  called  to  Delaware  College  in  1844, 
tutor,  and  later  became  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  went  abroad  in  18 
and  studied  for  three  years  at  Giesseu,  under  Liebig.  Then  be  sen 
as  assistant  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  for  a  i 
months,  and  in  1850  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  applied  to  1 
arts  at  Brown  University.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  i^rofessoi 
chemistry  at  Yale  (now  Sheffield)  Scientific  School^  and  from  1856 
bis  resignation  in  18G4  had  charge  of  the  department  of  organic  che 
istry.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  and  exerte<] 
potent  influence  in  securing  from  the  latter  the  famous  donation  to  1 
scientific  school  which  bears  his  name.  Prof.  Porter  was  a  member 
many  scientific  societies,  and  contributed  various  papers  to  the  "Am 
lean  Journal  of  Science."  He  established  the  "  Connecticut  War  E 
ord,"  and  published  "  Principles  of  Chemistry"  (1856)  j  "  First  Book 
Chemistry  and  Allied  Sciences"  (1857),  and  *' Selections  from  the  Ka 
vala,  the  Great  Finnish  Epic"  (1868).  The  John  A.  Porter  univers 
prize  of  $250  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  was  established  in  ] 
memory  at  Yale  in  1871,  by  the  Scroll  and  Key  Society,  which  he  found 
in  1842.^ 

EBEN  NORTON  HOESFOED. 

Eben  Norton  Horsford  was  born  at  Moscow,  K,  Y.,  July  27,  18: 
He  was  graduated  as  civil  engineer  from  Eensselaer  Polytechi 
Institute  in  1838,  and  then  assisted  in  the  geological  survey  of  !N'< 
York.  From  1840  to  1844  he  taught  mathematics  and  natural  scien< 
in  the  Albany  Female  Academy.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  in  che 
istry  at  Delaware  College  about  1843,  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  year,  a 
was  there  twice  or  three  times,  and  for  six  weeks  only  on  each  occasic 
Then  he  studied  for  two  years  at  Giessen  under  Liebig,  and  in  18 
was  elected  to  the  Rumford  professorship  of  science  ai)plied  to  the  m 
in  Harvard.  He  submitted  to  Abbott  Lawrence  somewhat  later  a  pi 
'  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography. 
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which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cam- 
bridge. After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  the  school  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  the  mannfacture  of  chemicals.  The  latter  work  has  led  to  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  preparation  of  white  bread  and  the  restoration  of 
phosphates  that  are  lost  with  the  bran  in  milling.  "Acid  phosphate,'^ 
which  has  carried  Horsford^s  name  aronnd  the  globe,  is  also  one  of  his 
manufactures.  In  1873  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  Government  com- 
missioners at  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  three  years  later  was  a  jnror 
at  our  Centennial  exhibition.  He  has  of  late  years  shown  a  keen  inter- 
est in  Wellesley  College,  and  has  provided  for  the  endowment  of  its 
library,  for  scientific  apparatus,  and  for  pensions  to  the  faculty.  In 
1843  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Union  College;  in  1847  from 
Harvard  the  same  degree,  and  from  the  medical  college  in  Castleton 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific 
journals  since  1846,  and  in  1873  wrote  a  Government  report  on  "  Hun- 
garian milling  and  the  Vienna  bread.''  His  latest  contributions  have 
been  to  language  and  history.  "Indian  names  of  Boston,'' the  first 
contribution,  was  followed  by  "  Discovery  of  America  by  Northmen," 
*^  On  the  landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1497,  and  the  site  of  Korumbega," 
and  "  The  problem  of  the  Northmen."  ^  He  is  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  refute  Justin  Winsor's  opinion  that  "  though  Scandinavians  may 
have  reached  the  shores  of  Labrador,  the  soil  of  the  United  States  has 
not  one  vestige  of  their  presence."^ 

Prof.  Horsford  proved  himself  at  Delaware  College  a  born  teacher. 
He  understood  and  sympathized  with  the  boys,  and  even  participated 
in  their  si)orts.  Through  his  efforts  a  gymnasium  was  fitted  up.  His 
methods  supplied  material  for  thought  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  original 
research.  For  formal  examinatigns  he  cared  little,  and  substituted 
instead  student  lectures  before  popular  audiences,  composed  of  the  vil- 
lagers. He  had  the  true  spirit  of  university  extension,  for  at  the  end 
of  a  lecture  he  would  say  to  the  class,  "I  have  explained  it  to  you;  now 
you  go  and  tell  it  to  others."  ^ 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK,  1840  TO  1847. 
May  17, 1841,  the  following  order  of  recitations  was  adopted: 


Class. 

C  A.M. 

11  A.M. 

5  P.  M. 

Seniors ........... 

Prof.  If orton 

President  Gilbert 

Prof.  Allen 

Prof.  Allen. 
Prof.Korton. 
Mr.BcU. 
Mr.  Warner. 

Jnniors 

Pi«aideDt  GUbert 

Prof.  Allen 

Sophomores 

Freabmen 

Mr.  Warner 

Mr.  Warner 

Mr.  Bell 

»  This  sketch  of  liia  life  was  prepared  f^om  Apple  ton's  Ency.  (Art.  on  Horsford) 
and  a  letter  ftom  Prof.  Horsford.  His  character  as  a  teacher  was  learned  from  ex- 
President  Wniiam  H.  Pumell. 

«  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,  i,  98. 

s  Professor  Horsford  died  January  1,  1893. 
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This  arrangement  did  not  become  popular,  and  before  the  ead  of  tiie 
year:  the  hours  were  changed  to  7  a.  m-,  11  a.  m,,  and  3:30  p*  m. 

Presideaat  Gilbert,  in  the  first  report,  during,  his  second  teaon,  to  the 
trustees  speaks  of  the  success^  which  he  had  ezperienced  in  winning^ 
the  patronage  of  various^  eccleaastical  bodies,  "  notvwithstanding  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  times.'^  He  declares  the  prospects  to  be  enceurag- 
ing  and  that  he  expects  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  students 
during,  the  winter  of  1841-?42.  This  accession  wae  followed  by  aa 
improvement  in  many  lines*    The  fijllowing  innovations  were  made: 

(1)  The  juniors  were  required  to  join  the  class  in  history. 

(2)  Compositions  were  required  once  in.  two  weeka  fronj  all  but  thft 
freshmen. 

(3)  The  students  were  required  to  declaim  in  the  oratory,  three  on 
each  Tuesday  and  ea'ch  Friday  evening,  beginning  with  the^seniora  and 
proceeding  in  alphabetical  ord^r. 

(4)  A  course  of  lectures  by  the  senior  members  of  the  faculty  was 
advertised.  One  course  was  to  be  delivered  before  the  students  by  the 
president.  A  public  course  of  ten  lectores  on  "English  literatnie' 
was  promised,  for  which  au  admission  fee  was  to  be  ch^urged.  Another 
course  was  to  be  given  on  astronomy. 

The  principal  of  the  academy,  William  S.  Graham,  in  1841  claimed 
the  right,  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  to  a  seat  in  the  fivculty..  His 
claim  was  admitted,  and  the  principal  of  the  academy  was-  henceforth 
a  member  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Gilberts  second  term  may  truly  be 
called  the  golden  age  in  the  history  of  Delaware  College,  because  of 
the  high  character  of  the  work  done,  the  high  tone  of  the  students,  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  the  college^  and  the  presence  within  its  walls  of 
suck  prx)fes80PS  as  Gilbert,  Allen,  !Norton,  and  Horsford.  The  attend- 
ance,, however,  was  much  greater  during  the  next  decade. 

The  name  ^•IS'ewark  College"  was  changed  to  "Delaware -College''  by 
the  legislature  April  4, 1843,  when  the  college  was  in  a  flourishing  Gon? 
dition.  At  that  time,  the  majority  of  the  students,  were  from  other 
States  than  Delaware,  a  proof  of  its  excellent  reputation.  Of  these, 
Maryland,  by  virtue  of  her  situation,  was  in  the  lead,  closely  followed, 
however,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  New  Jersey,  District  of 
Columbia,  N^orth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
sent  several  representatives  each.  Even  the  Island  of  Cuba  contributed 
twJTStptdents.  Baltimore  appears  to  have  had  so  much  love  for  the 
institution  that  she  at  one  time  placed  as  many  as  40  of  her  boys  with- 
in its  waUs.  Only  classical  students  had  caste.  Others,  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  students.  Merit  was  the  only  road  topreferment  fwid  noth- 
ing but  a  careful  pr^aration  insured  a  student  admission  to  the  colle- 
giate department  In  1841  there  was  an  earnest  discussion  by  the 
faculty  as  to  whether  certain  men  i^ould  be  admitted,  into  the  fresh- 
man class  who  were  "deficient  in  some  of  the  pp^»ral»Ty  stadieB 
required  for  admission  to  coliegei"    By  a  close  vote  it  was  deeded 
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iffirmatiTdy  ^^on  condition  of  their  maintaining  a  good  standing  in  tibe 
^me.^  That  the  conriculum  was  faithfully  carried  out  may  be  gathered 
\lso  from  the  foDowing  instance:  According  to  the  facility  minutes  of 
l^ovember  5^1841,  th»  request  of  two  juniors  to  be  excused  from  study- 
ng  calculus  "with  the  junior  class'^  was  granted  "on  condition  of  their 
bringing  up'  the  mathematics  of  the  previous  college  course."  It  was 
it  the  same  time  emphatically  ass^ted  that  no  precedent  was  furnished 
>y  their  action^  to  which  appeals  of  a  like  nature^  eould  in  the  future 
>e  made*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  a  departure 
rom  the  established  course  in  mathematics,  and  this  was  not  per- 
nitted  to  become  a  precedent  for  appeal.  Earnest  efforts  were  made 
x>  keep  in  the  front  ranks  of  higher  education.  A  committee  was  ap- 
3ointed  in  1841  to  examine  the  systems  of  x>ronunciation  in  the  Greek 
\iid  Latin  languages  used  by  the  best  literary  institiy^ions  and  to  make 
i  report  thereon^  in  order  that  the  best  uniform  system  might  be 
Etdopted  in  Delaware  College. 

Bat  the  sead^  of  the  downfall  of  Delaware  College  were  sown  in  the 
7ery  climax  of  her  prosperity.  To  operate  a  college  without  funds  is  a 
task  before  which  even  Hercules  would  have  quailed.  With  no  income^ 
except  the  balance,  constsmtly  diminishing,  of  the  State  fund  and 
the  smaE  amount  derived  from  the  tuition  fees,  the  days  of  the  college 
were  numbered  unless  generous  friends  would  come  to  her  reliefl 
TSonQ  came  and  a  reduction  of  expenses  was  necessary.  The  first  blow 
was  struck,  as  is  usually  the  case,  at  the  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  feculty.  The  president's  salary  was  reduced  temporarily  in  1843^ 
but  in  1844  was  again  raised  to  $1,300,  while  the  professors  received 
but  $800  and  the  tutors  $405  per  annum.  July  17, 1844,  a  committee 
was  api>ointed  '^  to  make  application  &x  the  ^Begium  Donum'  of  the 
late  king  of  Great  Britain." 

The  ecSiBge  age^  in  YirginiA  was  instructed  on  November  30, 1846, 
to  endeavor  to  secure  scholar8Mi>s  at  $1,500,  leaving  to  the  founder  the 
right  to  Haute  the  scholarship  and  ta  designate  the  manner  in  which 
the  incmnbent  should  be  chosen. 

After  1845  erations  at  comm^icement  were  given  only  to  those 
whose  marks  entitled  them  to  stand  in  the  first  grade.  The  student  of 
higlMB^  standing  delivered  the  valedictory,  the  next  in  rank  the  Latin 
saiftta^x)^,  and  aU  others  in  the  first  grade  general  oratrons.  The 
standing  was  determined  solely  by  the  recitation  and  examination 
marka. 

The  refeet(»ry  was  abolished  in  1843^  and  th^eafter  the  bc^s  boarded 
wiHi  private  fiunffiee  ia  the  town.  The  general  good  ord^  which  pre- 
vailed ctariag  this  period  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  refining 
infioeEices  whidi  were  thrown  around  the  boys  in  their  boarding  houses. 
The  secial  mtoreourse  with  ladies  operated  as  does  coeducation  under 
noraaal  eircamslaBoc& 
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Dr.  Gilbert^s  second  resignation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  feel 
ing  that  tlie  trustees  and  other  friends  of  the  college  were  lacking  ij 
zeal  and  devotion  to  its  welfare.  Some  of  the  trustees,  on  the  othe 
hand,  believed  that  Dr.  Gilbert  had  not  fully  redeemed  his  pledge  t 
win  Presbyterian  patronage.  The  grip  which  Princeton  at  that  tim 
had  on  Southern  patronage  had  been  ignored.  There  were  some  wh 
had  fondly  expected  to  see  Delaware  College  speedily  take  rank  amon 
the  large  colleges.  Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  matt* 
had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  that  in  March,  184( 
ho  wrote  the  letter  of  resignation  which  was  offered  and  accepted  Jul 
31,  1847. 

Many  friends  of  the  college  were  at  this  time  confident  that  the  slo^ 
development  was  due  to  its  location  and  sectarian  management.  On 
of  these,  a  talented  writer,  wrote  a  series  of  letters  in  1847  to  the  De 
aware  Gazette,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "A  Friend  to  Education 
in  which  he  describes  the  condition  and  suggests  remedies.  **  Dela wai 
College  as  it  now  stands  can  be  comi)ared  to  the  last  flickering  of  a 
expiring  candle  showing  momentary  evidences  of  life."  He  asserl 
that  the  ^^  Delaware  State  bonus  to  Delaware  college"  is  minus  $160,0(^ 
A  imion  with  the  American  Literary  and  Military  Institute,  to  t 
called  Delaware  University,  was  proposed.  Newark  was  to  be  abaj 
doned,  for  it  is  suitable,  says  he,  for  *^  a  monastery,  a  friary,  or  a  nm 
nery,  but  not  for  a  college;"  and  the  now  university  was  to  be  estal 
lished  at  Wilmington.  Tin's  step  would  free  the  college  from  sec  tarianisi 
give  it  the  rank  of  a  university,  and  win  for  it  the  confidence  of  tl 
United  States. 

THE    THIRD    PRESIDENT,   JAMES   P.   WTLSON. 

James  P.  Wilson  was  elected  president  of  Delaware  College  in  184 
immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  predecessc 

He  was  the  son  of  James  Patriot  Wilson,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  clerg 
man  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Matthe 
Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Lewes.  He  was  president  of  Delaware  College  unl 
January  24,  1850,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  presidency 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Later  in  life  he  was  past 
of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark,  N.  J,,  where  he  died  a  few  yea 
ago.^ 

The  new  president  had  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  aU  wl 
knew  him,  but  the  usefulness  of  his  administration  and  the  prosperi 
of  the  college  were  sadly  hampered  by  an  unfortunate  wrangle  in  tl 
faculty.    Dr.  Wilson  became  discouraged  and  resigned  his  office. 

The  faculty  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  president,  Profs.  Norto 
Porter,  Meigs,  Graham,  Wallace,  and  Horsford.  The  trouble  was  pi 
cipitated  by  a  sermon  which  Prof.  Wallace  preached  in  the  Newaj 


1  Penna.  Mag.  Hist.,  vm,  60. 
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Presbyterian  Cliurcli.  The  other  professors  claimed  that  he  had  made 
unjust  reflections  upon  them,  and  in  the  next  faculty  meeting  they  not 
only  expressed  their  indignation,  but  i^rotested  against  his  being  allowed 
to  conduct  religious  exercises  at  which  students  were  present.  Prof. 
Wallace  denied  the  charges  point-blank,  but  this  did  not  end  the  mat- 
ter. The  trustees  were  at  last  compelled  to  interfere^  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors resigned,  and  the  resignation  of  a  third  was  requested.  There 
was  much  sympathy  with  the  professor  of  languages,^  who  was  com- 
I)elled  by  the  action  of  the  board  to  withdraw  from  the  institution. 
Moreover,  the  welfare  of  the  college  was  seriously  impaired. 

THE  FOURTH  PRESIDENT,   WILLIAM  AUaUSTUS  NORTON. 

William  Augustus  Norton  (1810-1883),  the  learned  mathematician, 
succeeded  President  Wilson,  but,  finding  the  executive  duties  uncon- 
genial to  his  scholarly  tastes,  he  resigned  a  few  months  later,  on 
August  19, 1850.  A  native  of  New  York,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
United  Stat-es  Military  Academy  in  1831.  He  was  assistant  professor 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  in  that  institution  for  two  years 
and  during  that  time,  in  1832,  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  expedition. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  September  30, 1833,  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  iu  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  held  until  he  was  called,  in. 
1839,  to  a  similar  position  in  Newark  College.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
presidency  in  1850  he  was  elected  prdfessor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
civil  engineering  in  Brown  University,  and  two  years  later  accepted 
the  chair  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1883.  The  University  of  Vermont 
gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1842.  He  made  scientific  researches 
into  molecular  physics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  astronomical  phys- 
ics, and  published  his  results  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science,'^ 
or  read  them  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  or  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1873.  He  published  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Astronomy"  (Sew  York,  1839)  and  "First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy"  (1858).  Noah  Porter  said  of  him:  "Norton  was  emi- 
nently a  liberal  student,  and  kept  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  specula- 
tions and  science  of  the  times."  * 

THE   FIFTH  PRESIDENT,   EEV.   MATTHEW  MEIGS. 

Rev.  Matthew  Meigs,  principal  of  the  academy,  acted  as  president 
firom  August,  1850,  to  April,  1851.  A  resolution  to  reorganize  the  col- 
lege and  its  curriculum  was  adopted  about  this  time.  A  new  charter 
was  obtained  on  February  10, 1851,  which  reiterated  the  salient  points 


*  I  have  not  discovered  who  this  professor  was. 
'Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  article  on  Norton. 
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in  the  cliarto*  of  1833  and  provided,  among  other  thiugs,  for  a  ^^nornuil 
school  connected  with  the  college  for  the  preparation  of  teackers." 
lJlK)n  gradoates  of  this  school  was  to  be  conferred^  the  degree  of  ^<  mas- 
ter of  school-keeping.''  It  also  provided  for  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
$10  upon  persons  who  knowingly  sold  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 
miles  of  Delaware  College  to  students  of  the  college.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  the  college  a  '^  scientific  schooP  for  such  students  as  might 
not  desire  to  pursue  the  regular  collegiate  course.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done  during  the  next  administration  and  many  avsuled  themselves 
of  its  advantages. 

A  plan  was  also  formulated  to  secure  by  means  of  the  sale  of  scholar- 
ships an  endowment  of  $50,000  for  the  supjwrt  of  the  institution.  Eev. 
L  W.  K.  Handy  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  authorized 
to  act  as  financial  agent  of  the  college.  The  college  fund  in  1851,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  was  $21,030,  an  insecure  financial 
basis  upon  which  to  operate  a  college  successfully.* 

THE  SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN  OP  1851-^52. 

The  scholarship  plan  provided  for  the  sale  of  transferable  scholar- 
ships at  $100  each  until  the  sum  of  $50,000  had  been  realized,  after 
which  the  sale  was  to  cease  for  five  years.  The  originators  doubtless 
had  in  view  the  best  interests  of  the  college;  indeed,  they  could  hardly 
have  devised  any  other  plan  which  would  have  brought  into  the 
depleted  treasury  a  sum  suflScient  to  continue  the  oi)erations  of  the  col- 
lege. Yet  it  became  the  chief  cause  of  the  closure  eight  years  later. 
The  sale  of  scholarships  filled  the  college  with  students  and  for  a  short 
time  fdrnished  the  funds  for  its  operations.  As  a  permanent  financial 
policy  it  was,  however,  extremely  unwise,  because  it  reduced  the  price 
of  tuition  to  almost  a  nominal  sum  and  allowed  several  students  to 
attend  upon  the  same  scholarship.  The  tuition  fee  was  the  chief  source, 
be  it  remembered,  from  which  the  college  derived  its  sustenance.  In 
a  short  time  all  the  scholarships  were  sold  and  the  money  derived  fi^m 
them  was  utilized,  while  the  number  of  students,  nearly  all  of  whom 
held  scholarships,  continued  to  increase,  so  that  there  were  at  one  time 
165  students,  whose  tuition  for  the  most  part  had  been  paid  some 
time  before. 

In  1857  President  Newlin  traveled  through  the  State  and  made  the 
following  arrangements,  as  he  reiwrted  to  the  trustees,  with  holders  of 
scholarships: 

(1)  Some  had  donated  to  the  coUege  the  scholarships  which  they  held. 

(2)  Others  had  expressed  a  williDgness  to  sell  their  scholarships  to  the  hoard  at 
xedaced  rates. 

(3)  Others  consented  to  release  the  academy  from  receiving  students  on  scholar- 
ships. 

(4)  Others  had  agreed  to  send  hut  one  student  at  a  time. 

^Newark,  Past  aod  Pr«»en?,^ 
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Th^  board' of  trastees  thea  authorLsed  the  president  to  decore  on  the 
best  possible  terms  the  release  of  the  institution  from  receiving  more 
stadents  upon  scholarships.  It  appears  that  certain  persons  had  been 
purchasing  scholarships  from  the  original  holders  at  reduced  rates. 
The  board  therefore  requested  the  original  holders  to  make  no  disposi- 
tion of  scholarships  except  to  the  president  of  the  college. 

No  material  benefit  resulted  from  this  surface  treatment  of  a  bad 
case.  The  students  increased  in  number,  the  income  of  the  college 
rapidly  failed,  until  July  6, 185S,  when  the  assets  of  the  institution 
amounted  to  $5,000;  ite  liabilities,  to  $1,752.27.  Yain  were  all  the 
efforts  of  the  trustees  to  buoy  up  the  collie.  The  number  of  students, 
diminished  probably  by  the  excitement  attending  the  death  of  John 
Edward  Iloach  (March  30,  1858),  added  to  the  discouragement,  and  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1859,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  college.  On  the 
30th  day  of  March,  1859,  the  instructors  were  released  from  their  duties 
and  the  doors  were  formally  closed.  Although  there  existed  local  ail- 
ments, to  which  many  people  attributed  the  closure  of  the  college,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  failure  of  funds  and  the  adoption  of  the 
fetal  scholarship  plan  closed  it^s  doors. 

THE  SIXTH   PRESIDENT,   REV.   WAL.TEB  S.  P.   GBAHAH. 
» 

Bev.  Walter  S.  F,  Graham  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Meigs 
on  April  7,  1851.  A  man  of  genial  temper,  attractive  manners,  and 
abnndiuit  tact,  he  discharge4  the  duties  of  his  office  with  credit.  His 
health,  howev^,  was  infirm,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  with 
disease  he  died  in  the  early  part  of  1854. 

The  Eev,  W.  S.  F.  Graham  accepted  the  presidency  on  the  following 
terms: 

(1)  He  was  to  conduct  the  college  upon  his  own  responsibility  under 
the  existing  schedule,  with  the  addition  of  a  scientific  course,  and  was 
siao  to  be  principal  of  the  academy. 

(fi)  He  was  to  employ  the  faculty  and  to  pay  their  salaries  from  his 
own  resources. 

(3)  The  trustees  were  to  place  at  his  disposal  the  unlimited  use  of 
the  college  and  academy  buildings. 

(4)  The  balance  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  was  to  go  to  the 
president. 

(5)  If  the  Rev.  I.  W.  K.  Handy  did  not  accept  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  and  the  financial  agency  of  the  college,  the  president  was 
to  carry  out  alone,  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholarship  plan. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  and  in  agriculture  met  the  i>opular 
demands  for  practical  education. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  presented  to  the  college  about  tliis  time  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  consisting  of  2,800  specimens.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  State  cabinet  transferred  to  the  coDege  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
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tore.  The  number  of  students  increased  so  rapidly  that  shortly  before 
Graham^s  death  185  were  enrolled,  of  whom  00  were  collegiate  and  % 
academic  students.^ 

FACTTLTT,  185i. 

Eev.  W.  S.  F.  Graham,  president ;  Daniel  Kirkwood,  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy;  Wm.  L.  Boswell,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
Charles  E.  Ferris,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  Edward  D. 
Porter,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  civil  engineering;  Talley- 
rand Grover,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  modern  languages;  8.  S.  Hd- 
deman,  professor  of  geology,  agriculture,  and  natural  history;  Wm.  A. 
Crawford,  i^rofessor  of  moral  philosophy. 

THE   SEVENTH   PRESIDENT,  DANIEL   KIRKWOOD,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Daniel  Kirkwood  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Graham, 
He  was  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  career  an  astronomer  of  wide 
reputation.  The  position  soon  became  uncongenial  to  him  because  of 
his  great  modesty  and  retiring  disposition  and,  at  his  suggestion,  in 
1856,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  communicate  with  Rev.  William 
Patton,  D.  D.,  and  offer  him  the  presidency.  Dr.  Patton,  however, 
declined  it.  Soon  afterwards  Dr.  Kirkwood  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  Indiana  University,  and  on  October 
16, 1856,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Delaware  College. 

Daniel  Kirkwood  was  born  in  Bradenbaugh,  Md.,  September  27,1814. 
He  was  educated  in  York  County  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  subse- 
quently devoted  his  life  to  educational  pursuits.  He  became  principal 
of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  High  School  in  1843,  and  of  Pottsville  Academy 
five  years  later.  In  1851  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Delaware  College,  and  in  1854  was  elected  president  of  that  institution, 
retaining  these  offices  until  1856.  He  was  then  called  to  the  Indiana 
University,  and  ten  years  later  succeeded  to  a  similar  chair  in  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1867  he  was  recalled 
to  Indiana  University,  where  he  still  remains.  He  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  and  ll.  d. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852. 

Prof.  Kirkwood  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies,  ani  in 
1851  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
His  many  contributions  to  scientific  literature  have  been  published  in 
the  proceedings  of  societies  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  in  "  the 

1  Tlie  following  excerpt  from  a  State  paper  of  that  time  will  show  the  interesting 
character  of  the  graduating  exercises  in  1854 :  ''The  speakers  all  aequittedthemselTes 
with  honor.  The  composition  was  good,  the  delivery  excellent,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  displayed  their  oratorical  gestures  showed  that  they  were  well  skilled 
in  the  finer  touches  of  the  art.  *  *  *  It  was  remarked  by  the  orator  of  Wednes- 
day that  ho  had  attended  many  commencements;  bat  never  saw  any  to  excel  this  in 
interest/' 
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Monthly  Notices  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society,''  "The  American 
Journal  of  Science,"  "The  Siderial  Messenger,"  and  other  journals. 
Amongthese  have  been  "Analogy  between  the  Periods  of  Rotation  of  the 
Primary  Planets  "  (1849) ;  "  Theory  of  Jupiter's  Influence  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  Gaps  in  the  Zone  of  IVGnor  Planets"  (1866);  and  "Physical  Ex- 
X)Ianation  of  the  Intervals  in  Saturn's  Rings  "  (1867).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished in  book  form  "Meteoric  Astronomy"  (Philadelphia,  1867); 
"  Comets  and  Meteors  "  (1873) ;  and  "  The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter"  (1887).  / 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Kirkwood  the  college  reached  the 
highest  point,  as  regards  the  number  of  students,  in  its  history.  Dur- 
ing the  scholastic  year  1855-'56,  209  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  87 
were  collegiate  and  122  academic  students. 

The  funds  were  almost  exhausted,  however,  and  there  were  no  re- 
sources from  which  to  render  to  the  instructors  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  president  received  $1,200,  the  professor  of  English 
literature  $600,  and  the  other  professors  $800  each. 

In  1855  the  governor  of  the  State  was  made  a  member  ex  officio  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  has  continued  such  t6  this  day. 

THE  EIGHTH   PRESIDENT,   REV.  E.   J.   NEWLIN. 

President  Kirkwood  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev,  E.  J.  Newlin,  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.  The  choice  appears  in  many  respects  to  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one.  Although  the  new  president  admirably  represented 
on  the  platform  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  never  succeeded  either 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  students  or  in  uniting  the  much-dis- 
couraged and  inharmonious  faculty.  But  to  attribute  to  him  the  cause 
of  the  closure  of  the  college  would  be  a  great  injustice.  His  only  rela- 
tion thereto  was  of  time.  The  institution  would  have  closed  inevitably 
under  any  administration  whatever;  for  the  trustees  were  becoming 
less  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  continuation  with  no 
prospect  of  an  endowment. 

The  homicide  of  John  Edward  Roach,  to  which  popular  sentiment 
attributes  the  closure,  had  no  farther  connection  witli  it  than  did  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Kewlin.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  murder 
visibly  hastened  the  closure.  The  popular  mind  committed  the  logical 
fallacy  of  false  cause — "  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc." 

THE  HOMICIDE   OF   JOHN  EDWARD   ROACH. 

The  saddest  day  in  the  annals  of  the  college  and  the  town  was  March 
30,  1858.^    The  annual  exhibition  of  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes 

^  The  sources  of  this  sketch  are  Newark,  Delaware,  Past  and  Present,  45-^2,  which 
gives  an  account,  condensed  from  a  nearly  verbatim  report  of  the  evidence  offered 
in  court;  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  April,  1858;  Interv^iews  with  George  G.  Evans, 
esq.,  the  present  efficient  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  many 
other  reliable  iiersons  qualified  to  testify. 
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was  to  be  given  in  the  college  oratory  that  evening,  and  John  Bdward 
Boaeh  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  an  oration*  He  was  a  modest,  sensi- 
tive yonng  miui)  about  19  years  of  age^  from  Somerset  county,  Maryland, 
and  was  <^  generally  beloved  where  he  was  known  for  his  amiability 
and  gentlemanly  conduct."  The  members  of  the  other  classes^  accord- 
ing to  custom,  had  prepared  sham  programmes,  ridiculing  the  perform- 
ance, to  distribute  among  the  audience.  This  custom,  originally  of  an 
innocent  and  amusing  nature,  had  of  late  years  developed  into  amediom 
of  insult^  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  had  been  made  by  the  faculty  to 
suppress  it.  A  report,  x>erhaps  exaggerated,  of  the  virulent  character 
of  the  sham  programmes  reached  the  ears  of  Boach  and  his  Mends, 
and  they  determined  to  suppress  or  destroy  them.  On  the  fatal  Tues- 
day, while  the  students  who  boarded  at  different  places  in  the  village 
were  at  dinner,  a  committee  organized  to  destroy  the  programmes  broke 
into  the  room  of  Samuel  M.  Harrington,^  and  found  the  objects  of  their 
search  in  his  trunk.  Seizing  them  they  hastened  into  Anthony  Hig- 
gins's^room  and  were  busily  thrusting  the  offensive  papers  into  the 
heated  stove  when  the  rival  factions,  led  by  Eoach  and  Harrington, 
rushed  into  the  room.  A  general  m^Me  ensued.  Theburningprogrammes 
were  dragged  out  of  the  stove.  The  carpet  took  fireand-the  room  filled 
with  smoke.  Harrington,  on  his  knees,  was  trying  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered papers.  Roach,  in  the  effort  to  prevent  him,  had  seized  his  hand. 
At  this  moment  Isaac  H.  Weaver  was  seen  through  the  smoke  advanc- 
ing toward  the  two,  and  instantly  Boach  received  a  stab  in  the  nedi. 
The  next  instant  Weaver  rushed  out,  a  scowl  on  jiis  face,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Eoach,  dazed  and  bleeding  profusely.  Boacli  staggered  to 
the  door  opening  out  upon  the  portico,  and  sat  down  upon  the  door  sill; 
but,  growing  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  back,  with  body  inside 
the  house  and  legs  upon  the  portico.  In  a  moment  Dr.  Coui)er,  one 
of  the  trustees,  was  by  his  side — ^for  the  board  was  in  session  not  ten 
yards  away — vainly  striving  to  stay  the  torrent  of  blood  and  to  take 
up  the  severed  artery.  Stimulants  brought  a  momentary  revival,  bnt 
the  next  instant  Boach  expired,  without  regaining  sufficient  conscioas- 
ness  to  make  his  last  words  trustworthy  testimony  at  the  trial.' 

Who  stabbed  Boach  !  He  had  no  enemies ;  moreover  college  students 
are  seldom  vindictive  assassins.    In  the  mob  bent  upon  saving  (he  pro- 

'  Samuel  M.  Harrington  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Chancellor  S.  M.  Harrington,  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  time  iu  the  State.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861,  at 
the  age  of  21.  Soon  he  became  deputy  attorney-general,  and  in  1872  was  unani- 
mously elected  city  solicitor  of  Wilmington.  Ho  easily  forced  his  way  to  the  front 
in  his  profession,  and  died  in  1878  at  the  early  ago  of  38.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  young  men  ever  in  the  State.     (Scharf.,  Art.  on  Harrington.) 

^Anthony  Higgins,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  the  first  Republican 
erer  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  fVom  Delaware.  He  suocceeded  the  late 
Eli  Saulsbury,  whose  term  expired  March  4,  1889. 

^Ho  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  name  "Harrington"  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
who  stabbed  him.  But  the  physicians  were  not  satisfied  that  he  was  fuUy  consciottfl, 
and  the  value  of  the  evidence  was,  therefore,  doubtfuL 
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gi'ammes  waa  Isaac  H.  Weaver,  IhU  before  reaching  HiggiB&'a  room  he 
torued  a»d6  and  aecored  £rom  his  own  room  a  dkk  knife.  Drawing  it 
partly  frosa  the  sheath  he  wa&  seen  ro^ung  to  the  fray.  A  moment 
later  he  harried  back  to  his  room^  with  the  dirk  concealed  nnder  his 
coat,  and  noticing  that  it  had  been  seen,  he  said  ^^Say  noUiing  about 
it."  Then  he  snmmoned  Dr.  B.  G.  Hudders  from  the  village  drag  store, 
and  learning  from  him  that  Boaeh's  death  was  imminent,  exclaimed, 
"My  Grod,  can't  you  do  something  for  him.''  Hudders  asked  him  who 
did  it.  The  answ^  was,  "  I  did  it "  or  "  I  believe  I  did  it."  "  You'll 
find  my  knife  in  my  trunk,"  he  continued >  "go  up  and  g^  it."  Mean- 
while inteUigaice  had  bc^n  conveyed  to  Mr.  Eathmell  Wilson,  one  of 
the  trustees,  that  Weaver  had  been  seen  ^yith  a  dirk.  In  company 
with  Greorge  G,  Evans,  esq.,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Weaver's  room  and  in 
his  open  x)ortananteau  found  the  dirk  and  the  bloodstained  sheath,  into 
which  it  had  been  thrust.  These  yr^e  hajided  over  to  the  ofS^cers  of  the 
law;  and  I.  H.  Weaver,  T.  B.  Giles,  and  S.  M.  Harrington  were  ar^^ 
rested.  After  the  x^^eliminary  hearing  on  April  5  and  6,  Giles  and 
Harrington  were  discharged,  but  Weaver  was  remanded  to  prison  for 
trial,  the  testimony  pointing  to  him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  homi- 
cide. He  told  Benesolc,  the  constable,  just  after  his  arrest,  that  he  did 
not  know  who  did  it;  that  he  "knew  neither  Harrington  nor  Giles  did 
it  j"  that  "  the  knife  was  his,  but  he  dropped  it  at  the  door  and  after- 
ward-picked  it  up  again;"  he  added  emphatically,  "whoever  did  it, 
didn't  intend  to  kfll  Roach." 

Weaver  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  at  the  next  term 
of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  A  lengthy  trial  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  ably  defended  by  David  Paul  Brown,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
George  B.  Rodney,  esq.,  of  Delaware;  and  was  prosecuted  by  Attorney- 
General  George  P.  Fisher  and  W.  0.  Spruance,  esq.,  acting  for  the 
State.  Although  to  many  the  circumstantial  evidence  seemed  con- 
clusive, the  jury  could  not  agree — since  no  one  had  seen  the  stabbing — 
that  Weaver  was  guilty  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Tlierefore 
they  acquitted  him. 

Testimony  was  elicited  after  the  trial  which  would  probably  have 
convicted  Weaver.  George  G.  Evans,  esq.,  says  that  on  the  night  of 
the  homicide  Weaver,  frenzied  with  repiorse,  did  not  return  to  his  room 
in  the  college,  but  remained  with  a  friend  in  the  village,  to  whom  he 
confessed  his  guilt.  His  confession,  coupled  with  the  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence,  leaves  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  perpetrated 
the  homicide. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  a  few  years  later  Weaver  was  injured 
in  an  explosion  near  Baltimore,  and  like  his  victim,  died  from  the  sever- 
ing of  the  carotid  artery. 

Such  are  the  facts  concerning  one  of  the  most  woeful  tragedies  in  the 
history  of  American  e<lucation.  The  presentation  of  these  facts  so 
many  years  after  the  principals  in  the  tragedy  have  been  gathered  to 
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their  fathers  ought,  at  least,  to  acquit  forever  students  who  later  won 
the  unstinted  confidence  of  their  native  State  and  prominence  in  the 
country  at  large.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  dissipate  the  still  popular 
delusion  that  the  death  of  Boach  closed  the  doors  of  a  college  tlien 
without  a  bank  account  and  consequently  near  the  brink  of  ruin.  But, 
this  aside,  it  is  never  too  late  to  revise  distorted  public  opinion. 

Where  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  horrid  event!  In  that  college 
spirit  truly  execrable  when  uncontrolled  by  legal  authority  or  by 
high  moral  sentiment,  and  which  the  boasted  culture  and  elevated 
ethical  standard  of  this  age  have  not  yet  restrained  within  proper 
limits.  There  remain,  however,  a  few  institutions  like  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  which  college  spirit  has  never  run  wild;  a  few 
like  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  have  arisen  in  outraged  inno- 
cence and  wrung  from  the  bar  of  justice  a  legal  condemnation  of  an 
overzealous  spirit  which  claims  for  college  students  license  for  lawless- 
ness and  immunity  from  the  legal  consequences  which  flow  fix)m  an 
abuse  of  citizenship  and  from  an  attack,  even  though  made  within  col- 
lege walls,  upon  those  cardinal  principles  which  society  has  wrought 
out  by  centuries  of  infinite  toil  and  patience. 

THE  PERIOD   OF    SUSPENSION. 

The  closing  of  the  college  on  March  30, 1859,^  was  followed  by  the 
great  Civil  War,  which  so  completely  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  vil- 
lagers, on  the  border  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  conse- 
quently divided  in  political  sentiments,  that  the  suspended  college 
received  but  little  consideration  from  its  friends  and  disapi)eared  fix)in 
the  gaze  of  the  public.  The  torch  of  hope  still  burned,  however,  and 
several  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  were  held,  at  which  plans  for 
reviving  the  college  were  discussed.  But  nothing  practical  resulted, 
and  for  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months  no  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees was  held. 

The  first  definite  step  toward  reorganization  was  taken  February  19, 
1867,  when  the  board  of  trustees  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  legis- 
lature to  reorganize  the  institution  with  an  agricultural  department, 
in  order  that  the  Stat«  might  avail  itself  of  the  Congressional  land 
grant  of  1862.    The  chief  provisions  of  this  land  act  are  as  follows: 

lu  1862  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  donating  to  the  seyortl 
States  30,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  an  equivalent  of  land  scrip,  for  each  of 
their  RepresentativoH  and  Senators.  Delaware,  having  two  Senators  and  one  Repre- 
sentative, was  entitled  to  90,000  acres  of  land  or  the  scrip  equivalent.  The  object 
of  the  donation  was  to  enable  the  States  to  establish  agdcultnral  colleges,  wherein, 
without  esclading  classical  and  other  scientific  studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, the  leading  purpose  should  be  to  teach  such  branches  as  are  related  to  agricaltaTe 

*  During  the  twenty-five  years  (1834-59)  of  its  existence  454  students  were  enrolled 
and  126  graduated. 
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and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
iadnstrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  The  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  were  to  be  invested  in  State,  United  States,  or  some  other 
safe  stocks,  at  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest,  and  the  money  so  invested  should  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  should  remain  forever  undimmished. 
To  make  the  grant  available  the  previous  assent  of  the  legislature  was  required.  ^ 

This  assent  was  not  given,  however,  until  March  14, 1867.  The  cause 
of  the  delay  was  probably  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  for  college 
pniposes  and  the  straitened  financial  condition  of  the  State. 

The  trustees  now  saw  that  there  would  be  a  bright  future  for  the  in- 
stitution if  it  could  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  made 
distinctively  a  Stat-e  college.  "  The  trustees  therefore  proposed  to  con- 
vey to  the  State  a  joint  and  equal  interest  in  the  grounds,  buildings, 
libraries,  apparatus,  and  vested  funds,  on  condition  that  the  State  should 
vest  that  income  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  land  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, not  more  than  half  of  whom  should  be  representatives  of  the  State, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  other  half  representatives  of 
the  original  corporation.  It  was  thus  proposed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Congress  by  enabling  the  State  to  provide  the  build- 
ings, ground,  and  appliances  necessary  to  carry  out  its  objects."^  The 
legislature  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  trustees  and  Delaware  Col- 
lege became  the  beneficiary  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862. 

REORaANIZATION  AS  A  STATE   COLLEaE.* 

The  college  was  reincorporated  in  1869  by  the  legislature  under  a 
new  charter  whose  chief  provisions  were  as  follows :  The  board  of  trus- 
tees was  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  one-half  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  other  half  to  represent  the 
old  board,  which  is  self -perpetuating.  One  undivided  half  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  gov- 
ernor was  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
general  assembly  were  to  distribute  for  the  State  thirty  free  scholarships 
to  worthy  applicants,  ten  to  each  county  (one  to  each  hundred)  j  the 
appointee  tabe  teempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  ThQ  institu- 
tion should  never  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  any  party,  sect,  or 
denomination. 

The  new  board  organized  January  22, 1869,  and  elected  Eathmell 
Wilson  president,  John  Hickman  vice-president,  and  George  G.  Evans 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  (1870  TO  1889). 

1871, — The  professor  of  chemistry  became  ex-offi^do  State  chemist. 
The  number  of  State  students  was  limited  to  ten  from  each  county  and 
the  requirement  that  they  be  appointed  annually  was  struck  out.    Later 


>  Scharf,  i,  449;  Laws  of  Delaware,  xni,  127. 

« Report  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  1867-68,  143. 
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in  the  same  year  an  aet  was  passed  eoizq^elliBg  the  traasfier  to  Oe 
State  treasurer  of  all  fimds  arisiiig  from  the  sale  of  land  scrip,  and  the 
governor  was  directed  to  issoe  to  the  president  of  the  college,  mj^VL  his 
reqaisition,  such  arms^equipnkents,  and  militaxy  stores  belonging  to  the 
State  as  might  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  iBStme- 
tion  in  military  tactics. 

1873. — $3,000  annually  for  two  years  w^re  appn^dated  to  the  eolkge 
to  establish  a  normal  department.  The  department  did  not  prove  m^ 
ce^^il  and  the  appropriation  was  not  reaiewed. 

1675. — ^The  jHresid^ir.  was  made  ex-offieio  president  of  the  State  board 
of  educati<m. 

1877.— The  old  bonds,  83  in  number,  amounting  to  $83^000,  were  csa- 
eeled  and  in  their  place  a  certificate  of  p^manait  indebtedness  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent  was  issued  for  that  sum  to  the  presidaDt  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

1885. — $8,000  were  impropriated  to  enlarge  the  ooUege  oratorj, 
to  provide  additional  laboratories,  and  to  make  whatever  other  im- 
provements were  needed. 

THE  NINTH  PRESIDENT,  VTTLLIAM  H.  PUENELL,  LL.  D. 

lu  May,  1870,  William  H.  Pumell  was  diosen  to  preside  ovct  the 
new  State  college. 

The  mantle  fell  upon  shoulders  eminently  worthy  to  wear  it.  A 
graduate  of  the  college,  he  had  closely  kientified  hims^  wit^  its  inter- 
ests early  in  his  career,  having  ser^^ed  as  trustee  before  its  sm^ensioiB. 
Although  his  iirst  official  duty  as  trustee  was  to  bury  his  alma  mater^ 
no  one  was  more  active  in  her  resurrection. 

William  H.  Pumell  was  born  in  Worcester  County,  Md.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Delaware  College  in  1846  in  the  pahny  days  of  tlie 
Gilbert  administration.  In  1848  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Mmj- 
land,  and  in  1850,  without  bis  solicitation,  was  appointed  -jprostaak' 
ing  attorney  of  Worcester  County.  Three  years  later  he  became  Statrfs 
attorney.  In  1855,  he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  State  treasiiry, 
in  1857  he  was  reelected,  defeating  Bradley  T,  Johnson,  the  rival  candi- 
date. In  1859  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  and  again  elected  to 
the  same  office. 

Ill  1861  President  lincoln,  by  the  advice  of  Governor  Hicks,  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Postmaster-General,  and  Henry  Wintw  Davis,  appointed 
him  postmaster  of  Baltimore.  A  staunch  Union  man,  he,  after  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry,  two  companies  of 
caralry,  afterwards  increased  to  three,  and  two  batteries  of  artillesy. 
He  took  the  field  ini>er8on  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  after  six  montlis' 
service  he  returned  to  the  post-office  and  there  remained  until  Augnst, 
1866.  He  was  appointed  assessor  of  internal  revenue  in  1867  for  the 
third  district.,  Baltimore.  He  practiced  law  in  Baltimore  from  ISOvS  to 
1870,  and  then  accepted  the  presidency  of  Delaware  College.    After 
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his  retirement  in  1885  be  took  charge  of  a  ladie»'  seminary  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  where  he  still  resides.  In  1874  he  received  the  degree  of  ll.  ix 
from  Indiana  University*^ 

He  brought  to  his  new  position  a  well-stored  and  well-trained  mind; 
a  happy  aud  peculiarly  irresistible  method  of  disciplining  boys )  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  boy  nature  that  enabled  him  to  avoid  many  of  the 
breakers  upon  which  colleges  have  been  wrecked  j  a  magnetism  which 
inspired  students  to  the  best  work;  'and  a  clearness  of  thought  and  a 
readiness  of  speech  that  always  made  him  master  of  the  situation.  In 
the  words  of  a  Newark  divine,  ''  He  is  an  all-round  man,''  Such  a  man 
the  new  State  institution  badly  needed. 

The  college  opened  in  1870  with  22  students,  which  number  was 
increased  during  the  term  to  29.  The  new  president  favored  coeduca- 
tion and  was  influential  in  securing,  in  1872,  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  college.  He  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  State  by  assisting 
in  the  creation  of  a  imblic  sentiment  favorable  to  the  public-school  law 
of  1875,  and  by  aiding  the  first  superintendent  of  free  schools,  James 
H.  Groves,  to  reduce  to  order  the  chaos  which  greeted  the  latter  upon 
his  accession  to  offioe.  He  assisted  also  in  the  organization  of  ^^  teach- 
ers' institutes,"  and  no  figure  more  frequently  adorned  the  rostrum  or 
was  greeted  by  the  teachers  with  louder  applause  than  that  of  the  first 
president  of  Delaware  College  after  its  reorganization. 

The  law  of  1875  made  him  ex-offioio  president  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  a  great  influence  in  shaping 
the  public-school  system.  ^ 

The  whole  number  of  students  graduated  under  Dr.  Purnoll's  admin- 
istration (1870  to  1884  inclusive)  wits  100.  Of  these  25  were  classical, 
36  scientific,  33  literary,  and  6  normaL 

No  material  change  was  made  in  the  old  curriculum.  The  agricul- 
tural course,  which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of  the  scientific  course, 
and  the  literary  course,  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  coedu- 
cation, were  orgamzed.  The  abolition  of  coeducation  followed  close 
upon  Dr.  Pumell's  resignation. 

In  June,  1885,  Dr.  Purnell  tendered  his  resignation  as  president  of 
the  college  and  John  H.  Caldwell,  d.  d.,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Up  to  Dr.  Pumeil's  accession  to  the  presidency — strictly  si)eaking 
from  1834  to  1850 — 454  students  had  been  enrolled  and  126  graduated. 

FACULTY,  1872. 

William  H.  Purnell,  A.  M.,  president,  aud  professor  of  mental,  moral, 
and  x>olitical  science  j  Edward  D.  Porter,  A.  M,,  professor  of  agriculture, 
oomthematics,  and  civil  engineering;  William  D.  Mackey,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  classical  literature;  Theodore  R  Wolf, 
PH^  D.  (Heidelberg),  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
natural  history;  Jules  Macheret,  A,  m.,  professor  of  modern  languages 
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and  military  science;  Henry  Schoenherr,  instructor  in  German;  Stiles 
Kennedy,  m.  d.,  lecturer  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  James 
B.  Bogers,  m.  d.,  tutor  in  mathematics  and  assistant  in  the  laboratory; 
James  L.  Beggs,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  J.  'S. 
Huston,  assistant  librarian. 

THE  TENTH  PRESIDENT,  JOHN  H.  CALDWELL,  D.  D. 

John  H.  Caldwell,  d.  d.,  was  elected  president  July  13, 1885,  and  in 
the  following  September  assumed  office. 

The  new  president  was  born  at  Spartanburg,  S,  C,  June  4, 1820, 
and  when  3  years  old  removed  into  Georgia,  where  he  was  brought  np. 
He  was  educated  at  the  academy  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  In  1841  he  studied  lav, 
but  abandoned  it  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurcL 
From  1845  to  1853  he  filled  various  appointments  in  the  Georgia  con- 
ference. In  1854  he  founded  and  established  Andrew  Female  College, 
which  is  still  a  flourishing  institution.  From  1858  to  1865  he  filled 
various  appointments  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  GhardL 
In  1867-68  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
was  provided  for  in  the  reconstruction  acts  adopted  by  Congress.  In 
that  convention  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  eight  appointed  to  revise  and 
perfect  the  constitution.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
from  1868  to  1870,  and  was  then  appointed  judge  of  the  district  court, 
which  office  he  held  until  1872.  Then  he  moved  Korth  and  joined 
the  Wilmington  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  stationed  at  Still  Pond,  Md.,  for  three  years;  at  Dover  for  three 
years  J  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Wilmington,  for  three  years;  and  at  Dover 
for  a  second  term  of  three  years.  In  1884  he  was  made  presiding  eldff 
of  Easton  district,  and  in  1885  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Wilmington  conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  general  conference 
in  1868  at  Chicago,  and  again  in  1884  at  Philadelphia,;  in  1876  and  in 
1880  he  was  a  reserved  delegate.  Emory  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.  m.  in  1854  and  Dickinson  College  the  degree  of  n.  d.  in 
1878.  After  serving  as  president  of  Delaware  College  from  September, 
1885,  to  March,  1888,  he  resumed  the  ministerial  work  and  was  sip- 
pointed  to  Frederica,  Del.* 

Dr.  Caldwell,  although  a  man  of  unchallenged  ability,  was  well 
advanced  in  years  when  he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
His  position  was  rendered  doubly  trying  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  promi- 
nent Methodist  preacher  he  was  expected  to  draw  students  from  that 
sect,  which  had  patronized  the  college  but  little.  His  earnest,  consci- 
entious exertions  to  fill  the  college  with  students  won  the  admiration 
of  its  friends.    But  it  was  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  trustees  had 

» Dr.  CaldweU  kindly  fumiBhed  the  facts  for  the  above  sketch. 
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erred  in  electing  to  the  i)re8idency  of  a  State  college  a  preacher  and  a 
man  not  then  in  the  educational  current. 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Caldwell  failed  to  win  certain  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  his  methods.  Consequently  a  long  and  bitter  antagonism  devel- 
oped, which  well-nigh  overthrew  discipline  in  the  institution.  Good 
government  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  college  where — to  quote  a 
student  of  that  time — "  The  president  and  the  faculty  always  pulled 
against  each  other.'^ 

The  threatening  storm  broke  ui>on  the  college  March  22, 1887,  when 
the  president  made  a  statement  to  the  trustees,  which  he  reiterated 
April  6,  concerning  his  relations  with  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  members  designated  stated  in  reply  their  view  of  the  case;  and 
the  trustees  immediately  resolved  *^  that  there  has  been  no  intentional 
wrong  on  either  side,  but  that  there  has  a  been  a  lack  of  attention  to 
the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  college,  and  that  this  has  caused  a  little 
dissatisfaction.''  They  also  impressed  upon  the  president  and  faculty 
the  necessity  of  harmony.  This,  however,  did  not  end  the  trouble,  and  on 
June  14, 1887,  the  trustees  requested  the  president  and  professors  to 
resign.  The  resignations  were  immediately  tendered,  but  on  July  7  the 
consideration  of  the  president's  resignation  was  postponed  until  March, 
1888,  and  the  resignations  of  the  professors  until  June,  1888.  On 
March  27, 1888,  the  president's  resignation  was  accepted,  he  having 
previously  informed  the  board  that  the  bishop  of  his  church  had 
apx>ointed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Prederica,  and  that  he  would  certainly  sever  his  connection  with  the 
college  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  resignation  took  immediate  effect 
and  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bush,  a  trustee,  was  elected  president  pro  tempore. 
The  balance  of  the  faculty  were  retained.' 

THE  ELEVENTH  PRESIDENT,  ALBERT  N.  RAUB,  PH.  D. 

Albert  N*.  Eaub,  ph.  d.,  was  elected  president  of  Delaware  College 
June  19, 1888.  He  is  a  man-of  good  administrative  ability,  tact,  long 
experience  in  educ^ional  work,  and  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work. 
During  his  administration  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
college.  An  agricultural  exjmriment  station,  a  gymnasium,  a  wood- 
working shop,  a  machine  shop,  a  greenhouse,  and  a  new  recitation 
hall  (97  by  50  feet)  have  been  erected.  .Departments  in  agriculture, 
electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  civil  engineering 
have  been  established.  Grounds  for  athletics  and  for  horticultural 
exi>eriments  have  been  purchased.  Free  scholarships  can  now  be  ob- 
tained by  all  students  from  Delaware.  Instruction  in  military  tactics 
has  been  secured  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  TJ.  S.  Army  to 
a  position  in  the  faculty. 

» This  sketch  of  President  CaldweU'8  administration  has  heen  prepared  from  the 
minates  of  the  trustees  and  the  faculty. 
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Albert  K.  Baab  was  bom  in  Lancaster  Gonntyi  Pa^  Mareh  28^ 
1840.  He  graduated  in  the  scientific  coarse  of  the  State  Koimal  School 
at  Millersyille,  Pa.,  in  I860,  and  until  1866  engaged  with  niac^  sw)- 
cess  in  public-school  work  in  the  State.  Then  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  English  literature^  rhetoric,  and  English  grammar  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kutztown^  Pa.  He  became  principal  of  the  Lock 
Haven  public  schools  in  1868,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  eiorts  that 
a  State  normal  school,  of  which  he  was  chosen  principal,  was  opwied 
at  that  place  ten  years  later.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  Dr. 
Baub  severed  his  connection  with  the  school,  it  had  sent  out  310  grad- 
uates.   He  was  principal  of  Newark  Academy  from  1885  to  1890. 

Since  1865  Dr.  Baub  has  sx>ent  many  weeks  of  each  year  in  lectar- 
ing  before  teachers'  institutes  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  and  ki 
institute  workers  are  to-day  more  popular  and  successfuL  Princeton 
conferred  upon  him  in  1866  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  IL,  and  from 
Lafayette  College  he  received  in  1879  the  honorary  degree  of  ph.  d. 

He  has  become  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  educational  textbooks, 
of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  list:  ^^  Plain  Educational  Tidks  with  Teach- 
ers and  Parents,"  published  in  1869^  a  series  of  arithmetics  and  a  sezies 
of  readers,  1877-^78;  ^<  Lessons  in  EngUsh  and  Practical  En^h  Gram- 
mar,'' 1880;  ^^  Studies  in  American  and  English  Literature,"  aal 
<' School  Management,'^  1882;  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  1883,  and 
"Practical  Bhetoric,'^  1887.  In  JanuM^y,  1885,  he  established  the 
weekly  Educational  Kews,  a  sixteen'X>age  journal,  which  he  still  edits 
and  publishes  at  Philadelphia. 

THE  FACULTY.  1892. 

Albert  N.  Baub,  A.  m.,  ph.  d.,  president,  professor  of  mental,  moral) 
and  political  science;  Theodore  R.  Wolf,  M.  A.,  ph.  d.  (Heidelberg), 
professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  sanitary  science;  Frederick D. 
Chester,  m.  s.,  professor  of  botany  and  geology;  George  A.  Barter, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics;  Charles  S.  ConwcB,  A. 
M.,  professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French;  M.  H.  Beck  with,  professor 
of  horticulture  and  entomology;  Charles  L.  Penny,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
German ;  F.  A.  Weihe,  M.  B.,  professor  of  mechanical  and  eleetrical 
enginewing;  Frederic  H.  Bobinson,  o.  E.,  professor  of  ciVil  engineer- 
ing; William  H.  Bish<^,  B.  s.,  professor  of  agriculture;  H.  B.  Eves, 
D.  V.  s.,  professor  of  veterinary  science;  Lieut.  B.  C.  Brooks,  Eighth  U. 
S.  Cavalry,  profess^  of  military  science  and  tactics  and  commandant 
of  cadets. 

Dr.  Baub  took  charge  of  a  college  which  had  suflfered  for  want  of 
funds  during  its  entire  history.  His  prospect  was  rendered  brighter 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  by  the  establishment,  in  1888,  of 
an  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  college,  including  the  experi- 
ment station,  is  the  recipient  of  benefits  arisinTg  from  the  passage  o^ 
the  Hatch  biU  of  March  2,  1887,  and  the  Morrill  bill  of  1890.  The 
annual  income  of  the  college  is  thereby  raised  to  about  $36,000,  which 
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will  increase  somewhat  each  year.    Of  thiSf  $15,000  goes  directly  to 
the  exx>eriiDeDt  station. 

The  ntunber  of  stadents  was  increased  from  16,  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  his  election,  to  29  during  his  first  year.  In  1880-W, 
S3  students  were  enrolled;  in  1890-'91,  81  students;  and 97  students  in 
lS91-'92. 

-     SiXABIES  SmCB  THE  SEGBGANIZATION. 

Since  the  reorganization  the  following  salaries  have  been  paid  to  the 
faculty:  In  1870  the  president  received  $2,000;  the  professors  received 
$l,0O0  each,  except  the  professor  of  modern  languages,  who  received 
J60O.  In  187S  the  president  received  $2,250;  in  1876,  $1,800,  and  the 
professors  each  $1,000,  except  the  professor  of  chemistry,  who  received 
nothing  but  his  fees  as  State  chemist.  In  1886  the  faculty  were  paid 
the  interest  on  the  vested  fund  of  the  college  (except  $380)  on  the  basis 
of  16  to  the  president  and  10  to  the  professors.  The  president  accord- 
ingly received  $1,775.48  and  the  professors  each  $1,049.18.  Now  the 
president  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800;  each  of  the  professors, 
$1,250;  and  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  $3,000. 

CTJEBICXJLUM. 

The  reqnir^nents  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class  are  as  follows : 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  of  good  character. 

I.  Into  the  classical  course :  Algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  four 

books  of  geometry,  Latin  grammar,  Latin  reader,  part  i,  SaUnst,  Ctssa^  or 

Ylrgil,  Greek  grammar,  Greek  reader,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (2  books). 

XL  Into  the  Latin-scientific  course :  The  same  as  above,  with  the  omission  of  Greek. 

III.  Into  the  course  in  modem  languages  and  sciences :  The  same  as  above,  with 

the  additional  omission  of  Latin. 
rV.  Courses  in  engineering  and  agriculture:  The  same  as  No.  III. 

COUBSES  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

1.  CJaaaical  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,^ 

^^•ernkmAn cloMS, — First  term:  Rhetoric, 3;  algebra,  5;  Latin,  5;  Greek,  5.    Second 

emi :   Rhetoric,  3;  algebra  and  geometry,  5 ;  geometrical  drawing,  2 ;  Latin,  5 ;  Greek, 

Third  term:  Civics,  2;  geometry, 6;  geometrical  drawing,  2 ;  Latin,  5;  Greek,  5. 

Sffphamore  dass.-'Yvnt  term:  Ancient  history,  2;  English  classics,  2;  trigonometry 
nd.  surveying,  4 ;  Latin,  4 ;  Greek,  4.  Optional :  mechanical  drawing.  Second  term : 
^fcdiaeval  history,  2;  study  of  words,  2;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections, 
;  Latin, 4;  Greek, 4.  Optional:  Mechanical  drawing.  Third  term:  Modem  his* 
rryy  2  ;  English  literature,  2 ;  analytical  geometry,  4 ;  Latin,  4 ;  Greek,  4.  Optional : 
[echanical  drawing. 

J^unior  class. — First  term :  Psychology,  2 ;  inorganic  chemistry,  3 ;  higher  algebra  and 
a alytical  geometry,  3;  physics,  2;  Latin,  3;  Greek,  3;  German  or  French,  2.  Second 
enn  •  I^isychology,  2 ;  logic,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  differential  calculus,  3;  phys- 
j^  3  ;  ILiSbtin,  3;  Greek,  3 ;  German  or  French,  2.  Third  term :  Moral  science,  2 ;  logie, 
•  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  integral  calculus,  3;  physics,  2;  Latin,  3;  Greek,  3;  G^- 
lan  or  French,  2. 

Senior  ^iow.—First  term :  Natural  theology,  2 ;  political  economy,  2 ;  chemical  labora- 
yzjf^f   sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  integral  calculus,  2;  German  or  French,  2. 

^  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  weekly. 
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Optional:  Latin, 2;  Greek, 2.  Second  term:  Political  economy, 2;  chemical labon- 
tory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  astronomy,  2;  German  or  French,  2.  Op- 
tional: Butler's  Analogy,  2;  Latin,  2;  Greek,  2.  Third  term:  International Uw or 
constitutional  law,  2;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  astronomy,  2; 
German  or  French,  2.     Optional:  Latin,  2;  Greek,  2. 

2.  Latin  scientific  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Freshman  class, — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  zoology,  3;  algebra, 5; 
Latin,  5.  Second  term :  Rhetoric,  3 ;  botany,  3 ;  zoology,  3 ;  algebra  and  geometry, 
5;  geometrical  drawing,  2;  Latin, 5.  Third  term:  Civics,  2;  botany,  3;  geometry, 
5;  geometrical  drawing,  2;  Latin,  5. 

Sophomore  class. — First  term:  Ancient  history,  2;  English  classics,  2;  inorganic 
chemistry,  3;  botanical  laboratory,  4;  trigonometry  and  surveying,  4;  mechanical 
drawing,  2;  Latin,  4;  German  or  French,  2.  Second  term:  Mediteval  history,  2; 
study  of  words,  2 ;  inorganic  chemistry,  3 ;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections, 
4;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  2;  Latin,  4;  German  or  French,  2.  Op- 
tional :  Botanical  laboratory.  Third  term :  Modem  history,  2 ;  English  literatoie, 
2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  analytical  geometry,  4;  mechanical  and  architectnnl 
drawing,  2 ;  Latin,  4 ;  German  or  French,  2.    Optional :  Botanical  laboratory. 

Junior  class. — First  term:  Psychology,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  mineralogy,  3; 
higher  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  3;  physics,  2;  Latin,  3;  Getman  or  French, 
2.  Optional:  Chemical  laboratory,  botany.  Second  term:  Psychology,  2;  logic, 
2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  differential  calculus,  3;  physics,  2;  Ia^ 
8;  German  or  French,  2.  Optional:  Chemical  laboratory,  botany.  Third  term: 
Moral  science,  2;  logic,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3 ;  mineralogy,  2 ;  integral  caloolni,  3; 
physics,  2 ;  Latin,  3 ;  German  or  French,  2.    Optional :  Chemical  laboratory,  botaof. 

Senior  class. — First  term:  Natural  theology,  2;  political  economy,  2;  chemical 
laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  integral  calculus,  2}  German  or 
Freffch,  2.  Optional :  Latin,  2;  studies  in  civil  engineering,  3.  Second  term:  Polit- 
ical economy,  2 ;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1 ;  geology,  2;  astronomj, 
2;  Gorman  or  French,  2.  Optional:  Butler's  Analogy,  2;  Latin,  2;  studies  inM 
engineering,  3.  Third  term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  chemical  labo- 
ratory, 3 ;  sanitary  science,  1 ;  astronomy,  2 ;  German  or  French,  2.  Optional :  LitiOr 
2;  studies  in  civil  engineering,  3. 

3.  Course  in  modern  languages  and  sciences  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  ofseU»». 

Freshman  class. — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  zoology,  3 j  algebra, 5; 
German,  2;  French,  2.  Second  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  botany,  3;  zoology,  3;  algebr* 
and  geometry,  5;  geometrical  drawing,  2;  German,  2;  French,  2.  Third  term:  Ci^ 
ics,  2;  botany,  3;  geometry,  5;  geometrical  drawing,  2;  German  2;  French,  2. 

Sophomore  class. — First  term:  English  classics,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  boUo- 
ical  laboratory,  4 ;  trigonometry  and  surveying,  4;  mechanical  drawing,  2;  Germ»f 
2;  French,  2.  Optional:  Ancient  history.  Second  term:  Study  of  words,  2;  inor- 
ganic chemistry,  3 ;  botanical  laboratory,  4 ;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  op- 
tions, 4 ;  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  2 ;  German,  2;  French,  2.  Optional' 
Mediteval  history.  Third  term:  English  literature,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  bo* 
tauical  laboratory,  4 ;  analytical  geometry,  4 ;  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing, 2 J  German,  2;  French,  2.     Optional:  Modern  history. 

Junior  class. — First  term:  Psychology,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  chemicid  labora- 
tory, 3;  mineralogy,  2;  higher  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  3;  physics,  2;  Ge^ 
man,  2;  French,  2.  Optional:  Botany.  Second  term:  Psychology,  2;  logic,  2;  or- 
ganic chemistry,  3;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  differential  calc!ilna>  3? 
physics,  2;  German,  2;  French,  2.  Optional:  Botany.  Third  term:  Moral edw^ 
2;  logic,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  Integra* 
calculus,  3;  physics,  2;  German,  2;  French,  2.    Optional:  Botany. 
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Senior  olasa. — First  term:  Natural  theology,  2;  political  economy,  2;  chemical 
laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  integral  calcnlus,  2;  German  or 
French,  2.  Optional:  Studios  in  civil  engineering.  Second  term:  Political  economy, 
2;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  Ij  geology,  2;  astronomy,  2;  German 
or  French,  2.  Optional :  Butler's'  Analogy,  studies  in  civil  engineering. '  TTiird 
term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  chemical  laboratory,  3 ;  sanitary  science, 
1;  astronomy,  2;  German  or  French,  2.     Optional:  Studies  in  civil  engineering. 

4.  Course  in  civil  enffineering. 

Freshman  class. — First  term :  Rhetoric,  3  j  physiology,  3 ;  algebra,  5 ;  lettering,  2 ; 
instrumental  drawing,  2 ;  German  or  French,  2 ;  shop  work  and  laboratory.  Second 
term:  Rhetoric,  3;  botany,  3;  algebra  and  geometry,  5;  isometric  drawing,  2; 
mechanical  drawing,  2;  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  aud 
laboratory.  Third  term:  Civics,  2;  botany,  3;  geometry,  5;  perspective  drawing, 
2 ;  mechanical  drawing,  2 ;  steam  engine,  2 ;  German  or  French,  2 ;  shop  work  and 
laboratory. 

Sophomore  class, — First  term :  English  classics,  2 ;  inorganic  chemistry,  3 ;  botan- 
ical laboratory,  4 ;  piano  trigonometry,  4 ;  chain  and  compass  surveying,  2 ;  steam 
boilers,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2 ;  German  or  French,  2;  field  work  in  surveying. 
Second  term:  Study  of  words,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  spherical  trigonometry  and 
conic  sections,  4;  compass  and  transit  surveying,  2;  building  construction,  2; 
descriptive  geometry,  3;  theoretical  mechanics,  3;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and 
construction  drawing.  Optional :  Botanical  laboratory,  4.  Third  term :  English 
literature,  2 ;  ino^rganic  chemistry,  3 ;  analytical  geometry,  4 ;  public  lands  and 
city  surveys  and  leveling, ,2;  building  construction,  2;  theoretical  mechanics,  3; 
Germanor  French,  2  J  plan  and  construction  drawing,  field  work.  Optional:  Botan- 
ical laboratory,  4. 

Junior  class, — First  term :  Psychology,  2 ;  chemical  laboratory,  3 ;  mineralogy,  2 ; 
physics,  2;  higher  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  3 ;  topographical  surveying,  etc., 
2;  mechanics  of  materials,  3;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and  construction  drawing ; 
field  work.  Optional :  Organic  chemistry.  Second  term :  Psychology,  2 ;  chemical 
laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  physics,  2;  differential  calculus,  3;  hydrographic  and 
mine  surveying,  2 ;  mechanics  of  materials,  3 ;  German  or  French,  2 ;  plan  and  con- 
struction drawing.  Optional:  Organic  chemistry.  Third  term:  Chemical  labora- 
tory, 3 ;  mineralogy,  2 ;  physics,  2 ;  integral  calculus,  3 ;  geodetic  surveying,  2 ; 
hydraulics, 3 ;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and  construction  drawing;  field-work. 
Optional :  Moral  science,  organic  chemistry. 

Senior  close. — ^Firstterm:  Political  economy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2; 
roofs  and  bridges,  3;  analytical  mechanics,  2;  masonry  construction,  2;  railroad 
location  and  construction,  3;  drawing,  field-work.  Optional:  Chemical  laboratory. 
Second  term:  Political  economy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  roofs  and 
bridges,  3;  masonry  construction,  3;  water  supply  and  sewerage,  3;  materials  of 
construction,  3;  drawing.  Optional:  Astronomy,  2;  chemical  laboratory.  Third 
term :  International  or  constitutional  law,  2 ;  sanitary  science,  1 ;  roofs  and  bridges, 
3;  engineering  specifications  and  contracts,  3;  materials  of  construction,  2;  draw- 
ing; field  work.     Optional:  Astronomy,  2;  chemical  laboratory. 

5,  6.     Courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  haclielor 

of  science,  ^ 

Freshman  class, — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  algebra,  5j  lettering, 
2;  instrumental  drawing,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and  laboratory .  Sec- 
ond term :  Rhetoric,  3 ;  algebra  and  geometry,  3 ;  isometric  drawing,  2 ;  mechanical 
drawing,  2;  anatomy  of  the  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and 

^  The  first  three  years  are  common  to  both  courses. 
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laboratory.  Third  term:  Civics,  2;  geometry,  5;  perdpectivo  drawing,  2;  mechan- 
ical drawing,  2;  anatomy  of  tbe  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work 
and  laboratory. 

Sophomore  class, — First  term:  English  classics,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  piano 
trigonometry,  4 ;  steam  boilers,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  mechanical  drawing,!; 
German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and  laboratory.  Second  term:  Study  of  words, 
2;  inorganic  ishemistry,  3 ;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  4 ;  descriptire 
geometry,  3 ;  mechanics,  3 ;  German  or  French,  2 ;  shop  work  and  laboratory.  Third 
term:  English  literature,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  analytical  geometry,  4;  me- 
chanics, 3;  elements  of  machine  design,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and 
laboratory. 

Junior  class, — First  term:  Psychology,  2;  higher  algebra  and  analytical  geometry, 
3;  physics,  2;  kinematics,  2;  mechanics  of  materials,  3;  machine  design,  2;  phys- 
ical laboratory,  2 ;  shop  work  and  laboratory.  Optional :  German,  French,  and  chem- 
ical laboratory.  Second  term:  Psychology,  2;  differential  calculus,  3;  physics,  2; 
kinematics  of  machinery,  2;  mechanics  of  materials,  9;  machine  design,  2;  phys- 
ical laboratory,  2;  shop  work  and  laboratory .  Optional:  German,  French,  chemical 
laboratory.  Third  term:  Integral  calculus,  3;  physics,  2;  hydraulics,  3;  kinemat- 
ics of  machinery,  2 ;  machine  design,  2 ;  physical  laboratory,  2 ;  shop  work  and  lab- 
oratory.   Optional :  Moral  science,  German,  French,  chemical  laboratory. 

Meolianical  enffineeri^ig. 

Senior  class, — First  term:  Political  economy,  2;  roofs  and  bridges,  3;  analj^tical 
mechanics,  2;  steam-engine  design,  2;  valve  gears,  2;  thermodynamics,  4;  shop 
work  and  laboratory.  Optional :  German  or  French.  Second  tenA :  Political  econ- 
omy, 2 ;  steam-engine  design,  3 ;  graphical  statics  of  mechanism,  3 ;  mechanics  of 
machinery,  4 ;  steam  engineering,  3 ;  mechanical  laboratory,  2.  Optional :  German 
or  French.  Third  term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  steam-engine  de 
sign,  2;  graphical  statics  of  mechanism,  2;  mechanics  of  machinery,  4;  steam  engi- 
neering, 4 ;  mechanical  laboratory,  2. 

Electrical  enffineering. 

Senior  class, — First  term:  Political  economy,  2;  theory  of  electricity,  3;  analyt- 
ical mechanics,  2;  steam-engine  design,  2;  valvo  gears,  2;  thermodynamics,  i] 
shop  work  and  laboratory.  Optional :  German  or  French.  Second  term :  Political 
economy,  2;  steam-engine  design,  3;  graphical  statics  of -mechanism,  3;  electrical 
machinery,  4;  steam  engineering,  3;  electrical  laboratory,  2.  Optional:  German  or 
French.  Third  term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  steam-engine  design, 
2;  graphical  statics  of  mechanism,  2;  applied  electricity,  4;  steam  engineeriug,  4; 
electrical  laboratory,  2. 

Course  in  agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture. 

Freshman  doss, — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  algebra,  5;  Latin,  5; 
zoology,  3;  agriculture,  2;  shop  work.  Second  term:  Rhetoric,  Z\  botany,  3;  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  5 ;  instrumental  drawing,  2;  Latin,  5;  zoology,  3;  agriculture, 
2;  shop  work.  Third  term:  Civics,  2;  botany,  3;  geometry,  5;  Latin,  5;  instrn- 
mental  drawing,  2 ;  agriculture,  3.    Shop  work  or  laboratory. 

Sophomore  class, — ^Firstterm:  English  classics,  2;  ancient  history,  2;  inorganic 
chemistry,  3 ;  botanical  laboratory,  4 ;  trigonometry  and  surveying,  4 ;  German  cr 
French,  2;  horticulture,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2.  Optional:  Latin.  Second  term: 
Study  of  words,  2;  medieval  history,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  botanical  labora- 
tory, 4;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  4;  German  or  French,  2j  horti- 
culture, 2.  Optional:  Latin.  Third  term:  English  literature,  2;  modem  history, 
2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  botanical  laboratory,  4;  mathematics,  4;  German  or 
French,  2;  agriculture,  4.    Optional:  Latin. 
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Junior  class, —First  torm:  Psychology,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  mineralogy,  2; 
chemical  laboratory,  3;  physics,  2;  Gorman  or  French,  2;  agriculture,  5.  Optional: 
Latin.  Second  term :  Psychology,  2 ;  logic,  2 ;  organic  chemistry,  8 ;  chemical  labora- 
tory, 3;  mineralogy,  2 ;  physics,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  agriculture,  3;  horticulture 
and  landscape  gardening,  2.  Optional:  Latin.  Third  term:  Moral  science,  2;  logic, 
2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  physics,  2;  German 
or  French,  2;  agriculture,  3.    Optional;  Latin. 

Senior  elasB, — First  term:  Political  economy,  ?;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2; 
comparative  anatomy, ,3;  entomology,  3;  veterinary  science,  3.  Optional:  Latin. 
Second  term:  Political  economy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  stock-breeding, 
4;  meteorology,  3 ;  veterinary  science,  3;  agricultural  discussion,  1.  Optional :  Latin. 
Third  term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  mycology, 
2;  stock-feeding  and  dairying,  4;  agricultural  review,  2;  agricultural  essays.  Op- 
tional: Latin.  * 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

The  college  is  essentially  Southern  in  the  prominence  it  gives  to 
forensic  discussion.  INTo  feature  has  proved  more  popular  than  the 
literary  exercises,  which  diflTer  but  little  fipom  those  of  literary  societies 
in  the  average  college.  Economic,  historical,  and  political  questions 
are  discussed,  and  parliamentary  order  is  strictly  enforced.  Each  of 
the  two  societies  nt)w  in  existence  has  a  comfortable  hall  and  a  small 
library.  Exercises  are  held  every  Saturday  morning  during  the  scho- 
lastic year. 

There  are  no  Greek-letter  fraternities  in  the  college.  Consequently, 
the  two,  literary  societies,  the  Delta  Phi  and  the  Athensean,  monopo- 
lize the  interest  of  the  students.  The  rivalry  between  these  societies 
has  been  somewhat  like  fraternity  spirit  in  many  colleges.  It  has  long 
been  an  open  question  as  to  which  society  was  founded  first.  Accord- 
ing to  the  catalogues,  the  constitution  of  the  Delta  Phi  was  adopted 
January  12, 1835,and  that  of  the  Athenaean  February  4, 1835. 

Established  almost  simultaneously  with  the  college,  they  are  inex- 
tricably  interwoven  with  its  historic  career.  In  membership  the  rival 
societies  were  almost  side  by  side  when  the  first  Athenaean  catalogue 
was  issued,  December  21, 1853,  the  Delta  Phi  having  outnumbered 
its  rival  only  one  in  the  aggregate  since  1835.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  Delta  Phi  has  forged  far  ahead,  and  during  the  year  1888-89  stood 
to  it  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  relation  of  6  or  7  to  1.  Seldom  does 
a  student  go  through  the  college  without  joining  one  of  these  societies. 

The  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society,  composed  exclusively  of  young 
ladies,  was  organized  November  10, 1876,  four  years  after  the  adoption 
of  coeducation,  through  the  exertions  of  the  9  young  ladies,  then  stu- 
dents in  the  college.  Its  object  was  to  arouse  the  female  students  to 
interest  in  literary  pursuits.  A  room,  allotted  them  by  the  president 
of  the  college,  was  suitably  furnished  by  the  society,  and  once  a  week  a 
literary  and  social  programme  was  rendered.  A  well-chosen  library, 
consisting  of  about  160  volumes,  had  been  collected,  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  coeducation,  June  24, 1885,  terminated  the  existence  of  the 
society.  ^  ^ 
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JOURNALISM  IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

Two  scarcely  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  conduct  a  college 
paper. 

The  Delaware  College  Advance  came  into  existence  soon  after  the 

reorganization;  but  in  1874  the  students  were  compelled  to  petition  the 

X  trustees  for  financial  aid  to  revive  the  dying  journal.    The  sum  of  $50 

was  allotted  them,  but  this  provided  only  temporary  relief,  and  death 

soon  overtook  the  Advance. 

A  second  attempt  was  made  in  September,  1882,  when  the  Delaware 
College  Eeview  was  issued,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Horace 
Greeley  Knowlea,  then  a  junior,  but  under  President  Harrison  consul 
to  Bordeaux,  France.  An  interesting  sheet  it  proved  until  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  college  compelled  it  also,  two  years  later,  to  suspend 
operations.  It  has  lately  been  revived  and  the  first  number  was  issued 
in  January,  1890. 

ALUMNI  AND  DISTINaUISHED  STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  from  the  founding  of  the  college  to 
1850  was  77,  all  of  whom  were  classical  students  j  from  1850  to  1859, 49, 
of  whom  30  were  classical  and  19  scientific.  During  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Purnell  100  were  graduated ;  25  of  whom  were  classical,  36  scien- 
tific, 33 literary,  and  6  normal.  From  1885  to  1892,  inclusive,  there  were 
44  graduates.    The  total  number  of  graduates  to  1892,  inclusive,  is  270. 

Although  the  following  list  of  students  who  have  won  distinction  is 
not  exhaustive,  it  shows  that  the  college  ha^  sent  out  many  noted  men: 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnewy  the  famous  surgeon  and  medical  writer. 

George  R.  Riddle,  United  States  Senator,  1864-67. 

Willard  Saulsbury,  United  States  Senator,  185^71;  chanceUor  of  Delawaw 
1873-1892.' 

Anthony  Higgins,  United  States  Senator,  1889 . 

James  R.  Lofland,  Congressman  from  Delaware,  1872-74. 

Edward  L.  Martin,  Delaware's  Representative  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 

William  G.  Whitely,  associate  Judge  of  Delaware. 

Edward  G.  Bradford,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge. 

John  H.  Paynter,  associate  judge  of  Delaware. 

Gove  Saulsbury,  M.  D.,  governor  of  Delaware,  1866-70. 

Rev.  John  W.  Mears,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Hamilton  College,  New  York; 
nominated  for  Congress  in  1871,  and  later  for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
by  the  Prohibitionists ;  author  of  many  books. 

WiUiam  H.  Pumell,  ll.d.,  president  of  Delaware  College,  1870-85. 

Nathaniel  F.  C.  Lupton,  president  of  University  of  Alabama,  1871-74;  author 
of  "Lupton's  Scientific  Agriculture." 

Edward  S.  Joynes,  professor  of  modem  languages  and  literature  in  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

WiUiam  F.  Causey,  secretary  of  state  of  Delaware,  1883-87. 

John  G.  McCuUough,  attorney-general  of  California,  1863-67;  vice-president 
of  the  Panama  Railroad. 

George  W.  Bagley,  m.  d.,  editor  of  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Express  (1853); 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig  after  the  war;  a  frequent  contributor  to  Har- 
per's Magazine,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincott's  Magazine,  under  the  title  of 
"Moses  Adams";  also  historian  of  Virginia.  ^-^  ^ 
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James  H.  McNoill,  socretary  of  the  AmerLcau  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  (Jeorge  McNeill,  editor  of  the  North  Carolma  Presbyterian. 

Capt.  Alexander  McRea,  the  hero  of  Valverdo. 

Rev.  Allen  Wright,  chief  of  the  Choctawa. 

Dr.  Epher  Whitaker,  anthor  of  *'  History  of  Sonthold,"  Long  Island. 

Gen.  Adam  E.  King,  consul-general  to  Paris,  1890 . 

COEDUCATION,  1872-1885. 

Coeducation  was  adopted  at  Delaware  College  in  June,  1872,  two 
years  after  the  reorganizatioyi  5  and  after  a  successful  career  of  thir- 
teen years  was  abolished,  June  24,  1885,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  85  10  of  the 
trustees  being  absent  from  the  meeting. 

During  this  period  81  young  ladies  were  matriculated  and  37  were 
graduated.  Of  the  37  graduates,  27  took  their  degrees  in  the  literary, 
4  in  the  normal,  3  in  the  classical,  and  1  in  the  scientific  course. 

In  the  distribution  of  honors  the  young  ladies  by  superior  scholar- 
ship carried  off  more  than  their  proportionate  share.  Their  deport- 
ment was  exemplary.  The  young  men  of  the  college  were  never  more 
iStudious  and  orderly  than  during  the  period  of  coeducation.  ^  More- 
over, their  number  was  greater  than  ever  before  during  the  same 
length  of  time.  * 

It  was  rumored  tliat  the  abolition  of  coeducation  was  largely  due  to 
an  impression  that  the  presence  of  females  deterred  certain  males  from 
entering  the  college.  At  any  rate,  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts  and 
the  trend  of  the  times,  the  trustees  of  a  small  college,  sadly  in  need  of 
students,  presumed  to  bar  the  door  of  higher  education  in  Delaware 
against  woman. 

The  writer  steadfastly  believes,  with  Ex-President  Purnell,  that  "  the 
college  will  have  to  throw  oi)eu  its  doors  again  to  woman.''  President 
Caldwell  in  1887  recommended  it,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  from 
1887  to  1891,  Beiyamin  T.  Biggs,  in  a  speech  at  the  Commencement  of 
1889,  called  the  abolition  of  coeducation  "  a  burning  shame,"  and  de- 
clared that  "  coeducation  must  again  be  adopted.'' 

LIBRARY. 

July  9, 1831,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  by  the  trustees  to 
{lurchase  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus.  ^  After  the  purchase 
of  the  books  the  following  curious  rules  for  the  use  of  the  new  library 
were  adopted: 

1.  The  library  shaU  be  open  on  Saturday  from  12  to  1  o'clock. 

2.  Students  over  14  years  of  age  may  bave  the  privilege  of  the  wbole  of  the 
library;  those  under  14  of  the  publicatious  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  *, 

1  Catalogue  of  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society. 

2  The  writer  has  this  statement  from  Ex-President  Pumell. 

3  The  following  sources  were  used :  Minutes  of  the  faculty  and  trustees ;  American 
Almanac,  183^-1845. 

-« The  itaUcs  are  the  writer's.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  at  this 
time  an  academic  department,  iu  which  many  of  the  students  were  mere  lads. 
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3.  The  timo  beyond  which  books  shall  not  be  kept  oat  shall  be  as  follows:  Dno- 
decimo,  one  week;  octavo,  two  weeks;  qaarto  or  folid,  fonr  weeks. 

4.  The  fines  for  keeping  books  beyond  the  time  shall  be,  for  12mo.y  12^  cents; 
8vo.,  25  cents;  for  qnarto  or  folio,  50  cents  per  week;  for  grease  spots,  6i  cents  for 
the  smallest,  and  above  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarian;  for  scribbling  with 
pencil,  12i  cents;  with  ink,  25  cents;  for  tearing  or  catting  a  leaf  without  remov- 
ing it,  12i  cents;  removing  blank  leaf,  12^  cents;  printed  leaf,  50  cents;  for  tearing 
or  breaking  the  cover  or  defacing,  from  6i  to  50  cents,  at  discretion  of  librarian. 
A  book  lost  to  be  replaced. 

All  praise  to  the  students,  few  as  they  must  have  been,  who  had  the 
bravery  and  the  persistence  to  bfecome  i^eaders  in  the  face  of  such 
cast-iron  rules.  The  meagemess  of  the  library  received  repeated  con- 
demnations from  President  Mason,  in  1839  and  in  1840.  He  told  the 
trustees,  "  It  is  behoved  that  there  are  few  colleges  in  the  country 
so  meagerly  provided  in  tliis  respect  as  our  own,  and  yet  it  is  obvious 
no  college  can  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  reputation  with  an  inferior 
library."  Gases  were  cited  in  which  they  had  lost  students  through 
the  inferiority  of  the  library. 

The  library  contained  600  volumes  in  1838;  900  in  1839;  1,200  in 
1840.  In  1841  books  to  the  value  of  $75  and  250  duplicates  of  books 
in  the  State  library  were  added,  and  200  volumes  were  set  off  as  the 
foundation  of  a  library  for  the  academy.  President  Gilbert  said  about 
this  time,  "  Large  additions  will,  however,  yet  be  necessary  before  it  will 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  college."  In  1842  the  library  con- 
tained 3,500  volumes;  in  1846,  3,600,  and  in  1853  about  7,000  volumes. 
It  was  ordered  on  ITovember  26,  1878,  that  one-half  of  all  matricula- 
tion fees  in  future  be  placed  in  the  library  fund. 

Since  that  date  valuable  books  have,  from>time  to  time,  been  added, 
but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  to  the  library  the  claim  of  offering 
to  the  student  a  good  bibliography  of  many  subjects.  Here  and  there 
the  visitor  finds  a  volume  valuable  because  of  its  age  or  scarcity. 
Antique  Greek  and  Latin  texts  are  found,  and  in  the  library  of  the 
Delta  Phi  Society  is  a  copy  of  Calvin's  Christian  Institutes,  from  the 
Geneva  press,  1585. 

INTow  that  the  institution  has  been  placed  upon  a  firm  financial  basis 
this  weakness  should  receive  due  consideration  and  the  college  be  as 
well  equipped  with  this  indispensable  faotor  to  success  as  are  other 
colleges. 

President  Mason's  words  of  1839,  "  The  standard  of  learning  in  a 
college  depends  much  more  than  is  generally  supposed  on  the  char- 
acter of  its  library,^  still  present  to  the  trustees  food  for  serious 
reflection. 

THE  AGEIOULTUEAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  experiment  station  provided  for  the  State  of  Delaware  by  flie 

provisions  of  the  Hatch  bill  is  made  a  department  of  Delaware  College. 

When  Congress,  in  February,  1888,  made  the  necessary  appropria- 
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tions  to  the  varions  stations  to  carry  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  original  bill,  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  February 
21, 1888,  steps  were  taken  to  appoint  a  director  and  to  select  a  suitable 
location  for  the  station.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Treasury  was  notified  that  Delaware  College  was  the  only  agricultural 
college  in  the  State,  being  the  sole  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  the  land 
grant  bill  of  1862,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  Hatch  bill. 

In  May,  1888,  George  D.  Purington,  ph.  d.,  of  Missouri,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college. 

The  station  was  then  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  campus,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  college  building. 

The  laboratory  is  a  brick  structure  43  feet  by  27  feet,  planned  and 
erected  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  field  prescribed  by  the 
Hatch  bill.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  each  floor  is  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  apparatus  for  the  proi)osed  investigations.  Good  refer- 
ence libraries  are  provided.  The  standard  American,  English,  German, 
and  French  journals  are  regularly  taken,  and  in  every  respect  the  sta- 
tion is  prepared  to  do  work  of  a  high  order.  A  large  farm  has  been 
secured,  temporarily,  near  the  town,  and  the  experimiants  of  the  labor- 
atory are  supplemented  by  experiments  in  the  field. 

The  staff  of  the  station  are  devoting  themselves  to  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  ills  from  whiclf  the  agricultural  element  of  the 
State  suffers,  and  much  benefit  is  expected  to  result  from  their  labors. 
The  staff  as  now  organized  consists  of  Arthur  T.  Neale,  ph.  d.,  director, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Purington  in  March,  1889;  Frederick  D.  Chester, 
M.  s.,  botanistj  M.  H.  Beckwith,  horticulturist  and  entomologist; 
Charles  L.  Penny,  A.  M.,  chemist;  William  H.  Bishop,  B.  s.,  agricultur- 
ist and  meteorologist;  and  H.  P.  Eves,  D.  v-  s.,  veterinarian., 

Arthur  T.  Neale,  PH.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  and 
was  a  student  for  three  years  in  Germany.  For  several  years  he  was 
chemist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where  he 
did  a  great  variety  of  useftil  work.  His  experiments  concerning  the 
sorghum  industry  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Chester  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  has  been 
at  Delaware  College  since  1882.  He  is  a  persistent  and  successftil 
student  of  the  geology  of  Delawp,re  and  has  contributed  many  excellent 
articles  ^  to  the  scientific  journals  on  the  Quaternary  history  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  peninsula  and  the  general  geology  of  Delaware. 

-  Contributions  to  the  Quaternary  History  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  Penin- 
sula, by  F.  D.  Chester:  "  Bowlder  Brift  in  Delaware/'  American  Jonmal  of  Science, 
January,  1883;  "  Stratified  Drift  in  Delaware,"  American  Journal  of  Science,  June, 
1883;  "The  Quaternary  Gravels  of  Northern  Delaware  and  Eastern  Maryland," 
American  Journal  of  Science,  March,  1884;  "The  Quaternary  Gravels  of  the  South- 
em  Delaware  Peninsula,"  American  Journal  of  Science,  January,  1885. 

The  General  Geology  of  Delaware :  "  Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Dela- 
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BEQUESTS,  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  INCOME. 

The  history  of  Delaware  College,  to  the  eonfiisioii  of  its  professed 
friends,  discloses  the  fact  that  with  one  exception  it  has  never  received 
an  inix)ortant  contribution,  endowment,  or  beqnesL 

Benjamin  Naglee,  in  1850,  bequeathed  to  the  college  proiKjrty  which 
the  trustees  refiised  to  sell  for  less  than  $5,000.  Kot  until  1877  did  the 
property  finaUy  yield  any  return,  and  the  whole  amount  realized,  after 
the  deduction  of  expenses,  was  the  paltry  sum  of  $800. 

Delaware  College  received  under  the  land  grant  from  the  General 
Government  by  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  $83,000,  for  which  a 
certificate  of  indebtedness  is  held  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  drawing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  C  per  cent  per  annum.  The  annual  income  from 
this  source  is  $4,980.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  hill, 
under  which  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established, 
Delaware  College  receives  annually  the  sum  of  $15,000  from  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington.  From  each  boarding  student,  except  such  as  hold 
scholarships,  somewhat  more  than  $00  annually  for  tuition,  room  rent, 
etc.,  is  received.  The  annual  income  of  the  college  was,  therefore,  some- 
what more  than  $20,000  when  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill,  in  1890, 
raised  it  to  $36,000.    This  sum  will  increase  somewhat  each  year. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  only  college  in  Delaware  has  a  pleasant  situation,  a  fair  income,  b 
good  faculty,  and  distinguished  alumni.  Why,  then,  have  so  few  stu- 
dents been  enrolled  t  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  She  has  of  late 
years  been  occupied  in  justifying  her  right  to  existence,  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  people  hold  that  Delaware  does  not  need  and  can  not  support  a 
college..  The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  as  righteous  a  law  in  education  as 
in  biology.  Lying  midway  between  the  universities  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  Delaware  College  has  seen  her  boys  led  away  willing  cap- 
tives by  stronger  institutions.  Powerless  to  stay  them,  she  has  ever 
wanted  ftinds  wherewith  to  cover  her  nakedness.  Sometimes  friends  have 
warned  her  to  beware  the  costly  sacrifice  of  scholarship  to  popularity.  In 
silence  she  has  pointed  to  her  poverty.  Now,  however,  the  dark  clouds 
of  financial  embarrassment  have  been  scattered  and  we  are  soon  to  see 
what  use  she  will  make  of  newly  gotten  gains.  We  shall  note  the  steps 

ware,"  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Angust,  1884; 
"  A  Review  of  the  Geology  of  Delaware,"  paper  read  at  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  September,  1884;  •*  Chapter  on  the  Geology 
of  Delaware,"  in  Macfarlane's  Geological  Handbook  of  the  United  States. 

Geology  and  Petrography  of  the  Gabbros  in  Delaware:  "The  Gabbros  and 
Ampbibole  Rocks  of  Delaware,"  Proceedings  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  September,  1885;  The  Gabbros  and 
Ampbibole  Rocks  of  Delaware,  illnstrated  by  maps  and  figures  of  rock  section* 
(published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C). 
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by  which  she  compels  the  academies  to  abandon  their  sometime  just 
boast  of  rivalry  and  makes  them  feeders.  True,  $36,000  a  year  will  not 
satisfy  growing  needs,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  generous  dona- 
tions from  friends;  but  this  sum,  at  least,  insures  immediate  prosperity. 

The  number  of  students,  which  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
present  administration,  must  not  be  suffered  to  diminish.  But  to  retain 
them  the  curriculum  should  be  enlarged  as  well  as  elevated.  Addi- 
tional scientific  and  technical  courses  have  recently  been  opened  to 
attract  agricultural  patronage.  Courses  in  history,  political  science, 
and  political  economy  should  be  added  for  the  sake  of  those  preparing 
for  law,  journalism,  and  genuine  citizenship. 

But  her  ideal  should  not  be  a  great  university;  for  the  realization  is 
forbidden  by  her  remoteness  from  libraries,  small  endowment,  and  geo- 
graphical situation.  Were  she  to  attempt  it  she  would  at  once  be 
crushed,  as  betweei^  an  upper  and  nether  millstone,  by  Princeton  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  whose  endowments  are  reckoned  by  millions,  not  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  She  can  nourish  no  ambition  more  honorable  than  to 
be  an  excellent  college.  Let  her  not  indulge  at  present  the  hope  of  an 
annual  roll-call  of  500  or  600  students,  as  the  governor  of  the  State  at 
the  Commencement  of  1889  seductively  whispered  into  her  ear.  Rather 
may  she  find  salvation  in  the  noble  work  of  preparing  for  good  citizen- 
ship those  whom  fitness,  preference  for  a  small  college,  or  lack  of  funds 
debai'S  from  the  great  universities.^ 

>  The  first  draft  of  the  chapter  on  Delaware  CoUege  was  prepared  in  1889.  The 
author  trusts  that  in  suhseqnent  revisious  he  has  omitted  iio  important  event  that 
has  happened  since  that  time. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
PUBLIC  EDUCATIOK 


BACKGBOITND. 


Tlie  history  of  public  education  iu  Delaware  docs  not  begin  before  the 
closing  years  of  tlie  eigliteenth  century.  But  tbere  is  ample  evideDce 
tbat  Delaware  during  the  gloom  and  want  of  the  Ifevolutionary  period 
bad  a  fair  sbare  of  educated  as  well  as  bravo  men.  George  Eead, 
Ccesar  Eodney,  and  Thomas  McKean  were  intimately  associated  with 
the  best  educated  people  in  the  land  and  appended  to  that  famous  docu- 
ment of  July  4y  177G,  the  names  of  educated  men.  The  intelligence  ot 
Delaware  was  well  known  throughout  the  country,  and  was  notably 
recognized  by  Congress  iu  June,  177G,  in  the  selection  of  John  Dickin- 
son and  Thomas  McKean  as  members  of  the  committee  of  twelve 
appointed  to  draft  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  These  distingiiislied 
men,  howeverj  were  educated  in  private  schools  or  by  private  tutors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  importance  of  public  education  was  appre- 
ciated before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  times  did  not  permifc 
its  establishment.  The  long  and  bloody  conflict  not  only  made  sad 
havoc  in  the  population  of  the  State,  but  so  exhausted  her  resomxes 
that  to  expend  money  for  educational  jmrposeswasout  of  the  question. 
Moreover,  she  was  burdened  by  a  large  debt,  and  the  returned  veterans 
were  awaiting  reimbursement.  It  is  difficult  in  the  midst  of  our  prosper- 
ity to  realize  the  condition  of  the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  poor  and  neglected  lands  yielded  but  scanty  returns.  The  unin- 
habited sections  were  not  taxed.  Mechanical  pursuits  were  almost 
abandoned,  commercial  enterprises  had  scarcely  begun;  and  yet  the 
State,  with  great  courage,  undertook  to  educate  the  masses.^ 

EARLY   LEGISLATION. 

State  aid  to  education  in  Delaware  was  first  rendered  in  1744  by  an 
act  of  the  assembly,  ratifying  all  conveyances  of  lands  or  houses  for 

»Tlii1i  cliapterliaa  Leen  prepared  cliiofly  from  tho  State  laws  and  educational  re- 
ports.   Groves's  pamphlet  on  tho  History  of  Free  Schools  in  Delaware  baa  also  proved 
useful.     The  population  of  Delaware  in  1790  waa  59,096,  and  tho  taxable  proper^ 
was  valued  at  $64,787,223,     (Barnard's  Journal  of  Ed.,  xxiv,  239.) 
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edacational  purposes.'  The  second  step  was  taken  in  1772,  when  a 
lot  of  land  in  New  Oastle  was  granted  for  a  school.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  the  constitution  of  1792,  the  people  charged  their  legislators 
to  provide  ^^  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  the  arts  and  sci- 


ences 


77 


The  general  assembly  responded  on  February  9, 1796,  by  passing  the 
first  act  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  This  provided  that 
all  money  accruing  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses,  from  1796  to 
1806,  should  be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  public 
schools.  The  State  treasurer  was  constituted  temporary  trustee,  and 
was  authorized  to  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  bequests  from  individu- 
als. When  the  money  amounted  to  a  sufficient  sum  he  was  to  invest 
it  in  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bank  of  Korth  America, 
and  with  the  dividends  arising  therefrom-  to  purchase  other  shares. 
The  entire  fund  was  then  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  the  hundreds  of  the  counties  ^'for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
cliildren  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary 
in  completing  a  good  English  education.''  But  this  fund  could  not  be 
applied  "to  the  erecting  or  supporting  any  academy,  college,  or  univer- 
sity in  this  State.'' 

The  act  of  1796  was  supplemented  January  24, 1797,  by  a  clause  which 
ord^^ed  the  trustee  to  sell  the  three  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware which  he  had  already  purchased,  and  to  subscribe  for  bank  shares 
reserved  for  the  State.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  money  arising  from 
marriage  and  tavern  licenses  should  first  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  chancellor  and  judges  and  the  remainder  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.  The  money  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  chan- 
ceUor  and  judges  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  sale  of  vacant  lands  in  the 
State  and  by  money  accruing  to  the  State  from  arrearage  taxes.^    In 

^Tho  preamble  of  the  act  referred  to  reads  as  follows:  '' Whereas  sondry  reli- 
g:ioii8  societies  of  people  within  this  Goremment,  professing  the  Protestant  religion, 
hAve,  at  their  own  respective  costs  and  charges,  pnrchased  smaU  pieces  of  land 
within  this  Gov^ernment^  and  thereon  have  erected  churches  and  other  houses  of 
roligions  worship,  schoolhooses,  «  •  •  ^q^  have  *  *  •  attempted  to 
deprive  the  people  in  possession  of  the  use  of  '  the  house  of  worship/  etc.  »  »  ^ 
For  remedy  whereof,  and  for  the  better  securing  the  several  religious  societies  in 
the  qniet  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  churches,  houses  of  worship,  school- 
hoases,  almshouses,  and  burying-grounds.     •    •    « 

'*B€  it  enacted,  *  •  •  That  all  gifts,  grants,  or  bargains  and  sales,  made  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  this  Government,  to  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  societies 
of  Protestant  churches,  houses  of  religious  worship,  schools,  almshouses,  and  bury- 
ing-gronnds,  or  for  any  of  them,  shall  be,  and  are  thereby,  ratified  and  confirmed  to 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  were  sold,  given,  or  granted,"  etc. 

Taken  from  Laws  of  the  Government  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Dela- 
ware. Printed  by  B.  Franklin  and  D.  Hall;  Wilmington,  1763;  272  et  eeq.  These 
-will  be  found  in  the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

•Laws  of  Delaware,  n,  1352  ,i  ,eq.;  Vi,3a7.  ^.^^.^^^  byGoOglC 
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180G  it  was  enacted  that  the  act  of  1796  and  the  modifyiug  act  of  1797 
shoukl  coutinue  in  full  force  until  January  1,  1820.  In  1823  tlie  legis- 
lature ordered  that  the  school  fund  which  had  accumulated  from  the 
sources  named  should  be  deposited  in  the  Farmers'  Bank. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  fund  in  Delaware  dates,  therefore,  from 
1797.  Governor  Cochran,  in  his  message  to  the  general  assembly  of 
1877,  remarks: 

That  was,  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,  a  day  of  emaU  things  j  ret  with  a  sttadintts 
of  purpose  under  great  discouragement,  which  we  can  not  too  much  honor,  the  invest- 
ments of  these  smaU  sums  were  faithfuUy  made  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length 
a  fund  was  accumulated  yielding  an  income  adequate  to  commence  the  work  of  a 
more  general  education. 

The  first  draft  on  the  fund  \ras  made  ou  February  G,  1817,  when  an 
act  was  passed  appropriating  to  each  county  $1,000  to  furnish  iusturc- 
tiou  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic* 
The  general  assembly  appointed  trustees  to  disburse  these  amounts  in 
the  several  hundreds  and  to  rei>ort  from  time  to  time  the  number 
children  and  the  state  of  the  schools.  The  act  was  enforced  for  sevei 
years,  but  never  won  popularity  because  it  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich.* 

A  few  schools  were  organized  and  the  way  was  opened  for  furtlie 
improvement,  but  such  a  widespread  discontent  prevailed  tliat 
school  fund,  which  was  popularly  called  "a  poor  children's  fuud/'^ras 
in  danger  of  being  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channel.    Governor 
Cochran,  in  the  message  referred  to  above,  says: 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  a  provision  which  invited  an  independent  people  to 
have  their  children  schooled  as  paupers  proved  a  failure.  Perhaps  the  hest  fmit  ^t 
this  effort  was  that  it  excited  a  widespread  discontent,  which  served  to  quicken 
interest  in  the  subject;  provoking  discussion,  and  stimulating  to  an  earnest  effort 
for  a  better  matured  and  more  efficient  svstem. 


THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 


The  organization  of  Sunday  schools  in  Delaware  is  uotewortliyifl 
this  connection.  The  idea  first  promulgated  by  Eobert  Eaikes,  that 
poor  children  slionld  on  Sunday  be  taught  to  read  by  paid  teachers, 
was  strictly  carried  out  in  the  organization  of  Sunday  schools  under 
an  act  passed  February  3, 1821,  providing  that  every  school  institated 
in  the  State  for  the  education  of  children  on  the  Sabbath  day  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasurer  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding 
20  cents  for  each  white  scholar  enrolled.  Under  this  act,  in  1829,  nine- 
teen schools  were  established,  which  received  in  the  aggregate  $224.M. 
The  law  has  been  amended  so  that  each  of  the  three  counties  no^ 
receives  SaOO  toward  the  maintenance  of  Sunday  schools.^ 


»  Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  251. 


» Scharf,  i,  445. 
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THE  DECADE  BEFORE  THE  LAW  OF  1829. 

.  In  1821  an  effort  was  made  to  blot  out  the  indignity  offered  to  the 
self-re8i)ect  of  a  *' high-spirited  and  brave  people"  by  the  act  of  1817. 
It  was  enacted — 

That  for  each  and  every  white  child  taught  at  any  incorporated  school  or  any 
other  regular  English  school  within  this  State,  and  for  whose  tuition  the  teacher 
could  not  in  any  other  way  receive  compensation  by  reason  of  the  indigence  of  such 
child,  the  teacher  should  receive  $1  per  quarter,  or  $4  annually,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
nnappropriated  money  in  the  school  fund  established  for  schools;  and  no  one 
teacher  should  be  paid  for  more  than  twenty  children  during  each  year. 

This  act  merely  added  to  the  nnpopularity  of  the  scheme.  The 
fund  received  the  significant  title  of  "  pauper's  fund,''  and  the  children 
who  embraced  its  benefits  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  their  more 
fortunate  companions. 

Governor  Collins,  in  his  message  of  1822,  says : 

The  charitable  nature  of  the  appropriations  and  the  benevolent  views  with  which 
they  are  made  command  our  esteem,  but  it  is  wisdom  to  consider  that  the  general 
purposes  of  education  in  which  the  whole  community  are  interested,  demand  more 
than  our  school  fund  can  afford,  and  that  duty  therefore  requires  that  no  part  of  it 
should  bo  diverted  from  its  legitimate  course. 

Subsequent  governors  followed  the  initiative  of  Governor  Collins. 
Governor  Eodney  in  1823,  Governor  Thomas  in  1824,  Governor  Payn- 
ter  in  1827,  and  Governor  Polk  in  1829,  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  messages  to  the  general  assembly,  and  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  genuine  system  of  public  education. 

Thirty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  "the  marriage  and  tavern  license" 
school  fund  had  been  created,  and  it  now  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  $151,643.42.  The  annual  income  for  educational  purposes  at  this 
time  was  $9,255.50.^  This  fund  should  be  used.  Governor  Polk  thought, 
"  to  induce  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people  adequate  to  supply 
its  own  deficiency,  or  if  it  can  by  any  means  be  so  applied  as  to  give  a 
successful  impulse  to  a  system  of  general  instruction  throughout  the 
State  it  will  answer  the  end  anticipated  from  its  establishment."  To 
him  it  seemed  that  no  form  of  popular  education  could  be  successful 
unless  State  aid  was  rendered  subservient  to  individual  effort. 

Since  the  will  of  the  people  usually  focalizes  in  the  executive  of 
the  democracy,  the  above  quotations  from  gubernatorial  messages  show 
the  rising  interest  in  education.*  The  masses  had  begun  to  clamor  in 
no  uncertain  voice  for  enlightenment,  and  public  education  had  at  last 
taken  rank  among  leading  issues  of  the  day.    Its  champions,  though 

1  This  was  derived  from  the  following  sources :  Annual  dividend  on  2,439  shares  of 
stock  in  Farmers'  Bank,  or  $121,950  at  5  per  cent,  $6,097.50;  annual  dividend  ou  37 
sliares  of  stock  in  Bank  of  Delaware,  at  $20  per  share,  $740;  annual  dividend  on  32 
shares  of  stock  in  Bank  of  United  States,  at  $6.50  per  share,  $208;  proceeds  of  mar- 
riage and  tavern  licenses,  $2,210.  Total,  $9,255.50.  (See  American  Annual  Register, 
1829.) 

«Seo  gubernatorial  messages  in  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives,  especially 
VOL  u. 
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some  times  misguided ,  were  always  sincerej  as  appears  from  tbe  i 
sage  of  a  law  iu  1S2G  makiug  the  burning  of  a  schoolhouse  felony  i 
rendering  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  tl 
$500  nor  more  than  $0^000.* 

But  education  liad  one  friend  as  wise  as  he  was  sincere.  Will 
Hall,  in  1822,  formulated  a  i)lan  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  lai 
1829,  and  finally  won  for  him  the  the  title  of  founder  of  the  free  scl 
system  of  Delaware. 

WILLAKD   HALL. 

Willard  Hall  (178B-187o)  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  Decembei 
1780.  He  was  a  student  at  Harvard  with  Horace  Binney,  Wil 
Ellery  Channing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Lemuel  Shaw,  and  ^as  gradu 
in  1799.  He  studied  law  under  Judge  Samuel  Dana,  and  in  ] 
upon  the  advice  of  James  A.  Bayard,  he  came  to  Delaware,  whei 
lived  until  his  death,  in  1875.  Ho  was  secretary  of  state  from  1 
1814,  and  was  again  appointed  in  1821.  He  was  elected  to  the  i 
senate  in  1822,  and  the  following  year  President  Monroe  appointed 
district  judge  of  the  United  States  for  Delaware,  an  oflBce  whic 
held  for  the  long  term  of  forty-eight  years,  retiring  in  1S72  at  th( 
of  01.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1831 
in  1829  revised  the  State  lavv^s,  and  published  them  as  *=  Laws  of  1 
ware  to  1829,  inclusive"  (Wilmington,  1829).2 

Willard  Hall  writes  that  when  he  settled  at  Dover  in  1803, 

There  was  tlieii  no  provisiou  by  law  in  the  State  for  schools.  Neighbors  or 
circlea  united  and  hired  a  teacher  for  their  children.  There  were  in  some  rare] 
schoolhouses.  *  *  *  The  teachers  frequently  were  intemperate,  whoso  qualifii 
seemed  to  be  inability  to  earn  anything  in  any  other  way.  A  clergyman  wli 
80me  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  but  had  been  silenced  as  a  preacher  for  incorr 
drunkenness,  stood  very  prominent  as  a  teacher.  In  the  best  towns  it  dep 
upon  accident  what  kind  of  a  tcaclier  they  had.  *  *  *  But  even  iu  th< 
neighborhoods  teachers  of  the  young  frequently  were  immoral  and  incapabk 
iu  the  country  generaUy  there  waa  either  a  school  of  the  worst  character  or 
at  all.3 

When  Willard  Hall  became  secretary  of  state  under  Governoi 
lius  he  found  the  friends  of  education  discouraged  at  the  failure  c 
law  of  1817  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  incentive  to  the  growth  of 
schools.  He  at  once  originatedj  and  Governor  Collins  presented  t 
general  assembly  with  great  force  of  reason,  what  in  principle  and 
line  remained  for  fifty  years  the  school  system  of  Delaware,  j 
founding  this  system  Willard  Hall  became  its  ever- watchful  guai 
and  superintendent.  His  interest  was  not  relaxed,  his  aid  not  ' 
held,  until  just  before  his  death  he  saw  the  passage  of  the  law  of: 
In  1829  the  general  assembly  recognized  him  as  the  most  cornp* 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  vi,  715. 

^  Appleton's  Cyclopiedia. 

3  Barnard's  Jouraal  of  Education,  xvi,  129. 
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man  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  outlines  he  had  suggested  in  1822  by 
inviting  him  to  matui-.e  his  plan  in  detail  and  embody  it  in  a  statute. 
*  Thus  was  produced  in  1829  the  free-school  law  of  Delaware, 

THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1829. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Division  of  the  State  into  school  districts. — The  levy  court  appointed 
^ve  commissioners  in  each  county  to  divide  it  into  school  districts.  In 
making  the  division  ^^it  shall  bo  a  general  regulation  to  form  each  dis- 
trict so  that  the  most  remote  parts  should  be  2  miles,  or  about  that 
distance,  from  the  center,  except  districts  comprehending  a  town,  which 
may  be  of  such  dimensions  as  shall  be  just,  having  respect  to  the  size 
of  town  or  towns.^  Furthermore,  they  were  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  schools  in  oi>eration,  the  number  of  scholars  taught  therein,  the  sev- 
eral sums  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  in  each  district  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  The  com- 
missioners of  each  county  were  to  foim  a  board,  with  authority  to  re- 
view their  proceedings  as  commissioners  and  to  alter  or  form  the  bounds 
of  any  district. 

Annual  school  meetings. — The  school  voters  in  each  district  were  priv- 
ileged to  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year,  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  schoolhouse  or  any  place 
designated  by  the  levy  court,  to  elect,  by  ballot,  a  clerk  and  2  com- 
missioners. They  were  to  determine  in  the  same  manner  how  much 
money  was  to  be  raised  by  subscription  or  voluntary  contribution  "for 
the  support  of  a  free  school "  in  the  district.  Every  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict having  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  general  assembly 
was  also  a  school  voter  of  said  district.^ 

Duties  of  the  cleric  and  commissioners. — (1)  To  determine  a  situation 
md  erect  a  school  building  thereon;  (2)  to  keep  the  building  in  good 
'epairj  (3)  to  provide  a  school  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  funds  would 
idmit^  (4)  to  receive  all  moneys  and  apply  the  same;  (5)  to  employ 
^achers;  (6)  to  do  all  acts  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school. 

They  shall  employ  as  a  teacher  no  person  whom  they  shall  not  have  just  grounds 
o  belieTe  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
rithmetic,  and  English  grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
ommittee  may  deem  nacessary  to  be  taught  in  the  district.  They  may  employ  a 
smAle  teacher  (in  respect  to  whom  the  qualification  of  reading  and  writing  may  be 
ufficicnt)  in  the  summer  mouths  or  other  parts  of  the  year  when  small  children 
an  attend  school  and  others  are  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  the  country, 
liey  may  dismiss  a  teacher. 

State  appropriations. — The  clear  income  of  the  school  fond  thereafter 
>  accrue  was  to  be  apportioned  and  appropriated  among  the  school 
istricts.  Bach  district,  however,  should  have  from  the  school  fund  an 
mount  equal  to  that  resolved  to  be  raised  by  the  voters,  and  no  greater. 


I  Tho  committee  were  elected  for  one  year  until  in  1867  their  term  was  extended 
three  years. 
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The  auditor  was  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  school  committees,  Vih 
were  to  appear  before  him  whenever  he  attended  '*  in  their  county  ta 
settle  the  account  of  the  county  treasurer.'' 

Schools, — Each  school  was  to  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  ia  No- 
vember and  to  continue  as  long  as  funds  permitted.  It  was  free  to  all 
white  childen.  The  school  committee  was  to  make  regulatioDS  for  tlie 
government  of  the  school  and  by  these  was  to  "provide  for  the  expul- 
sion of  a  scholar  for  obstinate  misbehaviour." 

Coriyorations. — Each  school  was  made  a  cori>oration  by  the  name  of 
school  district  Ko.  — ;  "  said  corporation  by  said  name  shall  take  and 
hold  grounds,  buildings,  etc.,  and  protect  property  as  any  other  ctir- 
poration." 

County  superintendents. — The  governor  was  directed  to  appoint,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  March,  a  superintendent  of  each  county  for 
one  year.  The  duties  of  the  superintendent  were:  (1)  To  correspond 
with  all  persons  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  actj  (2)  to  aid  in  aH 
matters  connected  with  its  execution ;  (3)  to  supply  school  districts 
with  proper  forms  and  to  advise  them  in  respect  to  their  proceedings; 
(4)  to  see  that  notice  be  given  of  division  of  districts;  (5)  to  cote 
information  and  report  to  the  general  assembly.  For  his  services 
he  was  to  receive  no  compensation  but  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Acts  repealed. — All  acts  that  had  been  passed  appropriating  any 
money  of  the  school  fund  for  aid  of  poor  children  or  support  an^ 
encouragement  of  schools  from  1817  to  February  12, 1829,  were  repealed. 

STRENGTH   AND  WEAKNESS  OP  THIS  LAW. 

Judge  Willard  Hall  said  of  this  law: 

Tho  school  system  under  these  laws  is  simple  and  plain.  It  forms  school  district* 
appoints  and  regulates  the  meeting  of  the  school  voters  in  these  districts,  and  com 
mits  to  these  votei*3  m  these  meetings  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  comffioi 
schools  for  their  districts.  Every  school  district  is  a  republican  community  for  ^ 
special  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  x>opular  education  within  U 
bounds.  It  depends  upon  the  school  voters  whether  the  children  of  the  distric 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  school  and  what  kind  of  a  school  they  shall  have. 

The  import  of  the  law  appears  in  another  quotation  from  Judge  HftH 

The  design  of  tho  system  is  not  to  make  schools  by  its  operation,  but  to  enaW 
and  invite  the  people  to  make  schools  by  their  own  agency. 

The  term  "free"  was  applied  to  the  school  law  to  indicate  two  facts:  First,  tba 
the  people  were  left  free  to  choose  tho  length  of  time  their  schools  shonld  be  t 
operation  during  any  one  year,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  tc 
the  support  of  the  same,  thus  placing  upon  the  people  themselves,  voting  in  tlie  scbot 
meetings,  the  power  and  responsibility  of  determining  whether  they  would  have 
good  school,  an  inferior  one,  or  no  school  j  second,  making  the  title  show  that  tli 
schools  in  the  State  were  free  for  every  white  child  to  attend  without  reference  I 
any  money  having  been  paid  by  its  father  or  guardian,' 

^  Laws  of  Delaware,  vii,  184-197.     Fifth  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Fr« 
Schools  for  1880,  containing  Groves's  History  of  Free  Schools  of  Delaware,  4T  e<  i^ 
»  Groves,  48. 
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The  law  of  1829  appeared,  at  the  time  eminently  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  i)eople,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  popular  will,  and  throwing 
the  responsibility  upon  those  having  children  to  educate  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  privilege  should  bo  used.  The  State  became  the 
patron  of  public  education,  and  shared  the  expense  thereof  with  the 
people;  but  time  brought  to  light  objectionable  points  in  the  system 
which  amendments  scarcely  removed.  The  law  was  amended  in  1830 
by  the  provision  that  no  school  district  should  raise  by  taxation  in  one 
year  more  than  $300.  Three  years  later  the  privilege  of  uniting  for 
school  puri)oses  was  given  to  adjacent  districts.  The  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting  was  changed  first  from  the  second  to  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  and  in  1845  to  the  first  Saturday  in  April.  The 
State  in  1835  oflfered  additional  encouragement  to  the  law  by  author- 
izing the  employment  of  the  lottery  scheme  to  raise  $100,000,  of  which 
$25,000  was  to  go  to  the  school  fund.  By  the  year  1833  more  than  133 
districts  had  been  organized  and  were  receiving  aid  from  the  fund. 
Of  these  61  were  in  New  Castle  County,  36  in  Kent,  and  36  in  Sussex. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  fund  was  insufficient.  The  districts 
were  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  so  the 
schools  declined.  Willard  Hall  and  other  friends  of  the  cause  again 
came  to  the  rescue  and  largely  by  means  of  educational  conventions, 
extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  secured  the  necessary  legislation 
and  gave  to  the  State  its  present  system. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 
"school  CONVENTION  OF  NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY." 

Educational  conventions  in  Delaware  were  organized  opportunely  for 
the  cause.^  In  1836  a  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  of  more 
than  $42,000,000  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  deposited  with  the  sev- 
eral States  in  proi)ortion  to  their  representation  in  Congress.  Owing 
to  financial  embarrassments  the  amount  finally  distributed  was  some- 
what less  than  $30,000,000.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  then  organ- 
ized (1837)  applied  their  share  of  the  deposit,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the 
public-school  fund,  and  eight  appropriated  the  whole  of  their  shares, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $9,855,134,  to  this  purpose.  Among  the 
latter  was  Delaware,  which  received  the  smallest  share.^ 

To  secure  this  surplus  for  school  purposes  prompted  the  friends  of 
education  to  summon  delegates  from  the  seventy-two  districts  of  New 
Castle  County  to  a  convention  at  Wilmington,  on  December  15, 1836. 
There  were  present  123  delegates  from  48  of  the  districts.  An  organi- 
zation was  effected,  with  Willard  Hall  as  president.    A  committee 

1  lu  the  preparation  of  this  section  the  writer  has  frequently  foUowed  Barnard 
(XVI,  1866,  369-372).  Groves,  Boone,  Scharf,  and  the  American  Almanac  have  also 
been  used. 

•  Boone's  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  91  j<^  i 
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was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  the  president  and  others,  to  request 
the  legislature  to  accept  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  to 
appropriate  the  income  thereof  to  the  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  improving  i)ublic  schools.  An  act  was  accordingty 
passed  on  the  22d  of  February  following,  dividing  the  revenues  of  tbo 
surplus  fund  equally  among  the  counties,  and  providing  for  its  appli- 
cation principally  to  school  purposes.  The  convention  resolved  before 
adjourning  that  an  annual  "School  convention  of  l^few  Castle  County'' 
should  be  held  in  Wilmington,  composed  of  two  or  more  delegates  from 
ea^h  district,  the  district  clerks  and  school  commissioners,  and  all  Mends 
of  popular  education.  Although  no  permanent  organization  was  effected 
and  no  constitution  was  adopted,  yet  this  convention  held  its  regular 
meetings  annually  for  twenty  years  and  rendered  the  cause  invaluable 
services.  "So  important  step  was  taken  without  its  sanction,  nor  wonld 
it  be  going  too  far  to  place  uponat  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
the  most  important  legal  measures  touching  education  during  that 
period. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  improvement  was  the  repugnance  of  thepeo- 
l)le  to  taxation.  Ignorant  and  poor  voters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  rich 
who  felt  no  direct  interest  in  education,  at  the  annual  meeting,  year 
after  year,  voted  down  taxes,  thus  depriving  those  desiring  to  edncato 
their  children  both  of  the  aid  of  the  State  ^id  of  the  assessable  prop- 
erty within  the  districts.  Instances  were  by  no  means  rare  of  childten 
of  a  whole  generation  being  in  this  way  deprived  of  all  school  privileges. 
Many  protests  against  such  shortughtedness  were  uttered  by  those  to 
whom  the  prosperity  of  the  State  seemed  indissolubly  united  ^vith  pub- 
lic education. 

In  1837  it  was  enacted  that  each  district  should  be  permitted  to  draw 
its  share  of  the  school  fund  by  raising  $25  by  taxation.  That  tiiis  tax 
might  be  raised  easily,  it  was  ordered,  in  1843,  that  its  collection  sbonld 
be  made  conjointly  with  other  taxes  and  not  by  special  collectors. 

Tim  KlBfiT  STATH  CONVESnOK. 

The  first  State  educational  convention  met  at  Dover,  in  January,  1843, 
to  discuss  the  existiug  school  law.  The  school  fund  at  this  time 
amounted  to  $183,000.  There  were  in  operation  182  schools,  with  6,148 
pupils.  Three  years  before  more  than  $32,000  was  expended  in  one 
year  for  schools. 

At  first  the  convention  agreed  to  offer  to  the  legislature,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  law,  a  proposition  to  lay  a  tax  of  at  least 
$50  on  each  district ;  but  this  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  r^'ected 
by  a  large  mjyority.  It  seemed  inconsistent  with  republican  principles 
that  taxation  for  school  purposes  should  be  compulsory,  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  general  views  in  ttie  following  words: 

The  report  of  the  Massachosetts  board  of  edncation  declares  that  the  cardinal  pnn-  < 
ciple  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  educational  system  is  that  all  the  cbildten  { 
of  the  State  shan  be  educated  hy  the  State.    Let  it  be  distinctly  remai^fied  tiiat  tfiis 
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is  not  tho  principle  of  our.school  system,  but  that  our  school  system  is  founded  upon 
the  position  that  the  people  must  cdticate  tl^eir  own  children,  and  that  all  the  State 
sbould  do  or  can  do  for  any  usofal  offect'  is  to  organize  them  into  communities,  so 
oato  aot  togi^tiierforthaf  purpose^  and  help  and  oncourage  them  to  act  efficiently. 
13Q:the  full  ext^mt  of  itB  powei  the  Stote  has  granted  t4iia  help  and  encouragement- 
by  fair,  div iaion r among. all  of  the  school  districts  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 
Tho  school  of  every  district  is  thus  in  the  power  of  its  school  voters;  they  can  have 
as  good  a  school  as  tfiey  please,  or  an  inferior  school,  or  no  school.  The  whole  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  thorn,  and  tho  measure  of  that  resiw)n»ibi1ity  is  the  welfhre 
or  calamity  of  all  the  children  of  tho  district. 

But  the  operation  of  this  principle  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  the 
weTvs  of  ita  3tat)ngest  adherents.  ^J^nl^J^D  and  again  iu  1S46,  in  order 
to  alioit  public  feeling  upon  i3xo'  sulyect^.  tlie  voter*  in  each  district 
vfero  urged  to  hold,  a  ax^ecial  meeting  to  consider  t^e  expediency  of 
legalizingra  g^ecaL^stem  of  taxationf  and,. although  no  change  was 
effbetedin  tim.  law^.therse  came  a  graduuL  revulsion  of  public  sentiment. 

The  aerviceof  the  school  convention  of  N^eiw  Gastle  County  to  educa- 
tion; in  thateounty  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  tunount  nused 
there  by  tax.  in  1J852  was  nearly  double  that  of  1832^.  while  in  Kent  and 
Sossexiti  had  increased  but  little  more  th^i  one-fifth,  and.  wa&actaially 
loaf^  than  in:  ld41«  LLld53  the  convention  attempted  tO'  remove  the 
imposit&on  of  schooL  taxes  beyond  the  domain  of  thG  district  by  ap* 
Xkointingr  a  committee  to  secure  l^e  passaf^eof  a^  law  authorizing  school 
taxes  in  !Kew  Gastle  County  to  be-levied^  like  oUier  tsuses,  without  vote 
o£  the  sehoeL  districts.^ 

Meanwhile^  public  sentiment  throughout  the^  State  was  increasing  in 
fsusroT  of  nemoving  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  beyond  the 
c^rioei^.  narrowness,  and  prejudices  of  tiie;  voter.. 

Although  the  chief  agent  (the  educational  convention)  in.  awakening 
tlii»  sentiment  was- jd)andoned.shortiyb^retiie  Givil  War,  its  influence 
lived  and  brought  about  the  prasage  of  tite  impoi^tsmt  act  of  1S61;. 

THE  ACT  OF  186h 

Tho  act  of  1861.  emphatically  made  it  the  dnty  '^of  the  school  committee  in  each 
of  tho  school  districts^  in  their  respective  oonnties,  in  each  and  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  aftiT  each  annua!  school  meeting,  to  assess  and  levy  in  each  of 
thoir  ro8X)ect4vo  school  districts  in  New  Castle  County,  the  sum-  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lju»;  in  each  of  the  school  districts  ofKent  County,  the  snm  of  one  hundred  dollars; 
in  each'  of  UkA  school  distriota  of  Sussex  County  tho  sum  of  tbirty  dollars,  to  be 
Implied  to  the  support  of  tho  schools  iji  their  districts/'  Further,  giving  each  dis- 
trict the  power  by  vote  to  raise  by  tax  more  than  the  amount  set  apart,  "  provided 
said  sum  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars,  exclusi\'o  of  the  amount  deaignati  d 
by  law."  Still  further  anthority  was  given  to  the  voters  to  raise  by  tax  "any  sum 
of  money  not  exceeding^ve hundred  dollars,  for  tbe  purpose  of  building  or  repairing 
a  schoolhomie  in  their  distribt/'^ 

The  imperbaiiee  of  &is^  act  can  aoarcely  be  overestimated,  iuasmuch 
aa  it  decided  for  tdl  time  that  no  child  could,  by  vote  of  the  district,  be 
deprived  of  ih&  opportunity  to  secure  a»  common  school  education.    In 


» Barnard,  XVI,  370.  « Groves,  49. 
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tracing  legislation  for  educational  purposes  to  this  point,  two  facts 
are  especially  noteworthy :  First,  that  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  schools  were  to  be  maintained  was  abridged  and  finally  removed 
from  the  voter;  second,  that  the  requirement  that  each  district  should 
raise  the  same  amount  as  the  State  donated  was  so  modified  that  finsdly 
only  the  sum  of  $25  was  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  school  fund. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  EARLY  CONVENTIONS. 

The  influence  of  the  educational  conventions  was  not  confined  to  the 
field  of  legislation.  They  understood  that,  however  great  the  power 
of  the  State,  it  can  not  do  everything.  It  can  serve  society  best  by 
stimulating  and  guiding  its  members  to  educational  salvation.  The 
subject  of  training  teachers  and  establishing  a  normal  school  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  meetings  of  the  convention,  but  after  an  adverse 
report,  in  1838,  from  Willard  Hall  and  others,  it  was  deemed  inexpedi- 
ent to  take  special  measures  in  that  direction.  But  they  passed  reso- 
lutions favoring  the  procuring  of  libraries,  the  formation  of  lyceums, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  New  York  Common  School  Assistant  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  examine  teachers  and  visit  schools;  aud 
efforts  were  made  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  board  of 
examiners  in  each  Hundred,  and  requiring  greater  strictness  in  the 
examination  of  teachers.  In  1844  the  question  of  a  State  superintend- 
ency  of  schools  was  rai8ed,but  indefinitely  postponed;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  formation  of  "  teachers'  societies  "  was  recommended.  A 
resolution  was  adopted,  in  1846,  "  approving  the  effort  makingby  apor- 
tion  of  the  colored  population  to  confer  upon  their  children  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  urging  upon  them  this  important  duty  as  a 
means  of  improving  their  moral  and  social  condition.^ 

October  14, 1847,  an  "  association "  of  the  teachers  of  New  Castle 
County,  called  together  by  the  convention,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  benefit,  but  was  soon  abandoned.  A  second  effort,  scarcely 
as  successful,  was  made  in  1854.  In  1850  and  later  years  unsuccessM 
attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  means  for  sustaining  a  school 
agent,  first  by  private  subscription  and  then  by  application  to  the  leg- 
islature. Attention  wa«  called  in  the  same  year  to  the  subject  of  school 
architecture,  and  the  improvement  of  the  school-houses  of  the  county 
was  made  a  prominent  object  of  the  convention. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  convention's  work  was  the 
president's  custom  of  appending  to  its  published  proceedings  remarks 
relating  to  the  action  of  the  convention  and  the  wants  of  the  public 
schools.  Willard  Hall  served  as  president  during  its  entire  history, 
except  in  1839  and  1840,  when  Br.  Arnold  Naudain  held  the  office,  and 
in  1847,  when  H.  F.  Askew  was  appointed.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
convention  was  held  in  1855. 
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There  were  at  this  time  236  districts  in  the  State  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  free  schools  were  in  operation,  with  10,230  pupils,  out  of  a  total 
white  population  of  71,169.  The  permanent  school  ftind  amounted  to 
$435,505.  From  this  source  and  private  contributions  $57,738.95  was 
received  and  $49,469.30  exi>ended  for  free  schools.  The  State  provided 
for  the  education  of  its  indigent  deaf  mutes  and  blind  childrenin  Phila- 
delphia institutions  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.^ 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  were  limited  and  did  not 
include  the  visitation  or  supervision  of  schools.  In  1853  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  the  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ent, with  a  definite  salary,  who  should  visit  the  districts  and  schools 
of  the  county,  collect  and  diffuse  information,  and  by  private  intercourse 
and  public  addresses  arouse  a  keener  interest  in  public  education. 
The  attempt  was  repeated  the  next  year  and  a  bill  was  drafted,  includ- 
ing other  proposed  amendments,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  senate. 
There  was  no  emolument  attached  to  the  office;  accordingly,  only  phil- 
anthropists took  it.  Willard  Hall  was  for  twenty  or  more  years 
8Ui>erintendent  in  New  Castle  County,  and  discharged  his  duties  so 
faithfully  as  to  evoke  the  oft-quoted  remark  that  under  him  "  the  care 
of  the  schools  was  paternal."  He  met  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
county;  discussed  methods  with  them;  carefully  examined  their  reports; 
classified  and  published  their  work  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution, 
thus  diffusing  throughout  the  county  information  which  increased  the 
interest  in  education.  In  spite  of  his  labors  he  was  not  as  successful 
as  he  had  hoped.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  lost  courage,  and  once 
remarked: 

The  stream  riees  bo  higher  than  its  source,  and  so  in  the  very  neighborhoods 
where  the  improving  influence  of  a  good  district  free  school  is  most  needed  there  it 
is  never  found. 

Willard  Hall  was  succeeded  in  the  superintendency  of  New  Castle 
County  in  1856  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimshaw,  who  made  a  full  rejwrt  upon 
tlie  condition  of  schools  to  the  next  convention.  The  publication  of  an 
educational  monthly,  the  Delaware  School  Journal,  was  begun  about 
the  same  time  under  his  editorship,  but  was  not  continued  beyond  a 
few  numbers  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  Other  county 
superintendents  were  Henry  W.  Patterson,  Dr.  Eobert  H.  Griffith, 
Samuel  M.  Harrington,  Peter  Eobinson,  Joshua  G.  Baker,  Joseph 
Smithers,  Simon  Spearman,  Charles  Marim,  Eobert  O.  Pennewill, 
William  Cannon,  Daniel  M.  Bates,  Willard  Saulsbury,  William  John- 
son, John  A.  Nicholson,  Jonathan  E.  Torbet.* 

*  Barnard,  i,  373.    The  statistics  given  are  for  1854. 

«  Scharf  (vol.  i,  446)  gives  the  above  list,  but  errs  in  the  statement  that  they  all 
were  Bui>erintendent8  in  New  Castle  Connty.  Some  w6re  in  Kent  and  some  in  Sus- 
aex  County.    See  American  Almanac,  1843,  p.  239. 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  ISffl. 

Tho  growing  intecest  iu  education  after  the  Civil  war  enlndnated  in 
a. mass  meeting  at  IXover^  Beoember  23, 1867,  called^'  fbr  a  mntaal  in- 
tiN*cliange  of  opinions;  to  receive  {md  discuss^  suggestions  of  improve- 
ments  in  the  existing  laws."  Many  prominent  men  were  present  and  its 
^^  proceedings^  wece  oondncted  wii^  signal  unanimity,  hannony,  and 
good  feeling.'^  A  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  general  school  codej 
which  should  express  the  alterations  desired,  reported  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  July  13, 1808.  They  recommended  changes  in 
and  additions  to  the  law  of  1829,  which  were  included^  with  but  two 
exceptions,^  in  "  The  New  School  Law  of  1875." 

The  result  of  tiie  labors  of  this  convention  was  presentod.  to  the  gen> 
eral  assembly  in  18G0  in  what  was  called  ^^  The  New  School  Law,"  and 
its  adoption  was  urged  in  vain.  Similar  efforts,  madaiu  1871  and  1873, 
met  the  same  fate,  but  the  friends  of  educaiaon.  only  urged  ihmi  cause 
with  greater  energy  until,  on  March  25,.  1875,  tiiey  secured  the  p&s* 
sage  of  "  The  Now  School  Law  of  1«75." 

The  condition  of  education  iu  Delaware  in  1870  appears  from  tlie 
census  of  that  year  to  have  been  as  follows: 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  125,015,  there  w«re  19^356  peisonaover 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  23,100  who  could  not  write. 
Out  of  a  school  population  (5-18  years)  of  40,807^  only  19^965  wero 
attending  school  in  the  previous  y,ear.  There  were  326  pubUo  schools, 
388  teachers^  17,835  pupils;  9  academic  institutions,  under  63  teachezs, 
and  containing  859  pupils.  (These  included  2  colleges^  witk  15  teach- 
ers— 7  male,.8  female— and  137  pupils,  of  whom  120  were.female.)  Then 
were  38  private  ^id  parochitd  schoohi,  with  69  teaohaos  and  1,8^ 
pupils. 

In  1872  there  were  330  public  schools  in  operation.  The  pennan^nt 
school  fund  amounted  to  $300,000  and  the  cost  of  publlo  sehods  iwai 
$200,000. 

The  following  dates^  msack  jeoita  in  whioh  acta  roiadng  tou  public 
education  were  passed  by  the  general  assembly  be&i>e  1870:  ITid^ 
1797, 1816, 1817^  1821, 1829, 1830, 1832, 1833, 1835, 1837,1862^  1^7, 1858^ 
1S61,  1867. 

OLD  TIME  SCHOOLS  ANB  SCHOOLMASTKES. 

The  condition  of  schools  and  the  character  of  the  teachers  ftom  182? 
to  1875  deserves  notice,  so  that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  improve* 

'  The  first  exception  related  to  the  mode  of  aMeasing  andooUecting  taxiesfor  sdhcoi 
purposes.  It  provided  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  taken  ont  of  the  hands  of  an 
uncertain  voter  and  transferred  to  a  hoard  of  school  commissioners  of  each  hundred 
district  and  town  district;  which  were  to  bo  subsUtnted  for  the  single  ge<^(XAphical 
school  districts.  The  second  exception  recommended  the  oppointiadul  a£  county 
superintendents  in  addition  to  a  Sta^  soperintendent*. 

'Barnard,  xxiv,  239. 
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meut  that  fcdlowed  in  tlie  wake  of  the,  law  of  1S75.    In  ISSd  Jtimed  H. 
Groves  said : 

Flily  years  ago  iheso  W€re  oot  moio  tkaa  twenty  eolKiolhouaos  in  the  State,  and 
thoae  \7er&  ownad  by  privoto  iiulivldaala^  Cbildreu  wore  taught  mostly  m  privitte 
koQfieSy  and  noa«  but  tbo  irealthiec  claflaes  cauld  afibrd  t»  any  great  extent  the 
exponsee  of  tuition.  The  number  of  chihljcen.  o£  school  age  waa  abont  15;000  in  a 
population  of  58,000.  The  branebes  taught  woro  -very  primary,  the  books  were  of 
the  crudest  IdjMi,  and  the  furniture  of  the  rudest  matezial  and  atracturo*  The  teoch- 
er»were  themaelveapoascased  of  limited  edueatioo,  and.  candidates  fbr  eoUegot  courses 
butr^ATo* 

The  coodition  of  sehools  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
wae  indeed  deplorable.    The  schoeliiottaes  were^  if  {M)S8iMe,  inferior  to 
tike  seho(^    ^Onr  ehorehes^  enr  clothes,  everything  bat  the  school- 
house  manifi^ftts  an  ageof  improvement,'^  wrote  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimshaw  in 
1855w    The  blef^est,  noisiest,  dnstiest  spot  in  the  district,  always  on  a 
pabUe  road,  generally  at  the  junction  of  twc^  was  ctiosen  after  excited 
dellbcratioiift,  and  upon  it  a  cabin  of  logs  or  unsmoothed  timber  was 
erected.    Few  sehoolhonses  had  porches,  and  not  one  in  fifty  epjoyed 
tibe  nnpardooable  luxury  of  a  shoe  scraper,  the  only  agent  which  could 
save  the  floor  on  stormy  days  from  assuming  the  color  and  texture  of 
the  HHuMy  pead.    The  houses  were  usually  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  district  pupife,  afid  so  ttiey  had  to  attend  by  turns;  the  girls 
mad  masdl  diildren  giving^  place,  as  winter  came  on,  to  the  big  boys. 
Bren  when  the  houses  were  large  enough  comfort  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  desks  were  either  arranged  around  the  walls,  giving 
the  teacher  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  his  scholars  and  turning  their 
&fi^  tewacds  the  tb^s  of  light,  unbroken  by  curtains;  or  they  were 
piaeed  back  to  back,  so  that  the  occupants,  not  infrequently  sweet- 
hearts, amused  themselves  and  their  neighbors  instead  of  studying. 
The  little  house  was  in  winter  a  microcosm  of  climates.    Prom  the  frigid 
comers  came  forth  at  frequent  intervals  the  cry  "  Teacher,  kin  I  go 
to  the  fireT'  followed  by  the  scuffling  of  cold  feet  as  they  made  their 
way  ta  thA  tcNrrid  zone  acound  the  heated  stove.^    Ventilation — and 
fireqoen^y  pneumonia — ^was  sikyrded  through  the  single  door  or  the 
upraised  windows.     Blackboards  were  few  and  small,  and  usually 
served  as  ornaments,  being  hung  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils.    Of 
globea,,nujneral  frames,  and  maps,  except  of  Delaware,  there  were  none 
ontside  of  Wilmington. 

A  untliMnDei  system  of  text-books  was  as  yet  a  <h'eam.      Comly's* 
Spelling  Book,  the  English  Eeader,  Murray^s  Grammar,  and  Pikers 
Arithmetic  were  used  more  than  other  books,  but  students  were  gen- 
ej^klly  s^  to  school  either  without  books  or  with  such  as  suited  the 
caprice  or  poverty  of  their  parents.^ 

^  Dr.  (jtffimibair  said,  in  1655,  '^I  found  in  one  sehool  with  43  nameaon  the  r>U,  the 
asparage^  attendance  in  ^rhieh  voa  27«  five  difitana^kiada  «f  nadisg  booJea,  and  t»rmi 
^SmnaakmaiA  of  anthiaetit»« 
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Rev.  Robert  W.  Todd  describes  a  typical  peninsolar  scboollionse  of 
the  thirties  as  follows: 

*  *  *  A  little  time  after  tbls  the  schoolhoaBe  at  Chinqnepin  '^as  completed. 
We  thought  it  very  fino  in  appearance  and  comfortahle  in  its  appointments.  It  was 
Airnished  with  a  writing  desk  on  either  side,  Instead  of  hut  one  as  heretofore,  so  that 
hoth  hoys  and  girls  could  write  at  the  same  time.  There  were  six  nice  slab  benches, 
three  each  for  hoys  and  girls,  hut  all  so  high  from  the  floor  that  the  smaller  children 
literally  went  to  roost  on  a  perch  whenever  they  sat  down.  *  *  »  This  new  school- 
house  was  furnished  with  a  large  ten-plate  stove  jin  the  center  of  the  room.  Alto- 
gether it  was  so  very  fine  that  there  was  much  competition  among  country  professors 
as  to  who  should  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  presiding  at  Chinquepin«^ 

Few  of  the  teachers  were  qualified  to  teach  even  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education.  One  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
in  Central  Delaware  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  writer  distinctly  remem- 
bers, was  given  to  such  ludicrous  mistakes  as  the  pronunciation  of 
picturesque  as  though  it  were  spelt  jnctureskew.  System  was  wanting  to 
most  of  them,  so  that  their  pupils  were  instructed  singly  and  not  in 
classes.  Thus,  not  unfrequently,  children  attended  school  for  four  or 
five  years  without  learning  to  read,  write,  and  "  cipher  ^  through  long 
division.  * 

Kev.  R.  W.  Todd  gives  the  following  graphic  picture  of  "  Old  time 
schools  and  schoolmasters  "  of  the  thirties  and  forties: 

Mr.  Marshall's  clean-shaven  face — for  only  rowdies  wore  hoards  in  those  good  M 
times — was  furrowed  over  with  many  wrinkles  of  henevolence  and  care;  and  the 
friction  of  many  anxious  years  had  polished  his  hald  head  until  it  had  hecome  i 
favorite  skating  rink  for  the  festive  house  fly.  One  Uttle  patch  of  iron-gray  hair 
remained  in  front  above  his  pug  nose,  which  was  combed  up  and  carefuUy  trained 
into  a  sort  of  drake-tail  ornament;  and  the  little  remaining  on  either  side  above  his 
ears  was  twisted  into  little  tufts,  sticking  out  at  right  angles,  and  giving  him  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  a  nondescript  animal  of  the  baboon  persuasion  with  three 
horns.  The  grotesque  effect  was  heightened  by  the  presence  of  an  inunense  pair  of 
brass-bowed  spectacles  which  alternately  bestrid  his  nose  and  adorned  his  bald  and 
glistening  pate,  all  fit  index  to  the  vast  library  of  knowledge  entombed  within  that 
venerable  skull. 

The  entire  curriculum  of  our  school  was  covered  by  the  three  cabalistio  letten 
E.  R.  R.,  understood  to  represent  the  three  great  sciences,  "  Readin',  Ritin',  and 
'Rithmetic."  The  three  G's — Grammar,  Geography,  and  G'ometry,  had  then  scarcely 
been  dreamed  of  as  ever  possible  to  be  taught  in  a  country  school.  It  was  not  until 
several  years  after — not  indeed  until  the  renowned  "  Chinqnepin  "  schoolhouso  had 
been  built  over  a  mile  away  on  the  road  to  "  Punch  HaU,"  that  we  ever  heard  of 
such  a  study  as  English  Grammar  or  Geography. 

The  Primer,  or  rather  a  primer — for  it  mattered  not  what  it  was  so  there  were  A, 
B,  Cs  in  it— was  the  text-book  most  in  demand  in  Mr.  MarshalPs  log-cabin  school 
♦    ♦    *    His  method  of  teaching  A,  B,  Cs  was  to  point  with  a  little  stick  he  kept  for 

>  Rev.  Robert  W.  Todd,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  published  in  1886,  "Methodism  of  the  Peninsula,"  from 
which  this  quotation  and  others  to  foUow  are  taken.  In  his  chapter  on  "Old  Time 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters''  he  gives  us  reminiscences  of  his  early  school  days,  which 
(he  assures  the  writer)  occurred,  as  far  as  he  recalls  them,  exactly  as  narrated.  The 
school  described  is  situated  in  Maryland,  but  so  near  the  Delaware  line  as  to  be  in 
nowise  different  from  the  average  Delaware  school  of  that  time. 
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the  purpose  to  each  letter  in  regular  order,  call  its  name,  and  require  us  to  pronounce 
the  name  after  him.  As  his  time  was  divided  between  pointing  to  the  letters  and 
watching  Billy  Wadman,  Dick  Sorden,  Bill  Daniel  Roe,  Sally  Price,  et  ah,  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  the  urchin  reciting  was  looking  anywhere  else  than  at 
the  alphabetical  forms  pointed  out  and  called  in  turn  by  the  master  himself.  It 
required  most  of  the  winter  for  many  of  us  to  learn  to  distinguish  these  diflferent 
signs  of  sound. 

As  a  general  rule  scholars  were  not  permitted  to  attempt  reading  until  they  had 
mastered  the  spelling  book,  even  to  the  long  words  like  "concatenation,  hiero- 
glyphically,"  etc. ;  and  our  next  teacher  invented  a  test  word  it  was  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  master  before  he  could  take  up  the  initial  reading  lessons  about  the 
wren,  the  robin  redbreast,  and  the  lion.  This  test  word  was  honorifticahilitudeandi' 
iatihuaque !  When  the  pupil  could  repeat  and  spell  this  huge  medley  of  nonsense, 
Ij^oing  back  at  each  syllable  and  pronouncing  up  to  and  including  the  last  syllable 
spelled  in  regular  order  without  a  hitch  or  blunder  until  he  reached  the  towering 
conclusion,  he  was  graduated  t<^peading.  ^ 

After  mastering  the  few  reading  lessons  in  the  speller  the  next  book  in  order  was  the 
introduction  to  the  "English  Reader,"  and  after  that  the  "English  Reader,"  provided 
the  pupil  could  conveniently  secure  them.  *  *  *  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  arrange  his  pupils  in  classes;  and  consequently  each  one  must  needs  be 
heard  separately.  The  time  being  limited  and  the  books  generally  of  a  grade  too  di  fltt- 
cult  for  beginners,  to  facilitate  matters  Master  Marshall  usually  read  aloug  ahead  of 
the  scholar,  sentence  by  sentence  or  a  few  words  at  a  time,  the  pupil  repeating  after 
him  in  drawling  style  as  correctly  as  a  parrot.  ♦  *  *  In  like  manner  the  begin- 
ner in  mathematics  was  plunged  headlong  into  the  profundities  of  Pike's  Arithmetic, 
two-thirds  of  whose  examples  involving  money  values  were  stated  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  *  *  *  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  said,  could  "do  all  the  sums  in  the 
'rithmetic."  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  veritable  Pythagoras  at  "figgerin."  He  was, 
withal,  very  obliging  to  show  his  scholars  how  by  "  doing  the  sum ;"  but  he  never  ox- 
plained  it.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  could,  having  learned  arithmetic,  as  he 
taught  it,  simply  by  rote.  »  *  *  While  Master  Marshall's  hickory  rods  wore  gen- 
erally innocent  ornaments,  Mr.  Wilson's  ^  furniture  in  that  interesting  line  was  brought 
into  constant  requisition  and  needed  to  be  almost  daily  replenished.  Neither  nation- 
ality, age,  sex,  nor  "previous  condition  of  servitude"  exempted  any  scholar  who  was 
thought  to  have  forgotten  or  disobeyed  some  rule;  but  I  really  believe  his  liberal 
use  of  the  rod  was  inspired  by  conscientious  convictions  of  duty.  «  *  *  i  sol- 
emnly aver  that  for  many  of  the  floggings  I  received  from  this  devoted  friend  and 
teacher,  averaging  nearly  one  per  diem  for  a  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  discover 
any  cause,  and  he  was  too  quiet  and  dignified  to  explain.  Again  and  again,  as  I  sat 
xmconscioua  of  violating  any  of  Master  Wilson's  rules,  the  hickory,  pitched  with  the 
unerring  aim  of  an  aborigine,  would  roll  from  my  person  rattling  down  upon  the  floor. 
That  performance  meant  a  notification  that  it  was  now  my  interesting  duty  to  take 
that  switch  back  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  stand  to  receive  the  chastisement  sup- 
posed to  be  needed  for  my  intellectual  development.  Sometimes,  my  next  neighbor 
on  the  slab  being  involved  in  the  misdemeanor,  real  or  imaginary,  we  wore  both 
required  for  the  service  of  returning  the  projectile  to  the  battery,  one  at  each  end; 
but  on  arriving  the  handle  end  was  relinquished  to  Master  Wilson  and  we  twain 
became  active  partners  at  the  other  end. 

>  The  writer  found  appended  to  the  proof  the  following  interesting  verification  by 
the  proof-reader  of  this  paragraph:  "J.  N.  Hall,  83  years  of  age,  one  of  the  readers 
In  the  Government  Printing  Office,  distinctly  remembers  spelling  a  test  word  similar 
to  that  above  mentioned  by  syllables  in  his  younger  days,  thus :  Ho-no*-ri-fiMja- 
bi-li-tu-ni-te-tat-and-a-bus-que,  repeating  the  proounciation  of  each  syUable  to 
the  completion  of  the  word,  and  can  do  it  to-day  as  readily  and  rapidly  as  in  his 
youth."  ^  I 

«Mr.  Wilson  was  Master  Marshall's  successor.  Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 
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THE  LAW  OF  1875— SYNOPSIS.* 

State  nperintendent — ^A  State  superintendent  i«,  by  this  law,  te  be  appeintBd 
snnnally  bj  the  governor,  '^  to  bold  bie  office  one  year  er  nntil  bis  saeeetBorsfasH 
in  like  manner  be  appointed.^  His  daties  are  to  risit  ey^y  sebeol  in  the  State  enee 
a  year,  noting  in  a  book  tbo  modes  of  discipline,  goTomment,  and  plans  ef  tBStroe- 
tion  in  nsc;  to  advise  iritb  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  for  the  adyancemoitof 
their  pupils;  to  examine  all  that  may  desire  to  teach;  to  hold  a  teaoben^  instltat« 
in  each  of  the  connties  at  least  once  a  year,  of  at  least  three  days'  session^  for 
imparting  information  and  having  a  genernl  interchange  of  views  of  teach^v  » to 
the  wants  of  the  varions  schools ;  to  report  in  writing  to  the  governor  en  tiie  fissi 
Tnesday  in  December  in  each  and  every  year  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  make 
such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  he  may  think  proper  in  regard  to  a  tbor- 
ongb  completion  of  the  system. 

State  hoard  of  education, — ^Tho  president  of  Delaware  College,  secretary  of  Btate^ 
State  anditor,  and  State  superintendent  comprise  the  State  board  of  edacatioB. 
The  president  of  Delaware  College,  by  virtue  of  bH  office,  is  president  of  the  heart 
and  the  anditor  is  secretary  of  the  same.  The  latter  officer  receives  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  The  other  members  receive  ne^ pay.  The  dnties of  tl» 
board  are  to  determine  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools;  to  issue bbuikB 
and  forms  for  diHtribution  to  the  local  commissioners,  and  to  demand  returns  to  bo 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  to  hear  all  appeals  and  determine  finally  all  matten  of 
controversy  between  commissioners  and  teachers. 

Teaohera, — ^AU  teachers  are  required  to  have  a  certificate  firom  the  State  saperia- 
tendent,  countersigned  by  the  county  treasarer  in  the  county  issned,  npon  tiie  ps/- 
ment  of  two  dollars,  said  certificate  setting  forth  his  er  her  proficiency  in  ^m  eon- 
mou  English  branches;  to  make  out  and  hand  to  the  commissioners  of  the  districi  • 
report  settinir  forth  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school  dnring  the  quarter, 
the  text-books  used  and  branches  taught. 

Revenue, — The  manner  of  mising  revenue  is  the  same  as  in  the  old  law,  except  that 
in  Sussex  County  each  school  district  is  required  to  raise  by  taxation  not  less  titan 
sixty  dollars  annually,  instead  of  thirty,  as  formerly,  and  in  Newcastle  CmxDitj  sue 
hundred  dollars  instead  of  seventy-five  as  formerly. 

In  1879  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  act  of  1875  requiring  the  enperintendnt 
to  issue,  as  occasion  demanded,  three  grades  of  certificates,  known  as  the  first  grade, 
good  for  three  years ;  the  second,  for  two  years;  and  the  third,  for  one  year.  Hatn* 
also  granted  the  privilege  of  issuing  temporary  permits  to  teachers  to  teach  for  HMf 
days,  when  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

The  act  of  1875,  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis,  did  not  abrogate  the  free  sehool 
law  of  1829,  but  merely  supplemented  it. 

JAMBS  H.  GBOVBir. 

The  first  State  superintendent  nnder  the  new  law  was  James  H. 
Groves,  who  served  flrom  1875  to  1882.  He  proved  to  be  a  well- 
equipped,  enthusiantic  oflBcer,  and  a  very  important  factor  iu  the 
success  of  the  new  law.  He  thought  the  true  function  of  public  edueft- 
tion  is  to  prepare  the  average  man  for  the  duties  erf  citizeftshipk  "We 
should,  therefore,'^  says  he  in  his  first  annual  report,  ^^  give  our  utmost 
efforts  to  still  further  enlighten  i^blic  sentiment,  not  by  teachiss 
through  coercive  legislation  that  mtmmum  bonum  irf  fta  educatioA  i0 
naerely  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  thtit  it  is  the  du^  rf 

^  History  ef  Ftee  Soliools  of  Delaware  by  J.  H.  C^vvs. 
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tW  State  to  make  amplfi  provision,  not  only  for  the  thorough  education 
of  the  wb^  peoplOi  but  that  every  individual^  whatever  his  circum- 
stances, may  have  the  fullest  and  freest,  opportunity  to  reemve  that  sort 
of  an  educational  training^tha^  will  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." He  opposed  compulsory  education  and  favored  the  frequent 
examination  of  teachers.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  persistent  visitor 
to  the  schools  ^id  frequently  spoke  of  this  duty  as  the  most  important 
one  in  the  ^[>here  (^  a  superintendent  of  free  schools.  Ws  manage 
meat  of  the  teachers'  institutes  which  Ixe  organized  brought  them  suc- 
cess &om  the  beginning. 

The  new  law  seems  to  have  sprung  into  public  favor  at  the  outset^ 
for^  in  his  first  annual  report,  the  superintendent  says: 

1  ap  happy  tcr  state,  after  witnes^ng  the  wakings  of  oiur  new  aystem  for  ooe  faU 
year  and  a  part  of  the  Becond,  that  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  bettor  in  our 
public  schools. 

During  the  first  year  370  schools  were  operated  under  430  teachers, 
of  whom  266  were  men  and  164  women ;  21,587  children  were  in  attend- 
ance, with  an  average  of  58  to  each  school.  The  total  cost,  including 
State  appropriations  and  district  taxes,  was  $216,225.40. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  was  derived  from  the  elevation  of  the 
grade  oi  work  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Previous  to 
1875  the  only  requirement  fbr  teaching  was  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
mittee,*  The  new  law  compelled  the  applicant  for  a  school  to  have  his 
fitness  stamped  by  the  approval  of  a  competent  examiner. 

Great  difficulty  was  fi>r  a  time  experienced  in  persuading  school  com- 
mittees to  improve  their  old  buildings  or  construct  new  ones.  In  the 
seventh  annual  repcwrt,  December  1, 1882,  the  superintendent  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  following  forcible  way:  "  What  we  need,  per- 
haps mOTe  than  anything  else,  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
better  school  accommodations.  A  majority  of  our  school  buildings  are 
Rofit  fer  the  purposes  for  whiell  they  are  used.  They  are  flimsily  con- 
stracted,  wretchedly  arranged,  built  on  small  lots  and  in  low  places, 
and  contribute  in  no  respect  to  the  comfort  of  the  children.'^  From 
this  time,  however,  public  sentiment  was  aroused,  and  during  the  years 
1883  and  1884  more  than  $129,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  better 
and  more  commodious  scho(4  buildings.  In  1885  and  1886  more  than 
$125,000  was  expended  for  the  same  purpose,  and  since  that  time  the 
imiprovemeAt  iu  this  line  bas  been  so  constant  that  almost  every  town 
lias  BOW  a  new  and  exeeBent  sehool  building. 

Oa  April  4,  1881,  an  act  was  x>assei  authorizing  the  governor  to 
appoint  an  assistant  superintendent  for  the  term  of  one  year.    The 

*  The  principal  of  the  pvirate  aoHooI  whicfe  the  writer  attended  in  1872-7S  was  re- 
gard^ OB  a  great  sclli>l{u>  hj  tJl  ike  good  people  in  and  near  the  villitge.  He  vraa 
sometimes  soHeited  to  examine  t^plicants  for  positions  in  the  dietrict  schools  there- 
aboots.  I  ranemher  thai  the exauHnatian  in  English  grammar  on  sA  least  one  ocGa«< 
noa  waft  atmest  eempreheeded  by  the  reqnest  that  the  condidaFte  should  parse  tii» 
'«  Joltt.  Soitiiy  ^)e  hkM»k8Batb,  th^es  hesses."^ 
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State  superiutendent  was  to  receive  $1,500  and  liis  assistant  $800. 
The  State  superintendent  wa«  requested  to  purchase  all  the  school- 
books  needed  in  the  State  at  the  least  cost  and  to  sell  the^ame  to  the 
clerks  of  the  respective  districts  at  cost.  The  clerks  were  ordered  to 
sell  the  books  to  the  children  at  cost  plus  expense  of  carriage,  and  to 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  latter  waa 
required  to  give  bond  of  $1,500  that  he  would  keep  a  faithful  aceoimt 
of  the  money  received  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the  State  treasurer. 
The  law  was  afterwards  amended  so  as  to  place  the  final  distribution 
of  books  in  the  hands  of  retail  merchants  in  the  various  districtB,  whose 
stores  were  made  the  State  depositories.  The  State  fixed  the  price  of 
the  books,  a  fair  commission  being  allowed  to  the  retailer.  Henry  C.  Car- 
penter was  the  first  and  only  assistant  superintendent  under  this  law. 

THOMAS  N.  WILLIAMS. 

Thomas  K.  Williams  was  appointed  supeiintendent  in  1883,  and 
Henry  0.  Carpenter  was  reappointed  assistant  superintendent.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  had  for  some  time  been  intimately  associated  with 
public  education  in  the  State,  and  their  appointment  evoked  general 
commendation.  During  their  term  of  oflice  the  advance  of  public  edu- 
cation was  general  and  continuous.  New  buildings  were  constructed, 
better  qualified  teachers  were  employed,  new  methods  were  adopted, 
the  county  institutes  increased  in  usefulness,  a  legislative  appropria- 
tion of  $100  having  been  secured  for  each  of  them  through  the  eflforts 
of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Carpenter.  Sussex  County  was  redistricted 
by  a  committee,  consisting  of  "three  judicious  persons'^  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State. 

Superintendent  Williams  remarks  in  his  report  issued  December  1, 
1884: 

Considered  as  a  growth  of  ten  years,  the  Delaware  system  of  tree  schools  is  a 
most  gratifying  work.  Never  before  has  public  sentiment  been  so  strong  in  favor  of 
the  support  of  free  public  schools  as  to-day.  The  press  of  the  State  is  a  unit  in  their 
favor. 

THE  LAW  OF  1887— SYNOPSIS. 

The  law,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis,  was  passed  April  4, 

1887: 

Sec.  1.  State  auperintendency  abolished. — The  offices  of  State  and  assistant  State  sn- 
perintendent  of  free  schools  are  abolished  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
tbe  present  incumbents^  and  in  lien  thereof  county  superintendents  are  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  county  superintendents, — County  superintendents  shall  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  well  qualified  for  the  office  by  their  mental  and  scholarly 
attainments.  Their  term  of  office  is  to  be  one  year.  They  shall  be  residents  of  tbe 
county  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  continue  such  during  their  term  of  office. 

Skc.  3.  Duties  of  county  superintendents. — The  superintendent  shall  visit  each  school 
within  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed  at  least  twice  a  year,  each  visit  to  bo  of 
not  less  than  two  hours'  duration,  provided  said  school  is  kept  open  at  least  eight 
months  each  year.    He  shall  note  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  the  number 
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of  scholars,  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  grounds,  aud  appurtenances,  the  quail- 
tication  and  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  conduct  and  standing  of  the  scholars,  the 
method  of  instruction,  and  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools.  In  the 
visits  of  the  superintendent  to  the  schools,  he  shall  advise  with  the  teachers  respec- 
tively, and  give  them  such  instructions  in  regard  to  discipline  and  teaching  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  withdraw  any  teacher's 
certificate  upon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  directions  of  the  superin- 
tendent, subject,  however,  to  an  appeal,  as  in  other  cases.  He  shall,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  strive  to  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  interest  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  entire  time,  ho  shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  or  pursue  any  other  calling. 

Sec.  4.  Teachers*  examinations  and  certificates. — The  superintendent  shall  examine  all 
persons  who  apply  to  him  fbr  that  purpose,  and  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  county 
for  which  he  is  superintendent,  and  any  one  interested  may  attend  such  examination, 
which  may  be  oral,  or  by  printed  or  written  questions,  or  partly  by  each  method. 
These  examinations  may  be  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  superintendent  may  ap- 
point. Each  applicant  who  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  be  found 
qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arith- 
metiCy  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  elements  of  rhet- 
oric, algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy,  shall  be  recommended  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  a  first-grade  certificate,  good  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  the  sux>erintendent  for  cause  to  be  approved  by  said  board.  Everj'  ap- 
plicant who  is  of  good  moral  character  and  who  shall  in  examination  answer  ninety 
per  centum  of  all  questions  asked  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arith- 
metic, wrritten  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  English 
grammar,  shall  receive  from  the  superintendent  a  second-grade  certificate,  which 
shall  be  good  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  for  cause  to  be  approved  by  said 
l>oard.  If  any  such  applicant  fail  to  answer  ninety  per  centum  of  the  questions 
asked  in  examination  in  the  branches  mentioned  for  a  second-grade  certificate,  but 
shall  answer  at  least  sixty  per  centum  thereof,  he  shall  receive  from  the  superintend- 
ent a  third-grade  certificate,  which  shall  be  good  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked 
for  cause.  Any  applicant  having  been  refused  a  certificate  may  appeal  to  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  superintendent  shall  also  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  cer- 
tificates granted  by  him,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
"whom  granted. 

Sec.  5.  Comiyensation  of  county  superintendents, — Each  one  is  to  receive  $1,000  per 
annom. 

Sec.  6.  Employment  of  teachers^ — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  school  commissioners 
of  any  school  district  to  employ  as  teacher  any  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  county  wherein  said  district  is  located,  and  any  one 
so  employed  shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever. 

Sec.  7.  Reports  of  county  superintendents. — These  are  to  be  made  annually  in  writing 
to  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  not  to  furnish  text-hooks, — The  superintendents  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  of  the  school  books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Sec.  9.  State  board  of  education, — The  secretary  of  state,  president  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege, and  the  three  superintendents  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  constitute  a  State 
board  of  education  for  this  State,  which  shall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
in  each  and  every  year  in  the  capitol  at  Dover  at  two  (2)  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  act  as  secretary  of  said  board  of  education.  The  presi- 
dent of  Delaware  College  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  bo  president  of  said  board  of 
education.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  hear  appeals  and  determine  finally 
all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  or  any  applicant 
for  a  certificate  and  the  superintendents  or  commissioners,  and  between  school  corn- 
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missioned  and. teachers.  Tho  Stato  board  of  eduoatioji  ahall  detexmlnfi  what  tei^ 
boolcs  arc  to  be  uAod  in  free  acbooU  of  this  State;  it  shall  iMBuo  an.  nnifonn  serioi  of 
blanks- for  the. use  o£  teachers,  and  shall  reqiiise  all  records  to.  be  kept  and  returns 
to  be  made  according  to  these  formSk  The  membcra  of  the  State  board  of  euucatioa 
shall  receive  no  salary  or  compensation,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thereof.. 

Sec.  10.  Ilepori  of  Hts  j^reaideul  of  the  State  board  ofedacation, — ^This  officer  is  to 
make  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor,  in  writing,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  $25. 

Seo.  12.  Teachers'  inatUutea, — Each  superintendent  provided  for  in  this  aot  shall 
hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent  at  least  once 
a  year  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  at  which  time  all  the  teachers-  of  the  county 
shall  attend,  unless  unavoidably  detained,  at  whidi  time  the  superintendent  shall 
g^vaall  the  information  to  teachers  within  hiji  power,  and  such  other,  instmotioas 
as  he  may  deeui^  advisable  for  tho  advancement  of  education^  and  have  a.  geoexal 
interchange  of  views  of  teachers  aato  the  wanta  of  the  various ^achoola. 

In  a  subsequent  section,  provision  is  made  for  a  fond  of  $100,.  for  the  expenses  of 
each  county  institute. 

The  above  act  does  not  apply  to  any  school  or  school  district  managed  by  an  incor- 
porated board  of  education,  unless  by  special  request  of  said.boardi 

The  following  act  was  added  Apiii  12, 1S»7 : 

Provision  shall  be  made  unmediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  by  tile  school 
commissioners  and  local  school  boards  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  public  schools 
receiving  aid  from  the  school  fund  of  the  Stato  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  tho  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system,  such  instruction  to  be  giveu  orally  in  primary  schools  whero- 
Xmpils  can  not  read. 

No  certificate  shall  be  granted  any  person  to  teach  in  tlie  public  schools  of  tits 
State  of  Delaware  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
who  has  not'  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  physiology  aad^  hygiene,  wit^ 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  nlisohollc  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system." 

PRESENT  STATUS  QV  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1887  the  governor  appointed  thrtt 
CQunty  superintendents,  as  follow^^  M^erman  Bessey  fop  "Sbw  Gastie 
County,  Levin  Irving  Handy  for  Kent  County,  and  James  H.  Wartffcr 
Sussex  County.  These  gentlemen  were  among  the  foremost  teachers 
of  the  State  and  filled  their  new  positions  creditably.  They  were  fol- 
lowed in  1891,  respectively,,  by  H.  D;  Grriffin,  G.  G.  Tiudai,  and  J^  CL 
Gray.  These  gentlemeli  also  have  proved  to  be  MtiiMl andsnccessfiil 
officers.  On  May  25, 1893,  Mr.  Gray  resigned  office  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eoman  Tammany  of  the  Lewes  public  schools.  We  have  it  on 
tho  authority  of  the  jiresident  of  Delaware  College  tha*  the  plan  of 
county  superintendents  has  commended  itself  by  more  ihsai  fonr  yean' 
successful  experience^  so  tbat  it  would  be  unwise  to  tiiink  now  of  swF 
other  system.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  of  office  of  the 
county  superintendents  is  too  short,  their  salary  too  small,  and  the 
standard  of  admission  to  that  office  to©  low.    Moreover,  tho  appoint^ 


>  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  EdocaUon,  ISSGr^y.pp.  120-123. 
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mant  of  tlie  sapeiinteiideiits  by  the  gpvernor  plunges  tho  sacred  cause 
of  public  education  too  deep  into  tiie  uncleaa  watars  of  Delaware  poli- 
tics.* 

Tbo  general  assembly  in  1801  passed  an  act  to  provide  free  text-books 
j&)r  all  public  schooL  pupils. 

'Ike  school  law  ma^es  too  gi^eat  a  distinction  between  second-grade 
and  third-grade  certificates.  Delaware  should  also  grant  life  certifi- 
cates and  should  follow  the  example  of  Kew  York  in  reciprocity  in 
life  certificates  with  other  States. 

The  professional  normal  diplomas  of  other  States  should  be  recog- 
nised in  Delaware.  Eree  trade  in  normal  diplomas  would  encourage  an 
exodus  of  good  teachers  to  Delaware.  The  adoption  of  the  "hundred, 
system,'^  by  which  all  the  districts  in  each  hundred  would  be  cons^- 
dated  into  one  school  district,  would  solidify  the  public  school  system 
and  do  much  to  bring  the  most  illiterate  localities  up  to  the  staudai;d. 
There  never  can  be  unity  in  the  school  system  and  satisfactory  reports 
of  tJio^  progress  of  public  education  as  long  as  the  incoriwrated  school 
boards-  remain  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendents. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  better  method  of  collecting  statistics.  A 
uniform  series  of  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  each  teacher  would  be  a 
decided  advantage.  A  census  of  the  school  population  should  be 
taken  every^two  years,  for  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  per- 
centage of  Hie  children  of  school  age  are  attending  school. 

Above  all,  higher  salaries  should  be  paid.  This  throws  out  educa^ 
tional  fosmls  by  attracting  capable  teachers  with  modem  methods* 

The  new  school  law  went  into  effect  in  1875.  During  the  first  year 
the  diebursementa  for  public  schools  amounted  to  $216,225.49;  in  1878, 
to  $216,540  J  in  1884,  to  $213,104wl5;  in  1886,  to  $246,600.62.  During 
the^first  year  430  teachers  were  employed,  at  a  cost  of  $114,027.48;  in 
1880,  423  teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $138,818.97;  in  1886,  635  teachers,  at  a 
cost  of  $178,085.97. 

The  failure  of  tSie  incorporated  school  boards,  which  are  outside  the 
jarifidictibn  of  the  county  superintendents,  to  render  ftdl  reports  and 
tlio  lack  of  a  unifoian  method  of  collecting  statistics  made  it  impos- 
sible for  HA  to  obtain  satisfactory  data  from  the  biennial  report  of  1888.- 
We  were  compelled,  therafore,^to  revert  to  the  report  of  the  last  Stat« 

» In  this  connection  it  is  interestinic  to  note  the  custom  in  other  States.  Delaware 
uid  Florida  acca  tlie^oDljr  States  in  which  the  oonnty  soperinteudents  are  appointed 
[>y  the  governor.  In  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  they  aro  appointed  hy 
she  State  hoard.  Tho  county  hoard  electa  them  in  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
in»,  and  Indiana;  the  school  directors,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tbe  township  superin- 
tendents, in  VenzKmt;  They  are  elected  at  the  general  election  in  tho  following 
^tat«»:  CaUfoTni%  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Misdouri,  Nebraska^  Nevada, 
^ew  Yorte>  Oregon,  Skmth  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  All  of  these 
jinoB  aro  Sttpcrior  to  the  Delawuro  system.  (Boone's  Education  in  the  United 
)tates»  115.) 

3  Biennial  report  imaed  Decombar  31,  1888. 
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siiperinteiulent,  issued  in  1886,  for  the  following  statistics  coucernin 
the  condition  of  public  education  in  1886.  There  were  then  in  tl 
State  422  districts ;  5G2  schools ;  average  number  of  months  taught  wj 
8,42;  whole  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages 
6  and  21  was  38,468;  whole  number  of  white  children  enrolled  in  tl 
public  schools  was  29,421 ;  average  number  of  white  children  enroUi 
in  each  district  was  08;  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  t] 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  635  (57  per  cent  of  these  were  womer 
average  monthly  salary  of  each  was  $32.40;  average  age  of  eafh  w 
24,9  years. 

The  total  cost  of  public  education  in  Delaware  iu  1886  it 
$222,130.16;  total  value  of  public  school  property  was  §733,032. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  fi 
schools  of  Delaware  for  the  period  ending  December  30,  1890: 

Table  1. — Schools  for  white  children. 


Counties. 


Wilrain^n  (city) 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Total 


1 

^ 

Average 

a 

mODtbly  saiaiy. 

a  © 
1 

1 

* 

s 
g 

1 

i 

s 

1 

10,  491 

8,033 

6, 512 

23 

7,210 

158 

31,600 

$145.00 

145.19 

6,257 

5,049 

2,722 

85 

4,843 

113 

22.600 

44.91 

S4.12 

7,251 

6,024 

4,002 

97 

5.820 

133 

23.^0 

0,590 

7,672 

4,562 

162 

7,420 

201 

27,  735 

33.52 

30.20 

33.580 

26,  778 

16,  798 

367 

25,  293 

605 

105,  875 

Table  2. 


Coil  u  ties. 

Value  of 

ecbool 
buildings. 

Value  of 

school 
ground*. 

Tala 
school 

Wilminffton  (city) 

1319.000 
76, 150 
91, 336 
62,460 

$124,037 
25,140 
14, 810 
5,758 

^9 

Kew  Ciistle 

iJ* 

Kent ?.. 

10,8 

Snesex ...••... 

h 

Total 

548,946 

169,745 

n,* 

Table  3. 


The  following  recent  statistics  are  taken  from  Census  Bulletin 
April  20,  1891: 


DELAWARE. 


1880,  population 146,  608 

18D0,  population 168,493 

Gain  of  popiilation  . .  .per  cent. .       14. 93 


Enrolled  in  puhlic  schools S^ 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 31, 

Gain    of   enrollment    in    public 

schools percent..     1* 

The  statistics  for  the  public  schools  of  Delaware  are  from  the  manuscript  repor 
A.  N.  Raub,  president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  parochial  Bchools 
Catholic. 
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Puhlio  schools  of  Delaware  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1890, 


Teachers. 

PupiU. 

-< 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Counties. 

i 

1 

N 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

ci 

1 

The  State. 

701 

605 

187 

418 

06 

86 

60 

31,434 

26,778 

13,228 

13,560 

4,656 

2,348 

2,308 

Kent 

163 
309 
229 

133 
271 
201 

40 
18 
120 

03 

253 

72 

80 
88 
28 

16 
5 

15 

14 
33 
13 

7,525 
15,105 
8,804 

6,024 
13, 082 
7,672 

2,046 
6,462 
3,080 

3,078 
6,620 
3.852 

1,601 
2,023 
1,132 

780 

1,005 

563 

721 

Kew  Castle 

SnSSOX  ......    r  r   .  . 

1,018 
609 

SUHMARY  OP  PRIVATE  AND  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  REPORTED  TO  MARCH  6,  1891. 


Schools: 

Private 

Parochial... 


65 


62 


1.126 
1,712 


1,712 


617 
840 


476 
872 


133 


56 


77 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

All  money  appropriated  to,  or  invested  for,  "the  fund  for  establishing  schools  in 
the  State  of  Delaware"  mnst  belong  to  *'  the  school  fund  of  iho  State  of  Delaware," 

The  State  treasurer  for  the  time  being  is  the  trustee  of  this  fund,  with  power  to 
receive,  sue  for,  and  recover  any  money  or  property  bequeathed,  given,  or  belonging 
to  said  fund.  He  is  to  vote  as  holder  of  any  stocks  belonging  to  said  funds;  to  lease 
any  real  estate  devised,  given,  or  belonging  thereto,  for  terms  not  exceeding  8  years ; 
to  distrain  for  and  collect  the  rents  thereon  accruing,  and  to  improve  and  manage 
such  estate  as  may  be  proper. 

The  public  faith  is  solemnly  pledged  for  the  faithful  appropriation  of  aU  bequests 
or  gifts  to  said  fund,  towards  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge 
as  belong  to  a  good  English  education.  No  part  of  said  fund  may  he  applied  to  any 
academy,  college,  or  university. 

The  trustee  of  the  school  fund  must  annually,  upon  settling  his  account  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  publish  the  particulars  of  such  settlement,  and  mention 
the  name  of  any  person  who  has  made  a  gift  or  bequest  to  said  fund,  with  the  amount. 

Other  sources  of  the  fund  are :  The  proceeds  of  marriage  and  tavern  licenses ;  one- 
fourth  of  aU  the  money  arising  from  licenses  for  auctioneering;  foreign  life-insurance 
agency ;  vending  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  by  samples ;  keeping  of  traveling 
Jacks  or  stallions ;  keeping  eating  houses ;  taking  photographs ;  acting  as  brokers ; 
real-estate  agency;  exhibiting  circuses;  practicing  jugglery;  selling  vinous,  spirit- 
uous, or  malt  liquors ;  also  one-fourth  of  the  money  from  fees  on  commissions  issued 
to  prothonotaries,  clerks  of  the  peace,  recorders  of  deeds,  clerks  of  the  orphans'  court, 
and  sheriffs.  These  and  all  other  moneys  or  property  given,  appropriated,  or  belong- 
ing to  said  fund  are  dedicated  to  public  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware.^ 

In  1829  the  annual  accretions  to  the  fund  since  the  passage  of  'Hhe 
marriage  and  tavern  license  act''  of  1796  amounted  to  $158,160.15. 
After  1829  the  interest  of  this  sum  and  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
sale  of  marriage  and  tavern  licenses  were  annually  disbursed  to  the  free 
schools  of  the  State. 

By  act  of  Congress  passed  June  23, 1836,  authorizing  the  deposit 
with  the  States  of  the  surplus  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


'  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1885-86,  p.  71. 
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States,  the  sam  of  $286,751.49  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Delaware.* 
The  general  assembly  immediately  directed  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
school  fund.    The  school  fund  in  1889  was  invested  as  follows: 

5,000  shares  Farmers'  Bank  stock,  at  $36  per  share $180,000 

2,439  shares  Farmers'  Bank  stock,  at  $50  per  share 121,960 

37  shares  National  Bank  of  Delaware  stock,  at  $465  per  share 17, 2(6 

114  shares  Bank  of  Smyrna  stock,  at  $50  ])er  share 5,700 

254  shares  Union  National  Bank  stock,  at  $36  per  share 9,144 

Loan  to  Snssex  Connty 5,000 

1  Delaware  State  bond 156>750 

Total  investments  for  nso  of  school  tand $495,749 

The  following  tabulated  statement  concerning  the  school  fund  and 
its  disbursements  is  taken  from  the  State  auditor^s  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31, 1891 : 

Summary  of  receipts  fm-  th^Jlseal  year  ending  December  SI,  189J, 

Balance  in  the  treasury  at  last  settlement $20, 410.45 

Clerk  of  the  peace.  New  Castle  Connty,  lioeasM 22,002.93 

Clerk  of  the  peace.  New  Castle  County,  licenses 67,768.27 

Clerk  of  the  peace,  Kent  County,  licenses 5^652.35 

Clerk  of  the  peace,  Sussex  County,  licenses .*  4,089.02 

Insurance  commissioner,  tax  and  licenses 3,598.04 

Union  National  Bank,  divideml  on  254  shares  of  stock 963.50 

Farmers'  Bauk  at  Dover,  dividend  on  5^000  shares  of  stock Ifl!, 800.00 

Farmers'  Bank  at  Dover,  dividend  on  1,901  shares  of  stock 5, 712. 00 

Farmers'  Bank  at  New  Castle,  dividend  on  290  shares  of  stock 885. 00 

Farmers'  Bank  at  Georgetown,  dividend  on  240  shares  of  s took 730. 00 

National  Bank  of  Delaware,  dividend  on  37  shares  of  stock 1, 480. 00 

National  Bonk  of  Smyrna,  dividend  on  114  shares  of  stock 228.00 

Secretary  of  state,  foes 927.50 

Additional  discount  allowed  on  books  purchased 18. 13 

School  dividend  forfeited,  Sussex  County l^-S^ 

One  year's  interest  on  school-fund  bond,  $156,750,  at  6  per  cent 9, 406. 00 

Annual  appropriation  by  the  State 25,000.00 

Total  receipts  and  balance $179,812.47 

Summarjf  of  expendiluree  for  ikeJUcdl  s/e<sr  cudim^  December  SI,  189 1, 

Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children « $1, 017. 81 

Expenses  attending  removal  of  Essie  Cathcart 4.97 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 1,560.00 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd 710^  40 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb'. 100.00 

Apportionment  to  New  Castle  County 47,886.55 

Apportionment  to  Kent  County 83,095.56 

Apportionment  to  Sussex  County 44,05L60 

Blank  order  books,  account  books,  etc 300.00 

Teachers' institutes 300.00 

Publishers  of  text-books,  for  shipments  made  to  the  school  districts 17,228.30 

$146,244.97 


■Groves,  &3. 

<  Delaware  educates  her  feeble-minde<l,  deaf,  dumb,  and  bUnd  in  Peansylva*^ 
She  has  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  them. 
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1890. 

Dec.  31.  Balance  in  tlM  treasniT' $30,410.45 

1891.     Total  receipts 159,402.02 

$1T9, 812, 47 

1891.     Total  expenditures $146,244,97 

Dec  31.  Balance  in  the  treafiory • 33,567.50 

$179,812.47 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  importance  <rf  a  ^'  teachers'  instikite^  was  Teeognked  by  the 
educational  conventions  which  followed  close  upon  the  passage  of  the 
hnr  of  1829,  but  none  was  organised  until  1875. 

Tbe  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Middletown,  October  28,  29, 
and  30, 1875,  and  since  that  date  each  county  in  the  State  has  held  one 
aaaually.  Superinteud^it  Groves  says:  <^The  first  cue,  held  at  Mid- 
diatown,  was  aa  entire  success.''  To  meet  the  expeooses  incurred  in 
securing  the  s^^vices  of  able  instructor  the  State  ap^t>priates  annually 
$100  to  each  county.  This  sum,  however,  is  not  suffiment,  and  there  is 
a  geae^^  dem^id  for  such  an  annuid  appropriation  as  will  enable  these 
meetings  to  continue  on^oibarrassed  the  valuable  work  which  they  are 
doing  tor  education.  The  law  of  1887  requires  each  superintend^it  to 
^  kold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  superintendent 
at  least  oneo  a  year,  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  at  which  time  all 
tbe  teachers  in  the  county  shall  attend  unless  unavoidably  detained." 

STATE   TEACtaSRS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Hie  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  State  teachers'  association 
was  held  December  30,  1875,  at  schoolhouse  No.  1  in  Wilmington. 
Among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State  {present  were  D.  W.  Har- 
lan^ snporintend^it  of  the  public  schools  of  WilBoington;  Prof.  £.  D. 
Porter,  of  Delaware  College,  and  W.  A.  Eeynolds.  An  adjourned  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Georgetown  during  the  session  of  the  first  county  insti- 
tute in  1876.  A  permanent  organi^ttion  was  not  effected,  however, 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  Eehoboth, 
August  28,  1879. 

For  several  years  thereafter  the  annual  session  at  Eehoboth  was 
att^ided  by  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  State.  Interest  having 
declined  of  late  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  change  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Therefore  the  association  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Maryland 
Teach«[^'  Association,  at  the  Blue  Mountain  House,  Maryland,  near 
Pen-Mar,  July  9, 10, 11, 1889. 

The  following  persons  have  been  presidents  of  the  association :  W.  H. 
Pumell,  1879;  W.  A.  Reynolds,  1880;  J.  M.  Williams,  1881;  H.  C.  Car- 
pent^,  1882;  McEeudree  Downham,  1883;  James  £.  Carroll,  1884; 
Levin  Irving  Handy,  1885;  W.  L.  Gooding,  1886;  John  L.  Thomi>son, 
1887;  Herman  Bessey,  1888;  A.  H.  Berlin,  1889.' 

1  Attempts  were  made  in  1847  and  1854  to  organize  an  "association  "  in  New  Castle 
Cotmty,  batthey  came  to  nanght.  Digi.izecJby^OOgk 
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DELAWABE  STATE  NORMAL  TJNIVEBSITY. 

The  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  organized  November 
1866,  and  incorporated  January  23, 1867.  The  necessity  of  an  inst 
tion  "  wherein  students  might  receive  a  professional  education  wl 
should  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  you 
had  been  felt  before  1866,  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  the  esi 
lishment  of  a  normal  school  would  be  the  most  efficient  means 
elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  useMness  of  conu 
schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  Sta 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  i>6op] 
subscription  of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before 
school  was  opened.  Besides  the  normal-school  course,  the  instita 
provided  for  a  business  education  in  its  business  department,  and  1 
also,  a  department  in  which  teachers  were  prepared  to  take  charg 
academies  and  high  schools.  The  catalogue  of  the  school  names 
28  members  who  composed  the  board  of  trustees,  a  visiting  eonmii 
of  9,  and  a  faculty  of  6,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman. 

For  admission  to  the  normal  course  the  candidate  had  to  be  14  y 
of  age,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  able  to  pass  an  es 
ination  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammsu*, 
geography. 

The  course  of  study  required  three  years  and  included,  besides 
usual  high-school  branches,  the  following  subjects :  School  govemm 
principles  of  education,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  econo 
mercantile  calculations,  commercial  rules,  bookkeeping,  business 
respondence,  and  extemporaneous  speaking. 

The  average  annual  expenses  for  tuition  were  $64  j  text-books,  $7 
board,  $138,755  total,  $200. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  not  known,  but  the  act  of  iucorp 
tion  was  repealed  on  March  29,  1871.* 
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DELAWARE   SUMMER   SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Levin  Irving  Handy,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Kent  Com 
in  1888  opened  a  "  Summer  School  for  Teachers  ^  in  the  public-sol 
building  at  Smyrna.  He  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  W.  G.  Lake,  t 
principal  of  Smyrna  public  schools,  and  by  W.  J.  Shearer,  jr.,  of 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  public  schools.  Fifty-nine  students  were  enrolled.  ' 
success  of  the  first  session  prompted  a  second,  which  was  held  f 
July  15  to  August  16,  1889.    The  corps  of  instructors  was  enlarged 

^  An  annual  allowance  for  a  time  was  made  from  the  State  treasury  of  50  cent 
each  scholar  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  30  cents  for  each  scholar  m  New  Castle  Con 
(Barnard,  xxiv,239.) 

« Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  xvii,  807 ;  Laws  of  Delaware,  xiv,  230. 
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the  addition  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Klemm,^  then  principal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Technical  School.  The  school  was  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  three  grades  of  certificates  provided  by  the  law  of  1887.  Sixty 
students  were  in  attendance.  The  tuition  fee  was  $10.  The  school 
served  as  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  annual  institutes. 

PTJBLIO  SCHOOLS  OF   WILMINGTON.* 

Public  education  in  Wilmington  dates  from  1829,  when,  under  the 
school  act  of  that  date,  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  districts.  In  the 
following  year  the  eleventh  district  united  with  the  tenth  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  school.  Erastus  Edgarton  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  boys, 
at  $100  a  quarter,  and  Hannah  Monaghan  teacher  of  the  girls,  at  $75  a 
quarter.  The  first  public  school  in  Wilmington  was  opened  in  the  old 
Academy  building,  on  Market  street.  In  1834  eight  of  the  ten  districts 
were  united  and  organized  as  the  United  School  Districts  of  New  Cas- 
tle CJounty;  and  a  schoolhouse  was  built  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
French  and  Sixth  streets.  In  1836  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  united  school  district  was  716.  They  were  instructed  in 
all  the  "  common  branches''  and  some  "  take  lessons  in  definitions,  gram- 
mar, and  English  classics.  In  the  girls'  school  twp  days  of  each  week 
were  devoted  to  needlework,  which  was  attended  with  good  satisfac- 
tion." 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  1851  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
*^  the  city  needed  a  better  system  of  schools."  An  act  was  passed  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1852,  establishing  the  school  system  now  in  force  in  Wilming- 
ton. The  interests  of  the  public  schools  are  committed  to  a  board 
elected  by  the  citizens,  with  power  to  establish  schools  and  provide 
money  for  their  support  by  requisition  on  the  city  authorities.^  April 
6, 1852,  school  district  No.  9  "was  united  with  the  rest  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington." 

The  second  story  of  the  building  comer  of  Tenth  and  King  streets 
was  granted  by  the  city  council  as  a  schoolroom.  The  school  building 
at  French  and  Sixth  streets  was  ordered  to  be  repaired.  On  May  10, 
1852,  the  building  committee  bought  as  a  site  for  a  new  schoolhouse 
the  lots  on  Washington  street  between  Second  and  Third.  The  city 
council  appropriated  $10,000  annually  for  school  purposes.  The 
increased  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  public  schools 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  more  schoolhouses,  and  a  building  on 
Sixth  street  was  secured  and  called  School  No.  5.    In  October,  1852, 

» Dr.  L.  E.  Klemm  is  the  author  of  *'  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workshop,"  and 
''European  Schools;  or,  What  I  saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland."  The  latter  was  published  as  volume  xii  in  the  International 
Education  Series,  edited  by  WiUiam  T.  Harris,  ll.  d. 

'  Supt.  D.  W.  Harlan  has  kindly  furnished  many  of  the  facts  which  follow.  He 
has  corroborated  the  sketch  in  Scharf,  ii,  692,  which  has  been  much  used. 

3  Barnard's  Joomal  of  Education,  xxiv,  239. 
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Albert  G.  Webster  was  elected  prindpal  of  the  boys'  department,  at  a 
salary  of  f  700  a  year,  and  Laura  Osgood  lurincipal  of  tiie  girls'  d^art- 
ment,  at  $300  a  year.  In  1861  there  were  eight  schoolhonses  in  use  in 
the  city,  six  of  which  were  the  property  of  the  board.  There  w^re  then 
2,052  pupils  in  attendance,  and  32  teachers  were  employed*  The  cost 
of  supporting  the  schools  was  $24,930. 

David  W.  Harlan,  the  first  snperint^ident  of  the  public  schools  of 
Wilmington,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  He  has  served  with 
great  acceptability  since  January,  1871.  This  estimate  of  his  servkes, 
which  appeared  in  the  27ew  England  Journal  of  Education,  December 
13, 1883,  is  from  the  -pen  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  the  well-known  educator: 

Tho  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  occupies  a  peculiar  situation  in  relation  to  the 
school  systems  of  the  East.  Being  one  of  tho  line  of  cities  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington, its  educational  movements  are  largely  affected  by  what  is  transpiring  in 
this  region.  The  chief  city  of  the  little  State  of  Delaware— a  State  iHiieh  has 
yiidded  slowly  to  the  free-school  idea,  and  is  stUl  hampered  by  aneiMit  piejudioe— 
it  offers  an  cxceUent  model  for  its  smaller  cities,  and  is  the  natural  headquarters  of 
progressive  ideas  through  the  Commonwealth.  For  this  achievement  it  is  greatly 
indebted  to  its  present  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan.  Mr.  Har- 
lanbclongs  to  the  same  type  of  school  superintendents  as  Wilson  of  Washington,  Cald- 
well of  Nashville,  and  the  lamented  Mallon  of  Atlanta;  who,  with  a  thorongh  jnatp 
of  all  tho  details  of  a  system  of  city  graded  schools,  and  a  clear  approhension  of  the 
objective  point  in  public  education,  are  content  to  work  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing 
toil,  tireless  patience,  reliable  sympathy  with  teachers,  and  generous  forbearance 
with  obstructionists  and  intriguers  which  never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  secure  the 
approbation  of  any  well-ordered  community.  *  •  •  Wilmington  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  superintendent  of  schools ;  and  many  of  her  teachers,  as  we  can  tes- 
tify ifrom  observation,  are  of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  innovations  have  been  introduced  either  by  Supt 
Harlan  or  through  his  influence:  Teachers  are  granted  time  to  visit 
other  schools  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  ideas  and  methods.  A 
training  school  for  teachers  has  been  established  in  which  all  candi- 
dates who  have  not  had  one  year's  successful  experience  are  required 
to  spend  eighty  days  in  training  and  on  trial  under  the  eye  of  a  skill- 
fnl  teacher.  For  more  than  ten  years  merit  has  been  the  only  road  to 
preferment.  Each  teacher  on  the  list  of  accepted  applicants  recdves 
apx>ointment  and  promotion  in  turn,  unless  unfitness  has  been  evinced. 
The  free  text-book  system  is  in  use. 

The  pupil  is  ushered  into  mathematics  through  the  6rub6  method. 
Wilmington  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  land  to  introduce  object 
lessons  into  primary  schools,  and  in  1888  drawing  also  was  added  to 
the  curriculum.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools 
of  Wilmington  the  teachers  held  an  institute  in  November,  1889.  Its 
marked  success  was«in  a  great  measure  due  to  Supt.  Harlan. 

WILMINGTON  HIGH  80HOOL. 

A  liigh-school  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  was  erected 
in  1884-'85  at  Eighth  and  Adams  streets,  at  a  cost,  when  completed 
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and  fdrnished,  of  $70^14.88.  The  boys'  Mgh  school  dates  from  1871; 
tlio  girls'  high  school  from  1872.  In  October,  1889,  a  manual  training 
school  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  high-school  bnilding.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principals  of  the  boys'  high  school:  Loring  H. 
Barnum,  1871-^2;  Albert  F.  Tenney,  1872-'73;  Stansbury  J.  Willcy, 
1873-'82;  Charles  D.Eaine,  1882;  WilUamW.Birdsall,1882-'85;  Thomas 
L.  Graham,  1885-^88;  A.  U.  Berlin,  1888  — . 

The  sni)erintendent's  rejwrt  of  August  22,  1892,  gives  the  following^ 
facts  concerning  the  public  schools  of  WilmiDgton: 

Total  population  of  Wilmiagton  according  to  censos  of  1890 61, 437 

Number  of  BchoolhonBos  in  use 27 

High  school  for  hoys 1 

High  school  for  girls 1 

Grammar  schools : 4 

Primary  schools 19 

Whole  namber  of  toaohers  in  day  schools ,193 

Whole  unmber  of  pupils  enrolled  daring  the  year  in  day  schools 9, 463 

Average  daily  attendance 6^776 

The  Salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $300  to  $1,700  a  year. 

Chrowfh  of  the  ciUf  school  system  from  187S  to  1890, 


Por  the 
year  end- 
ing  July  1— 

2 

ll 

^1 

•5 

i 

1 

For  the 
year  end- 
ing Jnlyl- 

f 

10 
80 
22 
23 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 

1 

•s 

1 

§ 

|1 

1 

> 

|1 

1 

1 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

M80 

1881. 

15 
16 
17 
10 
18 
18 
18 
1% 
19 

4,502 
4,728 
4,932 
4.890 
5,364 
5.648 
5.648 
6,704 
6,864 

5,920 
5,776 
6,033 
5,947 
6,687 
6,831 
6,802 
«,963 
7,065 

3.650 
8,843 
3,813 
4,102 
4,582 
4.879 
4,915 
4,932 
5.101 

3,355 
8,665 
3,505 
3,720 
4,158 
4,435 
4,387 
4.427 
4,385 

82 
90 
98 
97 
106 
110 
112 
113 
116 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

5.920 
6, 713 
7.090 
7,228 
7,665 
7.640 
7,510 
7,952 
8,008 

7,123 
7,675 
8,259 
8,718 
8,677 
8,814 
8,604 
8.994 
9,184 

5,191 
5,823 
6,374 
6,663 
6.876 
6,813 
6,505 
6,880 
7,001 

4,600 
5,197 
5,718 
5,974 
6,237 
0,170 
5.809 
6,233 
6,193 

117 
132 
155 
161 
162 
167 
162 
168 
175 

Inoreaee  of  attendance  from  1S7S  to  1889, 
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year  end- 
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Kum- 
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teacb- 
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Average 
attind- 

ance  of 
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Average 
number 
belong- 
ing. 

Wbole 
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1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

mji 

82 
90 
08 
97 
106 
110 
112 
U8 
118 

3,355* 
3,665 
3,505 
3,720 
4,158 
4,435 
4,387 
4.427 
4,385 

3,050 
3.843 
3,813 
4,102 
4.582 
4,879 
4,915 
4,982 
5,101 

5,920 
6.776 
6,033 
5,947 
6.687 
6,831 
6,802 
6,963 
7,065 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

117 
132 
155 
161 
162 
167 
162 
168 

4,600 
5.107 
5,718 
5,974 
6,237 
6,170 
5,800 
6,233 

5,191 
5,823 
6,374 
6,663 
6,876 
6.813 
6,505 
6,880 

7,133 
7,675 
8,259 
8,718 
8,677 
8,814 
8,694 
8,994 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  at  the  two  high  schools 
since  1876: 


Year. 


Bojs*  high  school. 


i 


II 


II 


If 

Hi 

5z5 


Girls'  high  echooL 


|l 


II 


III 


1875-76. 
1876-'77. 
1877-'78 . 
1878-79 . 
1879-'80. 
1880-'81  . 
1881-'82 . 
1882-'83  . 
1883-*84. 
1884-'85. 
1885-'86. 
1880-'87 . 
1887-'88 . 
1888-'89. 


180 
162 
179 
190 
185 
186 
167 
192 
193 
246 
248 
215 
229 


168 
157 
141 
151 
150 
165 
166 
154 
162 
173 
209 
205 
175 
206 


147 
146 
134 
137 
127 
145 
146 
188 
151 
160 
172 
180 
158 
176 


136 
136 
125 
127 
127 
134 
133 
128 
142 
151 
167 
178 
147 
169 


76 
35 
50 
75 
77 
76 
69 
83 
98 
56 
114 
89 
86 
99 


182 
190 
181 
180 
189 
202 
189 
181 
210 
200 
238 
281 
298 
300 


151 
152 
142 
155 
160 
165 
161 
172 
178 
175 
211 
220 
249 
253 


131 
140 
139 
143 
147 
154 
153 
147 
166 
164 
181 
833 
232 
236 


122 
131 
131 
134 
187 
142 
141 
136 
153 
152 
173 
222 
221 
226 


47 
59 
83 
56 
69 
75 
60 
41 
97 
36 
92 
116 
103 
100 


S6 
42 
41 

71 
4) 
47 
41 
41 
51 
74 
79 
86 


The  following  curriculum  is  in  use  in  the  Boys'  High  School: 

Junior  year, — Algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  Latin  (begun),  and  hm- 
guago. 

Middle  year, — Algebra,  geometry,  rhetoric,  chemistry,  Csesar. 

Senior  year, — English  literature,  mensuration,  trigonometry,  physical  geography, 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  Virgil,  and  science  of  government. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Girls'  High  School  agrees  with  the  above 
except  in  the  omission  of  chemistry  and  mensuration. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Eflforts  to  educate  the  Negro  in  Delaware  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  encouraged  the  missionaries  to  instruct  slaves  in  the  catechism. 
Such  feeble  efforts  were  neither  successful  nor  enduring.  Before  1846 
efforts  had  been  made  by  the  colored  people  to  educate  their  children, 
but  as  late  as  1866  there  were  only  seven  schools  for  colored  people  in 
the  State:  Three  at  Wilmington,  two  at  Camden,  one  at  Odessa,  and 
one  at  Newport.'  In  December  of  that  year,  and  shortly  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Washington,  several  philanthropic 
gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  William  S.  Hilles,  an  influential  ci^ 
izen  of  Wilmington,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  schools  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  colored 
people.  Two  weeks  later,  December  27, 1866,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Wilmington  Institute,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
describing  the  work  done  by  the  association  organized  in  Baltimore  a 

>  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Henry  C.  Conrad,  Esq.,  for  many  years  actaary  of  the 
colored  schools  of  Delaware,  for  the  facts  which  follow.  ^^ 
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few  weeks  before.  Francis  T.  King  and  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Baltimore,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  starting  the 
movement,  which  terminated  in  the  organization,  on  January  3,1867,  of 
the  '^Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education 
of  the  Colored  People.'^ 

The  association  at  once  undertook  to  accumulate  a  fund  from  which 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Contributions  were  solicited  and 
received.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  donated  sufficient  lumber  to  erect 
several  schoolhouses.  Rev.  John  G.  Fui^ey  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  num- 
ber of  schools  had  increased  to  15;  7  in  Kew  Castle  County,  4  in  Kent, 
and  4  in  Sussex;  and  more  than  700  pupils  had  been  enrolled.  At 
first  the  teacher  was  paid  a  monthly  salary  from  the  funds  of  the 
association,  while  the  colored  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  were 
expected  to  furnish  him  with  board  and  pay  the  incidental  current 
expenses  of  the  school.  This  they  did  by  means  of  weekly  payments 
of  tuition  by  the  pupils. 

The  agent  of  the  association,  who  is  termed  the  actuary,  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  buildings,  appointed  teachers  to  the  several 
schools,  and  superintended  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  In  1875 
there  were  2S  schools  outside  of  Wilmington,  and  in  that  city  the 
board  of  public  education  had  taken  the  colored  schools  under  their 
control.  During  the  preceding  eight  years  the  association,  by  the 
help  of  the  colored  people,  had  supported  these  schools  unaided  by 
the  State. 

The  general  assembly  of  1875  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  tax- 
ing of  colored  people  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  were  paid  to  the  association  and  by  it  distributed 
equally  among  the  several  schools.  The  amount  proved  sufficient  to 
meet  only  about  one-third  of  the  expenses,  so  that  it  rested  upon  the 
colored  people  to  raise  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  personal  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptipns  from  friends.  From  1875  to  1881  they  bore  the 
entire  burden  of  supporting  their  own  schools,  for  the  income  of  the 
association  had  diminished  so  that  it  barely  sufficed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home  office. 

In  1881  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating  $2,400 
annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
colored  schools  of  each  county.  In  1883  this  sum  was  increased  to 
85,000,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  at  the  same 
time  given  a  general  supervision  over  colored  schools.  The  general 
assembly  in  1887  increased  the  annual  appropriation  to  $6,000,  and 
gave  to  the  county  superintendents  control  and  supervision  of  the  col- 
ored schools  in  their  respective  counties.  The  appropriation  was 
increased  in  1891  to  $9,000. 

The  first  actuary  of  the  colored  schools  was  Rev.  J.  G.  Furey,  who 
rendered  the  cause  valuable  service.    The  labors  of  his  successor, 
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3amael  Woolxuan,  were  likewise  fraitfuL  Abbie  G.  Peekham  was 
actuary  from  1868  to  1874.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mary  S.  CaspersoOf 
who  in  turn  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Kate  Irvine.  In  187G  Henry  0. 
Conrad  was  elected  actuary.^ 

He  found  29  schools  in  operation^  with  a  total  enroDmcnt  of  1^97. 

Gnie  following  table  is  taken  from  Mr.  Conrad's  biennial  report  £)i 
the  period  ending  December  30, 1890 : 

Schools  for  oolored  diildren. 


Counties. 


WUmington 

(city) 

Kew Castle  ... 

K«at 

Sussex 


Total. 


I 


1,404 
1,053 
1,715 
1.365 


5^542  4,656 


Pi 


1.151 

872 

1,501 

1  132 


681 
506 
901 
674 


2.851 


96 


I 

m 

1 


798 
*575 
•990 

♦720 


3,063 


I 


8,400 
1.890 
2,700 
2,520 


10, 510 


ll 


$40.79 
23.50 
33.50 
23.50 


i 


■si 


$2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


6.000.00 


•2 


#474.45 

•80.73 

1,098.03 


i 
I 

1 

o 
H 


$2,474.45 
2.19.73 
3.S&0i 


♦Sstinuited. 

The  school  term  varies  in  length  from  three  to  eight  months,  buttte 
average  term  in  1888  was  four  and  one-half  mouths. 

The  colored  teachers  hold  under  their  own  direction  annual  instituteB, 
which  have  proved  helpful  to  the  cause.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  colored  teachers  well  qualified  for  the  work.  The  BibUcal  In- 
stitute at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Lincoln  University,  in  Chester  County,  Pa^ 
and  the  "  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  ^  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  far- 
nished  excellent  teachers.  Teachers  have  also  been  sent  forth  by  tt© 
colored  schools  themselves. 

*  Ileory  C.  Conrad  was  1>oni  ia  Bridesburg,  Pa.,  April  25,  1852.  In  1856  he  re- 
movcKl  with  his  father  to  Wilmington,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  grad- 
nated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1873  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  to 
the  Delawnro  bar.  He  took  an  active  part  in  poiiiics^  and  in  1879  was  api>ointed 
United  States  commissioner  and  supervisor  of  elections,  and  was  elected  a  mambtf 
of  the  board  of  education.  In  1880  ho  became  editor  of  the  Morning  News,  ia  the 
establishment  of  which  ho  was  largely  instrumental,  and  made  it  the  leading  Bo- 
publican  ncwspajTcr  in  the  State.  Two  years  later  he  abandoned  editorship  iwd 
resumed  his  law  practice,  which  now  claims  all  his  attention.  In  1881  Mr.  Conrad 
was  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in  the  following  year  of  the  city 
council.  In  1885  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Repnblican  party  for  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  long  been  an  active  member  of  the  Delaware  Historical  Socie^. 
He  has  frequently  addressed  historical,  educational,  and  press  associations,  and  has 
contributed  papers  of  permanent  historical  and  genealogical  value  to  the  literature  of 
his  State.  Mr.  Conrad's  brochure  on  "The  Press  of  Delaware"  will  bo  found  in 
the  Appendix.  ^'Thones  Kunders,"  Mr.  Conrad's  latest  production,  ia  an  ezoelleal 
bit  of  genealogical  work. 
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The  actuary  reports  that  in  his  visits  to  the  schools  he  has  found  the 
pupils,  *^  almost  without  exception,  orderly,  resi>ectful  to  their  teach- 
ers, applying  themselves  diligently  to  study  while  in  their  seats,  and, 
as  a  rule,  prompt  and  correct  in  the  answers  given  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  them  during  recitations.''  TLe  actuary,  who  knows  more 
about  the  colored  schools  of  Delaware  than  any  other  living  man, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  much-mooted  question  of  ^^  mixed 
schools  "  in  Delaware.    He  remarks : 

I  liave  never  found  any  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  desire  their  cliU- 
dren  educated  in  the  same  school  building  with  white  children,  or  to  claim  ''mixed 
schools/'  as  has  so  often  been  asserted.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
and  practicaUy  nnanimous  sentiment  among  colored  people  is  emphaticaUy  in  fiiTor 
of  separate  and  distinct  schools  for  their  own  children. 

Whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Delaware 
Negro  during  the  last  seventeen  years  is  largely  due  to  the  unremunerated 
bat  untiring  efforts  of  Henry  O.  Conrad.  The  colored  people  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  services  and  their  regard  for  his 
personality  in  costly  testimonials,  and  to  him  they  continue  to  look  for 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

The  following  laws  relating  to  schools  for  colored  persons  are  in  force 
in  Delaware:^ 

The  levy  conits  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State  are  required  to  levy  annuaUy, 

in  the  month  of  April,  a  tax  of  30  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  and  so  pro  rata,  on 

the  assessments  of  the  real  and  personal  property  and  poll  of  colored  persons,  as  they 

stand  upon  the  assessment  lists  of  the  several  hundreds,  which  tax  is  to  be  sot  apart 

'  as  a  distinct  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  colored  youth  in  the  State. 

All  moneys  collected  under  this  act  are  to  be  paid,  as  other  taxes,  to  the  county 
treasurer  in  each  county,  to  be  kept  by  him  as  a  separate  fund,  and  to  be  paid  by 
him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  "Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored 
People,'' 

The  fund  arisiug  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  aud  paid  to  said  association  is  to 
go  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  colored  youth  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  bo  distributed  by  the  said  association.  The  treasurer  of  said  associa- 
tion is  to  give  bond  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $2,000,  for  the 
£aithful  application  of  the  moneys  received  under  this  act. 

To  these  should  be  added  those  already  noted  above. 

» Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  ISSS-'SG,  p.  71. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HISTOEY   OF   EDUCATION  IS 

DELAWAEE, 


This  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  edacation  in  Delaware. 
The  writer  has  therefore  resorted  to  original  sources.  His  ambition 
is  to  produce  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  work  in  order  that 
readers  and  future  writers  may  consult  it  with  confidence.  To  tbis 
end  he  has  sometimes  sacrified  style  and  order  that  the  sources  may 
speak  for  themselves.  If  he  has  sometimes  failed,  he  believes  the  fail- 
ure is  due  to  the  want  of  materials. 

Delaware  was  visited  from  end  to  end,  and  almost  every  educator 
and  friend  to  education  in  the  State  was  consulted.  The  libraries  of 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  WilmiDgtoD 
were  ransacked.  Even  the  excellent  collection  of  Americana  in  the 
library  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  at  Madisdn^ 
Wis.,  contributed  materials.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
those  great  storehouses  of  sources,  the  Peabody  Library,  of  Baltimore; 
the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadel- 
phia, which  contains  the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection  of  Colonial 
Laws;  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  at  Wilming- 
ton; and  the  library  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  The  great- 
est aid  has  been  received  from  the  records  of  the  early  settlers,  the 
State  records,  the  minutes  of  educational  institutions,  catalogues, 
pamphlets,  reports,  and  interviews  with  prominent  men. 

To  name  all  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  would  unduly  prolong 
this  chapter.  But  he  would  be  ungracious  and  ungrateful  not  to  men- 
tion Henry  C.  Conrad,  actuary  of  the  colored  schools,  and  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  ph.  d.,  of  North  Carolina,  to  both  of  whom  the  writer  is  deeply 
indebted  for  much  information  and  advice;  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Comegys, 
the  lamented  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  and  Hon.  Gteorge  P.  Fisher, 
ex-First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  both  of  whom  supplied 
facts  concerning  schools  in  Dover;  Frederick  D.  Stone,  librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  information  concerning 
early  education;  A.  N.  Baub,  ph.  d.,  president  of  Delaware  College; 
George  G.  Evans,  esq.,  Dr.  William  H.  Purnell,  and  Pro£  Charles  S. 
Conwell,  all  of  whom  contributed  facts  to  the  sketch  of  Delaware  Col- 
lege; D.  W.  Harlan,  superintendent  of  Wilmington  public  schools; 
W.  L.  Gooding,  ph.  d.,  principal  of  Wilmington  Conference  Academy)   \ 
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Herman  Bessey,  ex- superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  Ca«tle 
County;  Dr.  David  L.  Mustard,  the  late  Br.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Dr, 
Epher  Whitaker,  the  latB  Prof.  Bben  Norton  Horsford,  E.  K.  Powell, 
esq.,  W.  Lee  Cannon,  esq.,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Powell,  the  writer's  mother. 

The  following  bibliography  includes  all  the  sources  of  material,  except 
such  works  as  Winsor's  and  Bancroft's,  which  furnished  material  for 
the  early  history  of  Delaware : 

A  History  of  New  Sweden;  or,  The  Settlements  on  the  River  Dela- 
ware. By  Israel  Acrelius,  provost  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  America, 
and  rector  of  the  Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  M. 
Reynolds,  d.  d.    (Philadelphia,  1874.) 

This  work,  written  about  1758,  gave  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  till  then  published.  It  contains  occasional  refer, 
ences  to  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Province  of  New  Sweden.  By  Thomas  Cam- 
panins  Holm. 

The  work  was  written  in  1702,  and  translated  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  in  1834 
(Philadelphia).  The  author  was  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Johan  Campanius  Holm, 
who  accompanied  Governor  Printz  to  New  Sweden  in  1643.  His  narrative  is 
based  upon  manuscripts  of  his  grandfather,  oral  communications  of  his  father, 
and  the  writings  of  Governor  Rising  and  Engineer  Lindstrom.  It  is  occasionally 
inaccurate;  notably  the  statement  that  the  Swedes  settled  on  the  Delaware  as 
early  as  1631.     There  are  but  few  facts  concerning  education. 

The  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  By  the  Eev.  Jeliu  Curtis 
Clay,  rector  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

The  first  edition  (Philadelphia,  1835)  contains  also  the  chartor  of  the  United 
Swedish  Churches,  but  in  the  second  edition  (1858)  the  charter  was  omitted. 
Besides  much  of  the  matter  given  in  Holm  and  Acrelius,  there  is  also  a  short  ^ 
account  of  the  colony  from  manuscripts  of  tlio  Rev.  Andreas  Rudman  (he  came 
to  New  Sweden  in  1697),  translated  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Collin.  Considerable  light 
is  thrown  on  education  at  Christina,  now  Wilmington. 

A  history  of  the  original  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  from  its  dis- 
covery by  Hudson  to  the  colonization  under  William  Penn,  to  which  is 
added  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Swedish  settlers 
and  a  history  of  Wilmington  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present 
time.    By  Benjamin  Ferris.    Wilmington,  1840. 

This  gives  a  full  account  of  New  Sweden  from  works  already  published  in 
English,  but  has  little  to  say  concerning  education. 

Annals  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  discovery  of  the  Delaware.  By 
Samuel  Hazard.    1609-1682.    Philadelphia,  1850. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  New  Sweden,  based  upon  the  early  records  at  Al- 
bany and  mdnuscripts  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It  throws  some 
light  upon  Dutch  aud  English  as  well  as  Swedish  education. 

The  records  of  Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 
from  1697  to  1773.    Translated  from  the  Original  Swedish  by  Horace 
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Burr^  with  an  abstract  of  the  English  records  from  1773  to  1810.   J 
lished  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware.    Wilmington,  1890. 

This  is  imdoabtedly  the  best  aoarce  of  infonoatioa  conoeroing  the  iada 
and  educational  development  of  the  Swodiah  settlement  at  WilmingiMi 
tmst worthiness  depends  npon  the  fact  that  it  was] written,  diary-like,  firoi 
to  day.  It  serves  to  correct  as  well  as  sapplement  earlier  narratives,  nt 
acter  of  the  teachers,  progress  of  the  aehools,  and  even  of  individual  papi 
faithfully  x>ortrayed. 

Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  By  Rev.  8.  P.  Hi 
kin,  M.  A.    Philadelphia,  1890. 

The  history  of  the  Swedish  clergy  is  narrated,  bnt  there  is  nothing  net 
ceming  edaoation. 

The  British  Empire  in  America,  containing  the  history  of  the  di 
ery,  Bettlement,  progress,  and  present  state  of  all  the  British  cd< 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.    By  J.  Oldmixon.    2 
London,  1708. 

This  says  little  or  nothing  concerning  edncation  in  Delaware,  bnt  dcs 
Dover,  Lewes,  and  other  towns  as  they  were  at  that  date. 

Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  series,  Vol.  v.     Papers  relatii 
the  colonies  on  the  Delaware,  1614-1682.    Harrisbnrg,  1877. 
This  contains  some  information  concerning  Dutch  schools. 

Documents  Relative  to  the  Oolonial  History  of  the  State  of 
York,  Yol.  I.,  procured  by  John  Romeyn  Brodhead  in  Holland, 
land,  and  France.    Edited  by  E.  B.  O'Gallaglian.    Albany,  1856. 

This  throws  some  light  on  edneation  among  the  Dutch. 
History  of  the  State  of  Few  York.    By  John  Romeyn  Brodhea 
vols.    ^N^ew  York,  1859. 

The  best  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Swedes  and  .the  Dutch. 

Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island.    2  vols.    New  York,  187 

The  History  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Korth  America,  1681-1742.    By 
•  ert  Proud.    2  vols.    Philadelphia,  1797. 

History  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.    From  its  rise  to 
year  1828.    By  Samuel  M.  Janney.    4  vols.    Philadelphia,  1867. 
This  and  the  following  book  describe  Quaker  e<lncation  at  Philadelphia. 

The  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  By  James  I 
den.    2  vols.    London,  1850. 

Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  Olden  Time. 
John  F.  Watson.    2  vols.    Philadelphia,  1850. 

This  gives  interesting  facts  concerning  early  education. 

A  Chapter  in  English  Ohurch  History,  being  the  minutes  of 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the  years  169S-1' 
together  with  abstracts  of  correspondents'  letters  during  part  of  « 
period.    Edited  by  Rev.  Edmund  McClure,  m.  a.   London,  1888. 

This  describes  the  origin  of  the  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gcept 
Foreign  Parts,  as  does  also  the  following  monograph. 
The  Religious  Development  in  the  Province  of  North  OaroKnB' 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  ph.  d.    Published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univeis 
Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Volume  x,  Nos.  v-Vl,l^ 
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Historical  Account  of  the  Incorporai^ed  Society  for  the  Prcqiagation 
of  th©  Gospel  iu  Eoreign  Parts.  By  David  Humpkreys,  d.  d«  London, 
1730.    Reports  of  the  same  society. 

Thm  describes  tike  missionary  and  edaeatkmal  serrices  In  I>elaware  of  Uie 
SocDsty  far  tiae  PropasAtion  of  th«  Gospel  in  FattUga  Pafts. 

Duke  of  York's  Book  of  liaws,  1676-1682.  Published  together  with 
*'  Charter  to  William  Penn  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  between  1682  and  1700.''    Hwrisburg,  1879. 

This  iumislies  legislative  provisions  for  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
xrare  from  1676  to  1700. 

Laws  of  Delaware  from  Hie  separation  from  Pennsylvania  until  the 
;^resent  tifl^. 

The  most  valuable  coUection  of  early  Delaware  laws  is  incladed  in  ^*  The  Ghar- 
lema^e  Tower  CoUeotioa  of  Ajnerican  Colonial  I^aws,"  and  consists  of  laws 
dated  1734,  1741, 1752,  1765,  IWO,  1781,  1782.  Mr.  Charleou^ne  Tower  (1809- 
1889)  was  a  cultured  and  wealthy  Philadelphia  citizen  who  devoted  no  small 
part  of  his  fortune  to  the  collection  of  American  colonial  laws.  After  his  death 
the  laws  were  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
which  had  them  handsomely  bound,  encased,  and  stored  in  their  library  as 
**  The  Charlemagne  Tower  Collection  of  American  Colonial  Laws.''  This  col- 
lection,  with  the  volumes  the  society  can  add  to  it,  ombraoes  the  ^rst  extant 
edition  of  laws  issued  by  each  of  the  colonies  which  formed  the  United  States, 
exeept  Rhode  Island,  Kew  Jersey,  snd  Maryland,  the  first  edition  of  the  laws  of 
Vermont,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  and  Danish  West  Indies.  The  first 
edition  is  svpplemeated  in  almost  every  case  not  only  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
aubsequent  revisions  issued  prior  to  1800,  but,  with  the  exception  of  North  Car- 
olina and  Georgia^  by  those  rarest  of  rare  books,  tho  original  session  laws.  All 
the  Delaware  revisions  are  in  the  collection,  as  well  as  a  number  of  session  laws. 
This  splendid  collection  of  original  statutes  will  henceforth  prove  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  Sor  the  student  of  our  eoloniid  history.  Of  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  tliat  dated  1763  was  the  on^  one  found  throwing  light  on  early 
education. 

Minutes  of  .the  Provincial  Council  of  Pi^onsylvania,  from  the  orgaui-   , 
zatioa  to  the  termination  of  the  Proprietary  Government.    3  vols.    Har- 
riftburg,  1838. 

This  gives  many  fM3ts  concerning  English  education. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  I>elaware.  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  especially  Vol.  ii,  which  contains  governors'  mes- 
sages. 

Historical  Collections  Eelating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church. 
Edited  by  William  Stevens  Perry,  d.  d. 

Vol.  V  describes  the  early  efforts  of  missionaries  in  I>elaware  to  instruct  chil- 
dren and  servants.    Education  at  Kew  Castle  receives  special  attention. 

Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica :  embracing  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  from  A. 
J>.  1706  to  1816;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  from  A.  D.  1717 
to  1758;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  from  A.  D.  1745  to  1758; 
Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  from  A.  D.  1758 
to  1788.    Philadelphia,  1841, 
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In  this  work,  as  well  as  the  following,  the  influence  of  tJio  Presbyterian  Cburdi 
in  arousing  an  interest  in  higher  education  is  portrayed,  and  the  beginnings  of 
Newark  Academy  are  outlined. 

A  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  in  America,  from  its  Origin 
until  the  year  1760,  with  Biograpliical  Sketches  of  its  Early  Ministere, 
By  the  Eev.  Eichard  Webster.    Philadelphia^  1857. 
Kevin's  Presbyterian  Encyclopaedia.    Article  on  E.  W.  Gilbert. 
Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Vols.  Ill  and  iv  give  sketches  of  prominent  Presbyterian  educators  in  Delaware. 
Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  North  Carolina  and  Eminent  North 
Carolinians.    By  John  H.  Wheeler.    Columbus,  Ohio,  1884. 

History  of  North  Carolina  (1584-1729).  2  vols.  By  Francis  L.  Hawks. 
Fayetteville,  N.  C,  1857. 

Eeminiscences  of  Wilmington  in  Familiar  Tillage  Tales,  Ancient 
and  New.    By  Elizabeth  Montgomery.    Philadelphia,  1851. 

This  is  very  rich  in  materials  concerning  old  schools  and  schoolmasters  in  Wil- 
mington. 

The  John  Dickinson  Pamphlets. 

These  throw  some  light  on  Wilmington  schools  of  the  last  centnry.  They 
were  rendered  accessible  to  the  writer  by  the  efficient  librarian  of  the  Pennsyl- 
Tauia  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Frederick  D.  Stone.  Some  of  them  will  be  pttl>- 
lishcd  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  life  of  John  Dickinsoni  by  Dr.  Charlet 
J.  Stills. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  Vol.  vm, 
1884.  Article  on  Matthew  Wilson,  d.  d.,  of  Lewes,  Delaware.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill.  Vol.  v,  1881,  412  et  s^q.  Diary  of  Capt  John 
Montresor. 

These  fnrnish  material  for  the  history  of  Newark  Academy. 
The  History  of  Printing  in  America.    By  Isaiah  Thomas,  ll.  d.   2 
vols.    Albany,  K.  Y.,  1874. 

This  constitutes  Vols,  v  and  vi  of  the  Transactions  and  Collections  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  furnishes  a  few  facts  concerning  printing  in 
Delaware. 

The  Press  of  Delaware.    By  Henry  C.  Conrad,  1882.     See  Appendix. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vols,  i,  it,  xvi,  xvii,  xvin,  xxiv, 
and  others. 

Reports  of  the  Department  of  Education,  especially  Barnard's  for 
1867-'68,  and  the  Commissioner's  reports  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

These  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  history  of  public  education. 

Reports  of  the  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  Delaware.  His- 
tory of  the  free  schools  of  Delaware.  By  J.  H.  Groves,  superintendent 
of  free  schools  of  Delaware  from  1875  to  1882.  Published  in  the  annual 
report  for  1880. 

This  is  an  excellent  sketch,  although  brief,  and  has  been  freely  used  by  the 
writer. 

Wickersham's  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  1886. 

This  is  the  best  recent  book  touching  early  education  in  Delaware,  bat  it« 
authority  is  weakened  by  an  absence  of  footnotes  and  theJailuro  to  €J*^MVWtT^ 
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Historical  and  Biographical  Encyclopaedia  of  Delaware.  By  J.  M. 
McOarter  and  B.  F.  Jackson.    Wilmington,  Del.,  1882. 

This  gives  a  short  and  fairly  accurate  sketch  of  public  education^  colored 
schools,  Wilmington  Conference  Academy,  and  Delaware  College. 

J.  Thomas  Scharf:ffi8tory  of  Delaware.    2  Vols.    Philadelphia,  1888. 

This  is  the  largest  and  best  history  of  Delaware  ever  written.    The  subject 

of  education  is  treated  fairly  and  accurately.    Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  it 

in  the  preparation  of  this  monograph.    LufiTs  Biography  and  Lednum's  Rise  of 

Methodism,  quoted  by  Scharf,  were  not  accessible  to  the  writer. 

JS'ewark,  Delaware :  Past  and  Present.  By  Egbert  G.  Handy  and 
James  L.  Yallandigham,  jr.    Newark,  1882. 

This  brochure  of  91  pages  contains  interesting  and  trustworthy  sketches  of 
Delaware  College  and  Newark  Academy. 

Methodism  of  the  Peninsula.  By  Robert  W.  Todd.  Methodist  Book 
Booms,  Philadelpha,  1886. 

The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  ph.  d..  Bureau  of  Education. 
Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 1890. 

Education  in  the  United  States:  A  History  from  the  Earliest  Settle- 
ments. By  Richard  A.  Boone.  International  Education  Series,  Vol.  xi, 
1889. 

Minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  minutes  of  the  faculty  of  Dela- 
ware College,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time. 

These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  through  the  courtesy  of  George 
O.  Ey&nSy  esq.,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  history  of  Delaware 
College  was  based  upon  these  and  the  catalogues  on  file. 

Minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Newark  Academy. 

These  furnished  valuable  material  in  writing  a  sketch  of  that  institution. 

A  historical  sketch  of  Delaware  College  by  President  W.  H.  Puruell, 
LL.  D.,  Delaware  College  Review,  July,  1884. 

Catalogues  of  Delaware  College  and  its  literary  societies. 

The  Delaware  Gazette,  1847.    Series  of  letters  on  Delaware  College. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  April,  1853.    Articles  on  the  Roach  case. 

American  Almanac.    Statistics  on  education. 

Niles's  Register.    Statistics  on  education. 

New  England  Journal  of  Education,  December  13, 1883,  Article  on 
Wilmington  schools. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephens.  Arti- 
cle on  William  Cobbett. 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.  Articles  on  Hugh 
Williamson,  John  Ewing,  Daniel  Kirkwood,  Richard  S.  Mason,  and 
others. 

Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography.  Articles  on  Lewis 
Cass  and  others. 
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APPENDIX. 
THE  PKESS  OF  DELAWAEE:  ITS  OEIGIN  A^D  GRO^^ 

By  Henry  C.  Conrad.' 


WILMINGTON, 


The  oldest  paper  in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  The  Delaware  Gj 
The  first  number  appeared  in  1784,  under  the  ownership  of  Jacob 
He  was  succeeded  by  Moses  Bradford,  who  some  years  after  wa 
nected  with  the  Delaware  St^te  Journal,  and  he  in  turn  gave  \ 
Samuel  Harker,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Uphani,  who  afterwards  b 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  and  governor  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Uphain  i 
to  John  Newton  Harker,  and  Harker  sold  half  interest  to  Hemy 
and  for  a  year  it  was  i^ublished  by  the  firm  of  Harker  &  Bosc 
1843  Mr.  Caleb  P.  Johnson  bought  the  half  interest  of. Mr.  Hark< 
for  a  year  it  Mas  i>ublished  by  Bosee  &  Johnson.  Mr,  Bosee  tli 
tired  and  Mr.  Harker  resumed  his  interest,  and  the  lii^m  theul 
Harker  &  Johnson.  For  the  next  three  years  two  or  three  more cl 
occurred,  Mr.  Johnson  continuing  all  the  time  as  a  partner,  ai 
Bosee  and  Harker  being  partners  at  different  times.  For  six  yej 
firm  name  was  Johnson  &  Chandler,  composed  of  C,  P.  Johnsi 
William  Penn  Chandler,  and  in  1853  Mr.  C.  P.  Johnson  becau 
proprietor.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  1872,  the  first  issue  of  t 
zette  as  a  daily  appeared,  Mr.  Johnson  continued  the  sole  pro] 
of  both  the  daily  and  weekly  editions  until  May  1,  1882,  at  whic 
he  sold  out  both  papers,  including  the  job  department,  to  J.  ] 
and  Merris  Taylor,  two  young  men,  who  for  several  years  pasi 
been  actively  connected  with  Delaware  journalism. 

The  Delaware  State  Journal  was  established  in  1831  by  the  < 
Brynberg  &  Porter,  composed  of  Peter  Brynberg  and  Robert  1 
and  with  Moses  Bradford,  the  father  of  Hon,  E.  G,  Bradford,  a 
ent  United  States  judge  for  the  district  of  Delaware,  as  editor. 

'  This  sketch  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Peninsula  Press  Association  at* 
Md.,  August  29,  1882,  and  published  by  Mr.  Conrad  in  pamphlet  form.  Hohafl 
consented  to  its  publication  in  this  connection.  The  writer  takes  issue  wi 
Conrad  concerning  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  State,  holding  it  t^ ha 
the  Wilmington  C  on  rant,  published  at  Wilmington  in  1762  by  James  Adai 
p.  32).  Mr.  Conrad  waa  himself  in  doubt,  but  now  inclines  to  agree  with  the 
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a  year  or  so  Mr.  Brynberg  retired  and  John  B.  Porter,  a  son  of  the 
remaining  partner,  came  into  the  firm,  which  then  became  Porter  & 
Son.  About  1833  or  1834,  William  P.  Brobson,  a  talented  lawyer  of 
Wilmington,  and  a  xjlear  and  forcible  writer,  became  editor,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  the  death  of  Eobert  Porter,  about  1836,  when 
Henry  H.  J.  Naff  became  partner  with  John  B.  Porter  in  the  proprietor- 
ship and  editor  of  the  paper.  The  paper  continued  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Porter  &  Naff  for  the  succeeding  12  or  13  years,  when  Mr.  Naff 
was  appointed  i)ostmaster  of  Wilmington,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
John  M.  Clayton,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor,  he  retired  from  the  Journal,  being  succeeded  by 
Henry  Eckel.  The  firm  then  became  Porter  &  Eckel,  with  Joseph  M. 
Barr  as  editor.  Mr.  Barr  continued  but  a  few  months  as  editor,  and 
Mr.  Porter  sold  his  interest  to  John  A.  Allderdice,  who  became  a  part- 
ner with  Mr.  Eckel,  the  firm  name  being  Eckel  &  Co.  Mr.  Allderdice 
assumed  the  editorial  chair  and  continued  in  it  for  about  18  months, 
daring  part  of  which  time  he  was  assisted  by  Leonard  E.  Wales,  at 
present  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Dr.  James  F.  Wilson  purchased  AUderdice's  interest,  and  Mr.  Eckel 
became  editor,  the  firm  name  remaining  as  before.  In  1855  the  States- 
man, which  had  been  published  by  Dr.  Heywood,  became  united  with 
the  Journal,  and  J.  T.  Heald  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Eckel  in  its  publication.  Mr.  Heald  retired  in  a  very  short  time 
and  Dr.  Wilson  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Eckel  in  1862,  and  for 
the  succeeding  ten  years  Mr.  Eckel  continued  to  be  editor  and  sole 
proprietor.  In  May,  1872,  the  Journal  passed  into  the  hands  of  Croas- 
dale  &  Cameron  and  Avas  merged  with  the  Every  Evening  then  pub- 
lished by  them. 

In  1840  the  Delaware  Sentinel  was  started  in  Wilmington  by  the 
anti-Clayton  wing  of  the  Whig  parly,  with  William  Naudain  as  editor. 
It  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  who  were  financially  interested  in  it,  headed  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Thompson,  took  charge  of  it  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Delaware 
Democrat.  After  running  it  a  short  time  it  was  sold  to  Henry  H.  Can- 
non, a  gentleman  who  had  a  year  or  so  previous  started  a  paper  at 
Georgetown,  Del._,  called  the  Republican.  He  came  to  Wilmington 
and  merged  the  two  papers  under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Repub- 
lican about  the  year  1841,  taking  in  John  H.  Barr  a«  a  partner,  but 
Mr.  Barr  retiring  shortly,  his  interest  was  purchased  by  William  T. 
Jeandell  and  William  S.  Miles,  both  printers.  It  was  published  in  the 
name  of  Cannon  &  Co.  A  few  months  afterwards  Mr.  Cannon  sold  his 
interest  to  John  A.  Allderdice,  and  the  firm  then  became  Allderdice, 
Jeandell  &  Miles.  There  were  disputes  between  the  partners  and  the 
I>aper  got  under  the  control  of  a  party  appointed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, Henry  8.  Evans,  of  West  Chester,  finally  purchased  the  entire 
paper  and  sent  his  brother,  Columbus  P.  Evans,  to  manage  his  interest, 
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who  shortly  afterwards  in  February,  1S45,  took  into  partnership  George 
W.  Vernon.  The  Kepublican  was  published  for  nine  years  by  the  finn 
of  Evans  &  Vernon,  when  Mr.  Evans  died  and  it  finally  came  mto  the 
sole  ownership  of  Mr.  Vernon,  who  continued  alone  to  publish  it  untQ 
a  few  years  ago,  when  three  of  his  sons,  W.  Scott  Vernon,  Creorge  F, 
Vernon,  and  Howard  B.  Vernon,  were  admitted  into  partnership  and 
the  firm  name  of  George  W.  Vernon  &  Sous  adopted,  under  whose 
management  the  Daily  and  Weekly  Bepublican  now  appear,  the  daily 
being  started  in  1874. 

About  the  year  1840  several  small  papers  made  their  appearance  in 
Wilmington,  but  they  were  short  lived  and  failed  to  become  estahhshed. 
Dr.  Henry  Gibbous  published  for  a  few  years  a  temperance  paper  called 
The  Standard,  and  among  those  devoted  particularly  to  the  political 
campaign  of  1840  were  the  Democrat,  Delaware  Blue,  the  Loco  Foco, 
and  the  Porcupine. 

In  1845  the  Blue  Hen's  Chicken  was  started  under  the  direction  of 
William  T.  Jeandell  and  Francis  Vincent.  Mr.  Jeandell  disposed  of  bi« 
interest  to  Augustine  Maille,  who  about  three  months  after  sold  ontto 
Mr.  Vincent,  who  then  became  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Vincent  continued 
its  publication  for  several  years,  and  in  1854  sold  it  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Hey 
wood,  who  was  then  mayor  of  Wilmington.  Dr.  Hey  wood  united  it 
with  the  Statesman,  previously  published  by  him,  but  he  was  not  bik- 
cessful  with  it,  and  after  holding  it  for  eleven  months  sold  out  toHeniy 
Eckel,  who,  as  previously  stated,  united  it  with  the  Delaware  State 
Journal. 

About  the  year  1848  George  Washington  Lowe  started  a  temperance 
paper  in  Wilmington  called  the  Temperance  Herald.  He  gave  it  up 
and  John  Kewtou  Harker,  who  had  previously  been  interested  in  the 
Gazette,  started  the  Delawarean  with  the  office  fixtures.  He  sold  out 
to  Augustine  Maille  in  1850,  but  bad  luck  overtook  Maille  and  the 
sheriff  sold  out  the  entire  establishment,  H.  H.  J.  Naff  being  the  pur- 
chaser; but  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Hulley,  who 
used  the  type  and  fixtures  in  the  publication  of  the  Patriotic  Politician, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Shipley  streets.  Dr.  White  and 
Dr.  Stradley  started  a  paper  some  years  after  called  the  Democrat.  B 
was  turned  into  an  independent  paper  and  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Dover, 
joined  with  Dr.  Stradley  in  the  management.  Afterwards  Mr.  Whar- 
ton retired  and  William  T.  Jeandell  joined  with  Dr.  Stradley  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Commonwealth.  Joseph  M.  Barr  afterwards 
bought  the  paper  and  in  1861  sold  it  to  Francis  Vincent,  who  changed 
its  name  to  the  Blue  Hen's  Chicken.  It  next  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Allen  &  Biddle,  and  while  owned  by  them  got  into  financial  diflSculties 
and  its  publication  was  discontinued. 

During  the  campaign  of  1860  the  Delaware  Inquirer  was  started  by 
James  Montgomery  as  a  champion  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency.     It  continued  for  about  five  years,  or  until  the  doee 
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of  the  Civil  War,  wben  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  B.  Riggs,  who 
failed  in  sustaining  it,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  materials  and 
ofQce  fixtures  came  into  the  possession  of  Caleb  P.  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Delaware  Gazette. 

About  1857  the  first  effort  was  made  to  start  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Wilmington  by  Henry  L.  Bonsall,  at  present  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Camden,  N.  J.  He  published  a  small  paper  called  the  Daily 
Enterprise,  but  it  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  the  public  and  soon 
suspended  publication.  In  1866  a  Mr.  Tyler  started  a  subscription  hst 
and  laid  the  gronndwork  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily  paper  in  Wil- 
mington. Before  he  had  perfected  his  arrangements  Howard  M.  Jen- 
kins and  Wilmer  Atkinson,  two  young  men  from  Pennsylvania,  came 
iiI)on  the  ground,  reimbursed  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  work  done,  and  started 
the  Daily  Commercial.  For  five  years  the  Commercial  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  daily  field  in  Wilmington.  It  was  a  bright,  vigorous  paper, 
and  a  credit  to  its  publishers.  In  1871  the  Every  Evening,  "  a  1-cent 
afternoon  paper,^  made  its  appearance,  edited  by  William  T,  Croas- 
dale  and  published  by  the  firm  of  Croasdale  &  Cameron,  composed  of 
William  T.  Croasdal^  and  Gilbert  C.  Cameron.  It  proved  a  success,  and 
rapidly  forged  to  the  front.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Every  Evening  Publishing  Company,  by  whom  it  is 
still  published,  and  some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Daily  Commercial 
was  bought  by  the  Every  Evening  Publishing  Company,  and  the  two 
papers  united  under  the  name  of  the  Every  Evening  and  Daily  Com- 
mercial in  April,  1877.  Mr.  Croasdale  continued  as  editor  until  March, 
18S2,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  Baltimore 
Day,  being  succeeded  as  editor  by  Mr.  Edward  N.  Vallandigham. 

The  Morning  Herald,  the  first  daily  morning  paper  published  in  the 
State,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wilmington  Advertiser,  a  small  advertis- 
ing sheet,  started  by  George  Chance  in  connection  with  his  job  printing 
establishment.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Morning 
Herald  was  John  O'Byrne,  esq.,  a  leading  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  who  came  to  Wilmington  and  took  up  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  three  of  his  sons  and  a  sister,  Miss  Catherine  O'Byrne,  under 
tbe  firm  name  of  George  O'Byrne  &  Co.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  August,  1876,  and  for  some  months  it  gave  promise  of  vigor  and  long 
life,  but  it  soon  showed  lack  of  management,  and  got  tangled  up  finan- 
cially, but  continued  to  ai^)ear  until  March,  1880,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  John  H.  Emerson,  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  men  of 
the  peninsula,  who,  with  Henry  C.  Conrad,  a  member  of  the  New  Castle 
County  bar,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Emerson  &  Conrad,  and  in  place  of  the  Herald  issued 
a  morning  paper  called  the  Morning  News.  Mr.  Emerson  only  contin- 
ued in  the  management  about  four  months,  when  his  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Isaac  R.  Pennypacker,  and  the  firm  of  Conrad  &  Penny- 
packer  was  formed,  under  whose  direction  the  News  continued  until 
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January,  1882,  when  it  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Kews  PubM- 
ing  Company,  with  Watson  R.  Sperry,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  as  editor-in-chiet,  by  whom  it  is  published  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

SUNDAY  PAPERS. 

The  first  Sunday  paper  published  in  Wilmington  was  called  the  Sun- 
day  Dispatch,  and  was  started  by  Francis  Scheu  in  1878.  It  continued 
about  two  years  and  a  half. 

In  July,  1880,  D.  Taylor  Bradford  started  the  Sunday  Mirror,  but 
after  an  existence  of  about  five  months  its  publication  was  suspended. 

On  March  6, 1881,  the  Sunday  Star  was  established,  with  J.  B.  Bell 
as  editor  and  proprietor.  It  proved  a  success  and  is  still  in  existence, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  long  life. 

GERMAN  PAPERS. 

The  first  paper  printed  in  the  German  language  published  in  Dd- 
aware  was  started  in  Wilmington  In  1869  by  Frederick  Hsehnle.  It 
was  a  weekly  publication  and  was  called  the  Delaware  Pioneer.  In 
1861  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ilerman  Lau,  who  continued  to  pub- 
lish it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1876,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Francis  Scheu,  who  still  publishes  it.  In  connection  with  the  Pioneer 
Mr.  Scheu  started,  in  January,  1881,  a  daily  paper  printed  in  Ger- 
man, called  the  Freie  Presse,  which  is  still  in  existence.   ' 

RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Conference  Worker,  a  religious  paper,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Wilmington  Conference  M.  E.  Church,  was  started  in  1875  by  W. 
S.  Armour  and  Charles  H.  Sentman.  Mr.  Armour  retired  in  about  six 
months,  and  F.  J.  Lindsay  and  R.  F.  Corchran  came  in  with  Mr.  Sent- 
man as  partners,  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  Mr.  Sentman  bought 
out  their  interest  and  became  sole  proprietor,  and  has  so  continued  since. 

NEW  CASTLE. 

The  New  Castle  Star  has  been  until  recently  under  the  control  of  J. 
Albert  Whitelock.  It  is  the  only  paper  published  in  the  city  of  New 
Castle.  It  was  originally  published  by  a  young  man  named  George  J. 
Ilerman,  and  its  existence  has  been  marked  by  many  changes  and 
seeming  discouragements.  The  present  proprietor  is  Joseph  C.  White. 
The  experience  of  the  past  would  indicate  that  New  Castle  has  not  been 
a  rose-hued  field  for  journalists.  The  Gazette,  published  in  1836  by 
Enoch  £.  Camp,  and  the  Diamond  State  and  Becord,  established  a  few 
years  later  by  George  W.  Mahan,  both  failed  to  go,  and  after  a  trial  of 
about  a  year  were  discontinued. 
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Mll>DLKTO\VN. 

Middletown  seems  to  have  been  "  left,"  as  far  as  newspapers  were 
concerned,  as  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  paper  being  started  there 
until  1867,  when  the  Transcript  was  established  by  Mr.  Henry  Vander- 
ford,  formerly  of  the  Cecil  Democrat.  He  relinquished  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Charles  H.  Vanderford,  and  he  sold  out  to  Edward  Reynolds,  who 
in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  W.  Scott  Way  in  1877,  the  present  affa- 
ble and  efficient  secretary  of  our  association,  who  for  the  last  five  years 
has  made  the  Transcript  "  bright  shining  as  the  sun." 

NEWARK. 

During  the  year  1875  Charles  H.  Sentman,  the  present  editor  of  the 
the  Conference  Worker,  made  some  exertions  towards  starting  a  paper 
at  Newark,  but  abandoned  it.  The  Saturday  Visitor,  the  first  paper 
ever  published  in  Newark,  made  its  first  appearance  on  February  11, 
1876,  under  the  control  of  J.  H.  Rowlenson,  a  young  man  who  came 
from  Centerville,  Md.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  had  but  35  cents  in 
his  pocket  when  he  brought  up  at  Newark^  He  was  a  practical  printer 
and  had  considerable  journalistic  ability,  but  his  dissipated  habits 
interfered  with  his  success.  Only  a  few  numbers  of  the  Visitor 
appeared  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Record,  and  in  less  than 
a  year's  time  Rowlenson  became  discouraged  and  sold  out  to  J.  M. 
Armstrong,  of  New  York  City,  who  also  failed  to  make  it  go,  and  in 
about  a  year  afterwards  the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  D, 
McCartney,  of  Philadelphia,  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Journal. 
A  short  experience  convinced  Mr.  McCartney  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  in  a  brief  time  he  sold  out  to  L.  Theodore  Esling,  a  young 
man  who  had  assisted  Mr.  McCartney  In  the  office.  Mr.  Esling  changed 
the  name  to  the  Newark  Ledger,  and  by  close  application  to  business 
he  built  up  the  paper  and  it  soon  began  to  show  growth  and  thrift.  In 
January,  1881,  Mr.  Esling  was  cutoff  by  death,  and  the  paper  for  nearly 
three  months  afterwards  did  not  appear.  It  was  then  purchased  by 
Mjy.  P.  A.  G.  Handy,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
I)opular  Washington  correspondents.  His  brother,  Egbert  G.  Handy, 
who  wa^s  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Press,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  paper,  and  about  four  months  later  purchased  the 
property,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Delaware  Ledger.  Under  Mr, 
Handy's  management  Newark  has  a  paper  which  in  all  regards  is  a 
credit  to  her,  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Ledger  being  very  largely 
quoted  by  other  journals. 

SMYRNA. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Smyrna  was  theSmyrna  Telegraph,  started 
in  1839  by  Samuel  L.  Jones.  He  got  into  debt  and  into  jail  as  the  result 
of  the  debt,  and  in  1847  or  1848  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
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temperance  men,  who  ran  it  in  behalf  of  the  prohibition  cause.  Abra- 
ham Poulson  published  it  for  a  while  for  the  temperance  people  and  then 
became  the  owner  himself  with  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Herald  and 
Peninsula  Advocate.  At  one  time  he  had  a  partner,  I.  W.  Cooper, 
but  the  paper  did  not  prove  successful  and  subsequently,  about  1854, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  T.  L.  Poulson  and  R.  D.  Hoflfecker.  It  continued 
for  a  few  months  as  the  Herald  and  Advocate  until  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Poulson,  who  entered  the  ministry.  The  junior  partner  changed 
thename  to  the SmyrnaTimes.  In  1866  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hofl'ecker assumed 
the  management  and  it  continued  under  him  until  January,  1878,  when 
Bobert  D.  Hoffecker  again  assumed  control  and  he  still  continues  to  be 
editor  and  proprietor. 

CLAYTON. 

The  Clayton  Herald  was  started  at  Clayton  in  1867  by  Mrs.  B. 
McConanghy,  but  it  collapsed  in  a  couple  of  years.  The  materials  were 
afterward  used  in  the  publication  of  the  Herald  and  the  InteUigencer 
at  Smyrna,  but  both  proved  short-lived  and  soon  went  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

DOVEE. 

Dover  has  attracted  a  good  many  newspaper  efforts,  but  only  two 
remain — the  Delawarean,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Fenn,  and  the  State  Sentinel  with  Henry  W.  Cannon  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor.* In  1825  the  Delaware  Record  and  Federal  Advertiser  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  as  a  J.  Q.  Adams  campaign  paper;  and 
William  Hufftngton,  who  afterward  became  mayor  of  Wilmington, 
started  a  monthly  publication  in  Dover  in  1838,  called  the  Delaware 
Register.  It  lasted  only  a  few  months.  Samuel  P.  Shinn  published 
the  Delaware  Intelligencer  in  1822.  In  1853  Mr.  George  W.  S.  Nichol- 
son started  the  Delaware  State  Reporter.  It  continued  for  several 
years  as  a  Democratic  pai)er  under  Mr.  Nicholson's  management,  and 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Sharp,  who  published  it  a  few 
moliths,  and  the  paper  "was  discontinued.  The  Delawarean,  with  James 
Kirk  as  editor  and  proprietor,  first  appeared  in  1859.  The  State  Sen- 
tinel was  founded  in  1874  by  Henry  W.  Cannon,  its  present  owner  and 
editor.  The  Delaware  Sentinel  was  started  in  1856  by  Wharton  & 
Harrington,  but  did  not  continue  but  a  short  time.  A  paper  called  the 
Protectionist  also  had  a  short  existence  in  Dover. 

MILFORD. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Milford  was  the  Beacon,  founded  in  1^ 
by  John  H.  Emerson,  at  present  editor  of  the  Denton  (Md.)  Union.  He 
continued  to  run  the  Beacon  for  three  years  when  he  sold  it  to  Col.  J. 

1  There  is  now  also  the  Index,  a  vigorous  journal,  L.  P.  P. 
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Hart  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia.  Col.  Conrad  edited  it  for  about  a  year, 
when  he  died,  and  the  establishmeut  passed  into  the  hands  of  nJames 
B.  Mahan,  who  had  been  foreman  and  assistant  editor  for  Col.  Conrad. 
George  W*  Mahan  was  admitted  to  a  part  interest,  and  the  paper  under 
the  name  of  the  Beacon,  continued  under  the  management  of  the  Mahan 
Bros,  until  1859,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Diamond  State, 
and  the  paper  removed  to  New  Castle,  where  its  publication  was  con- 
tinued under  the  same  management.  The  Sussex  Gleaner  was  started 
»  in  South  Milford  in  1856,  but  could  not  be  made  to  go.  In  1857  the 
name  of  the  Beacon  was.  revived  in  a  newspaper  started  by  a  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, from  Maryland,  and  he,  soon  after  its  inception,  sold  to  W.  W. 
Austin,  who  discontinued  it  in  a  few  months.  In  the  same  year  (1857) 
two  other  papers  were  started  in  Millbrd.  The  Peninsular  News  and 
Advertiser,  by  James  D.  Prettyman,  and  the  Observer,  by  Truitt  & 
Ennis.  Three  newspapers  seemed  to  be  more  than  were  needed,  and 
the  result  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  Beacon  and  the  Observer  and 
the  survival  of  the  News  and  Advertiser.  The  latter  had  a  stormy 
and  varied  existence.  It  continued  for  six  years  but  was  continually 
changing  in  ownership.  In  that  time  it  was  under  the  control  of  Pretty- 
man  &  Hudson,  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman,  E.  P.  Aldred,  James  B.  Mahan, 
and  W.  H.  Hutchin.  From  1863  to  1867  but  one  effort  was  made  to 
establish  a  paper  at  Milford.  A  gentleman  named  Briggs,  from  Wil- 
mington, started  the  Milford  Statesman,  but  it  proved  a  failure  after  a 
few  numbers  had  been  issued.  In  1867  James  B.  Mahan  again  came  to 
the  front  and  started  the  Milford  Argus.  In  a  few  months  it  was  dis- 
I)osed  of  to  the  EeveU  Brothers,  who  published  it  about  a  year  when  J. 
liowery  &  Co.  purchased  it  and  changed  the  name  to  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
In  1870  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  G^n.  Levi  Harris  &  Co.,  who  ran  it 
a  year  when  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman  purchased  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  in  1872  started  the  Peninsula  News  and  Advertiser,  associat- 
ing with  himself  Dr.  W.  C.  Davidson  as  editor,  and  William  P.  Corsa 
as  publisher.  Dr.  Prettyman  continued  to  control  it  for  several  years, 
and  in  January,  1880,  sold  it  to  his  son  Harry  H.  Prettyman,  who  took 
in  Henry  Harris ,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  partner,  in  March,  1880.  In  August, 
1880,  Henry  L.  Hynson  bought  Prettyman's  interest  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Harris  and  Hynson  until  November,  1881,  when  H.  L.  Hynson 
became  sole  proprietor,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  conducted.  The  Mil- 
ford Chronicle  was  started  October  1, 1878,  by  Julius  E.  Scott  and  Theo 
dore  Townsend.  On  January  1,  1881,  Mr.  Scott  sold  his  interest  to 
William  P.  Corsa,  and  it  has  since  been  published  by  Corsa  &  Town- 
send. 

GBOBaETOWN. 

About  1840  Heray  H.  Cannon  started  a  paper  at  Georgetown  called 
the  Delaware  Sentinel.  He  published  it  a  year  or  so  and  then  moved 
;it  to  Wilmington  and  united  it  with  the  Bepublican.    In  1864  a  paper 
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called  the  Union  was  started  by  William  T.  Croasdale,  and  continued 
a  little  more  than  a  year.  The  Sussex  Journal  was  founded  in  1809  by 
W.  Fiske  Townsend,  and  continued  under  his  control  until  1880,  when 
he  died,  and  David  T.  Marvel  and  McKendree  Downham  bought  it  and 
have  published  it  since  under  the  firm  name  of  Marvel  &  Downham. 

About  1878  Willard  S.  Pride  started  at  Georgetown  the  Delaware 
Inquirer.  It  continued  until  1881,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  party  of  gentle- 
men at  Georgetown,  who  have  since  published  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Delaware  Democr  at.  $  * 

LEWES. 

The  Breakwater  Light  was  started  at  Lewes  in  August,  1871,  by  Dr. 
I.  H.  D.  Knowles  and  it  has  continued  to  shed  forth  its  rays  since  under 
the  same  management. 

SEAFOBD. 

In  1869  Donoho  &  Stevens  started  the  Seaford  Record,  at  Seaford. 
It  was  neutral  in  politics.  Mr.  Stevens  sold  his  interest  to  his  son,  who, 
with  Mr.  Donoho,  continued  to  publish  it,  changing  the  name  to  the 
Sussex  Record.  In  1872  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Kavano,  of  Maryland,  who 
changed  the  name  to  the  Sassex  Democrat  and  afterwards  to  the  Sea- 
ford Democrat.  The  paper  was  not  successful  under  Mr.  Ka vane's  man- 
agement and  soon  suspended.  A  new  paper  was  afterwai-ds  started  by 
Joseph  F.  Pennington  called  the  Seaford  Enterprise.  In  1878  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Thomas  N.  Williams  and  J.  B.  Clark  who  pubhshed 
it  until  1881,  as  the  Sussex  County  Index.  Rev.  John  Teasdale  started 
in  the  summer  of  1881  the  Seaford  Enterprise  and  in  September,  1882, 
it  was  turned  over  to  Charles  D.  Judson,  by  whom  it  is  now  conducted. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashingUmj  D.  0.,  January  5, 1893. 
Sir:  The  accompanying  monograph,  on  higher  education  in  Tennes- 
see is  one  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  education  in  the  various 
States,  edited  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams  and  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  The  author  is  Dr.  L.  S.  Merriam,  lately  a  student  and 
fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  For  a  r6sum6  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Tennessee  I  refer  you  to  Chapter  I,  pages  1-11.  The  mono- 
graph, besides  treating  of  higher  education  proper,  contains  also  a 
chapter  on  the  public  school  system  of  Tennessee,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Thomas.    I  respectfully  recommend  that  this  monograph  be  published 

at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commi88io7ier. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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AUTHOR^S  PREFATORY  NOTE. 


I  take  advantage  of  tliis  opportunity  to  express  my  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Mr.  T,  0.  Karns,  professor  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Mr. 
W.  P.  Trent,  professor  in  the  University  of  the  South,  and  Mr,  T.  P. 
Thomas,  fellow  in  Vanderbilt  University,  for  preparing,  respectively, 
the  chapters  on  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  the  Public  School  System  of  Tennessee. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  thank  by  name  all  who  have  rendered 
assistance  or  furnished  information  in  the  preparation  of  this  mono- 
graph. But  for  the  kindly  cooperation  of  these  many  friends,  mostly 
college  officers,  it  could  not  have  been  written.  I  shall,  however,  men- 
tion two  gentlemen  by  name,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  ex-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Baskerville,  professor  in 
Vanderbilt  University.  Dr.  Lindsley  put  at  my  disposal  his  very  val- 
uable collection  of  materials  on  the  history  of  the  University  of  Kash- 
yille,  besides  affording  other  assistance,  and  Dr.  Baskerville  read  and 
corrected  my  MS.  on  Vanderbilt  University. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  bibliographies  are  appended  to  the 
histories  of  their  corresponding  institutions  instead  of  being  collected 
in  one  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  College  announcements  and 
registers  are  not  mentioned,  as  their  use  may  in  general  be  taken  for 
granted.  Neither,  of  course,  are  mentioned  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion as  epistolary  correspondence  or  personal  interviews. 

L.  S.  Merriam. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

December  12. 1891. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH   OF  THE   AUTHOR. 

LaciuB  Sallsbary  Merriam,  the  author  of  the  following  monograph^  was  "hotm 
January  20,  1867.  He  was  drowned  in  Cayuga  Lake,  near  Ithaca;  K.  Y.,  Kovetti- 
ber  18, 1893.  The  proof  sheets  of  this  report  were  read  by  him  early  in  the  preced- 
■  ing  snnuner.  His  untimely  death  waS  widely  mourned  by  friends  and  scholars 
throughout  the  country,  in  which  he  was  already  favorably  known  by  reason  of  his 
able  contributions  to  economic  science. 

He  was  educated  in  the  high  school  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  at  Yanderbili  Uni- 
yersity,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1889;  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  June,  1898.  Before  coming  to 
Baltimore  he  held  a  graduate  fellowship  at  his  alma  mater  from  1889  to  18d(). 
When  Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  was  called  from  Yanderbilt,  in  1892,  to  the  University  df 
Chicago,  Merriam  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  economics  at  Nashville,  but  he 
determined  to  finish  his  course  of  graduate  study.  He  held  a  fellowship  in  polit^- 
•al  economy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  from  1892  to  1893.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  friends  and  instructors  as  one  of  the  most  talented,  critical,  and  promising 
students  of  economics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

While  in  Baltimore  he  prepared  several  scholarly  papers  for  publication :  (1)  Social 
Legislation  in  the  United  States  in  1889  and  1890  (Economic  Review,  April,  1891); 
(2)  The  Appointment  of  a  Receiver  for  the  City  of  Nashville  in  1809  (American  Law 
Review,  May-June,  1891) ;  (3)  The  Theory  of  Final  Utility  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Standard  of  Deferred  Payments  (Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  January,  189^); 
(4)  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Tennessee  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1893). 

Of  all  these  papers  the  present  study  is  probably  the  most  important.  It  will 
nndoubtedly  attract  wide  attention  and  prove  of  great  practical  value.  It  is  critical 
«nd  scholarly,  like  everything  which  Merriam  wrote,  and  represents  the  earnest 
endeavor  of  an  honest  student  to  tell  the  truth  regarding  the  edueational  history  of 
Tennessee.  There  was  no  unfriendly  feeling  on  Merriam's  part  toward  the  higher 
educational  institutions  of  his  State.  He  was  striving  for  the  best  interests  of  higher 
and  secondary  education  in  Tennessee,  to  which  State  he  was  twice  invited  to  retum 
as  a  professor  of  history  and  economics.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  at  Yan- 
derbilt  University  and  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  accepted  an  attractive 
call  to  teach  his  own  special  subjects  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where, 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  faculty  and  the  admiration  of  his 
students. 

In  an  academic  memorial  of  Merriam,  published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  January-February,  1894,  President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  said 
of  this  young  Tennesseean:  "I  got  the  impression  of  a  man  of  earnest  purpose, 
serious  character,  and  transparent  honesty.''  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  said: 
**  I  fully  agree  that  in  losing  him  we  have  lost  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  promis- 
ing of  the  younger  economists  of  the  country. ''  Dr.  Sidney  Sherwood,  one  of  Mer- 
riam's  instructor's  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  said :  "  I  believe  he  would  have 
achieved  much  toward  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  economic  theory  looked 
for  by  the  next  generation ;  a  system  that  is  based  on  economic  life  and  not  on 
metaphysics.  His  accomplished  work,  however  small  in  amount,  goes  to  confirm 
this  belief."  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  another  of  Merriam*8  instructors  in  Baltimore, 
said:  "I  can  not  even  try  to  describe  the  charm  that  hia  personality  had  for  me. 
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♦  •  *  He  made  the  impression  of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  be  a  leader  o 
Originality,  analytical  power,  an  accurate  judgment,  and  moral  eamestnei 
characteristics.     He  would  have  entered  unexplored  fields  of  research/' 

Although  Merriara's  life  was  suddenly  cot  short,  he  made  a  deep  imprei 
bis  friends  and  pupils  iu  the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South.  He  will  be  re 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  youug  Tennesseean  of  noble  charater,  fine  schola 
high  aims.  His  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  sake  was  perhaps  his  most 
ous  trait. 

The  young  woman  who  was  drowned  with  Merriam  in  Cayuga  Lake,  at  It] 
the  capsizing  of  a  row  boat,  was  also  a  rare  type  of  humanity.  She  wj 
Carolina  girl  from  Laurens  County,  who  had  earned  her  own  way  from  h 
plantation  through  school  and  college  at  Columbia  and  into  the  law  depj 
Cornell  University.  As  a  school  teacher  iu  her  native  State  she  had  obi 
Means  of  educating  a  younger  sister.  By  public  authority  in  South  Cs 
kftd  been  engaged  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  industrial  education  of  won 
Teargin,  like  Dr.  Merriam,  had  finished  her  educational  work,  and  their  1 
doubtless  enter  into  the  educational  life  of  the  New  South. 

Herbert  B.  Ad. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF 


HIGHER 
SEE. 


EDUCATION  IN  TENNES 


The  history  of  higher  education  in  Tennessee  is  in  the  main  the  his 
tory  of  private  initiative  and  activity.  Practically  all  that  has  been 
done  by  Government  for  colleges  and  universities  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  and  not  by  Tennessee  herself.'  The  State  has,  however, 
acted  as  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  whenever  it  has  extended 
aid  to  institutions  of  learning  within  her  borders. 

In  1806,  conformably  to  the  spirit  in  which  North  Carolina  had  ceded 
and  the  United  States  had  accepted  the  territory  afterwards  known  as 
Tennessee,  Congress  appropriated  100,000  acres  of  public  land  in  Te»- 
nessee  to  two  colleges,  one  to  be  established  in  the  eastern,  the  other 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  same  act  also  appropriated 
200,000  acres  of  land  for  academies  and  schools  of  a  lower  grade.  East 
Tennessee  College,  at  Knoxville,  chartered  for  the  purpose  and  united 
with  Blount  College,  and  Cumberland  College,  at  Nashville,  chartered 
on  the  foundation  of  Davidson  Academy,  secured  the  grants  for  colleges. 
But,  the  State  being  made  the  administrator  and  trustee,  these  insti- 
tutions realfzed  little  from  the  bounty  of  Congress,  and  that  little  only 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  subsidy  to 
found  West  Tennessee  College  the  State  seems  to  have  transmitted 
promptly  the  proceeds  of  land  sales. 

The  name  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  (East  Tennessee  College 
became  East  Tennessee  University  in  1840  and  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  1879)  would  imply  that  it  was  a  State  institution  supported 
by  the  State.  It  makes  biennial  reports  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  it  is  correlated  with  the  public  school  system. 
It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  in  1822  Cumberland  College  and 
East  Tennessee  College  came  into  possession  of  00,000  acres  of  land 
through  the  generosity  of  the  State  in  relinquishing  for  twenty-eight 
years  her  right  to  tax  other  thousands  of  acres  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

Exercising  the  discretion  conferred  by  the  constitution  (1870)  to 
exempt  from  taxation  such  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property  "  as  may 
be  held  and  used  for  purposes  purely  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational,"  the  legislature  has  exempted  "all  property 
belonging  to  any  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional institution  and  actually  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  said 
institution  was  created"  and  "all  i)roper.ty belonging  to  publicschools, 
colleges,  academies,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning."  - 


'The  State  has  given  considerable  assistance  to  normal  education. 
2  Laws  of  1883,  chapter  105,  para«,'raph  2.  17 
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The  Peabody  Normal  Gollege  is  unique  in  being,  so  to  speak,  the 
resultant  of  three  forces.  It  rests  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  Uni- 
yersity  of  Nashville,  enjojring  the  use  of  its  plant  and  endowment;  and 
it  is  fdrther  supported  and  fostered  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  by 
the  Peabody  education  fund.  That  it  bids  fair  to  fall  heir  to  that  im- 
mense fund  lends  an  added  interest  to  the  already  interesting  history  of 
the  XJniyersity  of  Nashville.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  institation 
was  raised  by  Philip  Lindsley  to  a  position  of  paramount  inflaence  in 
Tennessee«and  the  Southwest.  Free  from  the  domination  of  any  reli- 
gious sect  and  situated  in  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  at  the  center 
of  her  civil  and  i)olitical  life,  the  University  of  Nashville  stood  for 
Tennessee  in  her  entirety  as  perhaps  no  other  college  has  ever  done. 

Whence  have  come  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  colleges  and 
universities  t  The  answer  is,  chiefly  from  private  purses  through  the 
various  Christian  denominations.  The  University  of  Tennessee,  West 
Tennessee  College,  and  the  University  of  Nashville  are  the  only  prom- 
inent colleges  in  the  history  of  the  State  that  are  not  denominational 
The  Baptists  have  their  Carson  and  Newman  College  and  their  Sontb- 
western  Baptist  University;  the  Northern  Methodists  their  U.  S.  Grant 
University;  the  Southern  Methodists  their  Hiwassee  College  and  their 
Vanderbilt  University;  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  their  Betliei 
College  and  their  Cumberland  University;  the  Northern  Pijesbyteriwtf 
their  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  their  MaryviUe  College,  awf 
their  Washington  College;  the  Southern  Presbyterians  their  ISH 
College  and  their  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University;  the.Episco^ 
palians  their  University  of  the  South;  the  Koman  Catholics  their 
Christian  Brothers'  College,  etc.  The  largest  of  these  church  schools 
are  not  the  result  merely  of  local  eflEbrt,  but  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
their  respective  churches  in  several  States  or  parts  of  several  States. 
Probably  a  moiety  at  least  of  the  wealth  invested  in  Tennessee  collegeB 
has  come  from  other  States.  In  this  regard  Tennessee  may  be  called 
fortunate.  The  most  largely  endowed  institution  in  the  State,  Yander- 
bilt  University,  is  a  notable  illustration  of  this.  Established  or  sup- 
ported by  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  rep- 
resenting the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Alabama^ 
Mid  Kentucky,  its  magnificent  foundation  was  the  gift  of  two  citiz^tf 
•f  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  negro  colleges — ^Fisk  University,  Eoger  Williams  Uuiversi^, 
Central  Tennessee  College,  and  Knoxville  College-;-were  all  established 
by  Northern  churches  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  They  form  a  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  education.  The  strug- 
gles and  self-sacrifice  of  their  founders  and  their  ultimate  success  are 
colored  with  somewhat  of  heroism  and  romance.  The  negro  can  not 
hold  in  too  high  honor  these  pioneers  in  the  Christianization  and  edu- 
cation of  his  race.  Fisk  University,  the  highest  grade  purely  collegiate 
institution  for  negroes  in  the  world,  was  established  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  of  the  Congregational  Church ;  Knoxville  Col- 
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lege,  which  has  been  made  the  colored  department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  founded  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch;  Soger 
Williams  University  owes  its  creation  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  Central  Tennessee  College,  with  its  professional 
departments  and  its  splendid  industrial  plant,  is  the  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Besides  these 
higher  institutions  of  learning  for  negroes  there  are  a  number  of  nor- 
mal and  industrial  schools  of  a  lower  grade  which  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  monograph.  The  industrial  feature  is  prominent  in 
all  the  negro  schools.  The  ms^ority  of  them  receive  from  the  John  F. 
Slater  fund  appropriations  in  aid  of  industrial  training. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions  the  avowedly  preparatory  school 
is  making  headway  in  Tennessee.  The  famous  Webb  school,  formerly 
at  Culleoka,  now  at  Bellbuckle,  is  the  forerunner  of  others  that  may 
ere  long  boast  of  equal  excellence.  In  December,  1887,  the  association 
of  Tennessee  colleges  and  universities  was  organized,  its  chief  object 
being  to  arrive  at  and  maintain  a  common  standard  of  admission  to 
eollege.  The  heads  of  preparatory  schools  attend  the  meetings  and  join 
in  the  deliberations. 

Closely  connected  with  the  existence  of  the  pseudo  college  is  the  evil 
of  indiscriminate  conferring  of  degrees.  But  the  pseudo  college  is  not 
the  only  offender.  The  better  class  of  institutions  are  some  of  them  so 
generous  with  their  degrees,  at  least  with  their  honorary  degrees,  that 
academic  honors  have  become  a  cheap  commodity  in  Tennessee.* 

The  smaller  colleges  of  the  State  are  almost  always  open  to  females 
as  well  as  males;  and  of  the  larger  ones,  the  Peabody  Normal  College, 
the  U.  S.  Grant  University,  and  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University 
admit  women.^  But  coeducation  is  not  an  accepted  policy  in  Tennessee. 
Of  the  institutions  treated  in  this  monograph  the  following  are  coedu- 
cational: U.  S.  Grant  University,  Southwestern  Baptist  University, 
Peabody  Normal  College,  Bethel  College,  Carson  and  Newman  College, 
Winchester  Normal,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  Maryville  Col- 
lege, Milligan  College,  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institution  (dis- 
continued), Washington  College,  and  all  the  colleges  for  negroes. 

The  war  period  forms  an  interregnum;  it  makes  a  break  in  the  his- 
tory of  Tennessee  education.  So  bold  is  the  landmark  that  it  might 
well  be  used  to  reckon  time  from.  There  was  scarcely  a  college  but  had 
to  close  its  doors,  some  never  to  open  them  again.  Sometimes  every- 
thing was  swept  away;  and  again  only  the  bare  walls  were  left.  The 
schools  that  escaped  unscathed  were  few.  But  what  made  it  especially 
difficult  for  the  colleges  to  regain  their  footing,  if  indeed  they  were 
able  to  regain  it  at  all,  was  that  the  people  and  the  country  had  suf- 
fered as  much  as  themselves.    The  sources  had  dried  up. 

» See  "  Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges,"  a  paper  read  before 
tbe  National  Educational  Association,  July,  1889,  by  Charles  Forster  Smith. 

2  Some  few  women  may  usually  be  found  in  one  or  more  classes  of  the  Vanderbilt 
University,  but  they  are  not  technically  students.     See  Chapter  iv. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE, 

DAVIDSON  ACADEMY. 

Two  names  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  founding  and  earlj 
history  of  Davidson  Academy — James  Bobertson  and  Thomas  B.  Onug- 
head.  Both  were  North  Carolinians  by  birth  and  Scotch-Irish  by 
descent.  Bobertson  was  a  pioneer.  As  soon  as  the  Watauga  settle- 
ments were  firmly  established  and  their  future  existence  assured,  he 
left  them  in  order  to  lead  still  further  westward  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization.  The  stations  on  the  Cumberland  became  the  second  great 
center  of  colonization  for  Tennessee  as  those  on  the  Watauga  were  the 
first.  ^^  Thomas  B.  Craighead  was  the  son  of  Bev.  Alex^inder  Craig- 
head, the  man  who  first,  in  1749,  gave  voice  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
growing  desire  for  independence,  incurred  the  hostility  of  His  M^jes^ls 
magistrates  and  the  censures  of  the  synod,  and,  emigrating  to  N01& 
Carolina,  instilled  the  principles  which  bore  fruit  in  the  [now  dis- 
credited] Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence."  Young  Craig- 
head graduated  from  Princeton  in  1775,  in  the  same  class  with  Dr. 
Brevard,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Mecklenburg  declaration.  Knowing 
the  atmosphere  which  Craighead  breathed  in  his  youth,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  in  after  life  he  showed  the  same  independence  of  charac- 
ter that  marked  his  father  and  his  classmate. 

Craighead  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  1780,  and  after 
preaching  awhile  in  his  native  St^te  '*  removed  with  the  pioneers  of 
those  days  to  Kentucky."  Early  in  1785  he  came  to  Nashville  and 
soon  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Spring  Hill,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the-  little  town  of  Haysboro,  G  miles  east  of  Nashville,  on  the  road  lead, 
ing  to  Gallatin.  Here  was  built  for  him  the  Spring  Hill  meeting  house, 
a  rough  stone  structure  about  24  by  30  feet. 

On  December  29, 1785,  Gen.  James  Bobertson,  who,  with  Col.  Wil- 
liam Polk,  represented  Davidson  County  in  the  North  Carolina  legisla- 
ture, secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  Davidson 
Academy.  Its  trustees  were  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson, Daniel  Smith,  William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe,  Lardner  Clarke, 
Ephraim  McLean,  Robert  Hays,  and  James  Robertson;  and  it  was 
enacted  **  that  no  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  which  ^  might 
"be  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Davidson,  for  the  sole  uae 
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and  behoof  of  the  said  academy,"  should  "be  subject  to  any  tax  for  the 
space  of  ninety-nine  years."  North  Carolina  still  further  showed  her 
generosity  by  endowing  her  new  creation  with  240  acres  of  land  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  town  of  Kashville  on  the  south.  One  of  the  first 
actions  taken  by  the  trustees  was  to  order  two  of  their  number  to 
attend,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  authorities,  to  surveying  this  land 
and  separating  it  from  the  town  lands. 

The  most  significant  part  of  the  act  creating  Davidson  Academy  is 
that  part  of  the  preamble  which  reads,  "As  it  is  the  indispensable  duty 
of  every  legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising  generation  and 
fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life."  These 
first  settlers  recognized  the  importance  of  education  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  They  seemed  to  realize  that  they  were 
building  for  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
community  were  corporators  and  trustees  of  Davidson  Academy  is 
proof  that  it  held  a  large  place  in  the  popular  mind.  Pride  in  it  was 
part  of  the  local  patriotism.  It  represented  no  religious  sect  and  no 
political  party.  When  political  feeling  was  running  high  in  the  time 
of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  and  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Kesolu- 
tions,  a  rival  institution,  the  "  Federal  Seminary,"  sprang  up.  But  a 
reconciliation  was  effected,  the  new  school  was  merged  in  the  old,  and 
political  enemies  were  soon  pulling  together  like  "  wheel  horses." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees,  August  19, 1786,  Eev.  Thomas 
B.  Craighead  was  elected  president.  In  the  minutes  of  September  26 
we  read:  "  Ordered  that  the  tuition  for  each  student  be  at  the  rate  of 
£4  per  annum  to  be  paid  in  hard  money  or  other  money  of  that  value." 
(The  tuition  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  £5.)  "Ordered  that  Spring 
Hill  meeting  house  be  the  place  where  the  school  be  taught."  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, for  twenty  years  or  more  Mr.  Craighead  taught.  If  he  had 
any  assistants  the  records  do  not  show  it.  "  That  old  stone  church  was 
a  monument  of  early  date — the  oldest  church  and  schoolhouse  in  mid- 
dle Tennessee.  It  was  the  house  of  worship  and  education — the  cradle  of 
If  ashville  University.  The  children  were  taught  in  it  during  the  week; 
the  parents,  children,  and  servants  on  the  Lord's  day.  Mr.  Craighead 
was  the  patron  of  learning,  the  teacher  of  youth,  the  counsellor  and  in- 
structor of  the  aged."  The  Spring  Hill  meeting  house  is  no  longer 
standing.  It  was  torn  down  many  years  ago  and  the  Gallatin  turnpike 
runs  through  its  site.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Craighead  lie  in  the  old 
churchyard  near  by. 

The  trustees  of  the  academy  administered  its  affairs  with  scrupulous 
care,  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  records  of  their  meetings  afford 
quaint  and  interesting  reading.  A  ferry,  established  as  early  as  1786 
just  above  what  is  now  Broad  street,  was  the  source  of  some  income 
and  of  much  annoyance,  until  it  was  sold  in  1813.  When  Davidson 
Academy  had  expanded  into  a  college  and  felt  the  need  of  a  large 
income,  it  was  charged  that  its  patrimony  of  240  acres  of  land  had 
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been  frittered  away  or  sold  for  a  song.  Qf  coarse,  had  the  land  been 
kept  out  of  the  market  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  have  brought  a 
high  price.  But  at  that  time  Nashville  had  a  very  small  population, 
only  400  in  1803,  and  there  was  no  premonition  of  its  becoming  the 
capital  and  chief  city  of  the  State.  Besides,  the  trustees  had  in  .some 
way  to  obtain  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  academy 
lands  were  rented  or  leased  and  some  of  them  sold  for  small  sums  until 
1803,  when  all  but  7  acres  were  sold  m  small  lots  at  auction.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Broad  street  was  laid  off  and  given  to  the  city.  On  the 
7  acres  reserved  from  sale  the  college  buildings  were  afterwards  erected. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  institution  received  all  told  in  rents  and 
purchase  money  about  $20,000  for  its  first  endowment  of  land.  Part 
of  this  sum  was  used  in  constructing  buildings  in  1805-1808. 

October  10, 1791,  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  a  trustee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  OoL  William  Polk  to  what  is  now 
Maury  County.  Both  Andrew  Jackson  and  James  Bobertson  resigned 
in  1805.  We  find  the  origin  of  the  library  in  an  entry  of  March  4^ 
1794,  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  debts  and  purchase 
books  for  the  use  of  the  academy. 

On  April  5, 1796,  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  an  act  apx)oint- 
ing  three  auditors  and  ten  new  trustees  in  place  of  the  old  trustees. 
If  the  old  board  should  refiise  to  account  to  the  auditors,  suits  were  to 
be  instituted  against  it.  We  do  not  know  the  reason  for  this  summary 
and  high-handed  treatment,  but  we  do  know  that  the  old  trustees 
refused  to  vacate  their  places  and  that  two  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  they  appointed  Craighead  and  Jackson  a  committee  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  act. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  act,  however,  with  which  the  board  of 
trustees  had  already  resolved  to  comply.  It  was  the  last  section  and 
ran  in  these  words: 

Be  it  enacted,  That  the  bnildlDgs  of  the  said  academy  ehall  be  erected  on  the  most 
convenient  Bitnation  on  the  hill  immediately  above  NashviUe  and  near  to  the  road 
leading  to  Buchanan's  Mill ;  and  that  the  trostees  aforesaid  shall  proceed  to  eiect 
buildings  and  employ  tutors  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  soon  as  the 
funds  will  permit. 

In  1786  Sumner  County  had  been  created  out  of  a  part  of  Davidson 
County.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  pride  and  interest  taken  in  the  acad- 
emy that  in  1802  the  inhabitants  of  Sumner  set  up  a  claim  to  it.  The 
matter  was  decided  by  subscriptions.  Nashville's  citizens  responded 
more  liberally  than  did  those  of  Montpelier,  the  rival  town  in  Sum- 
ner, and  the  academy  was  not  moved.  The  trustees  thereupon  resolved 
to  erect  a  building  agreeably  to  the  act  of  1796,  and  Gen.  Bobertson 
and  Gen.  Jackson  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction. 
But,  delays  occurring,  work  did  not  begin  till  1805,  and  was  not  finished 
till  1808,  when  Davidson  Academy  had  become  Cumberland  College. 
The  structure  was  of  brick,  and  when  finally  completed  was  three 
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stories  high  and  70  feet  long  by  40^  feet  wide.    It  cost  $12,240.    We 
now  come  to  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Kashville  University. 

CXraiBEELAND   COLLEGE. 

The  legislatore  of  Tennessee  passed  an  act  in  1803  converting  David- 
son Academy  into  Davidson  College.  At  a  meeting  of  trustees,  Janu- 
ary 19, 1804,  it  was  decided  unanimously,  ^'  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  taking  the  opinion  of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,''  not  to  accept 
this  change  in  their  charter.  Craighead  and  Smith  were  appointed  a 
c(Hnmittee  to  memorialize  the  legislature, ''  setting  forth  the  ill  effects 
of  their  late  law  and  its  illegality,  as  the  trustees  were  advised."  But 
something  soon  occurred  that  made  the  trustees  as  desirous  to  become 
a  collie  as  tiiey  had  been  before  to  remain  an  academy. 

In  ceding  to  the  United  States  the  territory  which  subsequently  be- 
come the  State  of  Tennessee  North  Carolina  stipulated  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  territory  ^^  should  enjoy  all  the  privileges,  benefits,  and 
advantages  "  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
in  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787.  One  of  these  guaranties  was: 
*^  Beligion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged.''  In  compliance  with  these  conditions 
of  cession  Congress  passed  aai  act  April  18,  1806,  granting  certain 
public  lands  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  educational  purposes.  These 
lands  were  to  be  located  south  of  the  Fr^ich  Broad  and  Holston  Bivers 
and  west  of  the  Big  Pigeon  Eiver — 100,000  acres  for  the  benefit  of 
academies,  one  in  each  county  in  the  State,  and  100,000  acres  for  the 
benefit  of  two  colleges,  one-half  to  each,  to  be  established'  in  East  and 
West^Tennessee,  respectively.  Also  "  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  were 
required  to  be  located  for  every  six  square  miles  in  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  forever."  When  this  act  was  passed  there 
was  no  college  in  West  Tennessee  and  the  trustees  of  Davidson  Acad- 
emy at  once  x>etiUoned  the  legisl^^ire  to  convert  their  academy  into  a 
college.  The  petition  was  acceded  to  and  on  September  11, 1806,  Cum- 
berland College  was  chartered  on  the  foundation  of  Davidson  Acad- 
emy. A  board  of  nineteen  trustees  was  incorporated,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  control  of  all  the  property  of  Davidson  Academy,  together 
with  one  moiety  of  the  Congressional  grant  to  colleges.  We  shall  see 
in  tiie  course  of  this  history  how  the  expectations  raised  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Federal  Government  were  disappointed  again  and  again. 
The  Congressional  grant  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Nashville.  Without  the  alluring  prospect  of  govern- 
mentcd  aid  the  trustees  of  Davidson  Academy  might  have  resisted,  as 
they  did  the  first  one,  all  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  raise  the 
standard  of  their  school.  With  it  they  conceived  hopes  and  projected 
plans  that  at  last  culminated  in  the  University  of  Kashville. 
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Cumberland  College  opened  its-  doors  September  1, 1807.  Thomas  B. 
Craighead  had  been  elected  president  in  the  preceding  July.  He  served 
until  October,  1809,  when  he  resigned,  and  Dr.  James  Priestley  was 
elected.  He  continued  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  1813,  at  which 
time  his  connection  with  the  institution  ceased.  For  twenty-three  years 
he  was  its  head,  and  for  twenty  years  its  only  teacher.  Dr.  Philip 
Lindsley^s  favorite  theory  that  the  university  is  the  source  of  educational 
impulse  and  activity  certainly  finds  verification  in  the  history  of  Ten- 
nessee. From  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  older  States,  chiefly 
Princeton,  came  the  pioneers  of  education  in  Tennessee,  Doak,  Carrick, 
Balch,  Craighead,  and  later  Lindsley  himself,  from  whom  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  emanated  an  influence  that  was  felt  throughout  the  whole 
Southwest.  Craighead's  independence  of  thought  led  him  to  diflfer  from 
his  church  on  some  doctrinal  point.  He  was  suspended  from  the  min- 
istry during  the  whole  period  from  1810  to  1822,  though,  as  his  father 
before  him  had  done  in  similar  circumstances,  he  preached  occasionally. 
"  It  was  not  until  1824,  the  year  in  which  he  died,  that  he  was  wholly 
relieved  from  church  censure  and  reinstated  in  the  ministry.^  Possi- 
bly he  did  something  towards  giving  Cumberland  College  and  Kash- 
ville  University  that  nonsectarian  stamp  which  Philip  Lindsley  after- 
wards so  strongly  impressed  upon  it.  The  legislature  enacted  in  1809 
that  '*  no  ordinance,  rule,  or  by-laws  shall  ever  be  made  or  entered  into 
soas  to  give  a  preference  to  any  one  denomination  of  Christians." 

The  administration  of  Dr.  James  Priestley  began  in  January,  1810. 
The  faculty  was  composed  of  himself  and  the  Eev.  William  Hume  as 
professors  and  of  George  Martin  as  tutor  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. This  constituted  the  teaching  force  until  the  suspension  of  col- 
lege exercises  in  1816.  Lack  of  means  caused  the  suspension.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  Hume  and 
Priestley  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  list  of  their  graduates.  It  con- 
tains such  names  as  those  of  John  Bell  and  Ephraim  H.  Poster,  United 
States  Senators,  and  Constantine  Perkins,  George  W.  Owen,  and 
Edward  D.  White,  members  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  The 
first  degrees  conferred  were  in  1813,  and  the  whole  number  of  grad- 
uates until  the  suspension  of  the  college  in  1816  was  19.  William 
Hume  is  an  interesting  figure  in  the  history  of  those  early  times. 
Born  in  Scotland  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
came  to  this  country  in  1801  as  a  missionary  of  the  Secession  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  first  went  to  Kentucky,  but  soon  after  settled  in 
Nashville.  Here  he  lived  as  preacher  and  teacher  till  his  death  in  1833. 
From  1808  to  1816  he  was  professor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. After  the  close  of  the  college  in  the  latter  year  he  taught  a 
grammar  school  in  the  college  building— just  how  long  is  not  known. 
In  1820  he  became  principal  of  Nashville  Female  Academy  and  filled 
the  position  until  his  death.  His  connection  with  Cumberland  College 
and  Nashville  University  never  wholly  ceased.    After  its  resuscitation 
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in  1822  he  was  fleeted  a  trustee  and  remained  on  the  board  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Hume  was  a  scholarly  man  and  an  able  teacher.  But  it  was  as 
"  the  good  man  of  Kashville  "  1;hat  he  was  most  widely  known.  He  had 
more  than  the  common  share  of  gentleness  and  amiability.  His  native 
kindness  of  heart  and  noble  self-denial  won  for  him  the  unalloyed 
respect  and  love  of  the  whole  community.  On  the  stone  above  his 
grave  are  written  the  words :  "  In  testimony  of  their  affectionate  grati- 
tude and  profound  respect  the  citizens  of  Nashville  have  erected  this 
simple  monument,  under  the  deep  conviction  that  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  and  active  goodness  will  be  cherished  long  after  this  sepulchral 
tablet  will  be  obliterated  and  forgotten.''  His  son,  Alfred  Hume,  en- 
joyed perhaps  a  higher  reputation  as  a  teacher  than  his  father.  When 
Nashville  decided  in  1852  to  establish  public  schools,  he  was  appointed 
to  visit  other  cities  and  examine  their  systems.  He  did  so,  and  his 
rei)ort  thereon  was  accepted  and  made  the  basis  of  the  present  public 
school  system  of  Nashville.  The  Hume  School  was  so  named  in  his 
honor.  The  scholarly  tastes  of  old  William  Hume  are  perpetuated  in 
his  descendants.  A  great  grandson  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  one 
of  our  Southern  State  universities. 

In  November,  1819,  Mr.  M.  Stevens  opened  a  grammar  school  in  the ' 
college  building.  Two  years  later  he  moved  into  a  building  of  his  own. 
And  now,  after  a  lapse  of  six  years,  Cumberland  College  resumed  opera- 
tions with  its  former  president,  Dr.  James  Priestley,  at  its  head.  But 
Dr.  Priestley's  death,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1821,  again  thwarted  the 
plans  of  the  trustees.  Nevertheless,  instruction  in  the  lower  branches 
continued  to  be  given.  '^"^ 

We  have  now  come  to  the  brightest  period  in  the  annals  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville — the  period  of  Philip  Lindsley's  administration. 
For  the  next  twenty-five  years  this  educator,  whose  own  fame  was  not 
confined  to  a  section,  gave  to  the  University  of  Nashville  a  national 
reputation.  The  trustees  seem  to  have  waked  from  their  lethargy  and 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  their  trust. 
The  ever-present  hope  of  succor  from  the  sale  of  the  East  Tennessee 
lands  granted  by  Congress  was  a  powerful  incentive  in  this  new  move- 
ment. A  petition  for  help  was  sent  broadcast  through  the  State,  and 
agents  were  appointed  in  every  county  to  receive  subscriptions.  They 
were  so  far  successful  that  the  trustees  of  the  college  were  enabled  to 
enlarge  the  main  building  and  to  erect  new  ones.  In  1822  and  again  in 
1823  Dr.  Lindsley  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  but  in 
both  instances  he  refused  to  accept.  The  board  of  trustees  called  him 
again  May  12, 1824,  and  this  time,  after  first  visiting  Nashville,  he  con- 
sented to  come. 

PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

"  Philip  Lindsley  was  bom  December  21, 1786,  near  Morristown,  N. 
J.    His  parents  were  both  of  English  extraction,  the  Lindsleys  and 
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Condiets  being  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Morristown  and  influential 
Whigs  of  the  Eevolution.  His  early  youth  was  spent  in  his&ther'a 
family  at  Basking  Eidge,  K.  J.,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered 
the  academy  of  the  Eev.  Eobert  Finley  of  that  place,  with  whom  he 
continued  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  junior  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  November,  1802,  and  was  graduated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1804.  After  graduating  he  became  an  assistant  teacher,  first  in 
Mr.  Steven's  school,  at  Morristown,  and  then  in  Mr.  Finley's,  at  Bask- 
ing Bidge.  He  resigned  his  place  with  the  latter  in  1807,  and  aboat 
the  same  time  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Finley's  church  and  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery.  He  was  tiien  for 
two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  the  college  at  Princeton,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
its  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1810, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

<^  Continuing  his  theological  studies  during  the  next  two  years,  and 
also  preaching  awhile  at  Newton,  Long  Island,  where  he  declined  over- 
tures for  a  settlement,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Virginia,  and  after- 
ward to  New  England,  and  in  November,  1812,  retorued  to  Princeton 
in  the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1813  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of  languages,  and  at  tke 
same  time  was  choscin  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  also  hdd 
the  of&ce  of  librarian  and  inspector  of  the  college  during  his  connectaon 
with  the  institution.  In  October  of  this  year  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  attomey- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

"  In  1817  he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  T7niversi<T, 
Kentucky,  but  in  both  instances  declined.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
ordained,  sine  tituloy  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  was  also 
elected  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1822,  after  Dr. 
Green's  resignation,  he  was  for  one  year  its  aeting  president."  Dr* 
Lindsley  was  now  sought  for  to  fill  the  presidencies  of  various  colleges. 
During  the  course  of  his  lifetime  he  received  calls  from  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Transylvania  University,  University  of  Alabama,  College  of  Louis- 
iana, Dickinson  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  But 
doubtless  the  hardest  to  reject  was  the  call  in  1823  to  the  presidency  of 
Princeton.  It  required  no  little  forceof  will  and  steadfastnessof  purpose 
to  turn  his  back  on  his  alma  mater,  the  college  with  which  he  had  so 
long  been  connected  and  which  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  three  great- 
est institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  go  to  a 
small  college  in  the  Southwest,  not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
in  which  it  was  situated.  He  would  not  have  come  "  but  for  the  assur- 
ance given  that  Cumberland  College  had  a  foundation  of  at  least 
$100,000,  the  donation  of  the  mother  State  through  the  national  Oou- 
gress  and  guaranteed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Tenu68- 
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see.^^  His  purpose  was  to  build  up  a  great  university  that  should  be  to 
the  South  and  West  what  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  were  to  the 
ITorth  and  East.  That  he  partially  failed  was  no  fault  of  his.  His 
plans  were  large,  his  conceptions  were  noble,  and  he  did  his  part  to 
realize  them.  He  had  believed  that  State  and  people  would  rally 
round  their  own  university  and  that  patriotic  pride  would  not  suffer  it 
to  foil  below  any  in  the  land.  He  says  in  his  baccalaureate  address  of 
October  7, 1829 :  "  I  did  once  flatter  myself  that  the  people  of  Tennessee 
would  rally  round  this  infant  seat  of  science  and  take  a  just  pride  in 
its  growth  and  prosperity.  I  did  suppose  that  they  would  cherish  an 
institution  of  their  own,  established  in  their  own  flourishing  metropo- 
lis," etc. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  January  12, 1825,  he  projects  his 
plan  of  a  university:  *^  We  hope  to  see  the  day,  or  that  our  successors 
will  see  it,  when  in  Cumberland  College,  or  in  the  University  of  Kash- 
ville,^  shall  be  found  such  an  array  of  able  professors,  such  libraries 
and  apparatus,  such  cabinets  of  curiosities  and  of  natural  history,  sucli 
botanical  gardens,  astronomical  observatories,  and  chemical  Jaborato- 
ries  as  shall  secure  to  the  student  every  advantage  which  the  oldest 
and  noblest  European  institution  can  boast,  so  that  no  branch  of  exper- 
imental or  physical,  of  moral  or  political  science,  or  of  ancient  and 
modern  language  and  literature  shall  be  neglected.  Let  us  aim  at  per- 
fection, however  slowly  we  may  advance  towards  the  goal  of  our  wishes." 
Agson  and  again  did  he  picture  to  his  hearers  his  ideal  university  and 
present  it  to  them  as  the  noblest  object  their  ambition  could  have. 
When  there  was  no  longer  hope  of  State  aid  or  of  private  munificence, 
he  turned  to  the  young  men  whom  he  had  trained  as  the  future  main* 
stay  of  the  university:  "Where,  then,  is  the  ground  of  our  hopes  and 
of  our  encouragement  1  It  is  in  the  growing  strength  and  moral  influ- 
ence of  our  own  enlightened,  loyal,  and  patriotic  sons.  •  ♦  •  It  is 
in  them,  under  the  propitious  smiles  and  overruling  Providence  of  the 
Most  High,  that  we  place  our  confidence  and  gamer  up  our  soul's  fond- 
est aspirations.  ♦  •  ♦  We  say,  or  rather  let  the  university  proudly 
gay,  'These  are  our  sons.  We  send  them  forth  into  the  world,  and  by 
the  world's  sjwntaneous  verdict  upon  their  training  and  their  bearing 
will  we  abide.' "  As  he  proceeds  his  faith  grows  triumphant  "  Our 
&ith.  is  strong,  unwavering,  invincible  j  and  our  purpose  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work  which  has  thus  far  Ijeen  signally  prospered  in  the 
midst  of  every  species  of  hindrance  and  discouragement,  can  not  be 
shaken.  The  tongue  which  now  speaks  our  high  resolve  and  bids  defi- 
ance to  scrutiny,  to  prejudice,  to  jealousy,  to  cowardice,  to  calumny,  to 
malevolence  may  be  silent  in  the  tomb  long  ere  the  glorious  victory 
shall  be  achieved.  But  we,  the  university,  live  forever,  and  generations 
yet  unborn  shall  rejoice  in  our  triumphs  and  pronounce  the  eulogium 
which  our  labors  will  ha^  e  nobly  won.*^    His  confidence  in  his  pupils 

1  Ctunberland  College  became  the  Unwrersity  of  NashviUe  November  27,  1826. 
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was  not  misplaced.  No  college  can  show  a  list  of  alnmni  who  have 
taken  higher  rank  in  public  and  in  private  life.  Says  Phelan :  ^*  It 
was  remarked  that  at  one  time  there  were  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives  who  had  graduated  at  that 
institution.''  The  loyalty  of  the  alumni  does  not  grow  less  with  the 
flight  of  years.  A  stranger  in  N'ashville,  if  he  mingles  with  the  older 
inhabitants,  will  soon  hear  of  the  "  Old  University."  Philip  lindsley 
still  lives  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils.  The  dignified,  the 
classic  Lindsley  was  loved  as  well  as  respected.  Judge  John  D.  Phelan, 
when  a  gray-haired  old  man,  thus  recalls  an  interview  he'had  with  him, 
apropos  of  some  college  prank  and  its  punishment:  "With  many  other 
kind  words  and  in  the  most  tender  and  fatherly  manner  he  dismissed 
me.  Oh,  the  healing  balm  of  that  sweet  interview.  I  see  him  now.  I 
love  him  and  I  live  in  the  blessed  faith  that  I  am  yet  to  see  him  again, 
face  to  face,  with  other  loved  ones  that  are  now  only  lost  to  mortal 
sight. 

'  My  Father's  hoose  on  high, 
Home  of  my  sonl,  how  near. 

At  times  by  Faith's  aspiring  eye 
Thy  golden  gpates  appear.'" 

Again,  Judge  Phelan  says :  "This  man  was  worshiped,  adored  by  our 
fellows,  at  least  by  all  the  more  thoughtful.''  His  teaching  was  inspiring, 
ennobling.  He  was  wont  to  lead  young  men  to  some  lofty  height  and 
point  them  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  beyond.  Says  an  old  pupil :  "  He 
possessed,  beyond  most  men,  incomparably  beyond  all  men  ever  known 
to  your  speaker,  that  highest  faculty  of  the  teacher — the  power  to  inspire 
the  youthixd  mind  with  a  just  appreciation  of  truth,  of  the  purposes 
and  ends  of  life.  May  his  declining  years  be  as  full  of  bright  prospects 
beyond  as  he  has  made  many  a  young  life  fiill  of  generous  ambition  and 
of  an  almost  romantic  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true." 

It  was  chiefly  through  his  baccalaureate  addresses  that  Dr.  Lindsley 
reached  and  influenced  the  world  that  lay  without  the'  college  walls. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  to  large  audiences,  and  then  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  distributed  through  the  mails.  He  was  in  touch 
with  the  times,  and  this  was  one  secret  of  his  success  as  a  si>eaker. 
He  was  accorded  that  respect  by  the  public  which  a  man  should  always 
receive  whom  wide  learning  and  extended  observation  have  specially 
adapted  to  form  wise  judgments.  He  spoke  with  great  earnestness, 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  them. 
His  style  was  clear,  forceful,  cumulative.  He  had  a  copious  vocabulary 
and  a  discriminating  command  of  synonyms  that  obviated  the  harsh- 
ness of  repetition.  A  dignified  bearing  lent  weight  to  his  words, 
<*  His  personal  appearance  was  exceedingly  fine.  It  might  be  called 
commanding,  though  he  was  slender  and  not  above  the  medium  stature. 
His  form  was  perfectly  erect  and  symmetrical.  His  features  were  chis- 
eled after  the  finest  Grecian  mold.    He  had  full  black  hair  and  a  spa- 
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cious  forehead  of  almost  marble  smoothness.  His  dark,  penetrating 
eye  flashed  with  indescribable  emotion  as  he  spoke,  while  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  dilate  and  rise  with  majesty.  His  voice  was  rich  and 
musical  alike  in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  notes,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  play  of  expression  about  the  mouth  indicative  of  decision  and 
conscious  mental  power  which  no  painter's  art  could  ever  catch.  All 
these  outward  gifts,  aside  from  his  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, contributed  to  make  him  attractive  and  eloquent.'^ 

His  addresses  were  almost  invariably  upon  education.  Even  his 
sermons  bore  upon  it.  He  never  tired  of  it.  He  had  given  his  life  to 
it  and  it  filled  his  life.  But  the  term  as  used  by  him  had  no  narrow 
signification.  The  difference  between  the  new-born  babe  and  the  full- 
grown  man  is  merely  one  of  education.  Education  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  acquisition.  It  comprises  every  step,  every  process  in  a 
man's  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  development.  N"o  kind  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  despised.  Our  minds  are  to  be  cultivated  to  the  fur- 
thest extent.  If  it  were  not  so  God  would  not  have  created  in  us  such 
vast  i)ossibilities.  "  Educate  your  son  in  the  best  manner  possible, 
because  you  expect  him  to  be  a  man  and  not  a  horse  or  an  ox.''  As  for 
himself  he  held  that  "  learning  was  the  birthright  of  man."  But  he  had 
a  whole  storehouse  of  utihtarian  arguments  to  use  in  converting  the 
multitude  to  his  views.  To  the  demagogic  plea  of  the  enemies  of  the 
university  in  Tennessee,  that  colleges  are  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  rich,  he  made  the  counter  assertion,  "  Colleges  are  the  genuine  lev- 
elers  of  all  distinctions  created  by  mere  wealth."  He  saw  that  farmers 
and  mechanics,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  majority  of  the  electors,  would 
be  the  governing  power  in  the  state  if  they  were  only  more  intelligent. 
Therefore  none  should  welcome  education  more  heartily  than  they. 

The  plea  for  higher  education  that  we  find  oftenest  in  Dr.  Lindsley's 
addresses  is  that  intelligence  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic.  He  never  wearies  of  descanting  upon  the  high  intelligence 
of  the  founders  of  our  Government;  and  he  conceived  that  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  essence  as  well  as  the  name  of  Republic  was  by  a 
universal  diflFasion  of  knowledge,  for  "  a  republican  government  may 
be  as  unjust,  as  arbitrary,  as  oppressive,  and  despotic  as  any  absolute 
monarchy  upon  the  earth."  "A  grossly  ignorant  people  will  be  slaves 
even  under  the  purest  republican  system."  "A  well-instructed  people 
can  not  be  enslaved,  bo  the  nominal  form  of  government  what  it  may." 
In  the  same  spirit  Dr.  Lindsley  reviews  the  history  of  all  civilized 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  and  reaehes  the  conclusion  that  "  civil- 
ization and  the  imiversity  [meaning  some  system  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  the  preservation  of  knowledge]  have  stood  or  fallen 
together.  They  have  never  been  divorced.  They  were  created  together, 
and  amidst  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  human  governments  and 
religions  they  have  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  harmony."  The  univer- 
sity has  been  "  the  great  conservative  principle  of  civilization,  of  truth* 
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virtae,  learning,  liberty,  religion,  and  good  gov^nment  among  maa- 
kind.^  The  university,  or  highest  school,  is  the  source  whence  ^na- 
nate  all  the  forces  that  make  for  intelligence.  It  is  the  centnd  soil 
Hence  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  keep  aUve  a  system  of  primary  and 
grammar  schools  without  it.  The  higher  school  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  <rf  the  lower,  if  fDr  no  other  reason  tiian  to  suj^y  it  with 
teachers. 

Dr.  Lindsley  thought  that  teaching  would  never  attract  the  best 
talent  until  it  was  looked  upon  differently  by  the  public,  until  it  was 
put  on  a  par  with  other  callings  in  respectability  and  remuneration. 
He  contended  boldly  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and  ehaUeoged 
aaiy  man  to  show  in  what  regard  it  was  not  among  the  most  respeet- 
able  and  honorable.  He  never  yielded  one  jot  or  tittle  to  other  pro- 
fessions. He  exalted  and  ennobled  teaching  and,  in  general,  lent  dig- 
nity to  all  intellectual  pursuits.  The  efiect  of  the  noble  stand  takoi 
by  him  was  felt  in  the  impulse  given  to  education  in  Tennessee  and 
other  Southern  States.  So  many  schools  sprang  up  as  flns^y  tocnppiB 
seriously  the  moth^  school,  whence  had  spread  this  influence. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  an  advocate  of  manual  taraining.  He  would  have 
attached  to  schools  of  all  grades — ^grammar  school,  academy,  colkig^ 
farms  and  workshops.  These  farms  and  workshops  would  serve  a 
threefold  purpose:  Thoy  would  furnish  needed  exercise,  they  voiM 
be  useful  in  teaching  trades,  and  they  would  give  poor  boys  m  oppoi* 
tunity  of  making  a  living. .  These  ideas  formed  part  of  Dr.  Lindsle;^ 
plan  for  the  University  of  Nashville,  but  they  were  n^ver  realized. 

We  have  seen  that  Davidson  Academy  and  Cumberland  College  wen 
nonsectarian  and  undenominationaL  So  was  their  successor,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville.  Dr.  Lindsley  said  in  1837 :  "  No  attempt  has  ev« 
been  made  to  proselyte  a  single  youth  to  any  &ith,  political  or  rdig 
ious.  We  all  profess  to  be  Christians  and  republicans,  and  we  fii^ 
would  have  our  pupils  to  be  honest  Christians  and  consistent  repab- 
licans.  This  is  the  utmost  of  our  aim  in  all  our  labors,  instractions, 
and  exhortations  so  far  as  politics  and  religion  are  in  question.''  Be 
had  no  patience  whatever  with  church  schools  unless  they  openly 
avowed  their  sectarian  character  and  aims.  His  denunciation  of  saeb 
schools  is  most  vehement,  sometimes  transcending  the  bounds  of  perfect 
candor  and  justice.  He  did  not  see  why  colleges  should  be  denomin* 
tional  any  more  than  penitentiariee  and  banks.  The  secret  of  this  atti- 
tude was  no  doubt  his  own  broad  Christian  charity.  The  growth  of 
denominational  schools  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  suspension  of  t^o  Ui^' 
versity  of  Nashville  in  1850.  When  Dr.  Lindsley  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Cumberland  College  in  1825  there  were  no  similar  instituti<»» 
in  actual  operation  within  200  miles  of  Nashville.  In  1848  there  were 
thirty  or  more  within  that  distance  and  nine  within  50  miles  of  fb6  city^ 
the  majority  of  them  being  denominational  schools. 

Philip  Lindsley  was  a  man  of  broad  views.    This  is  shown  ixi  tke 
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catholicity  of  his  s^atiments  and  iu  the  wide  raaige  of  his  learning.  He 
viewed  every  subject  in  the  perspective  of  extensive  knowledge.  And 
yet,  though  he  has  been  dead  only  thirty-six  years,  it  is  patent  to  us  of 
to-day  that  he  lived  in  sax  age  that  is  past,  that  he  was  without  the 
light  which  is  shed  by  the  most  recent  research  and  discovery  in  history, 
archaeology,  and  science. 

Cumberland  College  was  reopened  in  November,  1824.  On  account 
of  illness  in  his  family  Dr.  Lindsley  did  not  arrive  until  December  24. 
JSe  was  inaugurated  with  great  display  January  12, 1826.  His  inaugural 
WBA  the  first  of  many  addresses  of  a  similar  character  delivered  in  the 
yemrs  that  followed. 

We  have  already  seen  the  plans  projected  and  the  ideals  conceived 
in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Lindsley.  We  have  seen,  too^  some  of  the  causes 
timt  prevented  their  full  consummation.  It  was  j^artly  to  be  in  har- 
iBony  with  the  larger  8coi>e  and  wider  useMness  designed  for  Cum- 
berland College,  partly  to  distinguish  it  from  a  college  of  the  same  name 
in  Kentucky,  that  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLE 

was  chartered  November  27, 1826,  on  the  foundation  of  Cumberland 
Crflegc.  In  teeir  x>etition  to  the  general  assembly  the  board  of 
trustees  prayed  that  Cumberland  College  might  be  changed  to  the 
"  XTnivewdty  of  Tennessee,"  but  such  jealous  opposition  was  shown  that 
they  substituted  for  the  words  "University  of  Tennessee''  the  words 
^' University  of  l^aehville."  The  university  received  stronger  support 
from  the  i>eople  of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  during  the  earlier  than 
during  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Lindsley's  administration.  It  was  not  long 
before  local  and  denominational  jealousy  and  prejudice  were  aroused 
and  the  multiplication  of  petty  colleges  began  to  trench  upon  the 
patronage  of  Nashville  University. 

The  faculty  at  first  was  small,  consisting  of  Dr.  Lindsley,  one  pro- 
:feBSor,  and  two  tutors.  The  professor  was  G^eorge  W.  McQ^hee;  the 
tutors,  George  Martin  and  Nathaniel  Cross.  Dr.  Lindsley  taught 
belles-lettres  and  political,  moral,  and  mental  philosophy;  Prof.  Mc- 
Gtohee  taught  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  The  trustees 
when  Dr.  Lindsley  took  charge  of  affairs  were:  James  Winchester, 
Bobert  C.  Foster,  sr.,  David  McGavock,  Nicholas  T.  Perkins,  John 
McNairy,  Felix  Grundy,  Felix  Bobertson,  Elihu  S.  Hall,  Michael 
Campbell,  Jesse  Wharton,  James  Eoane,  Alfred  Balch,  Andrew  Hays^ 
Henry  Crabb,  William  Hume,  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  Charles  I.  Love, 
John  Ben,  Francis  B.  Fogg,  James  Overton,  Nathan  Ewing,  John 
Catron,  William  L.  Brown,  and  Leonard  P.  Cheatham.  To  these 
should  be  added  William  Carroll,  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  ex  officio 
trustee  of  the  university.  To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  Tennes- 
see it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  famous  names  in  this  list,  and 
some  of  them  were  known  not  to  the  State  alone,  but  to  the  nation. 
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Among  those  who  became  trustees  while  Lindsley  was  president  were 
John  M.  Bass,  Washington  Barrow,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  George  W. 
Campbell,  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Jackson  was  elected  in  1826  and 
remained  on  the  board  until  his  death,  in  1845.  Before  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  he  was  tolerably  regular  in  attend- 
ing meetings,  and  the  minutes  of  the  board  record  his  presence  two  or 
three  times  after  he  became  President,' but  no  comment  is  made.  In 
1824  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  passed  a  law  directing  that 
there  should  be  twenty-two  trustees,  and  that  vacancies  should  be 
filled  by  the  board  itself,  but  that  its  nominations  should  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  assembly.  The  trustees  accepted  this  as  a  part  of 
their  charter,  but  "the  assembly  seems  never  to  have  avaOed  itself  of 
the  privilege  of  rejecting  their  nominations. 

When  the  college  resumed  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  1824  **  tbere 
re;nained  of  the  apparatus  only  a  pair  of  small  globes  and  a  damaged 
air-pump."  "  Of  the  old  library  there  were  on  hand  about  100  volumes.'' 
But  Dr.  Lindsley  brought  from  the  East  about  1,500  volumes  obtained  by 
gift  or  purchase,  and  $6,000  worth  of  apparatus  were  bought  in  Europe. 
In  1850  the  number  of  volumes  entered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  libraries 
of  the  university  and  of  the  two  literary  societies  amounted  to  10,207. 
The  facilities  for  teaching  the  sciences  became  in  time  quite  ample, 
including  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of  Dr.  Gerard  Ti^oost,  which  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  20,000  specimens  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  this 
period,  1824  to  1850,  ranged  from  35  to  126,  the  latter  number  being 
reached  in  1836.  The  total  number  of  new  students  matriculated  in 
the  regular  college  classes  from  1825  to  1849,  inclusive,  was  1,059.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  between  1825  and  1850,  inclusive,  was  41L 
It  is  worthy  of  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  entered  col- 
lege remained  until  they  graduated.  We  see  from  these  figures  that 
the  University  of  Nashville  was  never  a  large  school  under  Dt.  Linds- 
ley's  administration.  In  point  of  numbers  it  compared  unfe^vorably 
with  many  Western  and  Southern  colleges.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  colleges  had,  most  of  them,  their  preparatory  departments, 
and  that  their  preparatory  students  were  put  down  in  their  catalogues 
as  college  students.  And  to  this  it  may  be  added  that  many  students 
did  not  come  to  the  university  before  they  were  prepared  to  enter  the 
junior  class.^  In  1828,  and  again  in  1843,  it  was  decided  to  create  a 
preparatory  department  in  the  university,  but  it  was  never  done.  The 
policy  was  followed,  however,  of  recognizing  and  approving  preparatory  ' 
schools  of  a  high  order. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  on  completion  of  the 

1 A  committee  of  the  trustees,  who  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  university  in  1850, 
stated  that  nsnaUy  two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  students  were  members  of  the 
Junior  and  senior  classes. 
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regular  college  course  of  four  years.  Upon  application  and  tlie  pay- 
ment of  a  fee,  bachelors  of  three  years'  standing  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  After  1831  the  payment  of  a  fee  was  not 
required.  This  way  of  giving  the  master's  degree  is  still  in  vogue  in 
many  reputable  institutions.  Another  custom  which  is  liable  to  much 
abuse  was  the  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees.  From  1825  to  1850  sixty 
such  degrees  were  conferred. 

There  were  two  terms  in  the  school  year  and  two  vacations  of  five 
and  a  half  weeks  each.  The  winter  term  ended  the  first  Wednesday 
in  April  and  the  summer  term  the  first  Wednesday  in  October.  The 
latter  dat^  was  commencement  day  and  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Public  examinations  lasting  usually  seven  or  eight  days  were  held  at 
the  close  of  each  term. 

The  giving  of  prizes  as  rewards  for  scholarship  was  discarded.  Dr. 
Lindsley  thus  testifies  to  the  good  results  of  the  innovation:  "A  much 
larger  proi)ortion  of  every  class  become  good  scholars,  and  much  greater 
peace,  harmony,  contentoent,  order,  industry,  and  moral  decorum  pre- 
vail than  it  has  been  my  lot  to  remark  at  seminaries  east  of  the  moun- 
tains." 

The  college  buildings  at  this  time  were:  (1)  Cumberland  Hall,  the 
old  college  building  enlarged.    It  was  three  stories  high,  had  a  length 
of  180  feet  and  an  average  width  of  49  feet,  and  extended  toward 
Market  street  on  the  east  and  Cherry  street  on  the  west.    Besides  the 
chapel,  the  halls  of  the  two  literary  societies,  and  class  rooms,  it  con- 
tained forty-four  rooms  for  students.    It  was  torn  down  in  1849-50  to 
make  way  for  the  extension  of  College  street.    (2). "  The  steward's 
honse  and  refectory,  built  in  1823,  two  stories  high,  56J  feet  long  by  42 
wide."    (3)  "  Laboratory,  built  in  1826,  one  story  high,  90  feet  long  by 
37^  feet  wide."    (4)  "  President's  house,  built  in  1827-28,  two  stories 
Yiigh,  front  64f  feet  by  43 J  feet  rear  5  kitchen  and  offices  extending  back 
46J  feet  by  21  J,  also  two  stories  high."    (5)  "East  wing — so  called  as 
the  first  of  a  series  of  buildings  then  contemplated" — ^fronted  "on 
Market  street  76  feet  and  towards  the  city  45J  feet."    It  was  three 
stories  high  and  contained  "  twelve  dormitories,  or  studies,  and  six 
large  rooms  for  library,  apparatus,  lectures,  and  recitations."    It  was 
"built  in  1837-39.    When  the  college  site  was  changed  in  1850  it  sur- 
vived the  general  wreck,  becoming  the  home  of  the  newly  created 
medical  department,    All  these  buildings  were  of  brick,  with  stone 
foundations. 

Students  who  did  not  live  at  home,  with  relatives,  or  in  private  fami- 
lies designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  were  required  to  room  in 
i>he  college  buildings  and  to  board  with  the  steward.  Expenses  were 
less  than  at  Eastern  colleges.  In  1825  the  tuition  fee  was  $50  per  year  j 
T'oom  rent,  $4;  library  fee,  $4;  servants'  wages,  $4;  and  general  repairs, 
^2.  The  matriculation  fee  was  $5,  payable  only  by  new  students. 
Soard  with  the  steward  cost  about  $2  per  week.    The  student  ftimished 
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liis  room  and  paid  for  fuel  and  washing.  The  laws  of  the  university 
forbade  the  keeping  of  carriages,  dogs^  or  servants,  and  in  general  dis- 
couraged extravagance  and  unnecessary  expenditure.  A  dose  super- 
vision was  exercised  over  the  life  and  habits  of  students.  We  find  in 
the  laws  an  evidence  of  the  nonsectarian  but  strcmgly  religious  spurit 
that  characterized  the  policy  of  the  university.  The  instructors  wq« 
admonished  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  controverted  x>oints  in  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  same  time  any  student  who  should  avow  or  propagate 
principles  subversive  of  morality  or  religion  was  declared  liable  to 
admonition,  suspension,  or  expulsion.  Poor  boys  studying  for  the 
ministry,  whatever  might  be  their  denomination,  were  admitted  to 
the  university  on  the  payment  of  half  the  regular  fees.  In  1849  the 
board  of  trustees  ordered  that  any  student  unable  to  pay  the  fees  should 
be  admitted  free  of  charge. 

The  faculty  was  generally  made  up  of  the  president,  a  pro&ssoi*  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  (rf  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, and  geology,  a  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  one  or  two 
tutors.  During  four  years  of  the  period  there  was  a  professor  of  modem 
languages,  and  during  three  years  a  professor  of  French.  Lack  of  funds 
would  not  permit  the  employment  of  more  teachers,  and  it  prevented 
the  payment  of  more  liberal  salaries  to  those  who  were  employed. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  professor  was  secured  merely  by  giving  him  the 
right  to  exact  fees  from  the  students  who  took  his  course.  Prois.  Jam«& 
Hamilton,  Nathaniel  Cross,  and  Gerard  Troost  were  members  of  the 
faculty  for  many  years.  They  ranked  high  as  scholars.  Profl  Troost 
was  a  scientist  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  many  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic  societies  of  Europe  and 
America.  Born  a  Hollander,  he  was  educated  in  the  schocds  of  his  natire 
country — Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  others.  He  was  a  friend  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Agassiz  and  translated  into  Dutch  Humboldt's  Aspects  of 
Nature.  He  led  for  many  years  a  rather  unsettled  life,  coming  to  Amer- 
ica in  1810  by  accident,  as  it  were.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  AmericMi  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  for  several  years  its 
president.  In  1827  he  came  to  Nashville,  and  in  tJie  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  twenty-two  yeara 
later.  The  last  official  act  of  Dr.  Lindsley  was  the  delivery  on  com- 
mencement day,  October  2, 1850,  of  a  discourse  upon  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  his  dead  colleague,  Gerard  Troost.  Prof.  Troost  was  State 
geologist  from  1831  to  1849.  His  salary  was  a  paltry  return  for  his 
services  in  laying  bare  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  State.  This 
devotee  of  a  science  then  almost  in  its  infancy  was  appreciated  as  little 
by  his  pupils  as  by  the  law-givers  who  assembled  in  the  State  capitoL 
But  if  his  students  could  not  appreciate  his  scientific  attainments  th^  I 
could  appreciate  his  gentleness  of  manner  and  his  goodness  of  heui^  ' 
One  of  them  said  years  after :  ^'  If  there  ever  was  an  unadulterated  com-  | 
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pound  of  learning  and  goodness  Dr.  Troost  was  one.^'  Dr.  Troost's 
scientific  museum  of  several  thousand  specimens,  containing  some 
species  discovered  by  himself,  was  purchased  by  the  university  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  medical  department. 

Several  attempts  to  endow  chairs  in  the  university  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  America  and  to  Nashville  in  1825  is  re- 
corded in  a  resolution  of  the  trustees  that "  the  La  Fayette  professorship 
of  Cumberland  College''  be  established  in  honor  of  the  national  guest. 
A  patriotic  determination  to  endow  a  chair  in  honor  of  the  "  Hero  of 
S'ew  Orleans  "  likewise  proved  abortive.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
John  Bell  and  Ephraim  H.  Foster  were  members  of  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  subject  of  these  resolutions.  As  is  well  known,  Bell 
and  Foster  in  after  years  became,  politically,  strong  anti- Jackson  men. 
Id  1834  the  alumni  society  decided  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  endowment 
of  a  professorship  of  modern  languages.  But  the  fund  grew  very  slowly. 
In  1848  the  subscription  lists  had  been  open  for  fourteen  years,  and 
yet  only  $3,250  had  been  subscribed. 

LIST  OF  PROFESSORS,  WITH  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  FROM  1808  TO  1850. 

Ret.  William  Hume,  ancient  languages ;  elected,  1808;  resigned,  1816. 

George  W.  McGehee,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  elected,  1824;  resigned, 
1827. 

George  T.  Bo  wen,  chemistry;  electecl,  1826;  died,  1828. 

Nathaniel  Cross,  a.m., ancient  languages;  elected,  1826;  resigned,  1831. 

James  Hamilton,  a.m., mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1827;  re- 
signed, 1829. 

G^erard  Troost,  m.  D.,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  elected  1828;  died,  1850. 

John  Thomson,  a. m.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1830;  re- 
signed, 1831. 

James  Hamilton, a. m.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1831;  re- 
signed, 1835. 

Consider  Parish,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1831;  resigned,  1833. 

Nicholas  S.  Parmantier,  French  language  and  literature;  elected,  1832;  died,  1835. 

Abednego  Stephens, a. m.,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1835;  r^^signed,  1838. 

Abram  Litton,  a.  m.,  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  elected,  1835;  resigned 
1838. 

James  Hamilton, a. m., mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1838 ;  died, 
1849. 

Nathaniel  Cross,  a.  m.,  ancient  languages;  elected,  1838;  resigned,  1850. 
Alexander  S.  Villeplait,  a.  m.,  modem  languages;  elected,  1838;  resigned,  1842. 

Alexander  P. Stewart,  a.  m.  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  elected,  1849; 
resigned  1850. 

During  this  period  the  following  served  as  tutors,  generally  for  short 
terms:  George  Martin,  Nathaniel  Cross,  Harvey  Lindsley,  Alfred 
A.  Sowers,  John  Thomson,  Abednego  Stephens,  George  Ely,  Le  Eoy  J. 
Halsey,  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  James  A.  Watson,  Carlos  G.  Smith, 
George  P.  Massey,  Jacob  Harris  Patton,  Alfred  William  Douglass, 
John  A.  McEwen,  Elbridge  G.  Pearl,  James  M.  Coltart,  Joseph  W. 
Lapsley,  William  Eothrock. 
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RELATIONS  OP  THE  STATE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  fifth  sectioQ  of  **An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *Au  act  to 
.  establish  a  college  in  west  Tennessee/"  passed  in  1809  by  the  general 
assembly,  made  it  incumbent  upon  the.  trustees  of  East  Tennessee  Col- 
lege and  of  Cumberland  College  to  lay  before  every  session  of  the 
assembly  a  report,  financial  and  otherwise,  on  the  condition  of  their 
respective  colleger.  When  the  general  assembly,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  o)n  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville for  a  report,  the  trustees  referred  the  resolution  to  a  committee. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  made  on  October  14,  1831,  contained  a 
very  spirited  protest  against  any  pretensions  of  the  legislature  U> 
inquisitorial  powers.  The  committee  said  they  found  nothing  in  die 
charter  of  the  university  that  made  the  trustees  responsible  to  the  leg- 
islature for  the  discharge  of  their  trust.  The  courts  could  call  the 
tnfstees  to  account,  but  not  the  legislature.  Yet  considerations  of 
I)olicy  and  courtesy  might  require  that  the  desired  information  be 
given  the  legislature.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
board  of  trustees  acted  of  its  own  free  will  and  not  because  it  acknowl- 
edged itself  amenable  to  the  legislature. 

So  much  for  that  phase  of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the  uni- 
versity. The  40,000  acres,  of  land  in  the  western  district  that  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1822  were  obtained 
through  the  liberality  of  the  State  in  remitting  for  twenty-eight  years 
all  taxes  on  land  owned  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Ten- 
nessee. In  ceding  the  territory  afterwards  called  Tennessee  to  tie 
United  States  in  1790,  North  Carolina  stipulated  that  the  vacant  and 
unoccupied  lands  in  the  ceded  territory  should  be  subject  to  the  claims 
of  her  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Line,  and  of  others  who 
had  made  entries.  Furthermore,  North  Carolina  reserved  the  right  to 
complete  all  incipient  titles  to  lands  in  Tennessee  based  on  the  above 
claims.  In  1803, 1804,  and  1806,  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  United  States,  respectively,  it  was  agreed  that  North 
Carolina  should  transfer  to  Tennessee  the  right  of  perfecting  the  afore- 
said titles.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  to  issue  grants  on  snn- 
dry  lauds  in  Tennessee  on  which  warrants  had  been  issued  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  these  warrants  being  based  on  military  services  per- 
formed by  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of  her  Continental  Line  who  had 
died  leaving  no  heirs  in  the  United  States.  The  petition  also  prayed 
that  until  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  be 
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released  from  paying  taxes  on  lands  owned  by  it  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  expressed  a  willingness  to  render  an  equivalent  in  return. 
By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  by  the  general  assemby  of  Tennessee  in 
answer  to  the  petition,  Governor  William  Carroll  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  the  representative  of  the  University  of  Korth 
Carolina.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  compact  between  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of  Korth  Carolina,  August  26, 
1822,  whereby  the  claims  of  the  university  to  Tennessee  lands  based 
on  North  Carolina  military  warrants  were  declared  valid,  and  the  request 
of  the  trustees  of  the  university  that  lands  owned  by  them  in  Tennes- 
see be  exempt  from  taxation  until  January  1, 1850,  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  university  give  to  such  public  seminaries  as  should  be  des- 
ignated by  the  commissioners  of  Tennessee  60,000  acres  of  its  Tennessee 
lands  subject  to  the  contract  for  locating  and  procuring  grants  already 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  university.  The  university  guaranteed 
titles  whose  validity  should  be  questioned  at  any  time  prior  to  January 
1, 1831.  It  furthermore  agreed  to  turn  over  in  like  manner  one-half  of 
all  military  warrants  which  might  thereafter  be  issued  to  it  by  the  St^te 
of  I^orth  Carolina,  without,  however,  guaranteeing  the  titles. 

The  commissioners  assigned  one-third  of  the  lands  thus  obtained,  or 
20,000  acres,  to  East  Tennessee  College,  and  two-thirds,  or  40,000 
acres,  to  Cumberland  College.  In  other  words,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  relinquishing  her  right  to  taxes  on  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  University  of 
2J"ashville  became  the  owner  of  40,000  acres  of  laud  in  the  western 
district  of  Tennessee.  That  many  years  elapsed  before  anything  was 
realized  from  the  possession  was  not  the  fault  of  the  State.  Thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  one-third  acres  of  this 
land  remained  after  the  locators  had  received  their  share.  The  univer- 
sity's share  was  sold  in  1834  for  $1  per  acre,  with  interest,  but  only 
615,000  were  eventually  realized. 

In  1837,  the  year  in  which  the  surplus  in  the  Federal  Treasury  was 
distributed  among  the  States,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  of 
the  Tennessee  legislature  made  a  report  on  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion, embracing  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  report  of  the  lower  house  was  Washing- 
ton Barrow,  a  trustee  of  Nashville  University.  That  the  teachings  of 
Philip  Lindsley  were  bearing  fruit  is  proven  by  this  report.  A  scheme 
of  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  the  lower  and  the  higher 
being  essential  the  one  to  the  other,  and  together  making  one  magnifi- 
cent whole,  is  outUned  and  State  aid  recommended.  A  long  passage 
is  quoted  from  Dr.  Lindsley's  inaugural  address,  and  the  arguments 
nsed  by  him  to  combat  the  prejudice  against  colleges  are  urged.  But 
the  legislature  was  not  as  enlightened  as  its  committee  and  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  adopted. 
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THE    CONGBESSIONAL    LAND    GRANT    AND     THE    FINANCES    OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

By  the  act  of  April  18, 1806,  Congress  retained  its  ownership  of  all 
public  lands  in  Tennessee  south  and  west  of  the  Congressional 
reservation  Kne,  but  granted  to  Tennessee  all  public  lands  north  and 
east  of  that  line.  The  stipulations  made  in  the  grant,  which  were 
accepted  by  Tennessee  September  26, 1806,  were  that  Tennessee  should 
locate  in  one  tract  the  100,000  acres  appropriated  to  academies.  In 
the  same  way  were  to  be  located  the  100,000  acres  set  aside  for  col- 
leges. Both  tracts  were  to  bo  within  the  limits  reserved  by  the  State 
of  IN'orth  Carolina  for  the  use  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  on  lands,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished.  These  Indian 
lands  lay  south  of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston  Bivers,  and  west  of 
the  Big  Pigeon  River.  The  disx)osition  of  the  college  and  academy  lands 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per  acre.*  Now,  all  of  the  Cherokee  land 
"  which  was  fit  for  cultivation  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  be^ 
extinguished  "  had  been  settled  prior  to  1806  by  white  men,  although 
it  had  never  been  subject  to  entry,  l^orth  Carolina,  in  the  act  of  ces- 
sion, confirmed  the  rights  of  preemption  and  occupancy  of  these  settlers, 
and  Congress  itself  in  this  very  act  of  1806  further  confirmed  thtwe 
rights  by  enacting  that  no  settler  should  be  allowed  more  than  640 
acres,  and  that  not  more  than  $1  an  acre  should  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  the  land. 

In  short,  Congress  had  provided  for  the  sale  of  200,000  acres  of  land  at 
not  less  than  $2  per  acre  and  in  the  self  same  act  had  virtually  disposed 
of  it  at  $1  per  acre.  Congress  could  and  should  have  avoided  all 
chance  of  misunderstanding  by  appropriating  land  that  was  not  already 
occupied  by  men  who  had  lived  on  it  for  years  and  who  would  be  sure 
to  resist  any  claims  but  their  own  as  encroachments  upon  their  rights 
Tennessee  could  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  trust  only  by  doing  one  of 
three  things:  charge  the  occupants  $2  per  acre,  sell  400,000  acres  at  $1 
an  acre  instead  of  200,000  acres  at  $2  aij  acre,  or  wait  until  the  Indian 
title  to  still  other  lands  should  be  extinguished  and  then  appropriate 
them.  But  Tennessee  did  none  of  these  things.  The  first  step  taken  re- 
duced the  educational  fund  by  one-half :  the  general  assembly,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1806,  enacted  that  holders  of  lands  south  of  French  Broad 
and  Holston  Rivers,  and  west  of  Big  Pigeon  Eiver  could  perfect  their 
titles  by  the  payment  of  $1  an  acre,  payments  to  be  made  in  ten  equal 
annual  installments,  beginning  March  1, 1808,  with  interest.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  were  directed  to  be  laid  off  for  the  use  of 
academies  and  as  much  for  the  use  of  colleges.  Not  three  months  had 
elapsed  before  the  legislature  passed  an  act  extending  for  one  year  the 
time  of  payment  for  each  installment.    This  policy  once  begun  was  con-       I 

1  Congress  repealed  this  clause  of  the  act  in  1823,  | 
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tinued.  Success  in  securing  the  remission  or  postjMjnement  of  one  imy- 
ment  only  emboldened  the  occupants  of  the  college  lands  to  again  peti- 
tion the  legislature  for  relief!  Demagogy  no  doubt  had  a  hand  in  this. 
The  petty  politician  could  play  no  more  pleasant  r61e  than  that  of  posing 
as  the  friend  of  the  people  against  some  distant  "college"  that  was 
trying  to  rob  them  of  their  homes.  In  1823  one-third  of  the  principal 
and"^  interest  was  altogether  remitted.  Considerable  payments  were 
made  in  1824,  but  in  1825  the  occupants  of  the  lands  refused  almost 
unanimously  to  pay  any  more.  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  are  largely  taken  up  with  resolutions  and  plans  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  secure  the  money  due  them  on  the  East  Tennessee 
lands.  As  early  as  1825  a  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize 
Congress.  In  1834  a  committee  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress  giv- 
ing a  history  of  the  land  grant  and  praying  to  be  fully  indemnified  by 
another  grant.  Nothing  came  of  the  memorial.  In  1835  we  find  the 
trustees  resolving  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  bank  charter;  the 
bank  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  to  pay  the  university  $5,000 
annually.  In  consideration  of  the  charter  they  were  willing  to  forego 
their  claims  to  the  congressional  lands.  How  characteristic  of  the 
times  that  sober  college  trustees  should  wish  to  engage  in  wildcat 
banking! 

In  1837-38  the  general  assembly  offered  to  the  university  in  lieu  of 
its  congressional  land  claims  a  half  township  of  land,  or  11,520  acres, 
in  the  Ocoee  district,  wliich  had  just  been  acquired  from  the  Indians. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  vexatious  matter  was  at  last  settled. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  were  received  firom  the  sale  of  the  Ocoee  lauds 
in  1839-4Q.  The  money  was  invested,  mostly,  in  Tennessee  bonds  and 
constituted  the  first  productive  fund  the  university  ever  had.  The 
great  check  to  the  expansion  of  Nashville  University  was  its  lack  of 
means.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  lack,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Philip  Lindsley  would  have  approached  a  realization  of  his  ideal  uni- 
versity. 

Of  the  several  methods  devised  for  raising  money,  the  lottery  scheme 
was  of  a  kind  with  the  bank  scheme.  The  privilege  of  raising  $200,000 
by  means  o£a  lottery  was  granted  by  the  State  in  1826.  The  trustees, 
it  would  seem,  sold  their  privilege  or  a  part  of  it,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  much  they  realized. 

The  university  was  continually  borrowing  money  on  the  security  of 
individual  trustees.  Private  subscriptions,  skillful  investments  in  real 
estate,  and  tuition  fees  were  its  main  financial  reliance.  For  the  year 
1848-40  tuition  fees  amounted  to  $3,220.  This  was  considerably  less 
than  for  previous  years  because  of  the  ^piall  attendance  that  year. 
The  income  derived  firom  the  invested  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Ocoee 
lands  was  $2,700.  The  sagacity  of  Dr.  Lindsley  led  to  the  purchase  in 
1825  of  120  acres  of  land  uesff  the  college  grounds,  at  $60  an  acre.  Niuety 
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acres  of  this  were  afterwards  sold  for  $17,000,  and  a  house  for  the  presi- 
dent was  built  on  a  part  of  the  remaining  30. 

In  1847  it  was  decided  to  change  the  site  of  the  university  and  to 
erect  new  buildings.  The  old  buildings  were  becoming  unfitted  for  col- 
lege purposes,  the  moral  reputation  of  that  part  of  the  city  was  not 
good,  and  the  municipality  wanted  to  extend  College  street  through  the 
university  property,  which  would  necessitate  the  demolition  of  Cum- 
berland Hall.  A  lot  was  accordingly  bought  in  the  South*  Field,  on 
the  Franklin  turnpike,  for  $11,000.  Small  purchases  and  sales  of  other 
real  estate  were  made,  1845-1848. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1850,  the  university  was  estimated  to  be  worth, 
debts  deducted,  $116,000  lower  limit  and  $140,000  upper  limit  The 
Ocoee  fund  represented  $40,000  of  this  and  real  estate  fipom  $76,000  to 
$97,000.  One-third  of  the  wealth  of  the  university,  so  the  committee 
who  prepared  this  financial  statement  thought,  came  from  the  enhance- 
ment in  the  value  of  its  real  estate  during  the  preceding  five  years. 

A  committee  appointed  in  1849  to  carry  out  the  determination  taken 
in  1847,  to  sell  the  old  college  site  or  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared 
and  to  put  up  new  buildings  on  the  South  Field  lot,  sold  the  main  col- 
lege building,  but  did  little  looking  towards  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings in  the  South  Field.  In  fact,  they  were  never  erected  there,  but 
were  erected  on  the  tract  of  land  on  which  stood  the  president's  house. ' 

Reference  has  been  made  to  several  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  University  of  Kashville.  A  new  cause  now  arose,  one 
that  no  human  foresight  could  predict,  the  cholera.  It  prevailed  in 
Nashville  to  such  an  extent  during  the  college  years  1848-49  and  1849- 
50  that  some  students  left  the  university  and  others  were  prevented 
from  coming.  This  so  diminished  the  already  slim  resources  of  the 
university  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  it  open  longer.  With  a 
view  to  meeting  the  emergency  President  Lindsley  drew  up  his  "  Hints 
for  a  plan  of  university  studies^  in  May,  1849,  and  presented  it  to  the 
board  at  its  next  meeting  in  August.  This  plan  proposed  the  almost 
complete  autonomy  of  each  professor  in  his  own  school.  His  salary 
was  to  be  supplemented  by  and  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  fees 
of  his  school.  Thus,  every  professor  being  incited  to  do  his  utmost  to 
obtain  pupils,  it  was  hoped  the  attendance  at  the  university,  and  there- 
with its  revenues,  would  increase.  The  board  of  trustees  accepted  the 
plan  with  slight  modifications  and  decided  that  it  should  go  into  opera- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  next  term.  But  in  April,  1850,  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  its  adoption  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
As  the  college  closed  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  sys- 
tem never  went  into  force.  • 

RESIGNATION  OF  DB.  LINDSLEY. 

A  desire  to  rid  the  trustees  of  all  hindrances  to  perfect  freedom  of 
action  in  reorganizing  the  university  upon  the  new  basis  was  one  of 
the  causes  that  led  Dr.  Lindsley  to  send  in  his  resignation,  March  $UU  j(:: 
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1850.  At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  trustees  Dr.  Lindsley  consented 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would 
retire  from  the  presidency  whenever  the  board  deemed  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university  demanded  it.  In  May,  1850,  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  biblical  archaeology  in  the  New 
Albany  Theological  Seminary.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1850, 
the  relations  that  had  existed  for  twenty-six  years  between  Philip 
Lindsley  and  the  University  of  KashvOle  came  to  an  end.  Most  fit- 
ting was  it  that  his  last  official  act  should  be  the  payment  of  a  loving 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  colleague.  Dr.  Troost.  Prof. 
Hamilton  had  died  in  1849,  and  there  remained  only  one.  Prof.  Cross, 
of  the  three  with  whom  Dr.  Lindsley  had  labored  so  long.  Dr.  Linds- 
ley accepted  the  professorship  in  the  Kew  Albany  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  resigned  it  in  April,  1853.  He  died  in  !N"ashville  May  23, 
1855,  while  attending  as  a  commissioner  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Lindsley's  biographer,  Dr.  Le  Eoy  J.  Hal- 
sey,  has  passed  judgment  on  his  work  in  Tennessee,  and  the  South- 
west in  these  words:  "We  felt  that,  if  Nashville  should  ever  erect 
a  public  monument  to  any  man,  the  honor  was  due  to  her  eminent 
educator,  Philip  Lindsley.  Whether,  then,  we  measure  the  results  of 
his  great  life  work  by  its  special  effect  upon  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
or  by  its  wider  influence  upon  the  progress  of  education  in  Tennessee, 
or  by  its  still  wider  impression  upon  the  whole  Southwest  through  the 
influence  of  his  pupils,  not  to  speak  of  his  writings  and  general  influ- 
ence abroad,  we  think  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  he  has  left  his 
mark  deep  and  ineffaceable  upon  his  country  and  his  generation.'' 

SUSPENSION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

September  14, 1850,  the  trustees  passed  a  resolution  to  suspend  the  * 
operation  of  the  university  for  a  limited  time,  fixing  the  1st  of  January, 
1852,  as  a  probable  date  of  resumption.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
suspension  were  that  the  faculty  had  been  broken  up  by  resignations 
and  deaths,  that  the  number  of  students  was  unusually  small,  that  the 
income  of  the  university  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  diflftcult  to  continue  while  the  old  buildings  were 
being  torn  down  and  new  ones  erected.  At  a  meeting  in  October  Dr. 
Felix  Kobertson,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  forty -one 
years,  was  elected  its  president  to  succeed  Dr.  Lindsley. 

PERIOD  FROM  1850  TO  1861. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

While  the  literary  department  of  the  university — so  far  the  only 
department — was  sufiering  an  intermission,  a  new  department,  the 
medical,  was  being  organized  and  established  on  a  firm  footing. 

Philip  Lindsley's  plan  of  a  completed  university  includeij^  of  ^{Qp^ajg 
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professional  departments.  He  asserted  in  a  public  address  tliat 
Nashville  was  the  only  place  in  Tennessee  for  a  university,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  a  medical  school  could  flourish  only  in  a  large 
city.  Even  before  Cumberland  College  became  the  University  of 
NashviUe  a  movement  was  started  to  found  a  medical  school  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  project  came  up  several  times  before  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  in  1851.  In  1844  the  board  of  trustees  passed 
unanimously  a  set  of  resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Lindsley  that  ont- 
lined  a  i)olicy  differing  radically  from  that  under  which  the  medical 
school  as  finally  founded  achieved  such  success.  The  tenor  of  tlie 
resolutions  was  that,  while  the  university  should  .be  at  no  expense 
whatever,  it  should  yet  exercise  entire  supervision  and  control  over  the 
new  department.  No  student  was  to  be  graduated  unless  he  were  aB. 
A.  or  could  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  in  classical  literature  and 
the  liberal  sciences.  Dr.  Lindsley's  ideas  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
popular  ideas  as  to  what  a  medical  school  should  be,  but  hardly  any- 
one will  gainsay  that  if  these  ideas  were  carried  out  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  medical  profession  would  be  on  a  higher  plane  than  they  are. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Bowling  and  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  a  son  of  Philip 
Lindsley  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  iN'ashvLlle,  deserve  the 
credit  for  inaugurating  the  movement  that  terminated  in  the  sacccssfni 
establishment  of  a  medical  department.  And  this,  although  they  were 
assisted  by  several  other  prominent  physicians. 

In  a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  W,  A.  Cheatham,  of  Nashville,  beginning 
in  March,  1848,  Dr.  Bowliug  unfolded  his  plan  for  a  medical  school  in 
Nashville.  He  thought  that  the  faculty  should  be  composed  of  Nash- 
ville physicians,  so  as  to  receive  local  sympathy  and  cooperation.  He 
also  thought  it  wise  to  go  under  the  name  and  insure  the  iniiuence  of 
the  University  of  Nashville.  The  Nashville  doctors,  to  whom  Bowling's 
letters  were  shown,  considered  his  plan  Utopian.  In  the  early  part  of 
1850  he  removed  to  Nashville,  still  with  the  vision  of  a  medical  school 
in  his  brain  and,  what  was  more,  with  the  settled  purpose  of  making  it 
a  reality. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  had  been  in  Nash- 
ville trying  to  found  a  medical  school,  and  had  interested  in  his  project, 
among  others,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley.  Dr.  Caldwell  returned  to  Louis- 
ville without  founding  his  school,  but  the  idea  had  so  taken  possession 
of  the  mind  of  Dr.  Lindsley  that  be  spent  the  winter  of  1840-50  visiting 
the  Louisville,  New  York,  and  other  medical  schools.  Some  time  after 
his  return,  in  September,  1850,  he  called  on  Dr.  Bowling.  The  right 
men  had  at  last  met  and  the  plans  for  a  medical  college  now  rapidly 
crystallized.  Others  were  drawn  into  the  enterprise,  a  medical  club 
was  formed,  and  Dr.  Bowling  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  asking  for  such  powers  as  would  reverse  Phil^P 
Lindsley's  "  idea  of  a  medical  school's  utter  dependence  upon  the  parent 
institution«"  ^-^  ^ 
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Such  quick  action  was  not  without  outside  stimuli*  The  Tennessee 
legislature  had  at  its  session  of  1849-50  created  a  law  board  and  a 
medical  board  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  this 
without  the  application  or  knowledge  of  the  regular  board.  By  this 
unheard-of  move  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  eighteen  new  trustees^ 
nine  medical  and  nine  law,  were  added  to  the  old  trustees,  who  num- 
bered nineteen.  When  the  new  boards  notified  the  old  board,  in  March, 
1850,  that  they  were  ready  to  cooperate  with  it  on  all  matters  embraced 
in  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  the  old  board 
replied  that  it  could  not  legally  cooperate  with  them  because  it  did  not 
recognize  as  valid  the  law  by  which  they  were  created  trustees.  The 
old  trustees  asserted  the  inviolability  of  their  charter  rights,-  at  the 
same  time  assuming  a  conciliatory  attitude  and  exj^essing  a  willing' 
ness  to  join  the  new  boards  as  far  as  they  legally  could  in  any  measures 
looking  toward  the  welfare  of  the  university.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the 
old  board  to  recognize  the  new  boards  the  latter  proposed  to  submit 
the  dispute  to  the  members  of  the  supreme  court.  This  was  done  and 
a  decision  given  in  favor  of  the  old  board. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  BowUng,  Dr.  Lindsley  and  their  colleagues  had  taken 
a  step  which  insured  success  to  their  enterprise,  whatever  might  be  the 
issue  of  the  dispute  between  the  old  and  the  new  boards.  A  lease  of 
grounds  and  buildings  from  the  old  board  would  hold  good  no  matter  if 
the  new  boards  should  afterwards  come  into  power.  The  knowledge  of 
this  spurred  them  to  immediate  action.  The  memorial  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Bowling  with  Drs.  Jno.  M.  Watson,  W.  K.  Bowling,  Eobert  M.  Porter, 
A.  H.  Buchanan,  Charles  K.  Winston,  and  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  as 
signers,  was  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
September  2S,  1850.  The  signers  asked  extraordinary  powers  and 
privileges  and  offered  in  return  extraordinary  considerations.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  lease  of  twenty-two  years.  They  would  out  of  their 
private  naeans  enlarge  the  buildings  and  purchase  the  necessary  outfit 
for  a  medical  college — cabinets,  apparatus,  etc  At  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  all  this  as  well  as  what  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
university  would  revert  to  it.  Of  course  the  tuition  fees  might  not  re- 
imburse the  medical  faculty  for  their  expenditures.  But  it  was  a  risk 
which  they  were  willing  to  take  provided  they  were  given  the  supreme 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  medical  college.  The  charter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  imi)osed  upon  its  trustees  the  election  of  professors. 
No  other  body  could  do  it  legally.  But  this  was  incompatible  with  the 
perfect  independence  which  the  medical  faculty  wanted.  The  difficulty, 
liovrever,  was  overcome  by  a  provision  in  the  contract  that  the  trustees 
of  the  university  should  always  elect  to  professorships  the  nominees  of 
the  medical  faculty. 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  Bowling  and  his  associates  was  accepted,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  decided  October  11, 1850,  to  establish  a  medical 
department    They,  of  course,  chose  as  a  faculty  the  six  physicians 
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witli  whom  the  contract  had  been  made.  The  faculty  at  once  set  to 
work  with  great  energy.  The  old  "east  wing,''  on  Market  street,  which 
they  had  leased  from  the  university,  had  to  be  enlarged  and  fitted  up 
for  the  purposes  of  medical  instruction.  An  appeal  to  the  public  yield- 
ing only  $3,000,  the  members  of  the  faculty  gave  their  personal  notes 
and  work  on  the  building  proceeded.  In  January,  1851,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Buchanan  was  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  apparatus,  books,  and  speci- 
mens. The  organization  of  the  faculty  provided  for  a  president  and  a 
dean.  The  former  was  little  more  than  a  presiding  officer  j  upon  the 
latter  "  devolved  the  duty  of  managing  the  entire  machinery  at  home 
and  representing  the  institution  abroad.''  Prom  the  opening  of  the 
school  until  1868  the  position  of  dean  was  filled  by  Profs.  Lindsley, 
Eve,  and  Bowling,  their  terms  of  office  being  six,  two,  and  ten  years, 
respectively.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  first  session,  in  October, 
1851,  the  faculty  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Paul  F.  Eve  as 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery,  and  of  William  T. 
Briggs  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  professorships  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  of  surgery,  of  the  institutes  Jffld 
practice  of  medicine,  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  were  filled  respectively  by 
Profs.  Watson,  Buchanan,  Bowling,  Winston,  Porter,  and  Lindsley. 
Most  of  the  professors  had  never  faced  a  class  before,  but  they  wen 
all  men  of  high  standing  in  their  profession.  A  new  chair  was  created 
in  1854,  "  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine,"  and  Thomas 
R.  Jennings  was  elected  to  fill  it.  The  requirements  for  graduation, 
were:  "  (1)  Three  years'  regular  study  in  the  office  of  a  regular  physi- 
cian ;  (2)  attendance  upon  two  fiill  courses  of  lectures  in  a  regular  school 
of  medicine,  the  last  of  which  must  be  in  this  institution ;  (3)  four  years' 
reputable  and  regular  practice  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  course  of 
lectures,  and  such  practitioner  can  become  a  candidate  for  graduation 
at  the  close  of  his  first  course;  (4)  the  candidate  for  graduation  must 
write  a  thesis  on  some  medical  topic  and  deposit  it  with  the  dean  by 
the  middle  of  the  course;  (5)  the  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  age  and 
of  good  moral  character.''  In  the  announcement  for  1854-55  we  find 
the  conditions  for  graduation  less  rigid;  nothing  is  said  about  "three 
years'  regular  study  in  the  office  of  a  regular  physician."  The  regular 
winter  course  of  lectures  began  about  the  last  of  October  or  the  first 
of  November  and  ended  about  March  1.  A  preliminary  course  of  lec- 
tures, beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  introduced  the  regular 
course. 

The  American  Medical  Association  had  from  the  first  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  and  desirability  of  a  longer  course  of  study.  Agreeably 
to  this  desire,  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Nashville  inau- 
gurated in  1855  a  summer  course  in  medicine,  beginning  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April  and  continuing  four  months.  This  course  was  largely 
practical  in  character.  Lectures  were  thus  going  on  for  nine  months  of 
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the  year.  Nevertheless,  from  fear  of  losing  patronage,  no  doubt,  the 
authorities  did  not  venture  to  require  for  graduation  more  than  the  two 
winter  courses  of  four  months  ea<;h;  yet  the  summer  course  was  in  a 
sense  compulsory,  for  the  regular  fee  was  $106,  and  no  remission  was 
made  if  a  student  did  not  take  this  course.  Hospital  advantages  were 
secured  from  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  use  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 
The  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  at  its  session  of  1851-52  passed  an 
act  to  convert  the  old  lunatic  asylum  in  Nashville  into  a  State  hospital 
and  offered  the  free  use  of  the  same  under  proper  regulations  to  the 
University  of  Nashville  Medical  College.  A  medical  library  was  in 
time  collected.  The  students  had  access,  besides,  to  the  university 
library,  which  contained  quite  a  number  of  volumes  on  medical  science. 
Though  the  faculty  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  putting  up  buildings, 
in  forming  a  museum,  and  in  making  improvements  and  repairs,  it  was 
a  paying  investment.  Nashville  was  a  small  city,  yet  her  medical  school 
competed  successfully  with  the  old  and  well-established  schools  of  Louis- 
ville and  Philadelphia.  The  first  session  opened  with  121  matriculates 
and  closed  with  33  graduates.  The  attendance  steadily  grew.  The 
acme  was  reached  in  1859-60,  when  456  students  were  enrolled.  In 
point  of  numbers  the  school  now  ranked  second  among  the  medical  col- 
leges of  America.  Every  Southern  State  was  represented,  in  addition 
to  Oalifomia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Even  as 
late  as  February,  1861,  when  the  mutterings  ©f  civil  war  were  heard, 
there  were  nearly  400  young  men  in  attendance. 

THE  LITEBABY  DEPABTMENT  AGAIN. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  1851-52  annulled  the  rule  of  past  years 
by  which  the  president  of  the  faculty  of  arts  had  been  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  directed  that  thereafter  the  presi- 
dent should  be  elected  by  the  trustees  from  their  own  number;  where- 
upon. Dr.  Felix  Eobertson  was  unanimously  reelected.  The  act  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  trustees  should  not  exceed  thirty. 

On  one  part  of  the  old  campus  a  flourishing  medical  school  had 
sprung  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  and  from  the  other  part 
all  traces  of  old  Cumberland  Hall  had  been  effaced  by  the  thorough- 
fares of  a  growing  city.  The  literary  department  was  still  without  a 
home,  much  less  was  it  in  operation.  At  length,  in  February,  1853, 
the  board  of  trustees  took  decisive  action.  A  building  and  executive 
committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  erect  college  buildings  on  the 
laud  on  which  stood  the  president's  house,  to  nominate  professors,  and 
to  do  anything  necessary  to  the  reopening  of  the  university.  The 
result  of  such  vigorous  action  was  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  main 
college  edifice,  a  large  two-story  stone  building,  was  laid  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1853,  John  A.  McEwen,  a  graduate  of  the  university,  delivering 
the  address.  In  November  a  plan  of  reorganization  was  submitted  by 
the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  four  profes- 
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sorsliips  were  created  and  filled  as  followB:  Rev.  Edward  Wadsworfb, 
D.  D.y  ethics  and  belles-lettres;  Ilev.  Joseph  A.  Eaton,  d.  d.,  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy;  Eev.  J.  W.  McGullough^  D.  n.,  ancioit 
languages;  and  Bey.  John  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  J>.y  chemistry  and  nat- 
ural sciences.  Another  chair,  that  of  modern  languages,  was  sabse- 
quently  established  and  E.  P.  De  Zevallos  elected  to  fill  it  Prot 
Eaton  resigning,  James  L.  Meigs,  A.  m.,  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and 
he,  too,  resigning,  the  position  was  at  length  accepted  by  A.  P.  Stew- 
art, of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

A  law  department  was  established  and  Willijun  F.  Cooper  and  Fran. 
ds  B.  Fogg  elected  professors.  They  were  given  entire  control  of  tbe 
school,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  a  third  professor.  Booms  in  Uie 
Davidson  County  court-house  were  secured  and  furnished.  But  only  a 
few  students  attended  the  lectures  of  these  two  eminent  lawyers,  and 
these  few  were  dispersed  and  the  school  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
the  court-house  a  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the  school.  An 
atj:empt  to  establish  a  law  department  had  been  made  as  early  jbs  1343; 
so  that  this  was  not  the  first  one. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  an  offer  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  receive 
Nashville  boys  into  the  literary  department  of  the  university  on  the 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  regular  fees  was  accepted  by  the  city 
council  The  medical  faculty  supplemented  this  offer  by  making  ^ 
medical  course  free  to  anyone  graduating  in  the  literary  dq^artmeot 
on  a  Kashville  scholarship.  But  this  plan  to  coordinate  the  public 
school  system  and  the  university  was  frustrated  by  the  Know-nothiDg 
government  of  Nashville  in  the  autumn  of  1854.  Indignant  charges 
were  made  that  this  action  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  some  who 
wished  to  see  the  Nashville  schools  a  preparatory  department  of  M^ 
College. 

The  literary  department  threw  open  its  doors  to  students  in  the 
autumn  of  1854.  But  failure  was  soon  seen  to  be  inmiinent.  A  lack  of 
harmony  in  the  faculty  in  connection^  probably,  with  other  causes  led 
to  the  resignation  of  every  professor  in  February,  1865. 

Temporary  teacjiers  for  the  few  students  who  attended  were  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  Mr.  Frank  Crosby,  of  the  city  schools,  and  hy 
the  reemployment  of  Prof.  Stewart.  One  cause  assigned  for  the  failure 
of  the  university  was  the  competition  of  the  city  schools.  If  this  was 
true,  it  deserved  to  fail,  for  public  school  instruction  can  in  no  wV 
interfere  with  genuine  college  instruction. 

As  aJI  efforts  to  revive  the  literary  department  of  the  university 
seemed  fruitless,  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  endowment  fhnd  in  the 
support  of  post-graduate  or  professional  departments.  But  the  propo- 
sition met  with  the  legal  objection  that  such  a  use  of  the  endowment 
would  be  a  perversion  of  the  original  trust. 

Since  1850  the  former  patronage  of  the  literary  department  had  heen 
drawn  off  to  other  schools.    Sew  institutions  had  been  continaally 
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Springing  up.  There  seemed  to  be  no  field  for  an  ordinary  literary  and 
scientific  college  in  Nashville  unless  it  were  heavily  endowed  and  mag- 
nificently equipped.  If  the  University  of  Nashville  was  to  be  success- 
fully reinstated  it  must  be  by  meeting  some  sx>ecial  demand  or  need  of 
the  time  and  section.  This  was  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley's  idea.  He 
conceived  that  a  military  college  in  the  University  of  Nashville  would 
succeed.  As  chancellor  of  the  university  he  himself  carried  out  his 
idea  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

J.  BEBRIEN  LINPSLEY  BECOMES  CHANCELLOR  OF   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Lindsley  was  now  for  several  years  the  head  man  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  leading  spirit  in  her  councils.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university  February  19, 1855,  being  indorsed  by  his  medical  col- 
leagues as  ^^  the  working  man  ^  of  their  faculty  and  possessed  of  their 
"  unlimited  confidence.''  The  chancellorship  had  been  created  in  1853, 
but  with  far  less  important  duties  than  those  with  which  it  was  now 
charged.  The  chancellor  was  now  chairman  of  the  dififerent  faculties 
of  the  university  and  representative  of  the  academic  faculty  before  the 
public.  It  was  his  duty  to  form  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  nominate  professors,  raise  funds,  advertise  the  school,  and 
^^ generally  to  assist  the  board  of  trustees  in  increasing  the  reputation, 
enhancing  the  funds,  and  developing  the  usefiilness  of  the  university." 
His  salary,  $500,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his 
duties,  but  it  was  raised  the  second  year  to  $1,500.  An  executive  com- 
mitee  of  three  was  created  to  cooperate  with  him. 

LITERARY  DEPARTMENT  BECOMES  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 

Chancellor  Lindsley 's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  university 
was  presented  to  the  trustees  March  9, 1855,  and  adopted.  It  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  scientific  department  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  literary  department  as  a  military  college.  The  military  feature 
was  adopted  merely  as  a  method  of  government  and  discipline;  the 
instruction  was  to  equal  that  given  in  any  reputable  college.  The 
scientific  department  was  meant  to  be  an  advanced  school  of  civil 
engineering,  practical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and  of  applied 
science,  generally. 

The  Western  Military  Institute  was  chartered  in  1847,  under  the  laws 
of  Kentucky.  Being  forced  to  change  the  location  of  the  institute,  on 
account  of  sickness  among  the  students,  the  trustees  secured  a  charter 
fipom  Tennessee  and  removed  the  school  to  Tyree  Springs,  in  that  State? 
February,  1854.  Liberal  inducements  to  secure  the  school  were  offered 
in  different  localities  in  Tennessee,  but  the  proposition  to  unite  with  the 
University  of  Nashville  was  the  one  finally  accepted.  The  articles  of 
onion  were  adopted  on  the  4th  of  April,  1855.  By  them  the  Western 
Military  Institute  became  the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville.    The  proprietors,  Ool.  Bushrod  E.  Johnson  and  Lieut.  CoL 
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Kichard  Owen,  were  given  the  use  of  the  university  grounds  and  build- 
ings free  of  rent.  Beyond  this  the  university  did  nothing.  The  military 
college  was  to  be  self-sustaining,  the  university  assuming  no  i)ecumary 
liability  what^jver.  Cols.  Johnson  and  Owen  engaged  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  cadets  and  to  keep  the  properly 
of  the  university  in  good  order.  The  session  opened  the  second  Mon 
day  in  September,  1855.  The  necessary  buildings  had  cost  $32,000,  of 
which  $18,000  had  been  subscribed  by  citizens  of  Nashville.  A  debt  of 
$14,000  was  left  to  hamper  the  proprietors.  The  faculty  of  the  first 
year  was  composed  of  the  two  proprietors  and  of  six  others.  A,  P. 
Stewart  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in 
the  scientific  department,  and  Dr.  Lindsley  hoped  ere  long  to  be  able 
to  establish  two  more  chairs  in  this  department.  But  the  resignation 
of  Prof.  Stewart  and  the  lack  of  ftinds  forced  him  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  maintaining  the  department  at  all.  In  place  of  it  the  school  of 
practical  and  agricultural  chemistry  was  formed,  and  A.  E.  Ausman, 
M.  D.,  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  military  college  beginning  with  1855-56 
and  endilig  with  1859-60  was  in  the  order  named,  154, 211, 202, 164,  and 
192.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  were  in  preparatory  classes. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-eight  cadets  and  medical  students  were  enrolled 
in  1859-60.  This  was  the  flood- water  mark  of  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  total  number  of  graduates,  bachelors  of  arts  and  back- 
elors  of  science  in  the  military  or  literary  department  from  1855  tolfi^j 
was  37.  Financially  the  department  was  tolerably  successful;  the  tui- 
tion fees  sufficing  to  pay  professors'  salaries  and  meet  contingent  ex- 
penses. "  When  the  civil  war  commenced  it  was  fairly  getting  under 
way,  was  paying  nearly  $1,000  per  annum  interest  upon  the  building 
debt,  and  spending  quite  that  sum  annually  in  making  permanent  im- 
provements upon  the  premises."  Yet  the  need  of  more  buildings  and 
ampler  facilities  was  seriously  felt.  No  system  of  management  could 
supply  the  place  of  a  large  endowment.  The  real  estate  of  the  univer- 
sity was  now  valued  at  $300,000,  and  of  bonds  there  were  $56,000. 
George  S.  Blackie,  m.  d.,  became  professor  of  botany  in  1857,  and  the 
same  year,  owing  to  want  of  harmony  between  himself  and  Col.  John- 
son, Col.  Owen  severed  his  connection  with  the  college.  Chancellor 
Lindsley  taking  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

MONTGOMERY  BELL  ACADEMY. 

Montgomery  Bell,  of  Davidson  County,  well  known  as  the  pioneer 
ironmaster  of  Tennessee,  died  in  1855  and  left  in  trust  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  invested  in  State  bonds  or 
in  notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate  of  double  the  value.  T^ 
interest  was  to  be  used  in  maintaining  an  academy  to  be  called  the 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy.  Here  were  to  be  educated  male  childr^ 
to  be  selected  by  the  trustees,  who  were  "not  able  to  support  a^o 
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educate  themselves  and  whose  parents^  were  "  not  able  to  do  so.^^  Mr. 
Bell  preferred  that  ten  children  should  come  from  Davidson  Oonnty 
and  five  each  from  Williamson,  Dickson,  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
None  below  10  or  above  14  years  of  age  were  to  be  received  and  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  school  until  they  were  18.  Instruction  was  to 
be  given  in  the  English  branches  and  in  the  classics  according  to  plans 
to  be  mapped  out  by  the  trustees  of  the  university.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trol of  the  academy  was  to  be  vested  in  the  university  trustees.  After 
considerable  hesitation  the  trust  was  accepted  in  1856,  but  for  years 
none  of  its  provisions  were  fulfilled  except  the  one  regarding  the  mode 
of  investing  the  gift.  The  money  was  used,  as  directed,  in  the  purchase 
of  State  bonds  and  the  accruing  interest  was  invested  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  when  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  was  established  in  1867 
its  endowment  had  swelled  from  $20,000  to  $40,000. 

THE   CIVIL   WAB. 

No  minutes  of  any  meeting  between  December  29, 1859,  and  June  21, 
1867,  are  found  in  the  records  of  the  board  of  trustees.    The  hand  of 
war  rested  heavily  on  the  University  of  Nashville.    Officers  and  stu- 
dents forsook  her  peaceful  halls  for  the  din  and  carnage  of  the  battle- 
field.   Yet  there  remained  a  few  who  deserve  all  praise  for  their  heroic 
efforts  to  still  keep  burning  upon  the  altar  of  the  university  the  sacred 
fires  of  learning.    From  the  latter  part  of  February,  1862,  till  early  in 
1866  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities,  who  used  them  as  hospitals  and  barracks.   Daring 
this  time  Chancellor  Lindsley  zealously  cared  for  the  property  of  the 
university.   Though  considerable  damage  was  done  to  buildings,  fences, 
and  trees,  yet  little  wanton  mischief  was  committed.    When  the  troops 
took  possession  they  found  Dr.  Lindsley  and  three  professors  teaching 
some  forty  students.    In  1863-64  Dr.  Lindsley,  aided  by  two  assistants, 
andertook  to  conduct  a  preparatory  school,  but  the  death  of  one  of  his 
assistants  compelled  him  to  desist. 

The  doors  of  the  medical  college  were  never  once  closed,  even  whilst 
the  building  was  being  used  a«  a  hospital.  Literally  surrortnded  by 
the  dead  and  dying,  professors  still  lectured  and  students  still  listened. 
<*TVhile  the  battle  of  Nashville  was  raging  around  the  city ''  and  cannon 
were  booming  fi:om  Fort  Negley  near  by,  young  men  were  being  trained 
to  go  forth  and  heal  the  wounded  and  minister  to  the  dying.  The 
mculical  faculty  could  afford  to  indulge  in  a  burst  of  exultation  over  the 
past  and  of  hope  for  the  fature.  "  If  its  [the  college's]  vitalities  could 
not  be  chilled  into  suspended  animation  under  such  circumstances,  its 
friends  need  scarcely  fear  anything  that  can  happen  to  it  hereafter.'' 
The  matriculates  for  the  years  between  1862-63  and  1873-74,  inclusive, 
were  102,  32,  45,  33,  75,  127, 192,  209,  201,  186,  203,  240,  235,  and  240. 
.AJthough  the  school  had  never  closed  its  doors,  yet  we  can  see  from 
these  figures  that  it  did  not  recover  its  ante-bellum  prosperity.  In  the 
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course  of  the  war  several  hundred  physicians,  both  Americaii  and  Euio- 
pean,  visited  KashviUe  and  the  university.  They  declared  the  museum 
of  the  medical  department  to  be  "splendid,  copious,  and  unique.^  The 
State  hospital,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty  and  open 
to  the  students,  burned  down  in  18G3.  Four  or  five  years  later  St, Vin- 
cent's hospital  was  established  near  the  college,  under  the  control  ci 
the  faculty.  In  1809  the  lease  held  by  the  faculty  upon  the  grounds 
and  buildings  used  by  them  was  extended  twenty  years.  This  made  it 
expire  in  1892. 

APTEB  THE  WAB, 

No  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the  literary  department  in  1866  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Kash ville.  At  the  first 
mating  of  the  trustees  after  the  war,  June  21, 1867,  Chancellor  liinds- 
ley  recommended  and  the  board  decided  to  delay  no  longer  the  pciT- 
formanco  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  legacy  of  Montgomery  BelL 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy  was  opened  the  following  September.  No 
draft  was  made  on  the  endowment  fiind  for  buildings.  The  uni- 
versity furnished  them  and  kept  them  in  repair.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  BelPs  legacy  provision  was  made  for  the  education  perpetually  <rf 
25  scholars.  The  school  was  also  thrown  open  to  pay  scholars.  Had 
this  not  been  done,  it  would  have  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  sphere 
and  could  never  have  expanded,  as  it  has  done,  into  a  school  offeriiig 
advantages  equal  to  those  of  many  so-called  colleges.  Two  courses  ot 
study  were  instituted,  a  high-school  course  of  three  years  and  a  gram- 
mar-school course  of  four  years.  The  grammar-school  course  was 
afterwards  shortened  to  three  years  and  a  primary  school  created.  Le 
Roy  J.  Halsey  was  elected  principal  of  the  academy  and  given  three 
assistant  teachers.  The  high  order  of  work  done  by  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy,  the  lack  of  fiinds,  and  the  prostration  of  the  country  aft^ 
the  exhaustive  struggle  of  the  civil  war  combined  to  delay  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  literary  department  of  the  university. 

Felix  Eobertson,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  died,  and  oai 
July  26, 1867,  John  M.  Lea  was  elected  his  successor. 

During  the  years  1869-1872  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
law  school  in  connection  with  the  university.  Men  eminent  at  the  bar 
were  chosen  to  fill  the  chairs,  but  to  no  avail.  Few  students  attended, 
and  the  school  languished  and  died.  The  men  who  lectured  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  were  John  C.  Thompson,  Judge  KaUianiel  Baxt^, 
and  Judge  West  H.  Humphreys.  Among  those  who  beard  th^r  lec- 
tures were  William  E.  McAllister,  Eobert  Ewing,  and  J.  W*  BonnflTi 
all  well-known  citizens  of  Nashville. 

ADHINISTBATION  OF  GBNS.  E.  KIBBY  SMITH  AND  BUSHBOD  B.  JOHH* 

SON. 

We  have  come  to  the  last  attempt  to  maintain  a  regular  literary 
or  collegiate  department  in  the  University  of  Nashville.    In  May,  1870, 
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Gens.  E.  Kirby  Smith  and  Bnslirod  E.  Johnson  made  a  proposition  to 
the  board  of  trustees  to  conduct  for  fifteen  years  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  as  a  preparatory  school  for  that 
department,  but  the  conditions  of  the  proposition  were  such  that  it  was 
rejected.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  an  agreement  was  reached. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary.  Smith  and  Johnson  raised  by  subscription 
$7,000  to  repair  the  buildings  and  buy  furniture.  The  university  bound 
itself  to  apx)oint  Smith  chancellor  and  Johnson  professor  of  appliea 
mathematics  and  principal  of  the  collegiate  department,  but  reserved 
untrammeled  the  right  of  electing  to  other  x>rofessorships  and  of  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  discipline.  It  was 
to  furnish  free  of  rent  the  use  of  its  grounds  and  buildings,  to  provide 
apparatus  and  all  the  facilities  for  collegiate  instruction,  and  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  instruction  of  the  25  BeU  foundation  scholars. 
Smith  and  Johnson  agreed  to  make  the  undergraduate  department, 
-which  included  the  coUege  and  the  academy,  self-sustaining,  the  uni- 
versity assuming  for  it  no  pecuniary  liability  beyond  that  of  guaran- 
teeing professors'  salaries. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  the  literary  department  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Gens.  Smith  and  Johnson  met  with  fair  success,  but  the  need 
of  a  larger  endowment,  the  financial  crash  of  1873,  and  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  South  comi>elled  it  to  close  its  doors  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  June  11,  1874.  The  ravages  of  war  had  almost  swept 
away  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  South.  As  a  consequence,  when 
the  colleges  resumed,  they  had  to  take  raw  material  and  prepare  it  for 
the  coUege  classes  or  else  go  without  students.  All  this  is  shown  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

For  the  session  of  1870-71  there  were  271  students,  239  of  whom  were 
in  the  academy,  and  only  32  in  the  college.  For  the  session  of  1873-74 
the  corresponding  figures  were  156  and  31.  In  the  third  year  of  Smith 
and  Johnson's  administration  the  class  system  was  abolished  and  the 
elective  system  in  one  of  its  forms  adopted.  The  entire  curriculum  was 
embraced  in  nine  schools,  in  most  of  which  the  course  was  two  years 
long:  Latin;  Greek;  French  and  German;  English;  mental  philosophy 
and  i)olitical  economy;  pure  mathematics;  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy; natural  history  and  geology,  and  engineering. 

A  student  elected  what  schools  he  pleased,  but  must  elect  at  least 
three.  The  degrees,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of 
arts*  and  civil  engineer,  were  conferred  ui)6n  the  completion,  usually, 
of  the  courses  in  certain  schools.  A  new  school,  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts,  and  a  new  degree,  bachelor  of  agriculture,  were  added. 
The  military  system  as  a  mode  of  government  and  discipline  obtained, 
bat  it  was  made  hardly  as  prominent  a  feature  as  it  had  been  before 
tbe  war. 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVILLB  BECOMES 
THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  RASHYILLB 
AND  OF  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

April  ^1, 1874,  the  medical  faculty,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  entered  into  the  following  agreement  with  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity : 

1.  The  Vanderbilt  University  accepts  and  adopts  the  several  members  of  the 
present  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  aa  its 
medical  faculty  by  -ivhich  medical  students  matriculating  in  the  Vanderbilt  UniTer- 
sity  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  medical  science. 

2.  The  said  students  shaU  be*  graduated  under  the  auspices,  in  the  name,  and  with 
the  diploma  of  the  Vanderbilt  University.  > 

3.  This  arrangement  authorizes  the  publication  and  announcement  of  the  said 
faculty  as  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
the  medical  students  so  matriculating  may  be  catalogued  accordingly. 

4.  The  said  medical  faculty  pledge  themselves  that  the  members  of  the  faculty 
who  may  hereafter  be  chosen  shall  be  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments  in 
their  respective  positions  and  of  good  moral  character;  also  that  the  facilities  and 
means  of  instruction  shaU  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  medical  science;  that 
the  faculty  will  supply  and  keep  for  the  use  of  the  students  a  museum  with  charts, 
specimeus,  and  apparatus  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  thorough  medical 
instruction,  and  that  clinical  advantages  shaU  be  likewise  secured. 

6.  To  facilitate  official  communication  between  the  Vanderbilt  University  and  its 
medical  school  or  department  there  shall  be  a  dean  elected  by  the  Vanderbilt  Uni* ' 
versity,  from  its  medical  faculty,  who  shaU  be  a  member  of  the  university  senate. 

7.  This  agreement  shaU  not  be  construed  so  as  to  involve  the  Vanderbilt  Uniter 
sity  in  any  pecuniary  liability  or  responsibility  whatever. 

8.  Either  party  may  dissolve  this  agreement  by  giving  two  years'  notice  to  the 
other,  though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  work  so  harmoniously  and  be  so  efficient  for 
public  good  as  to  be  perpetual. 

The  effect  of  this  agreement  waa  that  Vanderbilt  University  without 
the  payment  of  one  cent  secured  a  medical  school  that  had  existed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  been  famous  in  its  day,  and  that  even  then 
was  well  and  favorably  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vanderbflt 
brought  to  the  Nashville  Medical  School  the  prestige  of  an  institution 
under  the  patronage  of  a  great  cliuich  and  supported  by  an  endowment 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  school  south  of  the  Ohio.  He  result 
is  that  in  the  medical  school  the  name  of  Vanderbilt  University  has 
eclipsed  that  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  The  change  has  doubtless 
attracted  students,  but  the  majority  of  them  matriculate  in  Vanderbilt 
University  and  not  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 

In  May,  1870,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  resigned  the  oflSce  of  chan- 
cellor. He  retained  his  chair  in  the  medical  faculty  until  1873,  when 
he  retired  as  emeritus  professor  from  aetive  service.  When  the  qu^ 
tion  of  making  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville 
also  the  medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University  arose,  Dr.  Unis 
ley,  although  no  longer  officially  connected  with  the  University  of  N ash* 
vOle,  hazarded  an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  character  of  the 
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relation  to  be  entered  into  between  the  two  universities.  He  advocated 
a  union  by  which  the  medical  school  should  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  each  university  as  the  medical  school  of  that  university,  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  it  was  also  the  medical  school  of  the  other  uni- 
versity. Expenses  should  be  borne  equally  and  benefits  equally  en- 
joyed.   Neither  would  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

The  lease  of  grounds  and  buildings  from  the  university  to  the  medical 
faculty  had  been  extended  until  1892  because  the  faculty  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  equipping  a  museum.  The  faculty  now  desired 
to  erect  a  hospital  on  their  leased  grounds,  and  accordingly  petitioned 
in  June,  1875,  for  another  extension  of  the  lease.  The  petition  was 
granted  with  certain  conditions,  the  lease  was  extended  thirteen  years 
more,  and  the  hospital  was  built. 

PEABODY  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

The  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  education  fund  in  the 
South  were  directed  first  towards  the  buildipg  up  and  strengthening 
of  the  common  school  system,  this  was  done  partly  by  creating  a 
public  sentiment  in  its  favor  through  tongue  and  penj  partly  by  wisely 
timed  and  wisely  applied  financial  assistance.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  greatest  need  in  establishing  an  efficient  public  school  system  was 
intelligent  and  well-trained  teachers.  This  led  the  board  to  decide 
upon  the  founding  of  one  or  more  normal  schools  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers. 

TJNIVEBSITY  OF  NASHVILLE  AND  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  eyes  of  the  Peabody  trustees  were  first  turned  towards  Tennes- 
see by  the  representations  of  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  and  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Nashville.  As  early  as  June,  1867,  Chancellor 
Lindsley  advised  the  university  board  **  to  correspond  with  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  fund  in  reference  to  cooperating  with  them  in  this 
field.''  Agreeably  to  this  advice.  Dr.  Lindsley  himself  was  requested  to 
communicate  with  Dr.  Bamas  Sears,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund.  The  University  of  Nashville  early  sought  the  devotion  of  the 
Peabody  fund  to  normal  schools  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Nashville.  When  the 
State  finally  refused  to  grant  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  a  normal  school 
it  was  the  University  of  Nashville  fchat  came  to  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Sears,  and  saved  to  Nashville  and  Tennessee  the  Peabody  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

The  first  effort  to  induce  the  State  to  found  a  normal  school  was  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  of  1855-60,  when  Eobert  Hatton  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  purpose.  The  bill  passed  the  house,  but  failed  in  the 
senate.  In  1873  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  State  senator  from  Davidson  County, 
introduced,  among  others,  two  bills.    One  of  these  became  the  present 
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public  school  law;  the  other,  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  sehool, 
failed  for  lack  of  time  at  the  dose  of  the  session.  This  bill  contem- 
plated the  appropriation  of  $6,000  annually  by  the  State  to  supple- 
ment the  same  sum  from  the  Peabody  fund.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  Br,  Jones,  though  no  longer  a  member  of  that  body, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sears  and  the  State  Teachers^  Association, 
tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  former  one,  bata^n 
without  success.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  normal  school  had  grown 
too  strong  to  be  thus  baffled.  Dr.  Jones  wrote  to  Dr.  J.  Berrien  linds- 
ley,  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  bill  without  an  appropriation*  This  was  the  clue 
to  success.  Aided  by  the  feeling  in  favor  of  such  a  bill,  created  by  a 
communication  to  the  legislature  from  Dr.  Sears  and  by  an  address 
delivered  by  himself  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
Tennessee  State  Grange,  Dr.  Lindsley  succeeded  in  lobbying  through 
the  legislature  the  bill  which  made  possible  the  existence  of  the  Pea- 
body  Normal  College. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor  March  24,  1876,  cre- 
ated a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  six  members,  five  of 
whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  who  was  himself  e«oJ^ 
the  sixth  member  and  the  president  of  the  board.  This  board  was  em- 
powered to  establish  a  normal  school,  but  no  appropriation  was  made 
from  the  State  treasury.  However,  educational  institutions  were 
granted  power  to  give  the  use  of  their  property  to  the  board  for  the 
benefit  of  normal  schools.  If  the  State  was  n6t  generous,  nobody 
else  should  be  prevented  from  being  so.  In  an  amendment  to  the 
charter  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  passed  the  same  day,  the  uni- 
versity wa^  authorized  to  discontinue  stiictly  literary  or  collegiate  in- 
struction, and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
fund  or  other  associations  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  Dr.  Sears 
offered,  in  behalf  of  the  Peabody  trustees,  to  give  $6,000  annually  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  normal  school  if  the  State  would  do  the  same,  but 
the  legislature  adjourned  without  taking  action. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1875,  Dr.  Sears  made  a  proposition  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  trustees,  then  in  session,  that,  if  they  would  give 
to  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  a  normal  school  the 
use  of  their  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  income  from  the  university 
and  Montgomery  Bell  funds  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  Peabody 
trustees  would  appropriate  to  the  same  purpose  $6,000  annually.  Inas- 
much as  the  university  board  had  for  some  time  been  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  normal  school  in  connection  with  the  TTniversity 
of  Nashville,  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Sears  was  promptly  accepted.  ^ 
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tender  was  made  to  the  State  board  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  endow- 
ment income  for  two  years  from  September  1, 1875;  not,  however,  with- 
out conditions.  These  were  that  twenty-five  boys  should  receive  free 
instruction  according  to  the  terms  of  Montgomery  Bell's  will;  that  the 
university  board  should  elect  the  principal  and  teachers  and  fix  their 
salaries;  and  that  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  kept  in  repair  out 
of  the  university  revenues.  The  tender  was  accepted.  Four  of  the 
six  members  of  the  State  board  of  education  were  or  had  been  ofScially 
connected  with  the  university;  one  of  the  four  had  been  chancellor 
and  another  was  then  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL  THE  WOBK  OF  THBEE  DISTINCT  BODIES. 

The  normal  school  was  thus  the  joint  work  of  three  distinct  bodies : 
the  Tennessee  State  board  of  education,  the  Peabody  board  of  trust, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  was 
called  the  State  Normal  School  more  with  the  hope  that  it  would  in 
time  beconie  identified  with  the  State  and  be  supported  by  it  than 
because  such  relations  really  existed  then.  The  school  was,  as  it  were, 
grafted  on  the  University  of  Nashville.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  a  continuation  or  revival  of  the  literary  department  of  the 
university.  Not  only  did  it  occupy  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
"  old  university,"  but  it  inherited  the  university's  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees. 

As  we  procee<l  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Peabody  board  sharply  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  ordinary  State  normal  school.  True,  it  was  to 
be  a  normal  school  for  Tennessee,  but  it  was  also  to  be  a  normal  school 
for  the  whole  South.  It  was  to  do  a  higher  order  of  work  than  the 
ordinary  normal  school;  to  train  teachers  for  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  the  public-school  service,  and  to  be  a  center  whence  should 
be  diffused  the  most  advanced  thought  on  the  subject  of  education. 

As  the  legislature  had  made  no  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
normal  school  the  State  board  of  education  was  not  disposed  to  assert 
its  legal  right  of  control,  but  left  the  active  management  of  affairs  to 
the  two  other  boards.  Despite  the  reservation  in  the  original  agree- 
ment touching  the  election  of  the  president,  the  university  trustees 
asked  Dr.  Sears  to  select  a  head  for  the  new  schooL  If,  in  this  deference 
to  Dr.  Sears,  they  did  not  concede  that  any  paramount  legal  authority 
resided  in  the  Peabody  board,  they  did  acknowledge  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  Peabody  board  to  decide  the  policy  and  character  of  the  insti- 
tution. Prof.  J.  J.  Backus,  of  Vassar  College,  was  the  first  man  to 
receive  the  apx>ointment.  On  his  declination  it  was  offered,  in  Septen^- 
ber,  1875,  to  Eben  S.  Stearns  and  accepted.  As  the  appointee  of  the 
Stat«  board  and  Peabody  board.  Dr.  Stearns  was  president  of  the  State 
Normal  SchooL  As  the  api)ointee  of  the  university  board,  he  wai§ 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville.    The  twofold  character  of  the 
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scliool  is  well  illustrated  by  this  double  title.  Dr.  Stearns  was  a  na& 
of  Massachusetts  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  educators.  At  30  years 
ago  be  Lad  beeu  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  Formal  School  of  Ms 
sachusetts,  ^Hhe  first  of  its  kind  on  American  soil."  Here  he  beau 
associated  with  Dr.  Sears,  who  was  then  secretary  of  the  Massacl 
setts  board  of  education. 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement  the  Montgomery  Bell  Ac 
euiy  was  to  be  attached  to  the  normal  school  and  to  constitnte 
model,  or  training,  department.  Its  patrons  becoming  clamororisfft 
to  begin  operations  for  the  year,  it  was  decided  not  to  wait  for 
openuig  of  the  normal  school.  Accordingly,  Prof,  J.  W.  Teati 
and  S.  M.  D.  Clark,  former  teachers  in  the  Montgomery  Bell, 
Prof.  W.  R.  Garrett  were  eugaged,  and  the  academy  was  opened  in 
university  building. 

In  November,  1875,  the  resignation  of  Judge  JohnM.  Lea,  pre&i( 
of  the  university  trustees,  which  had  been  presented  some  timebel 
was  accepted,  and  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  an  old  graduate  of  the 
versity,  elected  to  the  vacant  position, 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OPENED. 

Dr.  Stearns  inaugurated  the  Normal  School  under  inauspicioui 
cumstauces.  Indifference,  if  not  hostility,  to  the  enterprise  was 
ten  on  the  faces  of  most.  Nevertheless,  the  school  was  organize 
the  1st  day  of  December,  1875.  There  were  only  13  matriculate 
of  whom  were  young  ladies.  Dr.  Stearns  began  with  only  tw 
sistants,  both  ladies — Miss  Julia  A,  Sears  and  Miss  Emma  M.  Ci 
There  were  no  apparatus,  no  books,  indeed  scarcely  anything  thj 
longs  to  the  well-equipped  school.  But  all  these  disadvantage! 
gradually  overcome  and  the  enterprise  prospered.  By  the  close  c 
first  year  the  enrollment  had  increased  to  60.  A  three-years  ecu: 
study  was  mapped  out,  culminating  in  the  degree  of  Licentiate  < 
struction  (L,  I.).  While  this  course  wotdd  prepare  one  for  ent 
into  the  best  colleges  of  the  United  States,  it  was  equivalent  in 
respects  and  superior  in  others  to  the  courses  offered  by  many  sc 
who  styled  themselves  colleges.  The  instruction  given  was  int< 
to  be -strictly  professional.  Ever3i:hing  was  taught  with  a  view 
being  taught  again.  The  curriculum  was  divided  into  three  ye 
junior,  middle,  and  senior — and  embraced  "a  rapid  review  of  the 
elementary  studies  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
a  review  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  with  the  same  objed 
a  careful  study  of  such  other  branches  as  time  and  circamstai 
would  "permit."  No  fees,  excepting  a  small  incidental  fee, 
charged.    This  practice,  once  begun,  has  been  continued. 

PEABODY  SCHOLABSHIPS. 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  to  supply  the  lack  of  normal  sc 
in  other  Southern  States,  and  to  make  the  Nashville  school  a  scho 
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the  whole  South,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  more  and 
more  diverting  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  to  the  training  of 
teachers,  twenty-five  "  Peabody  scholarships,"  worth  $200  a  year  for 
two  successive  years,  were  established  in  1876  fo'r  States  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  Peabody  fund.  No  scholarships  were  allotted  to  Ten- 
nessee at  the  first,  since  she  was  i)eculiarly  favored  in  the  presence  of 
the  Normal  School  itself.  Not  until  the  year  1877-78  was  the  scholar- 
ship offer  taken  advantage  of,  and  then  only  by  19.  But  as  soon  as 
it  became  generally  known  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants.  The 
trouble  has  been  to  select  from  them  such  as  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions. 
The  number  of  scholarships  has  been  steadily  increased  until  there  are 
now  184,  distributed  as  follows:  Alabama,  16;  Arkansas,  17;  Georgia, 
22}  Louisiana,  12;  North  Carolina,  20;  South  Carolina,  14;  Tennessee, 
33;  Texas,  20;  Virginia,  18;  West  Virginia,  12.  Tennessee  was  not 
given  scholarships  till  1883.  In  1885  the  17  scholarships  enjoyed  by 
Florida  and  Mississippi  were  withdrawn  from  them  and  apportioned 
among  the  other  States  because  they  had  repudiated  their  bonds,  some 
of  which  were  held  by  the  Peabody  trustees. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  only  114  Peabody  scholarships;  it  is  for 
the  future  that  the  number  is  184;  and  the  value  of  each  scholarship 
has  been  $200;  henceforth  each  scholarship  will  be  worth  $100  and  rail- 
road fare  to  and  from  Nashville.  The  value  of  a  scholarship  is  thus 
made  the  same  to  every  holder,  no  matter  where  his  place  of  residence 
is. 

So  far  as  scholarships  are  not  filled  from  students  who  have  been  in 
the  college  a  year  or  more  at  their  own  expense,  they  are  awarded  in 
the  several  States  on  comi)etitive  examinations  held  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  or  by  examiners  appointed  by  him,  the 
the  questions  being  prepared  by  the  president  of  the  college.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  fill  the  scholarships  with  men  and  women  fitted  in  all 
tilings  to  make  good  teachers.  Applicants  must  declare  their  intention 
of  making  teaching  a  profession,  of  remaining  at  the  college  two  years 
if  the  scholarship  is  continued  so  long,  and,  if  opportunity  offers,  of  shar- 
ing with  their  State  the  benefit  of  their  training  by  teaching  two  years 
in  her  public  schools.  Besides,  a  scholarship  will  not  admit  to  the  low- 
est or  freshman  class:  "A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive 
years  above  the  freshman  class;  that  is,  for  sophomore  and  junior,  or 
for  junior  and  senior,  or  for  senior  and  postgraduate.'^ 

In  1878  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. This  same  year  Dr.  Stearns,  in  his  report  to  the  university  trus- 
tees, expressed  it  as  his  belief  that  the  course  of  study,  although  not 
identical  with  the  usual  college  course,  was  yet  its  equivalent,  if  not 
more,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Sears  concurred  in  this  belief.  Thereupon  a 
fourth  year  was  added  to  the  curriculum  and  the  bachelors  degree 
ordered  to  be  conferred  whenever  the  whole  course  was  completed. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AGITATED. 

The  legislatore  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of 
the  Normal  College  by  refosing  to  make  an  appropriation  for  its  sop- 
port.  The  college  was  growing  rapidly  and  demanded  larger  revenues, 
more  room,  and  ampler  facilities.  The  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  was 
not  a  success  as  a  model  school,  and  the  relations  with  it  were  th^rrfore 
dissolved.  Bat  it  still  occupied  a  pcu*t  of  the  buildings  and  pr^nises, 
and  could  not  be  dispossessed,  for  by  contract  its  professors  were  enti- 
tled to  the  use  of  their  present  quarters  until  September,  1882.  Further- 
more, with  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  the  academy  and 
the  college  the  whole  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  revalues  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Montgomery  Bell  faculty  and  the  college  dmved  no 
benefit  from  them.  To  meet  this  falling  off  in  receipts  the  Peabody 
trustees  increased  their  annual  appropriation  to  $9,000. 

This  condition  of  things  was  disapx>ointing  to  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
the  Peabody  board  and  the  removal  of  the  Normal  College  began  to  be 
mooted.  N  egotiations  were  ox>ened  between  Dr.  Sears,  general  agent  of 
the  Peabody  fund,  and  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  oommissionerof 
Georgia,  in  November,  1878.  In  October,  1879, the  Georgia  legislatore 
I>assed  a  bill  creating  the  "  Georgia  State  Normal  College  ^  and  appropri- 
ating $6,000  annually  to  its  supi)ort,  provided  the  Peabody  board  would 
do  the  same.  Atlanta  and  other  towns  made  liberal  offers  to  secitfe  tbe 
location  of  the  college.  There  were,  however,  grave  objections  attach- 
iug  to  the  conditions  of  Georgia's  offer.  But  despite  these  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  for  the  transfer  of  the  Peabody  interests  to  Georgia. 
All  that  remained  was  the  consent  of  Dr.  Steams,  to  whom,  as  thenum 
who  had  successfully  organized  and  set  going  the  Normal  College,  was 
left  the  ultimate  decision.  Dr.  Stearns  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  Nashville  was  the  place  for  the  college,  and  that  if  the  people 
could  only  l)e  made  to  open  their  eyes  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
removed.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  oi)en  their  eyes.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded. A  meeting  of  citizens  subscribed  and  pledged  $4,000  Mwnally 
until  the  subscribers  should  be  relieved  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville  formally  engaged  themaelfcs 
April  21, 1880,  on  condition  that  the  Normal  College  remained  in  Nash- 
ville, to  remove  the  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  from  the  university 
buildings  by  October  1, 1880,  and  to  turn  them  over  to  the  college, t» 
raise  by  mortgage  or  otherwise  $10,000  for  making  improvements  and 
purchasing  apparatus,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  college  the  interest 
on  the  university  endowment  of  $50,000  Tennessee  bonds,  roserving 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  $10,000  to  be  borrowed  Md  to  kee* 
the  grounds  and  buildings  in  repair. 

These  pledges  of  the  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  university  trustees 
were  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Sears.  Some  delay  in  carrying  them  out  vas 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Sears  in  July,  1880.  The  trustees 
feared  that  the  Peabody  board  might  not  sanction  the  action  of  its 
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general  agent.  Being  assured  on  this  pointy  they  erected  outside  the 
ouiversity  campus  a  building  for  the  special  use  of  the  Montgomery 
Bell  Academy  and  built  on  the  campus  a  residence  f<M*  the  chancellor 
of  the  university  and  president  of  the  college.  * 

TENNESSEE    MAKES    ITS    FIEST    APPBOPEIATION    TO    THE    NORMAL 

COLLEGE. 

In  1881  the  Tennessee  legislature  made  its  first  appropriation  to  the 
State  Formal  College,  $10,000  annually  for  two  years.^  Of  this  sum 
$2,500  were  "intrusted  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  higher 
and  normal  education  of  the  children  of  Tennessee  of  African  descent" 
in  approved  institutions  of  learning,  while  another  $2,500  were  for 
theestablishment  of  $100scholarshix>s  in  the  normal  college,  one  to 
each  senatorial  district  in  the  State.  As  the  Kegro  beneficiaries  of  this 
act  were  of  course  educated  in  colored  schools,  the  State  Kormal  College 
did  not  receive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  benefit  of  more  than 
.  three-foorths  of  the  State's  appropriation. 

In  1883  the  general  assembly  consented  to  appropriate,  freefrom  all 
encumbrance,  $10,000  annually  to  the  I^ormal  College  if  the  general 
agent  of  the  Peabody  board  of  trustees  would  allow  to  Tennessee  Pea- 
body  scholarships  and  allow  them  on  the  same  condition  as  those 
granted  to  other  States.  This  was  done  and  Tennessee  received  four- 
teen scholarships.  The  annual  appropriation  of  the  State  has  been 
$10,000  untQ  the  present  year,  when  the  legislature  increased  it  to 
$15,000  on  condition  that  each  of  the  thirty- three  senatorial  districts  in 
the  State  be  allowed  one  Peabody  scholarship  of  $100  and  railroad  fare 
to  and  from  Nashville.  The  condition  was  complied  with.  The  Pea- 
body board  has  also  increased  its  appropriation.  It  is  now  about 
$15,000  a  year.  The  regular  appropriation  does  not  hinder  the  board 
from  making  other  appropriations  for  special  purposes. 

During  these  years  the  college  was  steadily  progressing.  Improve- 
ments were  made  on  grounds  and  buildings  and  a  x>ortion  oi  the 
"  old  faculty  house,''  was  converted  into  a  gymnasium.  The  number 
of  students  grew  from  60  in  1876  to  178  in  1887.  In  April  of  the 
latter  year  Dr.  Steams  died  and  Prof.  Penfield  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge temx>orarily  the  duties  of  the  presidency.  The  Hon.  Alexander 
J.  Porter  was  made  chancellor  of  the  university  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Por- 
ter had  been  president  of  the  university  board  of  trustees  since  the 
resignation  of  the  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Ewing  in  1884.  In  1888  President 
Porter  died  and  in  March  ex-Oovemor  James  D.  Pc^rter  was  elected  in 
bis  stead. 

IBV.  H.  PATKB  BECOMES  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  CHAN- 
CELLOB  OP  THE  UNIVEESITT. 

On  whom  was  to  devolve  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Steams  f 
Lioeal  (NT  State  control  <tf  the  normal  college  was  inconsistent  with  the 
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conception  of  it  as  a  school  for  the  whole  South,  The  Peabody  trus- 
tees had  no  disposition  to  surrender  to  any  other  man  or  body  of  ioen 
the  choice  of  a  head  foi;  the  institution  which  owed  its  existence  chidy 
to  them  and  whose  whole  course  from  the  beginning  had  been  shaped 
by  them.  Yet  there  was  an  inclination  in  some  quarters  to  anticipate 
the  action  of  the  Peabody  trustees  and  interfere  in  the  dection  of  a 
president.    Happily  the  inclination  was  not  a  strong  one. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  former  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  ftmd, 
but  at  this  time  Miuister  to  Spain,  happened  in  this  emergency  to  come 
home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  chairman  of 
the  Peabody  board,  enlisted  his  aid  in  the  selection  of  a  president  He 
chose  William  fl.  Payne,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  his  choice  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Tennessee 
State  board  of  education  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Nashville.  Dr.  Payne  at  first  declined  to  come  to  Nashville,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  influence  that  awaited 
him  here  and  the  strong  probability  that  the  Formal  College  would  at 
the  expiration  of  the  Peabody  trust  become  the  '*  residuary  legatee"  rf 
the  Peabody  fund  were  fully  laid  before  him  that  he  finally  gave  his 
consent.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  Dr.  Payne  "  is  widely  known 
as  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentleman,  the  author  of  valuable  educa- 
tional works,  and  a  most  successful  administrator  and  teacher."  The 
prosperity  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College— known  as  such  since  about 
the  time  of  his  advent  to  office — ^has  been  very  marked  under  his  admin- ^ 
istration.  Advance  has  been  made  along  every  line.  The  attendance 
has  grown  rapidly,  being  177  in  1887-88  and  422  in  1890-91.  At  the 
beginning,  in  1875,  3  teachers  were  enough.  Now  there  are  18—11 
male,  7  female.  Chancellor  Pajme  is  himself  professor  of  the  history, 
theory,  and  art  of  education. 

Two  new  baccalaureate  degrees — science  and  letters — ^have  been  in- 
troduced and  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  these  and  to  the  degree 
in  arts  made  partly  elective.  The  master's  degree,  also,  is  now  offered. 
The  names  of  the  classes  have  been  changed  to  the  usual  college  des- 
ignations— freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior.  A  model  school, 
or  school  of  observation,  has  lately  been  built  on  the  campus,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  $15,000. 

AIM  AND  OHABAOTEB  OF  THE  PEABODY  NORMAL. 

The  strictly  professional  training  of  the  school  has  been  extendi 
and  widened  and  now  embraces  a  complete  course  in  the  history, 
science,  and  art  of  education.  Dr.  Payne  is  heartily  cooperating  with 
the  Peabody  board  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  Peabody  Kormal  a  pro- 
fessional  school  of  the  highest  order  for  all  the  Southern  States. 
Heretofore  all  that  has  been  done  towards  the  formation  of  educational 
doctrine,  theory,  and  practice  has  been  done  in  the  colleges  and  lUii- 
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versities.  Dr.  Payne,  himself  not  without  reputation  as  a  molder  of 
educational  thought,  hopes  to  see  the  Peabody  normal  become  a  center 
whence  will  be  disseminated  among  the  smaller  normal  schools  the  most 
advanced  ideas  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  In  a  recent  address 
he  says:  "It  is  not  the  province  of  this  college  to  duplicate  any  normal 
school  of  the  existing  type.  Its  ftinds  can  be  invested  reproductively 
only  by  educating  men  and  women  who  in  some  large  sense  will  become 
the  teachers  of  teachers,  or  who  will  mold  public  opinion  over  wide 
areas — men  and  women  who,  instead  of  teaching  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  will  be  more  likely  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  as 
a  vocation.'' 

The  Peabody  !N"ormal  College  seeks  to  impart,  so  far  as  its  profes- 
sional character  will  admit,  the  spirit  and  the  training  of  the  scholar. 
Indeed  it  opines  that  "  for  real  teaching,  the  teaching  that  molds  cha-  ' 
racter  and  inspires  to  intellectual  excellence,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  substituted  for  generous  scholarship.''  But  it  is  still  a  profes- 
sional school  and  not  a  college  or  a  university,  and  its  curriculum  can 
not  take  the  place  of  the  curriculum  of  a  college  or  a  university.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  deprecated  that  it  confers  college  and  university  degrees. 
Its  reputation  and  its  patronage  are  established  beyond  peradveuture, 
and  it  could  well  afford  to  withhold  its  sanction  from  this  reprehensi-  • 
ble  practice  of  the  smaller  normal  schools. 

PEABODY  NOBMAL  THE  PROBABLE  HEIB  OP  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

There  is  a  strong  probability,  if  no  more,  that  the  Peabody  trustees 
wiU,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  trust  in  1897,  settle  the  Peabody  fund 
of  over  two  million  dollars  on  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  If  this  be 
true  the  old  university  will  likely  be  restored  in  trunk  and  branch  and 
the  normal  college  become  only  ope  of  her  professional  departments. 

The  University  of  Kashville,  renewing  her  life  with  her  academic  and 
her  professional  schools  and  her  magnificent  foundation  of  $2,000,000, 
may  yet  realize  Philip  Lindsley's  ideal  of  a  great  university,  and  his 
triumphant  prophecy, "  We,  the  University,  live  forever,^'  may  yet  prove 
not  to  have  been  the  vision  of  an  idle  brain. 
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^pai>^s,  April  13, 1850;  Educational  Institutions  of  I^afihville,  David  6. 
Bay  in  *Kew  England  Magazine,  October,  1889;  Beports  of  Proceedings 
of  Peabody  Education  Fund  Trustees ;  Beport  of  President  Felix  Bobert- 
son  and  Secretary  A.  V.  S.  Lindsley  to  Comptroller  of  Tennessee  on 
Condition  of  the  University  on  July  1, 1857,  December,  1857;  Edwin  H. 
E  wing's  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Hie 
University  of  Nashville,  December  10,1885;  Baccalaureate  Address  by 
Chancellor  Payne,  May  25, 1891;  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  KashviUe,  with  an  Appendix  Containing  Sun- 
dry Historical  Notices,  etc.,  Nashville,  1850;  Beport  to  the  Legislature  €i 
Tennessee  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Both  Houses  on  the  Subiect  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Education  Embracing  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges, 
1837 ;  Memorial  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  NTask- 
ville  to  the  Congress  of  the  Uidted  States,  1834;  Historical  Address  to 
the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Medical  Department,  University  of  Nash- 
ville, 1868,  W.  K.  Bowling;  Manual  of  the  First  PresbyteriMi  Ghordi 
of  Nashville,  with  Brief  History  from  its  Organization,  November,  1814^ 
to  November,  1 808,  by  the  Pastor,  Bobert  F.  Bunting,  D.  D.,  1868 ;  Address 
to  the  Alumni  Society,  University  of  Nashville,  June  13, 1872,  Judge 
John  D.  Phelan ;  Alumni  Address,  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  October  3, 1854; 
Address  at  Laying  of  Corner  Stone,  April  7,1853,  Jno.  A.  McE  wen;  Popu- 
lar Education,  a  Veteran  Educator's  Plea  far  Normal  Schools  in  Tennes- 
see, J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  1875 ;  Beport  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  to  the  Nashville  Board  of  Trade,  October 
28,  1871;  Nashville  and  the  University  of  Nashville,  J.  Berrien  Linds- 
ley, at  Opening  of  Medical  Department,  November  6,1865;  University  of. 
Nashville,  important  report  of  Chancellor  Lindsley,  May  21, 1870 ;  Hints 
Bespecting  a  Complete  University  for  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  Berrien  Linds- 
ley, June  28, 1867 ;  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  Davidson  County  in  Behalf 
of  the  University,  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  June  12, 1856;  Beport  of  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Georgia  to  General  Assembly,  November,  1880; 
The  University  of  Nashville,  State  Normal  College,  Historical  Sketch, 
Chancellor  Ebcn  S.  Stevens,  December  1, 1884;  Education — Pioneers 
and  Progress  in  Tennessee,  H.  M.  Doak,  Centennial  Oration  April  30, 
1880. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TElsTNlBSSBE. 
By  Prof.  T.  C.  Karxs,  M.  A. 
BLOUNT   OOLL.BOS. 

Th«  first  house  in  Kaoxville  was  built  by  James  White  in  1786. 
Four  years  later  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River  ^  Vas  organ- 
ized. A  Territorial  legislature  was  elected  in  1794,  and  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  Monday,  August  25,  of  the  same  year.  On  September  10 
a  law  was  passed  establishing  Blount  College,  at  Knoxville,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  Territorial  governor.  From  this  beginning 
came  the  present  University  of  Tennessee.  The  charter  made  Rev. 
Samuel  Carrick  president.  Among  the  trustees  we  find  such  honored 
names  as  Bk>unt,  Sevier,  White,  Cocke,  Ramsey,  McClung,  ^nd  Adair.^ 
The  institution  was  to  be  strictly  nonsectarian — among  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  college  was  located  on  the  square  now  bounded  by  Clinch, 
State,  Church,  and  Gay  streets,  and  a  small  two-story  frame  building 
was  erected  by  subscription.  The  land  was  donated  by  Col.  James 
White,  the  founder  of  the  city. 

Preadent  Carrick,  though  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  brought  up 
in  Virginia,  and  there  married  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  came  to  Tennessee  in  1788.  In  him  were  cen- 
tered all  the  virtues  which  characterized  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of 
this  section  of  the*  country. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  indicated  in  the  charter  act,  was  to 
instruct  youth  «^  in  the  various  branches  of  useful  science  and  in  the 
principles  of  ancient  and  modern  languages."  Tuition  was  $8  for  five 
months  and  board  $5  a  month.  There  was  no  endowment.  The  presi- 
dent's salary  was  only  $50  a  month.  Coeducation  was  practiced  for  a 
wMle.  Barbara  Blount  gained  high  distinction  among  the  young  ladies. 
^  College  Hill,"  the  present  seat  of  the  university,  was  christened 
^'  Barbara  Hill "  in  her  honor. 

Many  eminent  m»nes  appear  in  the  early  college  records  of  students. 
.Among  them  we  find  that  of  0.  C.  Clay,  afterwards  governor  of  Ala- 
l>ania  and  United  States  Senator;  also  Pryor  Lea  and  T.  J.  Campbell, 
Congressmen;  and  W.  B.  Reese,  the  distinguished  Tennessee  jurist. 
The  first  and  only  graduate  of  Blount  College  proper  was  William  B. 
Parker. 

^  For  most  of  onr  i^ets  before  tke  d^il  war  we  are  indebted  to  Col.  Moses  White's 
History  <>£  tbe  Universii^.  ' 
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EAST   TENNESSEE   OOt-LEGE. 

An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  April  18, 1806,  providing  for  two  col. 
leges  in  Tennessee — one  in  Bast  Tennessee  and  the  other  in  the  west- 
ern division.  Fifty  thonsand  acres  of  the  pnblic  lands  were  given  to 
each  college  as  an  endowment.  On  certain  conditions,  Blonnt  College 
proposed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  institution  for  East  Tennessee. 
Thereupon,  the  legislature  incorporated  Bast  Tennessee  College  by  act 
of  October  26j  1807,  and  located  it  within  2  miles  of  Kno^riUe  on  1§ 
acres  of  land  donated  by  Moses  White.  The  spot  was  known  as  Eocky 
or  Poplar  Spring,  and  is  now  in  the  Shieldstown  addition  to  Bjiox- 
ville.  The  franchise  and  property  of  Blount  College  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  school. 

A  subsequent  act  (December  3, 1807)  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  twenty-three  trustees  from  the  various  counties  of  East  Tennessee 
and  seven  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college.  The  influence 
of  the  school  was  thus  to  be  extended. 

The  trustees  of  East  Tennessee  College  first  met  in  1808  and  retained 
Mr.  Carrick  as  president.  He  died  suddenly  on  August  17  of  the  next 
year.  As  the  college  had  not  yet  received  anything  from  its  land  grant 
and  Avas  out  of  funds,  no  president  was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  national  act  of  endowment  had  provided  that  the  land  should  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  should  be  located  in  a  single  body. 
This  could  not  be  effected  without  coming  in  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  settlers.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  manage  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sales  of  land,  but  they  could  do  little  or  nothing.  The  only 
lands  available  were  those  south  of  the  French  Broad,  Holston,  and 
Big  Pigeon  rivers.  Here  the  school  grants  were  sought  to  be  located, 
but  politicians  stirred  up  the  settlers  to  resist,  and  no  headway  was 
made. 

The  same  act  of  Congress  also  gave  100,000  acres  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  in  each  county  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  this, 
Hampden  Sidney  Academy  was  established  at  Knoxville,  and,  witii 
some  private  aid,  began  work  January  1, 1817. 

East  Tennesse  College  had  in  the  meantime  tried  a  lottery  scheme 
for  raising  money.  Authority  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
1810.  Tickets  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  a  drawing  were  not  sold, 
and  the  scheme  went  through. 

The  college  trustees  still  failed  to  get  the  school  into  operation  til 
1820,  when,  by  mutual  consent,  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  and  Bast 
Tennessee  College  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  Rev.  David 
A.  Sherman,  principal  of  the  academy,  becoming  president.  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  a  Kew  Englander  and  a  graduate  of  Yale.  The  next  year 
(1821)  David  S.  Hart  took  his  degree  from  the  new  college.  For  scmw 
years  he,  with  Daniel  E.  Wartrous  and  James  McBath,  assisted  as  aa 
instriictor  in  the  schooL    Corporal  punishment  was  common  in  tho00 
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days.  Mr.  Sherman  resigned  the  presidency  in  1825,  bnt  the  exercises 
"were  continued  for  one  year  by  two  tutors,  Samuel  E.  Eogers  and  James 
McBath. 

At  an  early  day  the  University  of  North  Carolina  held  warrants  for 
lands  located  in  Tennessee,  about  which  there  was  much  controversy. 
She  finally  compromised  with  Tennessee  by  giving  60,000  acres  of  her 
claim  to  certain  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  One- third  of  this 
amount  wa«  assigned  to  East  Tennessee  College. 

In  1826  the  hill  on  which  the  present  university  stands  was  purchased 
for  $600.  Being  more  desirable  as  a  location  than  the  Poplar  Spring 
tract,  the  college  was  moved  to  this  place,  where  it  has  since  remained. 
The  old  chapel,  or  center  college,  was  then  erected,  together  with  three 
one-story  dormitories  placed  at  the  rear  of  the  campus.  Eev.  Charles 
Cof&n,  D.  D.,  of  Greeneville  College,  was  elected  president.  Dr.  Coffin^s 
great  attainments  and  success  as  an  educator  inspired  much  confidence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.    Bev.  i 

Stephen  Foster  accompanied  Dr.  Cofftn  in  his  new  field  of  labor.  Mr. 
Foster  was  also  a  Presbyterian,  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  likewise  of  the  theological  seminary  at 
Andover. 

Dr.  Coffin's  first  work  was  crowned  with  great  success,  but  the  land 
warrant  difficulties  still  remained  unsettled  and  designing  demagogues 
stirred  up  so  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  in  1832 
the  venerable  president  resigned.  Betuming  to  Greeneville,  he  died 
in  1853.  The  first  literary  society — ^the  Eepublican  Dialectical  Adel- 
phic — was  established  during  his  administration. 

Dr.  Coffin  was  succeeded  in  1833  by  James  H.  Piper,  a  graduate  of 
the  institution,  class  of  1830.  He  resigned  in  one  year  and  was  sue- 
c^eeded  by  Joseph  Estabrook,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

President  Estabrook  put  great  energy  into  his  administration.    He 
had  an  able  iSebculty,  and  'i>ossessed  fine  executive  ability.    His  disci- 
pline was  good.    Success  attended  all  his  efforts.    A  very  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  shells,  botanical  specimens,  and  natural  curiosities 
was  collected.    During  his  administration  many  advances  were  made. 
In  1^35  another  literary  society — the  Dialectic  Adelphic — ^was  organ- 
ized.   It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  in  1836  the  two  present  societies — 
Chi-Delta  and  Plulomathesian — were  formed.    The  original  motto  of 
the  Chi-Delta  was  Sua  munera  virtuti  sunt;  that  adopted  at  its  resus- 
citation after  the  civil  war,  per  aspera  ad  astra.    The  original  motto  of 
the  PhUomathesian  was  Virtuti  cedunt  omnia.    Since  the  war  it  has 
been  Nullavestigia  retrorsum.    Regular  college  classes  were  first  organ- 
ized in  1837.   The  first  catalogue  was  printed  for  the  school  year  1837-38. 
In  1838  the  trustees  compromised  with  the  State  and  the  citizens 
£vin^  on  the  college  lands  south  of  the  Holston  and  French  Broad 
rivers  by  relinquishing  their  former  claim  and  accepting  a  one-half 
township  of  land  in  the  Ocoe©  District.    In  this  forced  adjustment  the 
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institatioii  lost  at  l^ist  half  her  endowment.    In  1839  the  preparaUMry 
department  was  taught  in  the  Hampden  Sidney  Aeademjr  in  town. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVEBSITY. 

The  legislature  in  1840  changed  the  name  of  East  Tennessee  College 
to  that  of  East  Tennessee  University.  All  the  nsnal  rights  belongmg 
to  universities,  including  the  power  to  confer  medical  degrees,  were 
bestowed  through  this  act.  Abottt  this  time  the  university  sold  some 
of  her  lands  and  erected  the  two  dormitories  known  more  recently  as 
East  College  and  West  College.  What  is  now  the  infirmary,  and  abo 
t^e  front  part  of  Korth  College,  were  erected  at  the  same  time  fyt 
professors'  residences.    The  total  cost  was  $20,965.18. 

We  learn  from  CoL  White  that  corporal  punishment  was  finaDy 
abandoned  about  1840.  The  preparatory  department  is  supposed  to 
be  referred  to.  The  change  was  effected  by  a  young  tutor,  Horace 
Maynard,  who  rose  to  the  professorship,  successively,  of  mathemsties 
and  ancient  languages,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  mathema^ 
ics,  rhetoric  and  beUes-lettres.  During  the  years  1841-42  and  184344 
a  well-edited  x>eriodic{d  called  University  Magazine  was  conducted  hj 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Mr.  Maynard,  who  afterwards  became 
eminent  as  a  statesman,  resigned  in  1843  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert 
Miller  Lea.  Pro£  Lea  was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  introduced  tbe 
military  feature.  A  company  was  organized  and  a  uniibrm  adopted. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  military  system  was  dropped* 

In  1847  a  pipe  was  laid  and  water  was  thrown  ttom  a  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  the  front  of  the  chapel  building.  The  water  wwte 
were  destroyed  during  the  civil  war.  After  a  long  and  very  successful 
administration,  President  Estabrook  resigned  in  1850.  His  most  pros- 
perous year  was,  perhaps,  1846-47,  when  169  students  were  enrolled. 
He  died  in  1856. 

President  Estabrook  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  W.  B.  Beese.  Judge 
Beese  was  a  man  of  great  attainments  and  popularity,  but  he  came  at 
a  time  when  the  multiplicity  of  colleges  had  shorn  the  university  of  it» 
strength,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned.  Bev.  John  D. 
Wheeler,  once  president  of  the  TJniversity  of  Vermont,  was  elected  bft 
successor,  but  did  not  accept. 

Bev.  QeoTge  Cook,  a  native  of  ISTew  Hampshire,  was  then  elected. 
He  was  also  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  had  been  fot  ser* 
era!  years  the  successful  principal  of  Knor?ilIe  Female  Academy.  1*« 
university  affairs  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  The  session  did,  no*  open 
till  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  of  1854.  A  latinized  catalogoe 
was  published  at  the  end  of  the  term.  President  Cook  was  ttien 
charged  with  hostility  to  slavery,  and,  to  add  to  the  trouble,  KnoxtiBe 
was  visited  with  a  Solent  epidemic  at  cholera  about  the  time  seb^ 
should  have  opened. 

A  proposition  had  been  made  to  tarn  over  the  tudv^BLtfptogtttf^ 
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a  medical  college  that  was  to  be  organized,  and  the  attempt  to  select 
a  faculty  was  made,  but  without  success.  A  futile  attempt  was  also 
made  to  consolidate  the  school  with  a  certain  Western  Military  Insti- 
tute of  Tyree  Springs,  Middle  Tennessee.  President  Cook  also  tried 
to  have  an  agricultural  department  established  in  the  university  and 
then  in  1857  resigned. 

The  board  next  offered  the  presidency  to  Eev.  Thomas  W.  Humes, 
but  he  declined.  Later  in  the  year  J.  F.  Pearl,  of  Nashville,  was 
elected,  but  he  also  declined.  There  being  no  faculty  school  was  sus- 
pended  for  the  year. 

Bev.  W.  D.  Carnes,  of  Burritt  College,  Van  Buren  County,  Tenn., 
was  elected  president  on  the  20th  of  March,  1858,  and  at  once  accepted. 
Tbc  new  president  was  a  Christian  minister  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  having  graduated  in  1842.  He  was  tutor  in  1842-43  and 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  from  1843  to  1848.  At  a  later 
date  the  faculty  was  completed  as  follows:  M.  C.  Butler,  ancient  Ian- 
^ages  and  literature^  A.  C.  Carnes,  mathematics,  and  Bev.  John 
Washburn,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  Tuition  was  put 
at  925  in  college  and  $20  in  the  preparatory  department  for  the  term 
of  Ave  months.  The  president  received  from  the  endowment  fund  $400 
and  each  of  his  assistants  $250.  Their  salaries  were  increased  by  a 
pro  rata  of  all  tuition  fees. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  a  medical  department  was  admitted 
with  the  following  faculty: 
John  M.  King,  M.  D.,  of  Murfreesboro,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 

of  women  and  children. 
B.  Frazier,  m;  d.,  Pikeville,jpr()/«««or  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
O.  F.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Blnoxville,  professor  of  general  and  special  anatomy. 
John  M.  Boyd,  M.  d.,  KnoxyUlejprofessor  of  materia  medicaandpharma^^y. 
Bichard  O.  Currey,  M.  D.,  KnoxnUe^  prof essor  of  medical  and  physiolog- 
ical chemistry. 

This  department  wa«  a  result  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Currey 
and  the  local  medical  society,  but,  owing  to  a  failure  of  the  university 
truBtees  to  give  it  material  assistance,  never  went  into  operation. 

President  Carnes,  very  early  in  his  administration,  secured  the  erec- 
tion of  a  small  gymnasium.  The  term  opened  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  September,  1858.  In  1859  another  attempt  was  made  for  a  medical 
department,  but  without  success.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  military 
department  likewise  failed. 

President  Carnes  secured  from  the  legislature  of  1859-60  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  supreme  court  to  report  the  facts  regarding  the  land 
grant  of  1806,  accompanied  by  their  opinion  of  the  right  of  the  univer- 
sity to  farther  compensation  on  account  of  failure  to  receive  the  full 
donation*  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  from  this  action*  President 
Games,  in  the  meantime,  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Ridley,  of  Clarksville. 
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The  winter  session  of  1860-61  opened  with  a  largely  increased  at- 
tendance. The  first  measure  was  a  resolution  to  educatCi  free  of  tui- 
tion, ministerial  students  of  all  denominations.  This  has  prevailed  as 
a  rule  of  the  institution  since  that  time.  The  military  feature  was 
again  introduced  and  dicipline  became  rigid.  The  number  of  students 
more  than  doubled.  This  was  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  war  was 
fast  gathering.  Later  the  students  enlisted  in  the  army,  teachers  re- 
signed, and  general  disorganization  ensued.  The  Confederate  troops 
were  soon  in  a  portion  of  the  buildings.  President  Eidley  resigned 
February  7, 1862.  The  buildings  were  used  as  a  hospital  in  1862-63. 
In  January,  1863,  the  trustees  attempted  to  collect  frofti  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  the  sum  due  for  rent  and  damages,  to  be  appUed  to  lo- 
pairs  and  improvements.    No  success  is  reported. 

Knoxville  was  taken  by  the  national  troops  September  2, 1863,  and 
they,  in  turn,  occupied  the  university  buildings.  The  trustees  met 
again  March  19, 1864,  and  took  steps  toward  obtaining  damages  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The  sum  of  $15,000  as  rents  and  dam- 
ages was  finally  paid. 

The  ante-bellum  career  of  the  university  was  one  of  trials  and  pri- 
vations. Through  no  fault  of  its  own  the  endowment  fund  had  in 
great  part  been  lost.  The  course  of  study  was  mainly  in  the  classical 
line  and  all  its  culture  bent  that  way.  The  broad  gauge  of  tiie 
present-day  university,  with  its  numerous  scientific  courses  and  elec- 
tive branches,  hhd  not  been  reached.  Yet  the  old  ably  met  the 
demands  of  that  day  for  professional  and  political  life. 

AFTEB  THE  WAB. 

The  civil  war  closed  during  the  spring  of  1865  and  on  July  10  of 
the  same  year  the  board  of  trustees  had  a  meeting  and  considered 
plans  for  reopening  the  university.  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes  was 
elected  president  and  at  once  accepted  and  assumed  the  duties  of  to 
office. 

President  Humes  is  a  native  of  Knoxville  and  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  had  in  early 
life  conducted  a  newspai)er,  but  later  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  for  many  years  had  been  the  worthy  rector  of  St.  Jolin^s 
Parish.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  fine  culture,  and  good 
executive  ability.  His  family  conned^ion,  social  standing,  and  singu- 
larly pure  life  gave  him  the  confidence  of  all  and  eminently  fitted  him 
for  the  resx>onsible  work  he  was  about  to  undertake. 

The  two  armies  left  little  of  the  college  property,  except  the  unin- 
closed  grounds  and  bare  waUs.  Fortifications  still  -remained  banked 
against  the  buildings.  These  had  to  be  removed  and  the  buildings 
must  be  entirely  renovated  before  it  was  possible  again  to  occupy 
them. 
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In  the  meantime,  President  Humes  secured  the  services  of  Prof. 
F.  D.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  who  came  on  to  begin  work 
in  the  spring  of  1866.  The  buildings  of  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  arid  Dumb  had  been  made  vacant  by  the  war  and  these  were 
occupied  while  repairs  were  going  on  at  the  university. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  and  the  impover- 
ished state  of  the  people,  very  little  local  patronage  could  be  expected. 
On  the  opening  morning  only  about  20  students  were  present.  Most 
of  the  "  town  boys  ^  were  attending  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy, 
which  was  flourishing  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  John  K.  Payne, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Yale  College. 

By  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  proper  authorities,  the  academy  school, 
as  a  whole,  was  transferred  to  the  university,  and  its  principal  was 
elected  to  the  department  of  mathematics.  Prof.  Allen  had  charge  of 
the  languages.  Dr.  John  C.  Minor,  a  talented  young  physician  from 
New  York  City,  was  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

A  boarding  club,  with  reasonable  rates,  was  organized  for  nonresi- 
dent students  and  professors.  Some  part  of  the  university  library  had 
been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  war,  and  this  was  set  up  for  the  use 
of  the  school.    A  literary  society  was  also  organized. 

The  term  closed  July  20,  with  prize  declamations  at  the  old  court- 
house. Col.  John  Baxter  had  founded  four  prizes,  amounting  to  $20, 
for  declamation.  The  university  had  determined  to  award  twenty-four 
testimonials  each  session  to  the  24  students  whose  marks  stood  highest 
in  '*  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship,'^  Only  students  who 
took  testimonials  could  compete  for  the  Baxter  prizes.  The  first  of  the 
Baxter  prizes  was  won  by  Hugh  B.  Eice,  who  has  since  become  an 
able  minister  of  the  Christian  church.  Hon.  Thomas  A.  E.  Nelson  also 
gave  four  prizes,  amounting  to  $20,  for  "  punctuality  and  deportment.'^ 

More  than  75  students  were  enrolled  during  the  term.  So  far  no 
advance  had  been  made  beyond  preparatory  work. 

September  found  the  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  university  in 
good  condition,  and  the  winter  term  opened  with  promise  on  the  13th. 
Before  the  close  88  students  had  been  enrolled.  All  entered  the  pri- 
mary department,  which  was  divided  into  four  classes,  or  sections. 
Dr.  John  C.  Minor  was  promoted  from  lecturer  to  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  natural  science.  Mr.  K.  D.  Parkhurst  was  employed  to  teach 
elocution.  The  rest  of  the  faculty  remained  tbe  same.  A  small  read- 
ing room  was  established  in  connection  with  the  library,  which  had 
been  refitted  and  opened.  Tuition  was  put  at  $10  for  five  months. 
From  $3  to  $5  paid  for  one  week's  board.  A  few  students  boarded 
themselves  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Only  one  regular  course  of  study, 
the  classical,  was  presented.  Most  of  the  students  took  this,  though 
a  few  pursued  English  studies  alone. 

During  the  spring  term  of  1867  the  number  enrolled  increased  to 
122.    Many  young  men  who  entered  were  advanced  in  years,  having 
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been  kept  oat  of  school  by  the  recent  war.    Some  bore  military  titles 
which  they  acquired  as  lieatenants  and  captains  in  the  army. 

The  two  literary  societies  that  flourished  before  the  war,  tiie  CM 
Delta  and  the  Philomathesian,  had  been  reorganized  during  the  pie- 
vious  winter  term  and  had  their  respective  halls  fitted  up  in  a  comfort- 
able and  tastefid  manner.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  competed  in 
prize  declamations  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  A.  H.  If  aye,  who 
spoke  ^^Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators,"  afterwards  graduated  at  West 
Point  and  became  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  George  and  Lonifl 
Baxter,  two  other  speak^s,  have  each  been  candidates  for  goTernor. 
The  prizes  given  were  offered  by  Hon.  T.  A.  B.  Nelson  and  Pro£  J.  K. 
Payne.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  in  June,  the  Baxter  prize  for  decla- 
mation was  again  awarded. 

In  the  faU  of  1867  Eev.  F.  M.  Grace,  of  Elyton,  Ala.,  ent^ed  the 
faculty  as  professor  of  rhetoric  an^  English  literature.  He  was  an 
alumnus  of  the  university,  having  graduated  in  the  class  of  1849.  He 
brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  young  men  from  his  own  State. 
They  were  known  as  the  "Alabamians,"  and  marked  an  era  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  schooL  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  management,  in  tiiia 
move,  to  restore  to  the  university  its  Southern  patronage  of  an^e-ieU«ai 
days.  Only  a  temx>orary  success  was  achieved.  In  addition  to  Ids 
mathematical  professorship,  J.  K.  Payne  was  made  principal  of  the 
preparatory  department.  The  preparatory  work  required  three  yeara. 
Latin  was  studied  the  entire  time  and  Greek  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  Candidates  for  the  freshmen  class  were  examined  in  English 
grsunmar,  geography,  higher  arithmetic,  Loomis's  Algebra  to  Quad- 
ratics, Loomis's  Geometry  (two  books),  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  required 
to  complete  the  preparatory  work.  The  entrance  age  was  14.  There 
were  11  freshmen  in  1868.  Three  recitations,  or  lectures,  were  required 
every  day.  Orderly  students  only  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  dormi- 
tories. The  government  was  paternal.  In  order  to  assist  worthy  youBg 
men  of  small  means,  and  at  the  same  time  foster  education,  two  stud^ts 
from  each  county  of  East  Tennessee  were  allowed  free  tuition  on  cot^ 
dition  that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  two  years.  H. 
T.  Eddy  was  instructor  for  a  short  time. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Congress  passed  the  land-grant  act  to  establish 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  various  States.  By  this 
law  each  State  was  to  receive  30,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  within 
its  borders  for  every  Senator  and  Bepresentative  in  Congress  under 
the  census  of  1860.  In  case  the  land  could  not  be  found  in  any  pftf* 
ticular  State,  scrip  was  to  be  issued  to  that  State  and  sold,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  must,  without  diminution  or  loss,  be  invested  in  safe 
stocks  bearing  an  interest  of  not  less  than  6  i>er  cent.  This  interest 
was  then  to  be,  as  stated  in  the  act,  ^<  inviolably  apprc^riated  by  each 
State  *  *  *  to  the  endowment,  support  and  maint^iAnce  oi  atietf^ 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  exduding  otltfc 
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scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tacticS;  to  teach 
suck  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively 
prescribei  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits*  and  professions  in  life." 
Several  conditions  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  w^e  appended  to 
the  grant. 

War  and  the  subsequent  unsettled  condition  of  the  State  prevented 
Tennessee's  acceptance,  on  the  terms  proposed,  till  January  16, 1869. 
By  act  of  this  date,  the  legislature  settled  upon  the  East  Tennessee 
University  the  whole  fund  which  had  been  received  by  the  State  in 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  300,000  acres.  The  State  had  taken  the 
amount  in  scrip  because  so  much  Grovernment  land  could  not  be  found 
within  her  borders.  This  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in 
6  i>er  cent,  Tennessee  bonds,  with  interest  payable  semiannually. 
The  act  ftirther  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural College  in  connection  with  the  university  and  api)ointed  three 
additional  trustees  for  each,  from  middle  and  west  Tennessee.  The  gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  constituted  ex  officio  members  of  the  board.  Not  including 
the  State  officers,  the  board  of  trustees  then  numbered  36  members,  all 
of  whom  had  a  life  tenure.  Among  other  conditions  in  the  legislative 
act  of  appropriation,  the  university  was  required  to  have  accommoda- 
tions fcNT  275  students,  and  to  own  at  least  200  acres  of  land  for  an 
experimental  farm,  all  of  which  should  be  worth  not  less  than  $125,000. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  students,  two  appointed  by  each  State 
senator  and  three  by  each  representative  from  their  respective  coun- 
tiesy  were  to  receive  firee  tuition.  The  farm  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  teustees  of  the  university  for  purposes  of  instruction  In  agricul- 
ture. The  profits  of  the  farm  crops  were  also  to  go  towards  defraying 
Uke  expenses  of  indigent  students* 

Iiater,  in  January,  1869,  the  university  trustees  met,  and  a  omrtifted 
copy  oS  the  act  of  establishment  was  laid  before  them.  A  resolution 
was  adi^ted  accepting  the  trust  with  its  conditions,  and  stei>s  were  at 
onoe  tBkea  to  comply  with  all  the  l^al  requirements.  The  institution 
already  owned  about  40  acres  of  land  just  west  of  the  city,  and  on  this 
tract  were  situated  the  six  university  buildings,  which  had  recently 
been  rei^aired  and  improved.  The  location  was  beautifnl  and  in  every 
way  desirable.  Three-fourths  of  a  mUe  west  of  this  a  farm  containing 
285  acres  was  bought,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The  S(m1  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  In  May  following  the  governor  of  the 
State  was  notified  tiiat  the  university  had  complied  with  all  eonditi<ms 
in  the  aet  of  endowment  and  the  fond  was  directed  to  be  turned  ovar. 
The  final  amount  transferred  reached  the  sum  of  $396,000. 

In  June  the  board  organized  the  Tennessee  Industrial  Oollege.  This 
was  only  a  department  of  the  univerdty,  which  the  trustees,  so  &r  as 
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their  means  would  allow,  planned  somewhat  after  Cornell  and  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University.  Three  regular  courses  of  study  were  estab- 
lished— the  agricultural,  the  scientific,  and  the  classicaL  In  their 
reorganization  of  the  school,  the  university  management  recognized 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Congressional  act  of  endowment  in  refer- 
ence to  industrial  education.  Yet  they  felt,  while  providing  for  the 
industrial  school,  that  they  were  fully  justified  in  retaining  a  classical 
course  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  professional  life  and  general  cul- 
ture. Touching  this  x>oint,  President  Humes,  in  his  first  biennial  report 
to  the  legislature,  said: 

The  trustees  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  variety  of  coUegiate  instractiom  is 
within  the  sphere  of  the  new  coUege,  as  its  objects  and  work  are  prescribed  in  1^ 
act  of  Congress.  Evidently  the  intention  of  the  endowment  is  to  provide  for  tlie 
instruction,  especiaUy,  of  the  industrial  classes.  Its  intention  is  that  the  stady  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  shaU  be  prominent;  that  they  shall  be  invested 
with  aU  the  attractions  which  science  and  mental  culture  can  impart  to  them,  and 
that  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  future  shaU  generally  be  so  well  educated 
that  their  labor  in  the  field  or  shop  shall  be,  not  a  drudgery,  as  such  labor  must 
always  be  to  the  untrained  and  uninformed  mind,  but  a  work  of  intelligence  and 
discrimination,  performed  with  growing  skill  in  the  increasing  Hght  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  constantly  attended  with  inteUectuai  eiijoyment  to  the  workers. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  act  above  cited  that  it  wa« 
not  the  purpose  of  its  framers  to  disparage  the  usual  coUege  curriculum,  which 
largely  consists  of  mathematics  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  nor  to  nnd^. 
rate  the  importance  to  society  of  the  learned  professions,  into  which  ooU^e  grad- 
uates have  heretofore,  in  many  instances,  entered.  Neither  was  it  their  purpose  to 
shut  the  doors  of  the  new  college  against  young  men  who  desire  to  study  the  elae- 
sics  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  employments  in  life;  for  the  act  of 
Congress  explicitly  states  that  no  classical  or  scientific  study  is  excluded  from  the 
field  of  instruction.  The  leading  object  of  the  proposed  institution  shaU  be  to  teach 
whatever  branches  of  learning  relate  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  but  what- 
ever pertains  to  other  departments  of  collegiate  knowledge  may  also  be  taught 
within  it. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  the  teaching  force  was  largdy 
increased.  Dr.  Humes  was  continued  as  president  and  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  of  the  department  of 
ancient  languages,  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  in  Germany.  Prof.  J.  K.  Payne  retained  the 
chair  of  mathematics,  to  which  natural  philosophy  had  been  added. 
Prof.  F.  M.  Grace  took  English  language  and  literature,  rhetoric  hav- 
ing been  dropped.  The  new  professors  were  F.  H.  Bradley,  m.  a., 
in  natural  science^  B.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  M.  A.,  in  Latin  language  and 
literature;  E.  Dean  Dow,  M.  A.,  in  agriculture;  L  H.  Barker,  m,  a., 
in  modern  languages;  W.  C.  Atwater,  ph.  d.,  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry; I.  T.  Beckwith,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  ancient  languages;  M.  O. 
Butler,  M.  A.,  principal  of  classical  preparatory  department;  and  Wil- 
liam V.  Deaderick,  principal  of  English  or  scientific  preparatory 
department.  Prof.  Dow  did  not  accept  the  chair  of  agriculture,  whidi 
was  filled  later  by  the  election  of  Pro£  Hunter  Nicholson,  horticultiire 
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being  at  the  same  time  added  to  the  department.  Prof.  Atwater 
did  not  take  charge  until  the  fall  of  1871.  Principal  Deaderick 
taught  half  the  year,  and  his  place  was  then  filled  by  J.  V.  Bradford. 
George  L.  Maloney  and  W.  A.  Eice  were  afterwards  employed  to  give 
instruction  in  thfe  classical  preparatory  department.  Of  the  faculty,  as 
now  constituted,  President  Humes  was  a  graduate  of  the  university. 
Prof.  Payne  of  Yale,  Prof.  Bradley  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  Barker  of  Har- 
vard. Prof.  Kirkpatrick  graduated  in  the  class  of  1846  at  the  univer- 
sity and  had  occupied  various  i)ositions  in  the  university  before  the  war. 

In  order  to  induce  the  legislature  to  locate  the  fund  at  the  univer- 
sity, the  corporate  authorities  of  Knoxville  had  voted  $15,000  to  erect 
a  library  building.  This  building  was  never  erected.  The  university 
finally  brought  suit  against  the  city  and  obtained  judgment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest,  amounting  to  $20,000.  Since  that  time  interest  has 
been  paid  annually  on  this  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  library.  When 
President  Humes  made  his  first  report,  mentioned  above,  in  October, 
1869,  the  library  contained  only  1,000  volumes.  The  number  has  been 
increased  to  nearly  6,000.  Each  of  the  two  literary  societies  also  has  a 
library. 

In  the  new  organization,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  two  prepara- 
tory schools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  university— one 
classical  and  the  other  English.  Principal  Butler  conducted  the  classi- 
cal school  in  the  old  "White  House,^  situated  on  the  university 
grounds,  where  Agricultural  Hall  now  stands.  The  English  school  was 
taught  at  the  old  Hampden-Sidney  Academy,  on  Church  street,  in  the 
city.  It  was  intended  to  dispense  with  all  preparatory  work  as  soon  as 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State  would  justify  such  a  policy. 
However,  the  time  was  slow  to  arrive.  The  preparatory  did  much 
good,  though  always  more  or  less,  a  disturbing  element.  Mistakes 
were  oftener  made  in  curtailing  it  than  in  giving  it  greater  scope  and 
efficiency.  The  great  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools  throughout 
the  State  has  made  some  preparatory  work  necessary  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  a  regular  class  is  not  now  maintained. 

At  first  very  few  appointments  for  free  scholarships  were  made 
under  the  new  law.  In  October  of  the  first  term  only  four  young  men 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  provision.  Yet  within  one  or  two  years 
a  large  per  cent  entered  on  "  free  scholarships,^  and  finally  but  little 
tuition  was  paid  by  those  living  in  the  State.  For  the  first  two  years 
of  the  new  school  the  principal  railroads  of  the  State  returned  "  ap- 
pointees ^  to  their  homes  free.  Afterwards,  for  some  years,  appointees 
were  passed  free  both  ways,  twice  a  year,  by  all  railways  in  the  State. 
The  favor  was  then  restricted  to  the  indigent,  and  finally  was  dropped 
altogether. 

In  the  fall  of  1869  tuition  was  set  at  $15  for  five  months  in  all  classes 
except  the  lowest  preparatory  students,  who  paid  $12.50.  Boom  rent 
was  $5  per  year,  and  the  incidental  fee  the  same.    Coal  could  be  had 
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at  22  cents  per  bnslieL  The  expense  of  a  year's  residence  at  the  urn- 
yersity  ranged  between  9150  and  9200.  Those  needing  it  could  get 
assistance  in  the  way  of  remanerative  employment  Arrangements 
had  been  made  to  accommodate  300  students.  By  the  end  of  the  yev 
183  had  been  enrolled. 

For  some  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  agricoltnral  land  grant 
the  management  of  the  university  labored  under  a  great  embarrassmait 
from  a  failure  of  the  State  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  fund  as  it  came 
due.  It  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  and  also  to  sell  State  wamuitB 
at  a  discount.  Yet,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  the  school  was  kept  numiDg 
by  the  president  and  the  trustees. 

With  the  exception  of  short  i)eriods  already  mentioned,  between  1843 
and  I860,  the  military  feature  had  been  lacking  in  the  school  Tbe 
agricultural  land-grant  act,  as  previously  stated,  required  mUitaiy  tac- 
tics to  bo  taught.  At  first  the  Govemmwit  failed  to  provide  any  officer 
to  take  charge  of  this  department.  In  the  spring  of  1870  a  provisional 
organization  was  effected  by  Maj.  Hunter  Nicholson,  who  was  then  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  As  there  was  no  regular  pro> 
vision  for  this  department,  little  was  done  beyond  some  simple  tactic 
exercises.  A  comi>any  was  organized,  with  Landon  H.  Ghailes,  of 
Hawkins  County,  as  its  first  captain.  In  a  short  time  Oapt.  Gharks 
withdrew  from  school,  and  First  Lieut  P.  M,  Liles,  of  Anderson  Goonfy, 
was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy.  A  military  suit  similur  to  those  d 
West  Point  and  Gomell  University  was  adopted.  The  coat  was  a  sin- 
gle-breasted frock  of  cadet  gray;  pantaloons  were  of  same  material, 
with  a  dark-blue  stripe  down  the'legs.  The  hat  was  of  the  Army  pat- 
tern, with  a  wreath  in  front,  encircling  the  letters  "  B.  T.  U.  G.''  in  mon- 
ogram. All  buttons  were  stamped  with  the  American  eagle,  having 
"  E.  T.  XT."  above  and  "  University  ^  below.  Officers'  straps  were  ol 
the  regular  Army  pattern.  The  next  fall  Gapt.  A.  S.  Marnner,  an  ex- 
Army  officer,  then  resident  of  Ejiozville,  was  secured  to  conduct  the 
military  drills.  About  this  time  the  State  placed  about  100  stand  of 
arms,  with  equipments,  at  the  disposal  of  the  university.  The  Govern- 
ment delayed  to  send  a  regular  Army  officer  until  December,  1871,  ^riien 
Lieut.  Thomas  T.  Thomburgh  was  installed  as  commandant  <rf  cadets. 
The  whole  institution  was  then  put  under  regular  West  Point  disci- 
pline. This  lasted  till  the  fall  of  1890,  when  all  military  control  was 
abandoned,  tactics  only  being  retained. 

The  attitude  of  the  new  management  towards  religion  may  be  mdi- 
cated  by  an  extract  from  the  catalogue  of  1860-70,  which  says:  '*The 
institution  is  not  sectarian,  as  regards  religion,  but  it  is  intended  to 
exert  a  decided  Ghristian  influence  upon  the  students,  and  to  eultivate 
among  them  a  healthy  moral  tone."  Through  the  entire  histcMry  of  tbe 
institution  it  has  been  the  same.  Students  have  always  been  required 
to  attend  church  and  Sunday  school  regularly. 

In  1870  Prof.  Grace  left  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Prof!  Kiikpataiek, 
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who  was  changed  from  the  chair  of  Latin.  Principals  Butler  and  Brad- 
ford also  left  and  were  succeeded  by  Charles  S.  Newman,  who  now 
became  princix)al  of  the  two  preparatory  departments,  which  were  com- 
bined and  taught  at  the  old  "  White  House  on  the  Hill."  Pro£  Allen 
having  returned  from  Europe  to  resume  his  chair  of  Latin  and  G-reek, 
Tnstmctor  Beckwith  resigned.  Prof.  Gustavus  B.  Knabe  was  made 
instructor  in  singing  and  F.  E.  Hacker  instructor  in  drawing. 

The  class  of  1871  was  the  first  to  graduate  after  the  war.  It  con- 
sisted of  4  members,  as  follows:  S.  A.  Craig,  T.  C.  Karns,  Albert  Set- 
zep&nd,  and  J.  W.  O.  WiUoughby.  Willoughby  had  the  valedictory 
and  Kams  the  Latin  salutatory.  S.  A.  Craig  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  and  the  rest  bachelor  of  arts. 

A  mechanical  course  was  now  substituted  for  the  scientific,  so  that 
the  courses  then  stood,  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  classical.  A  fourth 
course,  called  scientific,  was  added.  It  was  identical  with  the  clas^cal, 
except  that  Greek  was  supplanted  by  certain  studies  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  courses.  Two  shorter  courses  of  two  years  each^ 
one  in  agriculture  and  the  other  in  mechanics,  were  established  this 
year  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  were  advanced  in  years  and  had 
limited  means  and  lime.  A  certificate  only  was  granted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  these.  The  preparatory  still  embraced  three  years  for  clas- 
sical and  two  years  for  nonclassical  students.  The  summer  catalogue 
made  a  call  for  contributions  of  forest  and  field  products  for  the 
museum. 

Prot  Atwater  returned  from  Europe  in  the  fall  with  a  supply  of 
improved  apparatus  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  after  having  studied 
two  years  and  visited  various  schools  and  colleges  to  gather  informa- 
tion for  his  department.  Albert  Buth,  A.  M.,  and  Levi  Yan  Fossen, 
PH.  B.,  were  appointed  instructors  in  the  preparatory  department.  As 
has  ^eady  been  mentioned,  Lieut.  T.  T.  Thomburgh,  of  the  TJ.  S. 
Army,  in  December  1871,  became  professorof  military  science  and  com- 
mandant of  cadets. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1871  the  farm  was  surveyed  and  laid  off  in  fields 
preparatory  to  beginning  rotation  of  crops.  In  1872  crops  were  planted 
and  much  preparatory  work  was  done.  Stock  was  purchased,  a  bam 
built,  and  as  much  as  possible  effected  for  the  teaching  of  practical 
agriculture.  Several  students  made  half  their  board  by  work  on  the 
&rm. 

During  the  year  1871-72  the  number  of  students  nearly  doubled, 
reaching  228.  Of  these  108  were  State  appointees.  Sixty-five  were  in 
the  regular  college  classes,  13  in  the  two  shorter  scientific  courses,  and 
150  in  the  preparatory  department.  Five  graduated  in  June,  1872— one 
86  bachelor  of  science  and  four  as  bachelors  of  arts. 

The  Latin-seientiflc  course  and  the  two  shorter  scientific  courses  were 
discontinued  in  1872.  Students,  or  their  parents  for  them,  were  allowed 
to  choose  one  of  the  other  courses,  but  without  further  latitode  in  the 
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selection  of  studies,  unless  select  studies  only  should  be  taken.  One 
year  was  added  to  the  nonclassical  preparatory  course,  making  it  three 
years,  or  equal  in  time  to  the  classical  course.  A  collection  of  aboat 
700  models  was  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  in 
February,  1872,  for  the  use  of  the  mechanical  department.  Though  the 
two-year  courses  had  been  dropped,  special  studies  were  still  allowed 
to  young  men  18  years  of  age.  Postgraduate  studies  were  also 
announced  for  the  first  time.  The  fee  charged  for  degrees  was  $6.50. 
The  cabinet  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  zoology  was  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  largo  private  collections  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradley  were 
placed  at  the  service  of  classes. 

Early  in  1872  the  Secretary  of  War  intrusted  to  the  university  200 
cadet  breech-loading  muskets,  2  light  12-pound  field  pieces,  and  a 
supply  of  side  arms  for  officers. 

Instructor  Van  Fossen,  of  the  preparatory  department,  resigned  in 
1872,  and  Eev.  Thomas  Roberts,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 
F.  B.  Hacker  resigned  as  instructor  in  drawing.  Oharles  Waring, 
o.  E.,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  apiK)inted  to  the  same  position, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  served. 

During  the  summer  of  1872  the  capacity  of  the  college  for  lodging 
and  instruction  was  largely  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  dormi- 
tory three  stories  high  and  100  feet  long.  It  was  located  on  tie  east 
side  of  the  campus,  and  is  now  called  "  South  College."  The  grounds 
were  also  greatly  improved  by  grading,  planting  trees,  eta 

During  1872-73  there  was  again  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  the  total  reaching  271.  To  supply  the  demand  for  teachers 
and  encourage  public  school  education  a  course  for  teachers  was  pre* 
sented  in  the  fall  of  1873,  It  embraced  studies  for  three  years.  Erery 
applicant  w^  required  to  bring  a  certificate  from  his  county  superin- 
tendent and  declare  his  intention  to  teach  in  the  State  at  least  two 
years.    The  entrance  age  was  18. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  number  of  students,  expecta- 
tion seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  in  his  biennial  report  to  the 
legislature  in  January,  1873,  we  find  President  Humes  pointing  out 
obstacles  to  the  widely  extended  usefixlness  of  the  institution.  He 
says: 

The  low  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  entailed  by  the  late  war,  has  inte^ 
fered  eeriously  with  the  widely  extended  osefulness  of  the  coUege.  Ab  will  be  ^^ 
from  previous  statements  in  this  report,  comparatively  few  of  the  students  h&^6 
been  able  to  enter  even  the  freshman  class.  The  large  majority  need  more  or  *^ 
of  previous  training.  Many  of  them,  having  lost  years  of  education,  are  impatien 
of  time,  and  eager,  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  little  learning,  to  begin  the  active  lift 
of  a  citizen.  Others,  of  smaller  capacity,  can  not  properly  overcome  the  want  o 
earlier  instruction  and  mental  training.  These  find  study  too  irksome,  fail  in  hopeft* 
application,  and  soon  conclude  to  leave  the  schoolroom  for  easier  fields  of  1*^^* 
Others  still,  whose  pecuniary  means  are  small,  are  constrained  to  think  that  *'tW 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,"  however  commendable  in  the  abstract, » 
too  painfhl  for  their  power  of  perseverance. 
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He  also  speaks  of  the  lack  of  proper  estimate  of  education  and  the 
intense  desire  of  pecuniary  gain  among  the  people  as  the  "two  serious 
diflBculties  in  the  way  of  good  college  work  in  this  region  bf  country,'' 
Much  of  the  trouble  he  very  justly  attributed  to  the  recent  war. 

In  1873  several  changes  in  the  faculty  occurred.  Prof.  F.  D.  Allen 
resigned  thechair  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mor- 
ton William  Easton,  ph.  d.  Eev.  F.  Esperandieu  was  made  professor 
of  French  in  i)lace  of  Prof.  I.  B.  Barker,  who  resigned  the  chair  of 
French  and  German,  Prof.  Atwater  vacated  the  chair  of  general  and 
agricultural  chemistry  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  B.  S.  Burton,  ph.  b. 
Lieut  Thomburgh  having  been  recalled  to  the  Army,  Col.  S.  B.  Craw- 
ford was  elected  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets. 
A  special  chair  of  rhetoric  and  elocution  was  created  and  then  filled  by 
Eev.  Thomas  C.  Teasdale,  d.  d.  He  brought  a  large  number  of  students 
from  Mississippi  where  he  had  lived  and  had  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  president  took  evidences  of  religion  instead  of  mental  science,  which 
was  given  to  Prof.  Kirkpatrick.  C.  S.  Newman  resigned  as  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Instructor  A.  Euth.  Spurrier  Howard-Smith,  A.  B.,  Eben 
Alexander,  A,  B.,  and  William  B.  Payne,  A.  B.,  were  elected  tutors.  L.  W. 
Philson,  A.  M.,  and  A.  L.  Wakefield,  B.  A.,  B.  s.,  were  elected  instructors 
in  the  preparatory  department.  The  additions  to  the  faculty  were 
necessitated  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students.  Prof,  Frank  H, 
Bradley  resigned  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  1874.  This 
chair  was  then  merged  with  chemistry. 

In  this  year  great  improvement  was  also  made  in  the  buildings  of 
the  institution.  The  large  dining  hall  on  the  west  border  of  the  grounds 
was  erected.  It  was  three  stories  high,  the  first  story  being  designed 
for  the  steward's  family,  the  middle  story  for  the  students'  tables, 
and  the  upper  story  as  private  rooms  for  students  or  faculty.  A  house 
for  the  superintendent  was  also  built  on  the  farm.  North  College, 
-which  had  formerly  been  only  a  family  residence,  was,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, much  enlarged.  The  basement  was  fitted  up  for  the  chemical 
laboratory,  while  students'  rooms  were  arranged  in  the  upper  stories. 
The  chemical  laboratory  was  thus  much  enlarged.  A  lecture  room,  a 
balance  room,  and  a  furnace  room  were  secured  and  everjrthing  put  in 
shai)e  for  the  highest  grade  of  work. 

The  attendance  during  1873-74  reached  318,  of  whom  211  were  State 
appointees.  This  is  the  highest  attendance  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  university.  Fifty -two  counties  were  repre- 
sented by  appointees.  Forty  counties  were  unrepresented.  It  was 
complained  that,  while  a  m^ority  of  the  students  were  farmers'  sons, 
they  more  frequently  chose  some  other  course  of  study  than  that  of 
agriculture.  At  the  end  of  the  year  seven  bachelor's  degrees  and  one 
master's  degree  were  conferred. 

The  management  of  the  farm  for  1873-74  by  the  trustees  was  con- 
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servative.  *'  Doubtful  experiments  "  were  aToided.  The  p(dicy  seeiaed 
to  be  to  present  the  best  methods  already  known.  At  the  same  tiine 
the  farm  committee  turned  over  to  the  professor  of  agricultore  a  eer 
tain  tract  of  ground  for  the  special  purpose  of  scientific^xperimeiit& 
In  this  connection  Prot  Nicholson,  who  was  in  charge,  says: 

Experiments  are  of  two  kinds.  (1)  Those  instituted  for  oxigixial  investigfttiotito 
discover  some  unknown  law  or  fact ;  (2)  educational,  or  such  as  are  designtd  te 
illustrate  and  teach  laws  and  facts  already  known.  Original  experiments  an  h 
their  nature  expensive  and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  a  few  men  of  science  in  their 
laboratories  or  at  experiment  stations.  In  these  experiments  it  is  not  possible  fn 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College  to  engtige  at  present,  simply  because  it  has  noi 
the  necessary  funds.  Educational  experiments  are  within  the  scope  and  meam  of 
every  agricultural  coUege.  They  have  a  definite  purpose  and  are  eminently  pne* 
tical  and  are  not  necessarily  costly.  Many  such  might  be  eondncted  by  stadeatiof 
the  higher  college  classes,  under  advice  of  professors  in  charge,  and  he  madft 
instructive  both  to  students  and  the  public  at  large. 

A  notion  prevailed  among  some  persons  that  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congressional  endowment  act  to  establish  manual  lato 
schools  in  the  various  States.  In  reference  to  this  Pro£  Nicholaon 
says: 

The  subject  of  labor  is  in  no  wise  referred  to  in  that  act.  The  law  of  this  StaU 
does  require  some  labor  of  the  students  of  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College 
though  it  does  not  proscribe  the  amount,  and  this  requirement  has  been  complied 
with,  as  far  as  seemed  practicable.  But  manual  labor  is  not  made  a  pionuoeni 
feature  of  this  college,  nor  can  it  be  without  serious  detriment  to  its  real  iattf* 
ests.  «  *  *  Repeated  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  Tva^ 
through  forty  years,  go  to  prove  by  their  failures  that  this  opinion  is  true. 

He  farther  shows  that  the  successftil  study  of  scientific  s^^ultoreis 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  and  that  the  stttdest 
is  not  prepared  to  specialize  in  agriculture  till  the  last  years  of  ^ 
course. 

In  June^  1875,  OoL  Crawford  resigned  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  commandant  of  cadets  and  was  succeeded  by  lient.  A.  H.  Kave, 
of  the  U.  8,  Army.  W.  B.  Payne  and  A.  L.  Wakefield  resigned  pos 
tions  as  instruetors  in  the  preparatory  department  and  their  places  w^re 
filled  by  S.  B.  Crawford,  A.  B.,  and  T.  C.  Kams,  A.  b.  The  first  post 
graduate  students  (David  H.  Ludlow  and  W.  B.  Bagsdale)  arer^MH^ 
in  the  catalogue  of  1875-76.  Lewis  M,  Herring  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  1876.  Lieut.  J.  E,  Bloom^  of  the  IT.  8.  AnDJ? 
was  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets  in  1876-77. 
A  theoretical  branch  of  military  instruction  was  introduced  in  iSl% 
consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  junior  and  smior  dasses.  Tbe 
attendance  in  1874-76  was  316,  showing  a  decline  of  but  3.  In  1875-7i 
it  dropped  to  300  and  in  1876-^77  there  was  a  further  decline  to  288. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  entire  faculty  was  reorganized.    It  t)i^ 
stood  for  the  following  year  as  given  below: 
Eev.  Thomas  W.  Humes,  s.  T.  d.,  president  and  pro/es$or  of  ^Ma^ 

evtdendeicfreHgion, 
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Bicbsrd  L.  ELirkpatrick,  M.  A.,  ;^ofe8BQr  of  logic  and  JSJnglish  Kterature^ 
Hunter  Kicholson,  ^professor  of  agriculture  a/nd  horticulture, 
Morton  William  Easton,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  modem  languages  and  com- 
parative philology, 
Eben  Alexander,  b.  a^  professor  of  cmcient  languages  and  literature. 
3.  H«  Lockett,  H.  A.,  professor  of  maihematies  and  mechanical  philoso- 
phy. 
W.  G.  Brown,  B.  g.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  instructor  in  geology  and 

mineralogy. 
David  Hunt  Ludlow,  B.  A.,  assistant  prof  essor  of  mathematics. 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  M.  A.,  S,  B.  Crawford,  B.  A,,  T.  O.  Deaderick,  B.  A,,  in- 

Btructors  in  preparatory  department. 
G.  B.  Knabe,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Wm.  E.  Moses,  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Lieut.  Geo.  W.  Baxter,  of  tlie  U.  S.  A.,  was  elected  professor  of  mili- 
tary science  and  commandant  of  cadets,  and  served  for  a  short  time  in 
the  fall  of  1877,  but  soon  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  S.  H. 
Lockett. 

In  the  same  year  tbe  trustees  made  separate  col}eges  of  the  three  old 
courses  of  study — the  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  and  the  classical. 
They  were  now  to  be  known  as  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College 
of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  Classical  College,  each 
having  its  corps  of  instructors  and  separate  curriculum.  All  were  of 
equal  rank,  but  under  one  government.  The  catalogue  at  this  time 
shows  a  still  farther  drawing  away  from  the  old  classical  education  and 
the  formulation  of  a  new  basis  in  science.  This  process  had  been  work- 
ing slowly  from  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  1869. 
In  1878  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  was  changed  from  the  chair  of  logic  and 
English  literature  to  a  new  chair  of  history  and  philosophy,  and 
Edward  S.  Joynes,  A.  m.,  ix.  u.,  late  of  Vanderbilt  University,  was 
made  i>Tofessor  of  English  language  and  belles-lettres. 

While  there  was  a  falling  off  of  attendance  as  a  whole  at  this  time, 
statistics  show  that  the  number  of  students  iu  the  collegiate  depart* 
ment  was  largely  increasing,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  preparatory. 
The  attendance  was  also  greater  as  compared  with  recent  years  than 
in  most  of  the  Virginia  colleges.  However,  the  number  of  State 
appointees  was  perceptibly  reduced.  Some  falling  off  was  attributed 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  Yanderbilt  University  at  Kashville.  In 
the  early  part  of  1879  a  chair  of  practical  agriculture  was  estab- 
liahed  bat  never  filled*  In  order  to  afford  students  an  opportunity  to 
^iter  in  accordance  with  their  advanc^tnent  in  various  studies  without 
l>^ng  fliitijected  to  a  close  curriculum^  and  to  give  greater  opportunity 
fcBt  optional  studies^  the  extreme  elective  system  of  organization  was 
now  adopted.  The  existing  colleges  were  divided  into  schools,  each  . 
TUider  charge  of  its  own  pntfeswn*.  A  student  entered  each  school 
aoocnding  to  his  advaneemeut  there^  and  with  little  reference  to  wfiat 
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he  might  be  doing  in  other  schools^  except  that  classes  were  correlated 
by  a  fixed  schediQe  of  recitation  hours.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
gression of  studies  and  methods  of  instruction  at  this  time,  the  foBov- 
ing  remarks  appended  to  the  course  in  agriculture  are  quoted: 

The  purely  scientific  studies  in  the  above  course  are  arranged  with  systematie 
progression.  A  knowledge  of  the  fireshman-class  studies  is  essential  to  the  snccetifal 
study  of  those  of  the  sophomore  class.  So  in  turn  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  of  eftch  of 
the  preceding  years  is  requisite  to  an  appreciation  of  the  lectures  of  the  senior  dass. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  studies  mainly  concern  elements  and  principles;  intiielast 
two  these  elements  and  principles  are  applied  to  real  life.  The  method  adopted  in 
lecturing  is  as  follows :  Tho  topics  of  the  lecture  are  placed  on  the  blackboiad  before 
the  class  comes  into  the  room.  These  head  notes  ore  copied  by  the  class;  the  pro- 
fessor then  discusses  the  topics  and  illustrates  them  on  the  board  when  necessary. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  class  each  student  is  required  to  hand  in  a  written  report 
of  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  meeting.  These  reports  are  looked  over  and  cor* 
rected  by  the  professor  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings. 

On  March  10, 1879,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
of  the  institution  from  "East  Tennessee  University''  to  "University of 
Tennessee.''  President  Humes,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  18S1, 
speaking  of  the  matter,  says :  "  By  this  act  the  university  becomes  fully 
a  State  institution.  Heretofore  the  State  Agricultural  College  had  been 
part  of  the  East  Tennessee  University.  Now  the  whole  institution 
receives  the  name  of  the  State  and  becomes  in  the  fullest  sense  hy  laf 
the  State  university." 

Another  act,  passed  March  24, 1879,  provided — 

That  no  further  vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  board  of  trustees  until  the  nnnber 
thereof  is  reduced  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  below  80,  and  thatinfiUiflg 
vacancies  thereafter  up  to  the  number  of  80  preference  shall  be  given  to  Congws- 
sional  districts  not  represented  in  the  board  until  each  Congressional  district  flball 
havo  at  least  one  representative  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  same  act  also  provided  that  a  board  of  visitors — three  from  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  State — should  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, holding  their  office  four  years,  whose  duty  it  sliould  be  to  visft 
the  university  at  least  once  a  year  and  make  a  report  thereon  to  tt« 
governor.  Their  expenses  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  university  contin- 
gent fund,  but  no  compensation  was  allowed. 

A  third  act  was  passed  at  the  same  date  to  provide  a  better  system 
of  appointing  cadets  in  the  university.  This  required  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  in  May  of  each  year,  to  notify  city  ^^ 
county  superintendents,  after  giving  a  notice  of  ten  days,  to  hold,  in 
the  month  of  June,  examinations  for  candidates  for  scholarships.  ^ 
was  made  the  city  or  county  superintendent's  further  duty,  withm  tfli 
days,  to  return  a  list  of  qualified  candidates  in  order  of  merit  to  the 
State  superintendent.  It  was  then  made  ihe  State  superintendent's 
duty  to  communicate  the  list  to  the  senators  or  representatives,  with 
the  number  of  vacancies  existing  at  the  university,  and  the  said  sen** 
tors  or  representatives  were  then  to  make  their  appointments  and  oom- 
miAicate  the  same  to  the  State  superintendent,  who  in  turn  was  to  send 
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them  to  the  president  of  the  university.  If  the  senator  or  representa- 
tive should  not  have  candidates  to  take  his  full  quota  of  appointments, 
he  could  appoint  from  other  counties  where  there  was  a  surplus.  If 
any  vacancies  should  remain  so  late  as  the  10th  of  August,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  could  appoint  to  the  full  limit,  provided  that  his 
scholarships  should  be  for  one  year  only,  and  should  be  taken  in  order 
of  merit  and  from  counties  and  cities  not  yet  having  their  quota.  After 
all  appointments  were  made  in  any  county,  if  a  vacancy  should  occur, 
the  senator  or  representative  of  said  county  could  request  the  county 
superintendent  to  make  an  examination  of  any  candidates  he  might 
wish  to  appoint  and  report  the  same  in  regular  order. 

By  these  various  acts  the  university  was  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  public  school  system  and  became  an  integral  part  of  State 
education.  Its  spirit  and  character  were  also  broadened  and  hereafter 
there  was  to  be  less  of  the  local  and  more  of  the  influence  that  would 
reach  the  frill  limits  of  the  State  and  beyond.  The  trustees  in  their 
rei)ort  to  the  legislature  recommended  ^^  that  State  seholarships  in  the 
university  be  conferred  upon  pupils  in  the  common  schools  who  are 
proved  by  competitive  examinations  to  be  most  worthy." 

On  "  Commencement  Day,"  June  18, 1879,  "  The  University  of  Ten- 
nessee" was  inaugurated  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  March  16,  chang- 
ing the  name  from  "  Bast  Tennessee  University."  In  compliance  with 
the  act  establishing  a  board  of  visitors,  the  governor,  Albert  S.  Marks, 
appointed  the  following:  Ex-governor  James  D.  Porter,  Paris j  Hon. 
J.  Harvey  Mathes,  Memphis;  Gen.  E.  P.  Neely,  Bolivar;  Hon.  John  C. 
Oaut,  KashvUle;  Gen.  Lucius  E.  Polk,  Columbia;  Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing, 
Pnlaski;  Perez  Dickinson,  esq.,  Knoxville;  Hon.  James  T.  Shields, 
Bean  Station,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Wight,  Chattanooga,  ex-Governor  Porter 
being  made  president  of  the  board.  These  were  installed  into  of&ce  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  The  inaugural  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Humes,  president  of  the  university.  The  instal- 
lation address  was  delivered  by  Gov.  Marks,  and  the  response  on  the 
I)art  of  the  board  of  visitors  was  made  by  Hon.  Z.  W.  Ewing.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  address,  Mr.  Ewing  said: 

We  congratulate  you,  sir,  the  officials,  faculty,  and  students  of  the  university,  and 
all  of  our  fellow-citizens,  upon  their  now  having  within  their  borders  an  institution 
of  learning  that  is  their  peculiar  property,  and  that  bids  fair  to  be  to  our  Common- 
wealth what  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  to  Scotland,  Oxford  to  England,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  is  to  that  State. 

During  this  commencement  an  address  embracing  the  early  history 
of  the  university  was  delivered  before  the  alumni  by  Moses  White, 
esq.,  of  the  class  of  1850,  and  a  poem  was  recited  by  Eev.  Joseph  H, 
Martin,  D.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1843- 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  DEPARTIVIENTS, 

About  this  time  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  Nashville 
Medical  College,  located  at  the  city  of  Nashville,  was  incorporated  with       j 
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the  university,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Departmeut  of  tbel 

sity  of  Tennessee.    A  dental  department  was  included  in  thei 

schooL     The  president  of  the  university  became  president 

,   '  medical  department  also,  and  conferred  the  medical  degrees 

I  name  of  the  university.    The  connection  otherwise  was  very 

It  was  hoped  that  mutual  good  would  result  to  the  two  inst 
from  the  union.  The  medical  school,  as  an  independent  insi 
had  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years.  At  the  iimi 
union,  George  S.  Blackie,  M.  D.  (Edin.),  ph.  d.,  was  presiden 
medical  faculty,  and  Duncan  Eve,  M.  d.,  dean.  Now  (1891)  the 
•  for  both  medical  and  dental  depai*tments  is  as  follows: 

1  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the  uniterti 

\  ij        ,  Hon.  William  P.  Jones,  m.  d.,  president  of  thefacuUy, 

\  '.  Duncan  Eve,  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  dean  of  the  feieuliy  and  professor  of 

I  ^  tice  of  surgery. 

;'i  1   i  John  S.  Gain,  M.  n,^  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 

*  I  toith  clinical  medicine  and  general  pathology. 

,    '  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  D.  d.,  m.  d.,  professor  of  medical  chem 

■  "  State  medicine. 

J.  Bunyan  Stephens,  m.  d.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  cUnicai  n 
William  D.  Haggard,  m.  d.,  professor  of  gynceoology  and  diseax 

dren. 
W.  M.  Vertrees,  m,  d.,  professor  of  materia  medusa  and  Iheroi 
Paul  F.  Eve,  m.  d.,  professor  of  the  principles  of  surgery^  opei 
•  #  clinical  surgery. 

'■      :  William  E.  McCampbell,  A.  m.,  m.  d.,  professor  of  general^  descr 

surgical  anatomy. 
\  John  A.  Witherspoon,  m.  d.,  professor  of  practice  of  medicine 

cal  hygiene. 
;      I  T.  Hilliard  Wood,  m.  d.,  professor  of  physiology. 

^      '  William  F.  Glenn,  m.  d.,  professor  of  venereal  diseases. 

John  G.  Sinclair,  M.  D.,  professor  of  clinical  diseases  oftheeyt 

throat. 
William  G.  Brien,  M.  D.,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprui 
J.  H.  Blanks,  M.  D.,  professor  of  clinical  medicine. 
Haley  P.  Cartwright,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical  dia^gnosis. 
Charles  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  microscopy  and  histology. 
James  W.  Handly,  m.  d.,  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases  o 

strator  of  anatomy. 
Boss  Dunn,  m.  d.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

\  The  course  of  medical  instruction  consists  of  "didactic  lect 

demonstrations,  clinical  teaching,  examinations  or  quizzes,  ai 

cal  teaching  in  subjects  involving  manipulation.'^    The  can 

\  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character, 

V  have  studied  at  least  two  years.    The  first  year  may  be  passe 
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other  reputable  college.  A  graded  course  of  three  years  is  also  pro- 
vided, but  it  is  not  obligatory. 

The  school  is  located  on  Broad  street  and  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
buildings  in  the  country.  A  free  city  disi)ensary  is  located  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  fees  are:  Matriculation,  $5;  lectures,  $75 j  demon- 
strator's fee,  $10  J  graduation  fee,  $25. 

The  dental  course  of  study  embraces  '<  operative,  prosthetic,  and  clin- 
ical dentistry,  lectures  on  or*al  and  clinical  surgery,  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  and  therapeutics,  regional  anatomy,  physiology,  and  micro- 
scopy." The  requirements  for  graduation  and  the  fees  are  similar  to 
-Qiose  of  the  medical  department. 

DEGREES  IN  1879. 

I 

Betuming  to  our  account  of  the  literary  department  or  university 
proper,  at  Eaioxville,  we  notice  that  the  degrees  conferred  in  1879  were 
divided  into  collegiate,  x>ostgraduate,  and  professional.  The  collegi- 
ate degrees  were  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science.  The  first  was 
given  in  the  classical  college  and  included  full  courses  of  study  in 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  history,  and  philosophy  j  and  partial  courses  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  modem  languages.  The 
second  was  given  in  the  mechanical  college  and  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege. In  the  former  it  included  full  courses  of  study  in  mathematics, 
applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  partial  courses 
in  Enghsh,  history  and  philosophy,  and  modem  languages.  In  the 
latter  fall  courses  in  chemistry  (including  agricultural  chemistry), 
natural  history,  agriculture^  and  partial  courses  in  mathematics,  ap- 
plied mathematics,  English,  history  and  philosophy,  and  modem  lan- 
guages. Students  could  take  Latin  for  equivalent  literary  studies  in 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  if  approved  by  the  faculty. 

The  postgraduate  degrees  were  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy. The  master's  degree  had  hitherto  been  given  in  course  to  grad- 
uates of  three  years'  standing  who  had  sustained  a  good  moral  char- 
acter and  would  present  to  the  faculty  a  satisfactory  original  thesis. 
Instead,  now,  one  year  of  resident  postgraduate  study  was  required. 
I>octor  of  philosophy  required  two  years  of  resident  iwstgraduate  study 
imder  direction  of  the  faculty. 

The  professional  degrees  were  civil  engineer  and  doctor  of  medicine. 
The  former  required  two  years  of  special  study.  A  teacher's  certificate 
i^as  given  to  those  who  properly  completed  the  normal  course.  Only 
stadents  18  years  of  age  could  take  elective  studies  exclusively.  The 
cost  of  a  residence  of  one  year  at  the  university  was  now  placed  at  $150. 
In  1879  the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  was  cut  off,  leaving 
only  two  years.  Applicants  must  now  be  15  years  of  age  and  able  to 
pass  in  common  school  studies,  and  Latin  also  when  there  is  a  desire 
to  enter  the  classical  department. 
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CHANGES. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1879  some  changes  in  the  faculty  were  made.  Tke 
chair  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  occupied  by  Pro£  Hunter  Nid 
Olson,  had  incltRled  also  botany  natural  history,  and  geology,  h 
order  to  give  greater  scope  for  instruction  in  these  fundamental 
branches  the  chair  was  divided  and  two  new  chairs  created— the  chaii 
of  natural  history  and  geology  and  that  of  agriculture  and  hoiticul 
ture,  including  botany.  Prof.  Nicholson  was  assigned  to  the  former  and 
Prof.  John  M.  McBryde,  of  Virginia,  to  the  latter.  Col.  S.  B.  Crawford 
was  made  professor  of  military  science  and  commandant  of  cadets,  CoL 
Lockett  having  resigned.  David  B.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  was  also  made 
assistant  instructor  in  mathematics. 

In  July,  1879,  a  great  loss  was  sustained  by  the  university  in  ^ 
death  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  department  of  history  andpht 
losophy.  The  president  in  his  next  report  to  the  legislature  teUs  how 
Prof.  Kirkpatrick  had  for  more  than  thirty  years  been  connected  with 
the  university  in  "  the  several  relations  of  student,  instructor,  and  pro^ 
fessor,  and  by  his  eminent  ability  and  character,  his  experience  and 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  his  assiduous  devotion  to  duty,  had  greaflj 
added  to  the  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  university.  His  deafliis 
deeply  mourned  by  the  trustees,  by  his  colleagues  in  the  faculty,  and 
by  the  entire  community.^' 

Prof.  W.  G.  Bro  wn,  of  the  chair  of  general  and  agricultural  chei^ 
try,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  in  June,  1880,  for  one  year  to  stoij 
his  profession  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  Assistant  Prot'' 
E.  Moses  filled  the  chair  during  the  absence  of  his  principal,  and 'Mr. 
Maury  Nicholson,  B.  s.,  was  appointed  assistant  instructor.  A.t  to 
same  time  Prof.  M.  W.  Easton  resigned  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
and  comparative  philology  to  accept  a  call  to  the  University  of  P^ 
sylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  By  this  resignation  and  the  death  of  Pwt 
Kirkpatrick  two  lea  ding  literary  chairs  were  left  vacant.  The  board 
availed  themselves  of  this  opi)ortunity  to  make  some  changes.  ^ 
chair  of  history  and  philosophy  was  assigned  to  the  president  Mod 
ern  languages  went  to  the  professor  of  English  and  belles-lettres.  Toe 
expense  of  one  professorship  was  thus  saved  to  be  applied  to  the  new 
chair  of  pure  mathematics,  which  came  from  a  division  of  mathema^ 
into  pure  and  applied.  The  instructorship  in  mathematics  was  dropp^ 
Prof.  Lockett  was  retained  in  the  department  of  applied  mathematics? 
and  the  new  chair  of  pure  mathematics  was  filled  by  James  Din^^^^ 
M.  A.,  late  professor  in  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  Clarf^ 
ville. 

In  1880  a  surveyor's  course  of  two  years,  a  practical  agricnltnre 
course  of  two  years,  and  a  business  course  of  one  year  were  establisn^' 
For  the  completion  of  each  of  these,  as  well  as  the  normal  coiu^ 
certificate  was  granted. 

Upon  the  course  of  practical  agriculture,  yet  somewhat  different  ftow 
it,  was  founded  a  system  of  agricultural  apprenticeships,  combiiu^8rlC 
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alternate  days  of  class-room  instruction  and  renumerative  farm  work. 
The  student's  labor  was  paid  for  according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  prices. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  his  way  at  college,  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  valuable  knowledge  in  the^practical  details  of  scientific  farming. 
All  candidates  for  degrees  were  now  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  prepara- 
tory school  was  reduced  to  one  year  of  subcollegiate  work. 

SUMMER  NORMAL. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith,  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Knox  County,  a  State  normal  institute  was 
established  at  the  university  during  the  summer  of  1880.  The  session 
lasted  six  weeks.  Tuition  was  free.  The  expense  of  the  school  was 
borne  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fimd  for  education  in  the  South- 
west. The  university  trustees  and  the  city  of  Knoxville  also  aided  at 
various  times.  The  teaching  force  was  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
university  faculty  and  other  experienced  teachers.  This  school  con- 
tinued every  summer  till  1884,  when  the  Peabody  fund  was  withdrawn. 
The  success  of  the  summer  normal  varied  with  different  years.  More 
than  200  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  attended  in  1881.  In 
1884  over  300  were  in  attendance.  For  a  while  the  course  of  study 
embraced  three  years^  work.  Through  the  State  board  of  education 
diplomas  were  conferred.  Those  who  had  completed  the  first  year 
received  certificates  to  teach,  good  for  one  year.  Those  who  went  also 
through  the  second  year  had  certificates  for  two  years,  and  those  who 
completed  the  three  years  had  diplomas  for  life  and  were  not  subjected 
to  further  examination  by  the  public  school  authorities. 

DISTINCTIONS  AND  HONORS. 

The  university  now  established  distinctions  in  scholarship.  Students 
who  reached  a  grade  of  80  per  cent  were  considered  "  distinguished." 
Graduates  with  this  grade  were  "honor  graduates."  "  Certificates  of 
distinction  "  were  given  to  all  students  who  reached  the  fixed  grade  on 
all  their  studies  for  the  year.  Certificates  of  distinguished  proficiency 
were  also  conferred  upon  those  who  attained  a  "  grade  of  distinction 
upon  the  average  of  any  course  required  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency." 
These  distinctions  were  announced  publicly  at  commencement  and  also 
published  in  the  catalogue.  Scholarships  to  a  limited  number,  with 
exemption  from  all  university  fees,  were  also  established  for  students 
of  the  highest  standing  in  a  complete  course.  Somewhat  later,  addi- 
tional scholarships  were  given  in  associated  schools  that  were  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  university. 

FARM  EXPERIMENTS. 

In  1880  Prof.  McBryde  secured  the  erection  of  the  new  agricultural 
ball,.located  on  the  east  side  of  University  Hill.    On  the  first  floor  was         ^ 
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theprofessot's  lecture  room  and  laboratory^  above  was  tlie  a 
inoseum.  A  greenhouse  and  a  propagating  house  were  bui] 
of  the  agricultural  halL 

In  1879  Prof.  McBryde  undertook  a  number  of  iarm  exp 
such  practical  character  as  seeding,  mode  of  culture,  fertili 
feeding,  ensilage,  etc.  Later  a  report  of  results  was  made  j 
uted  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  The  experimental  farm  t? 
high  state  of  efficiency.  New  building,  implements,  mach 
apple  and  peach  orchards,  fruit  gardens  of  plums,  apricol 
quinces,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
provided;  also  a  nursery  of  5,000  ornamental  trees  and  si 
professor  of  agriculture  sought  to  make  the  farm  to  his « 
what  the  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist. 

In  1881  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  KHoxviUe  Bi 
lege  by  which  its  professors  (J.  W.  Jones  and  J.  P.  Jones) 
duct  the  business  department  at  the  university.  Separal 
charged  to  students  who  took  the  business  course. 

In  1882  Prof.  Joynes  resigned  his  chair  of  English  a 
languages.  Prof.  Bodes  Massie,  of  Virginia,  was  elee 
vacancy.  The  chair  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  was  a 
by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  McBryde.  His  successor  was 
W.  Glenn,  of  Georgia.  As  has  been  stated.  Prof.  W.  E. '. 
the  chair  of  chemistry  while  Prof.  Brown  was  absent  in  Eu 
1881-82.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Moses  was  made  a 
fessor  of  chemistry. 


EXPEBIMENT   STATION. 
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In  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  agricultural  deps 
board  of  trustees  on  June  8, 1882,  established  on  the  coll< 
experiment  station.  A  board  of  control,  composed  of  uni^ 
tees,  was  appointed  to  manage  the  station.  Prof.  John  W. 
made  director.  The  work  of  the  station  was  to  be  separa 
i:egular  business  of  the  farm.  The  station  management  v 
itself  ready  to  make,  without  charge,  at  any  time,  for  citi 
State,  analyses  of  seeds,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  minerals  whei 
a  prospect  that  such  analysis  would  result  in  public  good, 
tion  was  one  of  the  first  five  in  the  United  States.  The  St 
ture,  in  1883,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  analysis  and 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  tax 
supporting  the  station.  The  analyses  were  to  be  made  by 
in  return  for  its  share  of  the  tax.  This  amounted  to  no 
$700  to  $1,000  per  annum.  There  was  little  else  available 
the  work.  Yet  many  valuable  results  were  obtained.  Thi 
of  150  to  200  pages  each  were  published  and  distributed  to  1 
of  the  State.  Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes  was  station  chemist  fr 
1886.    He  was  succeeded  by  Profc  W.  E,  Moses,  who  serve 
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DB.  HUMES  RESIGNS. 

In  1883  Dr.  Humes  gave  tip  tLe  presidency  and  retired  to  private 
life.  He  had  occupied  the  posi,tion  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
profit  to  the  university  for  eighteen  years.  The  board  decided  not  to 
fill  the  vaeancy  at  present,  and  authorized  the  facility  to  elect  a  chair- 
man, who  should  perform  the  duties  of  president.  Thereupon  Prof. 
Eodes  Massie  was  elected  to  the  position.  At  the  same  time  Col. 
liockett  resigned  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics.  The  work  of  the 
chair  was  assigned  to  Prof.  Dinwiddie,  who  had  pure  mathematics,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  C.  Carter  was  elected  instructor  in  applied  mathematics. 
Prof.  Brown  had  also  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Noyes  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Col.  Crawford,  who 
had  formerly  been  commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  military  science,  was  now  made  professor  of  military  science,  com- 
mandant of  cadets,  and  adjunct  i)rofessor  of  mathematics.  Thomas  O. 
Deaderick  was  raised  from  instructor  in  ancient  languages  to  adjunct 
professor  of  the  same.  John  N.  Bogart  was  elected  instructor  of  sub- 
collegiate  classes,  and  William  I.  Thomas  instructor  in  modern 
languages  and  natural  history.  Another  year  was  added  to  sub- 
collegiate  instruction,  making  a  course  of  two  years. 

Prof.  Dinwiddie  resigned  his  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  summer  of 
1885.  The  place  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Carson,  a 
^aduate  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Prof.  E.  Alexander  served  as  chairman  of  the  faculty  during  the  col- 
legiate year  of  1885-80  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  to  accept  a  similar  place  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Adjunct  Prof.  Thomas  O.  Deaderick  was  promoted 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Prof,  Noyes  at  the  same  time  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  to  accept  a  position  in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Adjunct  Prof.  W.  E.  Mo  ses  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy. 
The  preparatory  course  was  now  again  reduced  to  one  year.  The 
vacillating  policy  regarding  this  department  has  been  detrimental 
throughout  the  history  of  the  university.  Frequent  changes  were  also 
made  in  the  collegiate  courses,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace 
all  of  them.  There  was  now  a  greater  tendency  to  concentrate,  and 
students  were  allowed  less  liberty  in  selecting  studies. 

Col.  S.  B.  Crawford  was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty  for  1886-87. 
Price  Thomas,  A.  M.,  was  chosen  instructor  in  natural  history,  agricul- 
ture, etc.  J  Charles  Walker,  A.  m.,  instructor  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
and  T.  C.  Karns,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  agricultural  college,  public  com- 
plaints have  been  made  that  so  few  students  entered  its  course  of  study. 
The  authorities  sought  in  various  ways  to  remedy  the  trouble,  which 
seemed  to  be  fundamental  in  society  rather  than  in  the  university  man- 
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agement.  Farmers'  sons  especially  were  disposed  to  take  other  conrees 
of  study  and  escape  the  farm  life  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
In  1886  the  trustees  and  faculty  tried  a  heroic  remedy.  All  tho  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  courses  were  broadened  and  extended,  while 
into  every  other  course,  except  that  of  engineering,  were  introduced  , 
"  at  least  five  leading  studies  directly  relating  to  agriculture,  besides 
many  others  less  directly  bearing  on  it.''  In  this  way  provision  was 
made  that  no  graduate  of  the  institution,  except  from  the  engineering 
department,  could  escape  having  a  fairly  good  agricultural  education. 

SHOP  WORK. 

At  this  time  the  feature  of  practical  work  in  the  shop  was  also  intro- 
duced. There  had  been  no  lack  of  theoretical  instruction  in  this  line, 
but  want  of  funds  and  practical  leadership  had  hitherto  retarded  the 
real  work  of  the  shop.  The  management  now  began  to  feel  that  the 
school  should  be  brought  more  distinctively  within  the  scope  intended 
by  the  Congressional  act  of  endowment.  There  had  been  the  same 
difficulty  here  that  was  encountered  by  corresponding  schools  in  othff 
States.  The  principles  and  practice  involved  were  radically  different 
from  the  system  of  education  hitherto  prevailing.'  Consequently  teach- 
ers with  the  peculiar  training  required  were  scarce.  They  had  to  be 
produced  to  meet  the  new  demand.  All  this  took  time.  Hence  ve 
find  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school  a  mat- 
ter of  slow  growth.  Such  a  shop  as  was  desired,  providing  facihty  fe 
all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  and  metal,  could  not  be  afforded.  So  a 
small  sum  only  was  expended  for  a  plain  building,  equipped  with  simpte 
machinery  for  working  in  wood.  This  new  enterprise  was  under  the 
advisory  control  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Carson,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
but  in  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Carter,  instructor  in  applied  mathe- 
matics. Mr.  Carter  was  a  young  man  of  decided  taste  in  this  branch 
of  work,  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  more  thoroughly  spent  several 
months  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1886  at  Purdue  University,  \rhere 
the  opportunities  were  especially  good.  The  shop  was  opened  late  in 
the  season,  and  at  once  became  a  popular  feature  with  many  students. 
By  slow  degrees  the  classical  feature  was  disappearing  from  the  uni- 
versity, while  scientific  and  industrial  education  took  its  place. 

Early  in  1887  the  board  of  trustees,  recognizing  the  need  of  a  poma- 
nent  and  directly  responsible  executive  officer,  elected  Dr.  John  M. 
McBryde  president.  Dr.  McBryde  had  formerly  been  very  successful 
and  popular  as  professor  of  agriculture  in  t^e  institution  and  was  now 
president  of  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia.  He  accepted  the 
new  position  and  was  exi)ected  to  take  charge  at  an  early  day,  but 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  resigned. 

NEW  PBESIDENT. 

At  this  juncture  the  board  were  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Dabney,  jr..  State  chemist  of  North  Carolina  and  director  of  the 
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North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  agreed  to  accept 
the  presidency  on  condition  that  he  should  have  full  power  in  direct- 
ing, controlling,  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  institution.  To  this  the 
board  readily  agreed,  and  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  duties 
early  in  August. 

Dr.  Dabney  is  a  native  of  Virginia— the  son  of  Dr.  Eobert  L.  Dab- 
ney— and  descended  from  an  old  Huguenot  family— the  D'Aubign6s. 
He  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  also  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  then  professor  in  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Germany,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  at  Gottingen.  Davidson  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1889.  He  had  held  several  important  posi- 
tions in  his  adopts  State — North  Carolina — where  he  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  to  visit  the  industrial  schools  of  the  country  and  propose 
plans  for  a  technical  college  in  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  brought  to  his 
new  field  of  work  a  full,  vigorous  manhood  and  broad  culture;  a  bold 
business  adaptability,  and  an  eager  desire  to  put  into  practice  his 
ideas  of  technical  education.  Henceforth  "industrial  education  is  the 
watchword — ^not  the  training  of  farm  laborers  or  the  teaching  of  a  trade, 
but  the  thorough  education  ot  young  men  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  industrial  science,  so  they  may  go  out  into  the  world  to  be  mas- 
ters or  directors  of  industry  in  the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  mine. 

Before  Dr.  Dabney's  accession,  Clifford  L.  Newman,  b.  s.,  of  the  Ala- 
bama Agricultural  College,  had  been  elected  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
culture and  natural  history.  S.  N.  Smith,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
university,  was  made  instructor  in  languages,  and  Charles  N.  Julian 
instructor  in  pure  mathematics.  J.  E.  Matheny  was  afterwards  made 
instructor  in  shorthand.  W.  I.  Thomas  was  changed  from  instructor 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages  to  adjunct  professor  of  English  and 
modem  languages. 

NEW  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  March,  1887,  Congress  passed  what  is  known  aB  the  Hatch  bill,  to 
establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  already  founded  in  the  difi'eren  t  States.  On  the  28th 
day  of  the  same  month  the  Tennessee  legislature  passed  an  act  accepting 
the  gift  ($15,000  i)er  annum)  and  bestowing  it  upon  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  university,  with  the  provision  that  all  the  conditions  of 
the  donation  shall  be  carried  out.  In  order  to  better  meet  the  demands 
the  university  trustees,  in  the  following  July,  reorganized  the  agricul- 
tural department.  President  Dabney  was  made  director  of  the  station 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  4:th  of  August.  By  an  oversight  no 
si)ecial  appropriation  clause  had  been  included  in  the  Congressional 
act,  consequently  nothing  was  realized  till  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Congress.  Little  could,  therefore,  be  done  till  the  spring  of  1888.  How- 
ever, wishing  to  push  matters  as  fast  as  possible,  Director -Dabney 
added  two  men  to  his  staff  in  September,  1887,  viz,  C.  S.  Plumb  and  O.        ^ 
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L.  Newmau.  The  former  was  at  the  same  time  elected  professor  o( 
agriculture  and  took  his  place  in  the  faculty.  Mr.  Kewman's  etectitm 
to  a  faculty  position  has  already  been  mentioned.  Pro!  Plumb  came 
from  the  assistant  directorship  of  the  Kew  York  Station,  at  Geneva. 
Mr.  Newman  had  formerly  been  assistant  at  the  Alabama  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  once.  Prot 
Plumb  came  on  the  15th  of  October.  As  no  funds  were  yet  available, 
the  practical  work  was  at  first  limited*  Yet  plans  were  prepared  for 
extensive  operations  in  the  following  year.    During  the  latter  part  erf 

1887  a  system  of  field  and  feeding  experiments  was  organized.  Some- 
thing was  also  done  in  a  horticultural  line.  Fruit  trees  were  planted 
and  a  tool  house  erected.  The  old  experiment  station  had  operated 
without  buildings  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  except  such  as  belonged 
to  the  university,  and  the  new  organization  had  to  begin  in  the  same 
way.  However,  steps  were  soon  taken  by  the  director  to  famish  the 
new  station  with  all  the  needed  equipments.    During  the  summer  of 

1888  a  new  station  building,  worth  $6,800,  was  erected  adjoining  the 
agricultural  hall  on  the  south.  The  latter  had  never  been  completed. 
Both  were  now  fitted  up  as  one  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
station  and  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university.  The  best 
gas,  water,  heating,  and  ventilating  fixtures  were  put  in.  On  the  first 
floor  were  lecture  room,  library,  chemical  laboratory,  ofllces,  etc.  Above 
were  a  large  museum,  botanical  laboratories,  biological  and  entomolof 
ical  laboratories,  photographic  room,  etc.  The  first  bulletin,  contaiDiog 
(1)  History  and  Beorganization,  and  (II)  Dehorning.  Cattle,  appeared 
in  April,  1888. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  for  the  experiment  station  and  the 
agricultural  department,  a  new  mechanical  building  was  erected  in  the 
summer  of  1888.  It  was  arranged  to  contain  lecture  room  for  physies, 
room  for  drawing,  tool  room,  carpenter  shop,  lathe  room,  machine  shop? 
blacksmith  shop,  boiler  rooms,  etc.  The  structure  was  of  brick  and 
cost  $11,500.  It  has  since  been  equipped  with  the  best  modem  machin- 
ery and  apparatus  for  giving  instruction  in  the  line  of  mechanic  arts. 
About  100  students  had  entered  this  department  in  the  foil  of  1888. 

At  the  same  time  a  residence  was  built  for  the  president,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.  It  was  located  just  east  of  the  exi>eriment  station,  overlookiBg 
the  Tennessee  River. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  1888. 

President  Dabney  made  few  changes  during  his  first  year.  Became 
into  the  work  late  and  spent  most  of  the  year  in  organizing  and  fitting 
up  the  experiment  station.  Some  changes  and  additions  were  made  in 
the  curriculum  and  teaching  force.  Dilapidated  buildings  were  repaired 
and  offices  fitted  up,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  largely  in  tak- 
ing an  inventory  of  stock  and  formulating  plans  for  the  future.  In  *® 
summer  of  1888  an  entire  reorganization  was  effected. 
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As  an  index  to  tlie  president's  i>ollcy  in  the  new  organization,  we 
quote  from,  his  report  to  the  legislature  in  December,  1888.     He  says: 

The  ''  leading  objects  ^  of  these  colleges  were  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  act, ''  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
•  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profossioAS  of  life." 

As  interpreted  by  the  best  authorities  and  illustrated  by  the  best  institutions, 
this  means  that  these  colleges  are  to  teacb  the  sciences,  and  train  youtb  in  the 
methods  of  the  two  great  producing  industries,  farming  and  manufacturing,  includ- 
ing planting,  stock-raising,  mining,  engineering,  both  mechanical  and  civil,  and 
general  business.  They  were  to  be  polytechnic  institutes,  not  mere  manual  labor 
or  industrial  schools — thougb  scientific  men,  engineers,  and  farmers  should  all  be 
trained  to  work  with  their  hands — but  schools  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  engineering 
and  technology;  not  schools  to  train  farm  laborers,  miners,  mechanics,  and  mere 
artisans,  for  these  can  be  best  trained  on  the  farm,  in  the  mine,  or  the  shop,  but 
institutes  for  the  education,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  word,  of  the  future  scien- 
tific agriculturist,  the  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  the  mechanical  engineer, 
and  the  manufacturer  of  our  country. 

It  would  be  entirely  unnecesary  to  stop  to  show  that  our  country,  and  especially 
our  State,  needs  such  trained  experts.  We  have  boasted  about  the  "wonderful 
resources  of  the  Southland  their  ''development"  until  we  are  sickof  the  very  words. 
Bat  wo  do  want  to  see  something  made  out  of  them.  What  are  our  boasted  climate, 
our  fertile  soils,  forests  of  timber,  or  mountains  of  ore  to  us  until  turned  into  wealth! 
We  are  more  weary  still  of  this  wretched  twaddle  about  the  *'need  of  the  immi- 
gration of  skilled  labor  and  of  capital"  to  the  South.  Our  best "  resources  "  are  our 
robust  young  men  and  women.  We  want  to  "develop"  the  power  that  is  in  them. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  education,  and  if  we  want  to  "develop  our  resources"  we 
most  educate  our  youth  in  the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  engineers  in  our  mines  and  on  our  railroads  and  the  skilled 
mechanics  in  our  shops  and  factories  are  imported.  Our  chemists,  electricians, 
architects,  and  mechanical  engineers  all  come  from  the  North  or  abroad.  This  is 
weU,  but  not  best.  The  mechanic  who  comes  from  Pittsburg  with  his  kit  of  tools 
to  set  our  boilers,  adjust  our  engines,  and  arrange  our  factories  wiU  do  his  work, 
pack  his  kit,  and,  like  the  Chinaman,  take  himself  and  his  earnings  back  to  the 
land  he  came  from.  Foreign  capital  acts  in  very  much  the  same  way.  It  is  well 
enongh  to  have  English  speculators  buy  up  our  valuable  mineral  and  timber  lauds 
and  -work  them,  even  if  the  profit  goes  back  to  London,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better,  even  if  it  came  not  quite  so  soon,  if  our  young  men  supplied  the  brains  to 
open  up  and  the  money  to  own  these  properties. 

The  only  sure  way  to  develop  a  country  is  by  developing  its  people.  The  boys  of 
to-day  are  the  men  of  to-morrow.  The  only  permanent  development  is  the  educa- 
tion of,  the  development  of  power  in,  the  man.  To  this  end  we  need  more  schools  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  South.  Custom  and  traditions  are  leading  our  South- 
ern coUoges  and  universities  to  devote  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  languages 
and  literature.  It  is  folly  to  continue,  as  Huxley  expresses  it,  "in  this  age  of  full 
modem  artmery,  to  turn  out  our  boys  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  only  with  the 
s^vrord  and  shield  of  an  ancient  gladiator."  The  chemist's  balance  and  the  engineer's 
transit  are  better  instruments  for  these  times. 

In  a  scientific  age  and  an  industrial  section  an  exclusive  education  in  the  dead 
langnages  is  a  curious  anomaly.  The  flowers  of  literature  should  indeed  be  culti- 
v»ted,  but  it  will  not  be  wise  to  send  men  into  our  fields  of  industry  to  reap  the 
liflU'veet  when  they  have  been  taught  only  to  pick  flowers  and  push  aside  the  wheat. 
Onr  youth  have  the  capacity  and  taste  for  these  pursuits  equal  to  any  others. 
Freaideiit  Walker,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  makes,  in  a  recent 
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report,  the  following  remarks,  whicli  are  most  pertinent  to  this  snbject:  Says  be: 
''Among  the  gratifying  features  is  the  appearance  of  students  from  eleven  8oatluiii 
States.  Belie  vi  ng,  as  I  do,  in  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  of  indostrial  growth 
in  that  portion  of  our  country,  it  is  with  keen  delight  that  I  see  so  many  of  the  gen- 
erous youths  of  the  South  turning  from  the  rhetorical  and  dialectic  exercises, 
which  so  engrossed  the  educational  interests  of  the  generations  past,  to  qualify  ^em- 
selves,  by  scientific  and  technological  study  and  practice,  to  lead  and  direct  thj 
development  of  the  industrial  energies  and  the  natural  resources  of  that  fiur  land.^ 
It  is  a  trite  but  true  remark  that  we  need  to  diversify  our  industries.  Indostriallj 
and  commercially  our  country  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  We  buy  too  mneh 
abroad  and  make  too  little  at  home.  This  subject  is  so  important,  and  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  industrial  and  technical  college,  that  a  fuller  consideration  of  it 
is  justified. 

In  speaking  of  the  industrial  changes  of  the  last  thirty  years,  Presi- 
dent Dabney  says: 

All  of  the  important  industries  were  represented  on  the  old  time  Southern  fum. 
The  wagon,  plow,  and  blacksmiMi  shop,  the  mill,  the  tannery,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  house  were  the  farm  factories.  In  those  days  oar  people  lived  on  the  pr«i- 
acts  of  the  farm  to  a  great  extent.    Now-a-days  they  live  out  of  the  stores. 

There  was  not  such  a  need  for  technical  schools  in  those  good  days  as  there  is  nov. 
The  boy  saw  the  illustrations  of  simple  industries  everywhere,  and  daily  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  him  of  trying  his  hand  at  some  of  them.  Thoagh  he  had  tu  lea 
familiarity  with  books,  he  had  a  much  better  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  life- 

Every  observer  must  see  that  the  manufactures  are  steadily  leaving  the  farms  td 
firesides  of  our  people,  and  with  them  the  best  opportunities  for  the  industrial  tnia- 
ing  of  youth.  Now  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward  the  concentiation  of  india- 
tries.  Even  the  small  factories  in  the  towns  are  dying  out.  Great  combinations  d 
capital  choke  out  the  small  ones,  and  all  the  manufactures  are  collecting  in  thegi^ 
cities.  This  movement  tends  to  make  an  agricultural  section  more  and  more  depend* 
ent  and  helpless. 

Now,  do  not  the  people  of  the  South  know  what  this  means  by  this  timet  Ht^e 
we  not  learned  that  the  farming  profession  bears  a  very  undue  share  of  the  bordeas 
of  all  kinds  !  The  farmers  are  the  only  people  who  do  not  "  combine."  We  are  ye* 
to  hear  of  a  farmers  cotton  "  trust"  or  corn  "  trust."  The  result  is  that  the  finandil 
system  of  the  country,  the  corporation  laws,  the  tariff  laws,  the  railroad,  and  nearly 
all  the  laws  are  against  the  land  and  the  land  owners.  That  property  which  is  t^ 
foundation  of  all  prosperity  is  made  to  bear  nearly  all  the  burdens,  and  that  sua 
who  should  be  the  freest  in  the  world  is  made  the  "hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawee 
of  water  "  for  every  other  class.  To  remain  an  exclusively  agricultural  people,  and 
to  buy  all  we  need,  means  continued  financial  and  commercial  dependency,  continued 
slavery  to  every  class  and  interest— continued  poverty. 

We  hear  a  good  deal,  in  the  cotton-growing  sections  particularly,  aboat  the  poor 
shiftless  farmer  who  mortgages  his  farm,  his  mules  and  implements,  his  very  cwp 
itself,  six  months  before  it  is  made,  to  the  commission  merchant  who  ''rons"  hi"'' 
He  is  but  a  type  of  the  country,  or  state,  which  lives,  in  these  days,  upon  farmiaf 
alone.  The  state  with  only  one  industry,  or  one  leading  means  of  making  a  living 
is  just  as  badly  off  as  the  farmer  with  only  one  mortgaged  crop..  I  have  somewhere 
seen  this  illustration  used:  The  South  produced,  we  will  say,  $300,000,000  worth 
of  cotton  last  year.  •  Suppose  we  keep  the  whole  crop,  for  one  year,  at  homo  fi>r 
manufacture  and  distribution.  You  begin  by  scattering  $300,000,000  through  our 
land,  the  price  of  the  raw  cotton.  Next,  let  us  spin  it  into  yams,  and  we  almoet 
double  its  value,  and  in  doing  so  put  nearly  $300,000,000  into  the  pockets  of  our 
people.  You  have  now  about  $600,000,000  worth.  Now  weave  those  yams  into  the 
best  cloth,  and  you  again  double  its  value.    You  have  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  pwP" 
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erty,  or  four  times  what  your  crude  material  was  worth.  Sell  it  now  and  you  have 
almost  enough  money  to  pay  the  National  debt.  This  is  the  possibility.  It  is  an 
ideal  case,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  does  not  work  in  an  ideal  way^  bat  the 
nearer  we  approximate  this,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  what  Emerson  said,  **  If  you  do  [not  use  the 
tools  they  will  use  you."  If  you  do  not  use  machines  yourself,  the  men  who  do  use 
them  will  make  a  tool  and  a  slave  of  you. 

The  genua  homo  has  been  described  by  the  naturalist  as  the  tool-using  animal.  Cer- 
tainly the  higher  he  gets  up  in  the  scale  of  being  the  more  does  he  use  tools.  Ours 
is  the  age  of  tools.  I  believe  it  was  Sir  John  Lubbock  who  said :  **  The  old  poet 
chose  for  the  theme  of  his  song  'Arms  and  Men.'  '  Tools  and  Men '  should  be  the 
theme  of  the  epic  of  this  century." 

The  state  must  promote  higher  education  in  all  departments,  but  there  are  these 
g^eat  economic  reasons  why  it  is  especially  interested  in  scientific  and  technical 
education.  Science  and  technology  have  direct  influence  upon  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  people,  and  promote  the  industries  which  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  state 
to  cherish. 

In  our  country  there  are  two  great  classes  of  universities  or  institutions  for  higher 
education — 1,  the  state  schools;  2,  the  denominational  or  church  colleges.  Each 
class  has  most  excellent  reasons  for  its  existence.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Christian 
parents,  Of  any  denomination,  have  a  perfect  right,  and  a  sound  motive,  for  desiring 
that  their  sons  shall  be  trained,  especially  in  their  earlier  years,  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  ideas  as  to  religion  and  morals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  must 
see  to  it  that  all  young  men  are  educated  for  the  greatest  usefulness  and  the  highest 
saccess  in  life.  State  aid  to  higher  education  has  become  an  established  fact  and 
a  leading  portion  of  the  policy  of  all  enlightened  governments,  though  the  time  was 
when  it  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  clerical  element,  as  it  rarely  is  now,  except 
in  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  communities.  All  true  religion  and  philosophy 
teacli  usthat  we  are  our  **  brother's  keeper,"  and,  amidst  all  these  classes  and  sects 
among  men,  there  is  no  other  omnipresent  and  impartial  agent  except  the  state  to 
see  to  "  our  brother's  "  proper  education. 

The  clerical  influence  has,  properly  enough,  caused  denominational  colleges  to 
devote  themselves  in  the  past  fdmost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  classics.  In  this  field  this  class  of  institutions  has  done  an  unspeakably  vast 
and  far-reaching  work  in  America.  Nearly  all  of  our  American  univerities  were 
founded  upon  church  schools.  The  devoted  pastor  who  taught  the  children  during 
the  week  and  the  grown  people  on  the  Lord's  day  laid  the  foundations  for  good  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  The  old  dominie  did  the  pioneer  work  and  did  it  well.  But 
he  and  his  schools  can  never,  from  the  nature  of  his  training,  become  a  leader  in 
scientific  research  and  in  making  correct  interpretations  and  applications  of  science. 
It  is  his  business,  following  St.  Paul,  to  fight '' science  falsely  so  called,"  and  while 
doing  this,  history  shows  that  he  is  not  a  particularly  good  friend  of  true  science  or 
of  anything  new  in  science.  Hence  it  has  become  the  special  province  of  states  to 
promote  the  natural  sciences,  both  general  and  economic.  Without  neglecting  lan- 
guages, literature,  or  philosophy,  as  the  church  colleges  do  not  omit  the  natural 
sciences  altogether  from  their  courses,  state  institutions  are  particularly  charged 
ipvith  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  this  department.  In  a  measure  the  one 
class  of  institutions  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  neither 
can,  or  should,  take  fully  the  place  of  the  other  in  our  American  system  of  education, 
thongh  the  state  school  is  steadily  tending  to  and  must  ultimately  become,  every- 
where, the  broadest  and  the  most  liberal,  and  realize  most  fully  the  true  university 
idea. 

The  board  of  trusteas,  tinder  whom  the  reorganization  was  effected, 
embraced  the  following  names:  His  Excellency  Kobert  L.  Taylor, 
governor  of  Tennessee,  ex  officio;  Hon.  John  Allison,  secretary  ^^.^^^^^qqIc 
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ex  officio^  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith,  superintendent  of  public  instmctioii, 
ex  officio  ;  Hugh  L.  McClung,  Hon.  O.  P.  Temple,  Prank  A^  JEL  Scotfc> 
Robert  H.  Armstrong,  S.  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  R.  P.  Eaton,  H.  L.  W. 
Mynatt,  Hon.  D.  A.  Nunn,  Edward  J.  Sanford,  W.  A.  Henderson,  esq., 
Hon.  J.  M.  Coulter,  Rev.  James  Park,  B.  D.,  James  D.  Cowan,  C.  Dead- 
erick,  M.  D.,  John  M.  Boyd,  M.  d.,  Hon.  George  Brown,  J.  W.  Gaut, 
Samuel  L.  McKlnney,  William  Morrow,  m.  d  ,  William  B.  Reese,  esq., 
Moses  White,  esq.,  James  Comfort,  esq.,  Samuel  B.  Luttrell,  and  Robert 
Craighead. 

The  officers  of  the  board  were  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  president; 
Robert  Craighead,  treasurer,  and  S.  H.  Smith,  m.  d.,  secretary. 

The  board  of  control  of  the  agricultural  exi)eriment  station  consisted 
of  O.  P.  Temple,  J.  W.  Gaut,  R.  H.  Armstrong,  James  Park,  d.  b.,  and 
Robert  Craighead. 

The  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by  the  governor,  consisted  of  Charles 
Mason,  Jonesboro;  John  W.  Paulett,  KnoxvUlej  Rev.  George  Stuart, 
Cleveland;  J.  W.  Sparks,  Murfreesboro;  Clinton  Armstrong,  Lewis- 
burg;  T.  B.  Harwell,  m.  n.,  Pulaski;  William  Sanford,  Covington;  J. 
Harvey  Mathes,  Memphis,  and  S.  B.  Williamson,  Trenton. 

The  officers  of  government  and  instruction  elected  were: 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  PH.  D.  (Gtittingen),  president  of  the  «mf^eri»ly. 
Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  M.  (graduate  University  of  Virginia),  dean  of  tin 

college. 
Kenneth  G.  Matheson  (South  Carolina  Military  Academy),  commandaiU 

of  cadets. 

The  faculty  elected,  in  the  order  of  official  seniority,  were  as  follows: 
William  W.  Carson,  c.  E.,  M.  E.  (Washington  and  Lee  University), |m>- 

fessor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  PH.  D.  (Gottingen),  professor  of  organic  a:id 

agricultural  cJtemistry. 
Charles  S.  Plumb,  b.  s.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College),  j>ro/«»«or 

of  agriculture. 
F.  Lamson-Scribner,  b.  s.  (Maine  State  C6llege)j  professor  of  botany  and 

horticulture. 
J.  S.  Coon,  M.  E.  (Cornell  University),  ^ro/e»«or  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  physics. 
Thomas  W.  Jordan,  A.  M.  (graduate  University  of  Virginia),  professor 

of  Latin  language  and  literature. 
Charles  B.  Wait,  c.  E.,  M.  E.  (University  of  Virginia),  ph.  n.  (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri),  professor  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  ami 

metallurgy. 
Charles  W.  Kent,  A.  m.  (University  of  Virginia),  PH.  D.  (Leipfiic),  pro- 

fessor  of  JEnglish  and  modern  languages. 
Edward  E.  Gayle,  first  lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  professor 

of  military  science  and  tactics. 
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Theodore  F.  Burgdorff;  passed  assistant  engineer,  IT.  S.  N.,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics  and  engineering. 

Thomas  0.  Kams,  A.  m.  (University  of  Tennessee),  associate  prof essor  of 
the  English  langttage  and  of  literature  and  of  history. 

Henry  E.  Summers,  b.  s.  (Cornell  University),  associate  prof  essor  of  bi- 
ology and  zoology. 

Glifibrd  L.  Kewman,  B.  s.  (Agricaltoral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ala- 
bama), assistant  prof  essor  of  apiculture. 

Kenneth  G.  Matheson  (South  Carolina  Military  Academy;,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English. 

S.  N.  Smith,  A.  M.  (University  of  Tennessee),  instructor  in  ancient  lan- 
guages. 

Charles  Hancock  (graduate  Miller  Manual  Labor  school  of  Virginia), 
instructor  in  mechanics. 

David  B.  Oviatt  (Cornell  University),  instructor  in  drawing. 

William  B.  Ellington  (University  of  Tennessee),  instructor  in  mathc' 
fnatics. 

J.  E.  Matheny,  instructor  in  bookkeeping. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  physician. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Camson,  secretary  of  the  faculty. 

Prof.  Chas.  S.  Plumb,  librarian. 

Capt.  K.  G.  Matheson,  inspector  of  buildings. 

Bobert  J.  Cummings,  superintendent  of  the  farm. 
The  officers  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  elected  were: 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  jr.,  ph.d.  (Gottingen),  director. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  B.  s.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College),  assisU 
ant  director^  in  Charge  of  field  and  feeding  experiments. 

F.  LamsonScribner,  B.  s.  (Maine  State  College),  botanist  and  hortuml- 
turisU 

Winthrop  E.  Stone,  B.  s.,  pn.  D.  (Gottingen),  chemist.  v 

Henry  E.  Summers,  b.  s.  (Cornell  University),  entomologist. 

Clifford  L.  Newman,  b.  s.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Alabama),  assistant. 

Bobert  J.  Cummings,  foreman  of  experiment  farm. 

Thomas  L.  Norwood,  A.  M.  (University  of  North  Carolina),  had  been 
elected  professor  of  modern  languages  and  English  and  also  dean  of 
the  faculty,  but  very  unfortunately  sickened  and  died  before  the  term 
opened. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  faculty  now  consisted  of  9  professors,  3  associate 
professors,  2  assistant  professors,  and  6  instructors. 

Including  both  experiment  station  and  faculty,  the  universities  and 
colleges  represented  were  as  follows:  German  universities  (Leipsic  and 
Gottingen),  3;  University  of  Virginia,  3;  Cornell  University,  3;  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  2;  University  of  Tennessee,  3;  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  1;  West  Point,  1;  United  States  Naval 
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Academy,  1;  Maine  State  College,  1;  South  Carolina  Military  Acad- 
emy, Ij  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  1;  Miller 
School  of  Virginia,  1. 

The  departments  of  instruction  comprised,  first  the  academic,  T^bicli 
was  subdivided  into  the  collegiate  and  the  university,  or  post-gradu- 
ate; secondly,  the  professional,  located  at  Nashville,  which  was  sub- 
divided into  a  course  in  medicine  and  a  course  in  dentistry. 

The  collegiate  department  embraced  the  following  courses  of  study: 

(a)  Literary-scientific. 

(b)  Latin-scientific. 

(c)  Course  in  agriculture. 

(d)  Course  in  civil  engineering. 

(a)  Course  of  mechanical  engineering. 

(/)  Course  in  chemistry. 

{g)  Course  in  mining  engineering. 

These  led  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, bachelor  of  agriculture,  bachelor  of  science  in  engineering,  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  applied  chemistry. 

The  university  department  included  courses  for  the  graduate  degrees 
of  master  of  arts,  master  of  science,  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The 
first  and  second  required  one  year  of  study;  the  third,  two  years. 
Secondly,  were  the  professional  courses,  leading  to  degrees  of  civil  engi- 
neer, mining  engineer,  and  mechanical  engineer.  In  the  third  plaee 
were  courses  for  special  students  in  the  various  departments.  XJniv^- 
sity  students  working  for  degrees  were  required  to  be  graduates  of  the 
academic  department  of  this  or  equivalent  schools  and  resident  at  the 
university.    Master  of  agriculture  was  afterwards  introduced. 

The  medical  department  at  Nashville  gave  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine;  the  dental  department,  that  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery. 

The  following  subdepartments,  or  schools,  were  included  in  the  aca- 
demic department: 

(1)  School  of  ancient  languages,  with  one  professor  and  one  instructor. 

(2)  School  of  English  and  modern  languages,  with  two  professors 
and  one  assistant  professor. 

(3)  School  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  with  two  professon 
and  one  instructor. 

(4)  School  of  mechanical  engineering  and  physics,  with  one  professor 
and  two  instructors. 

(5)  School  of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  with 
one  professor. 

(6)  School  of  agricultural  and  organic  chemistry,  with  one  professor. 

(7)  School  of  agriculture,  with  one  professor  and  one  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

(8)  School  of  botany  and  horticulture,  with  one  professor. 

(9)  School  of  biology  and  zoology,  with  one  professor. 

(10)  School  of  military  science  and  tactics. 
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The- preparatory  department  was  abolished.  A  few  subcoUegiate 
classes  were  retained  to  meet  a  present  demand. 

Four  new  schools  of  study  had  been  established,  viz:  Mechanical 
engineering  and  physics,  agricultural  and  organic  ^emistry,  botany 
and  horticulture,  and  biology  and  zoology. 

The  president,  the  dean  of  the  college,  and  the  commandant  of  cadets 
constituted  a  governing  committee  for  discipline  among  the  students. 
All  collegiate  students  were  put  under  strict  military  rules.  The  dean 
also  had  charge  of  entrance  examinations,  classification,  records,  and 
reports. 

The  library  was  overhauled  and  recatalogued  according  to  thiB  well- 
known  Dewey  decimal  classification  system.  It  now  contains,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  about  6,000  volumes.  The  exi^eriment-station  library 
contains  2,500  volumes. 

As  regards  the  working  policy  of  the  school.  President  Dabney  bent 
every  energy  in  the  dkection  of  science  and  industrial  lines.  Latin  and 
Greek  were  still  retained,  but  they  were  made  far  less  prominent  than 
formerly.    The  work  was  well  done,  but  fewer  students  were  encouraged 
to  take  it.    The  work  in  all  departments  was  made  largely  practical  in 
character.    Students  were  trained  to  habits  of  observation.    The  eye 
was  taught  to  see  and  the  hand  to  execute,  "  believing,"  in  the  words 
of  the  president,  "  that  the  best  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  is  by  doing 
it.'^    Hence  a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  practice  and  laboratory 
work,  in  which  the  student  sought  to  apply  the  principles  taught  and 
was  encouraged  to  discover  new  facts  for  himself.    As  lectures  were 
delivered  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  botany,  students  were  expected 
to  work  out  in  the  laboratory  the  principles  set  forth.    The  microscope 
was  extensively  used  in  studying  the  fungous  diseases  of  plants,  etc. 
Much  special  work  was  done  in  the  study  of  the  grasses.    The  agri- 
cultural classes  had  practical  work  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  dairy, 
and  stabJe,  and  were  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  farm 
implements  and  machines.    In  horticulture  students  were  taught  graft- 
ing, budding,  use  of  hotbeds,  etc.    Students  in  engineering  surveyed 
imaginary  railroads,  built  bridges,  and  constructed  tunnels.    In  me- 
chanical engineering  they  drew  plans,  worked  in  wood,  and  learned 
the  use  of  machines.    In  biology  they  dissected  and  studied  animals, 
<5ollected  specimens,  and  made  classifications.    Even  in  the  more  liter- 
ary studies,  where  the  practical  is  not  so  easy,  laboratory  methods  were 
extensively  pursued. 

lu  1889  the  teachers'  course,  which  had  been  left  out  of  the  new 
organization,  was  revived.  It  extended  over  two  spring  terms  of  five 
months  each.  Those  completing  it  were  granted  a  certificate.  Only 
actual  teachers  could  enter.  Improvements  went  steadily  forward  this 
year.  Electric  lights  and  electric  bells  were  put  in  and  further  repairs 
"were  made. 

I^rofl  C.  S.  Plumb  resigned  the  chair  of  agriculture  in  April,  1890,         t 
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and  also  his  position  in  the  experiment  station,  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Indiana  State  experiment  station.  His  place  was  fJled  the  next 
year  by  the  election  of  Maj.  C.  F.  Vanderford,  formerly  of  the  State 
agricultural  department  at  Nashville.  Prof.  Stonewall  Tompkins  was 
also  elected  superintendent  of  shops,  vice  J.  S.  Coon,  resigned.  W.  M. 
Yager  was  made  instructor  in  mechanics,  and  H.  J.  Darnall  instructor 
in  German.  Commandant  Matheson  also  resigned  in  1890^  and  his 
office  was  added  to  the  chair  of  military  science,  occupied  by  Lieut.  R 
E.  Gaylc,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Cooper  D.  Schmitt,  M.  A.  (University  of 
Virginia),  was  elected  assistant  professor  of  mathematics. 

The  exi)eriment-station  work  was  greatly  increased  after  the  reoi^an- 
ization.  Various  collections  were  made.  The  Gattiuger  Horbarium, 
of  Nashville,  containing  4,500  plants,  was  purchased  for  use  of  uni- 
versity and  station.  Fungi  and  other  specimens  were  secured  fix)iii 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  foreign  countries.  The  publications 
of  the  stations  were  of  three  kinds :  annual  reports,  quarterly  bulletins, 
and  si)ecial  bulletins;  the  last  at  irregular  intervals.  The  annnaM 
give  full  details  of  the  work  in  the  various  divisions.  The  quarterlies 
contain  brief  outlines  of  the  same  where  early  publication  is  necessary. 
The  si>ecials  are  to  give  the  farmer  information  which  maybe  urgently 
demanded  without  any  delay.  Among  the  various  subjects  upon 
which  bulletins  have  been  issued,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
^* Weeds  of  the  Farm,"  "Grasses  of  Mountain  Meadows  and  Deer 
Parks,"  '* Diseases  of  the  Irish  Potato,"  "Chemical  Compositions  auA 
Tests  of  Varieties  of  Strawberries,"  and  "Points  about  Country  Boads.* 

President  Dabney  resigned  the  station  directorship  in  1890  to  become 
station  chemist.  Dr.  Stone  having  resigned  to  take  a  professorship  in 
Pui-due  University.  Profc  Scribner  was  then  elected  station  director. 
Other  additions  and  changes  occurred  about  the  same  time.  L.  P.  Brown 
was  elected  acting  chemist  for  a  while,  to  be  succeeded  by  J.  B.  McBryde 
as  assistant  chemist.  W.  N.  Price  succeeded  C.  L.  Newmaa  ia  the 
field  and  feeding  division.  Paul  F.  Kefauver  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  as  agriculturist.  The  entomologist,  H.  E.  Summers,  resigned  and 
went  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  South  America  in  1891. 

In  order  to  accommodate  working  men  who  could  not  attend  the  day 
sessions,  a  night  school  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1889.  It  was  of 
an  industrial  character.  The  citizens  of  Knoxvilie  aided  liberally  with 
their  means.  Instruction  was  given  in  English  grammar,  composition, 
and  rhetoric 5  practical  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry;  freehand, 
elementary,  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing;  x)enmanship,  business 
letters  and  forms;  fuels  and  furnaces;  boilers  and  steam  engines;  elec- 
tricity and  its  applications;  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating;  chem- 
istry of  iron  and  steel;  mortars  and  cement;  photography,  blue-prints, 
etc.  No  tuition  was  charged  and  the  instructors,  who  belonged  to  ttie 
university,  donated  their  time.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Median- 
leal  building  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  tiux>ii4irhoot 
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January,  February,  March  and  April.  The  members  of  the  teaching 
force  were :  Prof,  S.  Tompkins,  principal ;  Prof,  T.  W,  J  ordan,  language ; 
Prof.  T.  0.  JCams,  English;  Prof.  0.  D.  Schmitfc,  mathematics;  Prof. 
B.  S.  Collins  (of  Knoxville  Business  College),  book-keeping  and  pen- 
manship; W.  E.  Ellington,  freehand  drawing;  W.  M.  Yager,  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  number  of  popular  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  chem- 
istry, electiicity,  and  political  economy,  were  delivered  during  the 
session. 

DEPABTMENT   OF  LA.W. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  1889-90,  a  department  of  ' 
law  was  established  with  ex- Supreme  Judge  Thomas  J.  Freeman,  dean 
and  professor  in  charge.  The  course  of  study  extended  through  two 
years,  though  students  could  by  previous  study  enter  the  advanced 
class.  After  passing  the  first  term  of  first  year  the  students  organized 
a  moot  court  for  the  practice  of  the  principles  acquired.  The  course 
led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  To  enter,  applicants  must  be  19 
years  old  and  have  a  good  English  education.  Law  students  could  also 
enter  literary  classes  with  privilege  of  reading  room  and  library,  as 
well  as  become  members  of  the  literary  societies.  Tuition  was  $50  for 
five  months.  Special  lectures  by  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  are 
delivered  annually.  Judge  Freeman  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  He 
sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Tennessee  for  sixteen  years.  The  reports 
for  that  period  bear  witness  to  his  industry,  ability,  and  learning. 
During  the  spring  term  of  1891  Judge  Freeman  was  compelled  to  rest 
on  account  of  ill  health.  His  place  was  filled  by  Hon.  H,  H.  Ingersoll, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  in  the  State  and  national 
courts.  Judge  Freeman  died  in  the  fall  of  1891,  and  Judge  Ingersoll 
succeeded  him  as  dean.  Mr.  George  E.  Beers,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  was  elected  associate  professor.  The  first  law  class,  num- 
bering 7  members,  graduated  in  1891. 

YOUN0  MEN'S  OHBISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Messrs.  Hall  and  Cree,  of  the  international  committee  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  held  some  meetings  at  the  university  in 
1877,  and  on  February  2  of  that  year  organized  a  local  association.  D.  , 
B.  Johnson,  of  the  class  of  1877,  was  the  first  president  j  James  H. 
Ck)wan,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Heiskell,  secretary;  and  John  M. 
Allen,  treasurer.  The  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  old  chapel. 
AJfterwards  a  room  was  secured  in  the  steward's  hall,  and  later  apart- 
ments were  opened  on  second  floor  of  East  College.  In  1887  rooms  were 
fitted  up  on  first  floor.  The  association  has  had  its  seasons  of  difficulty, 
bat,  firom  a  small  beginning,  has  arisen  to  be  a  power  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  It  brought  together  at  Knoxville  the  first  conference  of  asso- 
ciations in  East  Tennessee.  The  university  association  has  rarely  failed 
to  be  represented  in  international  and  State  conventions.    One  of  its 
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most  zealous  members,  Mr.  James  11.  Gowau,  bas  done  mach  good 
work,  not  only  locally  but  tlirougb  the  State.  A  convention  of  the  East 
Tennessee  college  associations  was  held  at  the  university  in  February, 
1889.  Seventy  delegates  were  present.  A  great  revival  among  the 
students  followed,  in  which  35  were  converted. 

On  February  22, 1890,  Mr.  0.  K  Ober,  of  the  international  commit' 
tee,  held  a  meeting  at  the  university  and  started  a  subscription  for  a 
new  building.  Many  students  subscribed  $100  each,  and  as  a  result 
$3,500  was  raised  on  the  spot.  After  some  days  $6,000  was  reachei 
The  university  trustees  offered  $3,000  provided  $7,000  was  raised  in  a 
given  time.  The  amount  was  secured  and  dirt  was  broken  for  the  new 
building  on  June  9, 1890.  The  ambition  of  the  founders  grew  as  time 
progressed,  and  the  result  is  a  fine,  modem  three-story  boilding,  wWch, 
with  equipment,  cost  about  $20,000.  It  stands  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  campus  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  mountains 
The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  a  bowling  alley,  ball  cage,  and  heating  for- 
nace.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  gymnasium,  barber  shop,  amusement 
rooms,  dressing  rooms,  lockers,  and  bath  rooms.  On  the  thiri 
(entrance)  floor  are  the  secretary's  office,  reception  room,  drawing  room, 
reading  room,  assembly  hall,  race  track,  and  visitors'  gallery.  This 
is  the  first  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  erected 
south  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  H.  K.  Denlinger,  honor  graduate  of  Prince 
ton,  was  appointed  director  of  the  gymnasium  in  1891. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  President  Dabney  was  "  the  powfl 
behind  the  throne"  in  the  conception  and  successful  realization  of  tto 
idea  of  a  house  for  the  association.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  in  build 
ing  up  the  university  that  religious  interests  and  influences  should  not 
be  neglected. 

In  1890  Congress  made  an  additional  appropriation  to  the  land  grant 
colleges  of  the  various  States.  The  amount  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  It  begins  with  $15,000  on  June  30, 1890,  and  is 
increased  $1,000  each  year  till  the  donation  reaches  $26,000,  which  sum 
is  to  be  paid  thereafter  annually.  This  ffnid  can  go  only  to  "instrnc- 
tioD  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
sciences,  with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of 
life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.'^  The  Stat€  legidatore 
gave  its  assent  as  required  by  law. 

The  teachers^  department  was  greatly  strengthened  in  1890  by  the 
election  of  Prof.  Frank  M.  Smith  as  principal.  Prof.  Smith  was,  at  the 
time.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  did  not  take  charge 
till  the  spring  term  of  1891.  Prof.  Smith  had  long  been  connected  with 
the  public  school  work  of  the  State  as  teacher,  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent,  and  State  superintendent.  For  completion  of  the 
course  a  certificate  is  granted  which  enables  the  bearer  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  of  the  State  without  further  examination.    The  course 
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embraces  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  composition,  rhetoric, 
general  history,  English  literature^  regular  course  of  Latin  through 
soi)homore  year^  five  hours  per  week  for  two  terms  in  some  science, 
including  agriculture  and  geology^  and  pedagogy,  including  theory  and 
practice  and  history,  and  science  of  education. 

F.  E,  Jones,  M.  E.,  of  Cornell,  was  elected  superintendent  of  shops  to 
succeed  Prof.  Tompkins,  who  had  resigned.  The  following  instructors 
were  also  elected:  P.  L.  Cobb,  in  ancient  languages j  J.  E.  McColl,  in 
mechanics  J  E.  M.  Davis,  in  English;  S.  W.  McOallie,  in  geology;  P.P. 
Kefauver,  in  practical  agriculture;  and  E.  L.  Watts,  in  horticulture. 

The  plan  of  designating  high  schools,  whose  preparatory  work  would 
be  received  for  entrance  at  the  university,  was  adopted  in  1890.  The 
University  School  of  Columbia,  Institute  at  Lewisburg,  Memphis  Insti- 
tute, University  High  School  at  EJnoxville,  Wall  and  Mooney  School 
at  Franklin,  the  Terkes  School  at  Paris,  Ky.,  and  the  Bingham  School 
of  North  Carolina,  on  application,  were  admitted  to  the  list.  One  free 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  the  best  graduate  of  each  school.  After- 
wards were  added  the  High  School  of  Asheville,  !N".  C. ;  the  Peabody 
High  School  of  Little  Eock,  Ark, ;  the  University  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  the  University  School  of  Monticello,  Ark.,  and  high  schools 
in  Tennessee  at  the  places  following:  Alexandria,  Chattanooga, Clarks- 
ville,  Cleveland,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Dyersburg,  Jonesboro,  KnoxviUe, 
Lexington,  McMinnville,  Memphis,  Milan,  Nashville,  Newbern,  Pulaski, 
Eogersville,  Trenton,  and  West  Knoxville. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  military  government  was  dropped  after  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  about  nineteen  years.  The  teaching  of  military 
science  and  drill  were  retained  and  taught,  as  required  by  law.  The 
government  was  put  upon  a  civil  basis,  under  the  direction  of  the  dean. 
For  some  years  a  feeling  had  prevailed  in  the  faculty  that  military  dis- 
cipline consumed,  by  far,  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  was  det. 
rimental  to  morals  and  true  development.  So  long  as  the  school  was 
under  military  control  it  was  used  by  many  parents  as  a  sort  of  school 
of  correction  for  incorrigibles.  The  system  of  constant  espionage  and 
irksome  punishment  for  small  offenses  in  which  no  violation  of  moral 
law  was  involved  broke  down  moral  discrimination  and  incited  reck- 
lessness and  riotous  conduct.  The  wisdom  of  the  change  has  been 
abundantly  shown  by  subsequent  results. 

In  1891  the  number  of  subdepartments,  or  schools,  was  increased  to 
fourteen  by  various  divisions  and  additions.  The  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  were  then,  in  agricultural,  engineer- 
ing, and  literary-sciertific  courses,  as  follows:  A  good  knowledge  of 
composition  and  English  grammar;  arithmetic  complete  and  algebra 
to  quadratics;  three  books  of  geometry;  geography  and  United  States 
history.  Those  taking  the  Latin-scientific  course  were  required  to 
know  the  Latin  forms  and  read  the  simpler  prose  writers. 

Early  in  1891  Mr.  Laurence  D.  Tyson,  first  lieutenant  Kinth  Infan- 
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try,  U.  S.  Army,  was  appointed  professor  of  military  scienc 
tics  and  commaudant  of  cadets,  Lieut,  Gayle  having  been  ] 
the  Army. 

Prof.  George  F.  Mellen,  ph.  b.  (Leipsic),  was  ele<;ted  ass 
fessor  of  Greek  and  French  during  the  summer  of  1S91  and  1 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  IXflr.  J.  D.  HoskLns  was  also 
instructor  iu  mathematics.  The  number  in  faculty  of  acadej 
meut  was  now  21. 

SCHOLAKSHIl'S. 

There  arc  275  State  scholarshii)S.  One  free  scholarshi 
to  each  of  the  university's  accredited  high  schools,  as  bei 
being  awarded  to  the  best  gi'aduate  of  the  school.  At  tl 
every  session  the  facultj^  awards  a  scholarship  to  the  b€ 
student  in  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  classes.  S 
the  teachers'  department  receiv^e  free  tuition.  Twelve  agrici 
mechanical  apprenticeships,  in  which  the  holders  earn  abc 
year  for  work,  arc  awarded  to  meritorious  under- graduate 
Four  fellowships  worth  about  $200  a  year  are  given  to  pos 
or  advanced  special  students. 

ENDOWMENT,   PROPEBTY,   AND   INCOME. 

The  holdings  and  income  of  the  university  may  be  sumineci 

lows. 

liesoarceft. 

Tenuesseo  State  certificates,  Agricultural  and  3Ieclianical  CoUe^  fa 
which  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent 

Nine  State  certificates,  which  are  the  univorsity^s  property,  interest  5 
cent 

Knoxville  city  bouda  (library),  which  bear  6  per  cent  interest 

Turnpike  stock , — 

College  Hill  property,  36.5  acres,  and  12  large  bnildings 

CoUcgo  farm  of  99.3  a<;res  and  iiuprovementB 

Unimproved  laud,  04.1  acres 

Equipment,  live  stock,  niaclunery,  etc 

Income, 

Interest  on  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoUego  fund 

Interest  on  9  State  certificates 

Interest  of  Knoxville  bonds 

The  annual  appropriations  from  tlio  General  Government  are : 

For  experiment  station $15, 

Under  MorrUl  act  (in  1891 ) .'. 16, 

Tbo  contingent  income  is,  per  annum,  about . 

Total  income 
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AUTHORSHIP. 

President  Humes  is  the  anthor  of  numerous  addresses  and  transient 
pax>erp.  He  also  wrote  "  The  Loyal  Mountaineers,'^  a  work  of  much  his- 
torical importance  as  pertaining  to  East  Tennessee's  record  in  the  civil 
war.    This  book  was  written  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Allen,  now  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  edited  a  number  of  Greek  books  for  use  in  schools  and  col- 
leges.   ' 

Prof.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  now  of  Trinity  College,  has  also  edited  some  of 
the  Greek  authors.  He  and  Prof.  Allen  both  stand  high  as  Greek 
scholars. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Joynes,  now  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  written  numerous  text 
books  for  the  study  of  German, 

Prof.  W.  G.  McAdoo  has  written  an  elementary  geology  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kent,  now  of  the  university,  has  made  an  extensive  and 
critical  study  of  old  English  and  has  lately  published  a  student's  edi- 
tion of  the  old  English  poem  Elene. 

Prof.  F.  Lam^on-Scribner  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  grasses 
and  the  ftingous  diseases  of  plants.  Besides  numerous  papers  and  ex- 
periment station  bulletins,  he  has  published  a  book  on  '^  The  Fungous 
Diseases  of  Grapes  and  other  Plants,  and  their  Treatment." 

President  Dabney  has  published  a  number  of  papers  in  scientific  jour- 
nals, numerous  experiment  station  reports,  and  other  matter, 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

President  Dabney's  administration  has  been  especially  characterized 
by  the  erection  of  many  much  needed  buildings. 

Besides  the  experiment  station  building,  the  mechanical  building  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  mentioned  elsewhere, 
and  the  expenditure  of  $25,000  in  repair  of  old  buildings,  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  Science  Hall  was  laid  in  1890.  This  is  now  (1891)  near- 
ing  completion  and  will  cost  about  $60,000.  It  will  contain  a  pub- 
lic hall  for  chapel  and  general  exercises,  the  president's  office,  chem- 
ical laboratories,  laboratory  for  physics,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
also  rooms  for  drawing  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  engineering  schools 
and  a  large  museum  of  mineralogy  and  economic  geology.  The  money 
to  erect  this  building  was  obtained  i>rincipally  from  the  sale  of  49  acres 
of  land  adjoining  the  college  farm.  The  land  was  not  needed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  had  recently  so  appreciated  in  value  that  it 
brought  $1,000  an  acre. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  COLOBED  STUDENTS. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  against  colored  persons  in  any  of  the  public 
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schools.  The  university  being  simply  the  head  of  the  public  schod 
system,  the  act  endowing  the  institution  with  the  proceeds  of  flieland 
grant  sets  forth  that  ^^no  citizen  of  this  State,  otherwise  qualified,  shaD 
be  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  university  by  reason  of  his  race 
or  color^  but  the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  x>6rsons  of  color 
shall  be  separate  from  the  white.'' 

For  many  years,  of  course,  no  colored  persons  were  found  qualified 
to  take  advantage  of  the  gra<le  of  instruction  provided  by  the  uniTcr- 
sity.  When^  later,  a  few  State  appointees  to  scholarships  were  foimd 
qualified,  their  tuition  was  paid  at  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  and 
then  also  at  Knoxville  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  When  the  present 
management  took  charge  of  the  institution,  and  the  number  of  colored 
appointees  increased  considerably,  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
regular  department  in  the  university  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
students.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  attorney-general 
of  the  State,  an  opinion  was  received  from  him  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
departments  of  the  university  ought  to  be  located  at  Knoxville,  in  im- 
mediate relation  with,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of,  the  trustees 
and  faculty.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  students  then  attending  Fisk 
University  could  be  graduated,  steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  department  at  Knoxville.  By  contract  with 
the  trustees  of  Knoxville  College,  an  excellent  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  colored  people,  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  teaching  staff  of 
that  institution  were  made  available  for  the  university  as  its  colored 
department. 

The  facilities  there  provided  needed,  however,  to  be  supplemented 
along  the  line  of  scientific  and  industrial  education.  The  president 
accordingly  visited  some  of  the  friends  of  this  institution  at  the  Korth, 
and  secured  the  funds  for  a  new  scientific  and  mechanical  building. 
A  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  college  was  provided  for  practical  work 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  new  building  contains  a  chemical 
laboratory,  drawing  rooms,  and  shops  for  instruction  in  mechanic  art& 
Three  new  instructors  were  provided,  and  all  the  new  departments 
were  well  equipped.  The. new  department  is  called  the  industrial 
department  for  colored  students,  and  is  as  immediately  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  trustees  and  president  of  the  university  as  any  other 
department  of  the  institution,  all  of  its  teachers  being  elected  by  the 
trustees,  and  the  entire  expenses  of  the  department  being  paid  bj 
them.  The  several  professors  of  the  university  have  sui)ervision  of  the 
work  there  in  their  respective  departments. 

It  ia  designed  to  give  colored  men  in  this  institution  that  opportuni^ 
for  industrial  education  which  they  so  much  need.  Students  are  encoor- 
aged  and  required  to  work  in  the  shops  and  upon  the  farm,  and  get  in 
this  way  a  practical  skill  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  later  life. 
Twelve  apprenticeships,  worth  $50  per  annum  each,  have  been  created 
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for  the  benefit  of  these  students,  and  are  available  both  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  university  has 
thus  solved  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  in  a  very  happy  and  useM 
manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  many  years  an  alumni  association  has  been  in  regular  organiza- 
tion. Its  exercises  generally  occur  in  connection  with  the  university 
commencements. 

The  Greek-letter  fraternities  are  represented  at  the  university  by 
four  chapters,  the  Tau-Delta-Theta,  the  Sigma- Alpha-Epsilon,  the  Phi- 
Gamma-Delta,  and  the  Kappa-Sigma.  They  are  favored  by  the  man- 
agement, and  no  troubles  have  arisen.  , 

For  many  years  a  students'  journal  under  many  names  has  been  sus- 
tained. The  editors  are  now  elected  by  the  various  classes.  Formerly 
each  literary  society  supported  a  paper  under  the  management  of  its 
own  editors.  More  or  less  friction  has  arisen  at  different  periods  be- 
tween the  papers  and  the  college  authorities.  The  present  publication 
is  the  Tennessee  University  Student. 

College  sports  have  prevailed  to  some  extent.  An  athletic  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1889  by  Prof.  0.  S.  Plumb.  It  has  since  that 
time  given  annually  a  public  field-day  exercise,  in  which  prizes  are 
awarded  for  leaping,  running,  throwing  weights,  etc.  A  regular  sys- 
tem of  training  under  a  teacher  is  now  carried  on  in  the  new  gymna- 
sium. Base  ball  and  foot  ball  are  popular  sports.  Boating  has  not 
been  a  success.  A  club  with  boathouse  and  boats  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  but  soon  failed  for  want  of  interest.    Tennis  clubs  flourish. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  career  of  the  university  has  been  similar  to  that  of  other  State 
institutions.    Many  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  and  overcome. 
Industrial  education  was  necessarily  a  thing  of  slow  growth.    During 
the  transition  period  from  the  old  classical  tJoUege  to  the  modern  scien- 
tific and  practical  school  much  of  friction  and  loss  was  sustained.    Be- 
ing a  State  school,  with  free  tuition,  jealousy  was  aroused  among  the 
denominational  and  private  schools.    Political  bickerings  by  the  two 
parties  and  frequent  changes,  to  satisfy  popular  clamor,  sometimes 
worked  eviL    Fortunately  these  things  are  now  of  the  past.    The  future 
is  bright  in  every  respect.    During  the  first  year  of  the  present  admin- 
istration the  attendance  in  the  academic  department  rose  from  160  to 
203.     In  the  next  year  it  was  249,  and  the  year  following  251.     The  at- 
tendance in  all  departments  for  1890-91  reached  a  total  of  613.  Much 
is  due  to  the  past,  but  the  present  renaissance  is  a  period  of  greatest 
prosperity  and  hope. 
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Early  History  of  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Address  before  tbe 
Alumni  Association.  By  Moses  White,  Esq.  Knoxville,  1879.  His 
treats  mainly  of  the  period  before  the  civil  war. 

Catalogues  for  the  university  for  the  period  since  the  civil  war. 

Reports  of  the  president  and  board  of  trustees  to  the  governor  and 
State  legislature  for  the  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Circulars,  programmes,  and  other  documents  of  the  university  for 
the  period  since  the  civil  war. 

Newspaper  articles  tharappeared  from  time  to  time. 

Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  handbooks. 

University  archives. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
VAITOERBILT  UNIVEESITY. 

CENTRAL    UNIVERSITY     OF     THE     METHODIST    EPISCOPAL     CHURCH 

SOUTH. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1858,  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee 
passed  an  act  chartering  Central  University  of  the  (Jeneral  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  corporators,  who  were 
trustees,  were  Joshua  Soule,  James  O.  Andrew,  Robert  Paine,  George 
F.  Pierce,  John  Early,  H.  H.  Kavanaugh,  A.  L.  P.  Green,  J.  B.  McFer- 
rin,  John  W.  Hanner,  William  B.  Campbell,  Jonathan  McDonald,  W. 
E.  Blliston,  John  P.  Ford,  Thomas  C.  Maddin,  and  James  C.  Malone. 
Bishop  Soule  and  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  had  originated  the  movement 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  Cenfcrai  University,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  John  H.  Callender,  had  prepared  the  charter.  This 
instrument  bestowed  upon  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South  powers  of  supervision  over  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  right  of  filling  vacancies  in  that  body.  Vacancies 
occurring  while  the  conference  was  not  in  session  were  to  be  filled  by 
the  trustees  themselves,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  conference* 
They  were  empowered  ''to  establish  at  Nashville  a  university  compris- 
ing an  academic  or  literary  department,  a  scientiflc;*fend  such  other 
dei)artments  as  they'^  might  "see  proper.'^ 

Departments  of  law  and  medicine,  with  separate  boards  of  self-per- 
petuating trustees,  were  specially  incorporated  by  the  charter.  The 
acts  of  these  boards  required  the  confirmation  of  the  general  univer- 
sity board.  The  title  to  and  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  medical 
department  were  vested  in  its  faculty,  who  were  likewise  its  board  of 
trustees.  This  fia^Milty  was  composed  of  John  P.  Ford,  Thomas  A. 
Atchison,  William  P.  Jones,  Thomas  L.  Maddin,  and  John  H.  Callen- 
der, with  power  to  increase  its  number  to  ten  if  necessary.  The  name 
given  the  department  was  "  The  Shelby  Medical  College  of  Central 
University  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South*^  The  trustees  of  the  law  department  were  Milton 
Brown,  John  S.  Brien,  Andrew  Ewing,  A.  S.  Colyar,  Bobert  0.  Foster, 
ST.,  Charles  W.  Moorman,  and  Thomas  Martiiu 

Central  University,  we  see,  was  largely  conceived.  It  was  to  be  a 
university  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  a  place  where  all  branches  o£ 
knowledge,  both  professional  and  nonprofessional,  were  to  be  taught. 
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The  support  of  a  large  and  powerfol  chnrch  would  insure 
age. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  conference  of  the  chur 
1858,  the  charter  of  Central  University  was  submitted  to  i 
ceptauce.  The  conference  did  not  accept  the  charter,  but 
it  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

Whereas  the  charter  of  the  Central  University  of  the  Methodist  Epi 
South,  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  has  I 
to  this  conference  for  its  reception ;  and  whereas  this  conference  hai 
existence  except  during  its  sessions,  which  occur  but  once  in  four  y 
too  seldom  for  the  practical  management  of  said  institution,  and  it  ii 
exjjedient  that  this  conference  receive  said  charter:  Therefore, 

Ik  solved,  That  the  Tennessee  annnal  conference,  at  its  next  session, 
sideration  the  propriety  of  receiving  said  institution  under  its  care 
ment ;  and  that  any  other  annual  conference  that  may  choose  to  do  sc 
nessee  conference  in  this  measure,  and  that  measures  be  taken  to  ha^ 
so  changed  as  to  conform  it  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Although  for  the  reason  stated  the  general  conferenc 
assume  the  direction  of  a  great  university,  its  temper  on  tl 
university  education  was  unmistakable;  its  committee  o 
reported  in  favor  of  an  ''  institution  of  higher  grade  than  i 
collegiate  institution,  to  take  the  student  when  the  co 
him." 

The  war  coming  on  soon  after  this,  the  enterprise  lauguis 
idea  had  taken  deep  hold  on  the  church,  and  after  the  cL 
strife  had  rolled  awiiy  not  many  years  elapsed  before  it  iss 
tical  results.  It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  gei 
enco  suggested  that  the  annual  conferences  undertake  t 
management  of  the  proposed  university,  for  when  Centra 
was  finally  established  it  was  upon  the  plan  of  coopera 
conferences.  The  Central  University  of  1868  contained 
the  Central  University  of  a  later  time. 

SHELBY  MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  general  conference,  1 
ical  College  was  organized  under  the  charter  of  Central  Un 
occupied  buildings  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Broad  and  ^ 
in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Being  under  the  same  roof  wi 
Charity  Hospital,  it  was  enabled  to  offer  superior  clinical 
The  faculty  consisted  of  E.  B.  Haskins,  professor  of  practi 
and  clinical  medicine j  John  Frederick  May,  professor  of  f 
clinical  surgery-  John  P.  Ford,  professor  of  obstetrics  : 
obstetrics;  Tliomas  L.  Maddin,  professor  of  anatomy  am 
Daniel  F.  Wright,  professor  of  physiology;  John  II.  Callei 
sor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  Henri  Ervin, 
chemistry;  and  M.  Compton,  demonstrator  in  praeticfl 
Eighty-five  young  men  attended  lectures  the  first  year  and  ] 
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year.  From  December  28, 1862,  until  June  1, 1865,  the  property  of  the 
college  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  military  authorities. 
The  buildings  were  left  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  cabinets, 
museum,  and  apparatus  converted  into  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish. Only  a  niinority  of  the  professors  survived  the  war.  Of  the  sur- 
vivors, Drs.  Maddin  and  Oallender  were  elected  to  professorships  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MOVEMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  university  idea  was  revived  after  the  war  in  the  form  of  a  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  a  central  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  church. 
In  their  address  to  the  general  conference,  April  6, 1866,  the  bishops 
recommended  the  founding  of  such  a  seminary.  The  address  was 
signed  by  Bishops  Andrew,  Early,  Paine,  and  Kavanaugh,  Bishops 
Soule  and  Pierce  being  absent.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
conference  on  education — andtheirreport  was  adopted — concurred  in 
the  opinion  of  the  episcopal  college  that  the  church  demanded  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  but  thought  that  the  prostrate  condition  of  the 
country  consequent  upon  the  civil  war  would  not  warrant  an  attempt 
to  establish  one  at  that  time.  They  advised  instead,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  the  organization  of  biblical  schools  in  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  colleges. 

But  some  grew  impatient  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  church  would 
be  able  to  provide  a  higher  culture  for  her  ministry.  In  1868  Bishop 
H.  N.  McTyeire  and  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers  induced  Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  who  was  well  known  through- 
out the  South  as  an  educator,  to  write  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Chris-  * 
tian  Advocate  in  favor  of  ministerial  education.  __ 

The  next  general  conference  met  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  May,  1870. 
The  address  of  the  bishops  would  have  contained  the  same  recommen- 
dation in  regard  to  a  theological  seminary  tjiat  the  address  of  1866  had 
contained  if  Bishop  Pierce  had  not  this  time  been  present  and  stren- 
uously opposed  its  insertion.  A  majority  favored  it,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  him  it  was  not  incorporated  into  the  address,  and  a  noncom- 
mittal tone  was  adopted  instead.  As  a  consequence  the  public  misun- 
derstood the  attitude  of  the  bishops  on  the  subject.  The  conference  was 
the  scene  of  a  long  contest  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a 
theological  seminary  for  the  whole  church.  Two  reports  came  up  from 
the  committee  on  education — a  majority  and  a  minority  report — one 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  central  theological  school,  the 
other  favoring  the  creation  of  biblical  chairs  in  existing  colleges.  The 
minority  report  was  adopted,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  conference  was  not  fairly  expressed  by  the  vote.  The 
secret  of  the  opposition  to  a  theological  seminary  was  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  smaller  colleges  that  they  might  be 
eclipsed  by  a  school  belonging  to  the  whole  church.  ^  I 
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It  was  now  that  the  full  imiy^:«ity  idea,  as  conceiTed  in  the  Geottal 
University  of  twelve  years  before,  was  reverted  to.  The  advocates  of 
ministerial  education,  finding  that  they  could  not  get  a  separate  Umd- 
logical  school,  had  recourse  to  a  university  including  a  theol(^;kal^ 
school  as  one  of  its  departments.  Prominent  among  the  promoters  ol 
this  plan  were  Bishops  McTyeire  and  Paine  and  Drs.  A.  L.  P.  GieeOf 
E.  A.  Young,  and  L.  G.  Garland.  The  question  was  diligently  ap* 
tated  xintil  "the  whole  educational  atmosphere,  so  to  spei*,  vas, 
toward  the  close  of  the  conference,  rife  with  the  conception  of  a  great 
university,  having  as  one  of  its  departments  a  thoroughly  organiied 
theological  school.'^  "  Finally,  about  the  close  of  the  conference,  a  few 
ardent  advocates  of  the  measure  met  informally  and  conferred  together 
about  the  matter.  -•  •  •  And  ui)on  sejmrating  it  was  agreed  that 
the  subject  of  establishing  a  great  university  of  the  highest  grade  aad 
with  the  most  ample  endowment  should  be  agitated  throughout  thi 
connection,  through  the  press  and  by  public  addresses,  and  thatthi 
conferences  should  be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  for  tba 
consideration  of  the  matter.'' 

THE  MEMPHIS  CONVENTION. 

The  Central  University  project  of  1858  had  d(me  much  to  awaken  a 
feeling  in  favor  of  a  school  of  broader  scope  and  higher  standard  ante 
the  patronage  and  control  of  the  whole  church.  There  were,  besides^ 
needs  of  a  local  nature  which  an  institution  properly  located  would  fill 
A  largecentral  territory  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  LooisiiDa, 
and  Arkansas  was  without  a  Methodist  college.  These  influences,  &VX' 
'  able  to  the  proposed  university,  added  to  the  demand  for  a  theolc^ical 
seminary,  account  for  the  rapidity  with  whicti  the  plans  for  that  uu- 
versity,  when  once  set  on  foot,  advanced  to  maturity.  To  Dr.  D.  C. 
KeUey  belongs  the  credit  of  taking  the  step  that  led  to  the  speedy 
crystallization  of  these  plans.  Dr.  Eelley,  whose  own  mind  had  aoiBe 
time  before  been  running  along  these  lines,  had  his  attention  recalhd 
in  that  direction  by  reading  a  communication  in  The  Westwn  Methodist 
of  Memphis,  called  forth  by  an  editorial  of  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  C.  J(Ab- 
son,  on  the  subject  of  theprox)osed  establishment  of  a  university  by  the 
united  action  of  the  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  Memphis,  imd.lfoitk 
Mississippi  conferences.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  conference 
at  Lebanon,  in  October,  1871,  he  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  presiding  bishop  to  appoint  a  committee  of  tiiw* 
to  confer  with  the  Memphis,  North  Alabama^  North  Mississippi^  and  any  other  confiv* 
enee  hkely  to  cooperate  with  ns  in  reference  to  the  establishmeiit  and  eodowmnt 
of  a  Methodist  university  of  high  grade  and  large  endowment. 

The  resolution  was  passed.  Brs.  E.  A.  Young,  A  L.  P.  Green,  and 
D.  0.  Kdley  were  appointed  the  committee.  The  conferences  were  vis- 
ited, and  delegates  were  appointed  by  them  to  meet  in  conventiflii  iii 
Memphis  January  24,  1872.    On  the  designated  day  delegate  ft» 
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tbe  Little  Bock,  White  Biver,  Memphis,  Alabama,  ITorth  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Korth  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  conferences, 
representing  middle  and  west  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, and  Arkansas,  assembled  in  the  basement  of  the  Second  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Memphis.  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  brought  with  him 
the  charter  of  the  Central  University  of  1858.  He  had  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  to  keep  alive  the  university  idea.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  tiie  connecting  link  between  the  old  Central  Univer- 
sity, which  had  fedled,  and  the  new  Central  University,  which  was  to 
succeed. 

Bishops  Paine  and  McTyeire  were  present,  and  by  invitation  presided 
over  the  meetings  of  the  convention.  It  was  in  session  four  days,  Jan- 
uary 24,  25,  26,  and  27.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  are  found  in 
the  following  resolutions: 

Betolved  hy  the  contentiom  {1),  That  measures  be  adopted  looking  to  tiie  establish- 
ment, as  speedily  as  practicable^  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  order 
and  upon  the  surest  basis,  where  the  youth  of  the  church  and  country  may  prose- 
cute theological,  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  studies  to  an  extent  as  great 
and  in  a  manner  as  thorough  as  their  wants  demand. 

(2)  That  the  institution  shall  be  called  the  Central  University  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

(3)  That  it  shall  consist,  at  present,  of  five  schools  or  departments,  viz :  A  theo- 
logical school,  for  the  training  of  our  young  preachers,  who,  on  application  for 
admission,  shall  present  a  recommendation  from  a  quarterly  or  annual  conference, 
and  shall  have  obtain«6d  a  standard  of  education  equal  to  that  required  for  admission 
on  trial  into  an  annual  conference ;  and  instruction  to  them  shall  be  free,  both  in 
the  theological  and  ihe  literary  and  scientific  departments.  Secondly,  a  literary 
and  scientific  school.  Thirdly,  a  noYmal  school.  Fourthly,  a  law  school.  Fifthly, 
a  medical  school. 

(4)  That  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  is  necessary  in  order  to  realize  fully  the  object 
desired,  and  not  less  than  $500,000  must  be  secured  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
opeoing  of  any  dep^urtment  of  tiie  university. 

(5)  That  the  location  of  the  university  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  college 
of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

(6)  That  the  carrying  out  of  this  whole  scheme  is  hereby  committed  to  the  per- 
sons herein  named  before  as  petitioners,  who  shaU  take  immediate  steps  for  Gecur- 
ing  a  suitable  charter  of  incorporation,  and  shall  bo  a  board  of  trust,  with  power  to 
solicit  and  invest  funds,  appoint  an  agent  or  agents,  and  to  do  whatever  else  is  nec- 
essary for  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 

(7)  That  seven  of  the  board  of  trustees,  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(8)  That  provision  be  made  in  the  charter  for  giving  a  Mr  representation  in  the 
management  of  the  university  to  any  annual  conference  hereafter  oo  operating  with 
us. 

(9)  That  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episoox^al  Church,  South,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
requested  to  act  as  a  board  of  supervision  of  the  university  or  any  of  its  depart- 
menta,  and  jointly  with  the  board  of  trust  to  elect  officers  and  professors  and  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  study  and  the  plan  of  government. 

The  twofold  eharacter  and  purpose  of  the  university  appear  in  clauses 
6  and  8, 5  and  9.  First,  as  supplying  the  needs  of  certain  contiguous 
conferences  for  college  education;  secondly,  as  providing  for  the  whole 
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church  and  country  the  means  of  university  and  professional  eduo- 
tion.  The  board  of  trustees  was  constituted  by  the  representatiTesot 
the  cooperating  conferences;  the  board  of  supervision,  whose poireB 
were  tantamount  to  those  of  trustees,  by  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
church. 

The  Central  University  of  1858  was  projected  on  a  large  scale;  fte 
Central  University  of  1872  was  projected  on  even  a  larger.  One  millioQ 
of  dollars  were  considered  necessary  to  the  ftdl  realization  of  the  plan, 
and  no  department  was  to  be  opened  until  $500,000  had  been  ndsed. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  apprehensions  that  no  such  sum  could  be 
got  from  an  impoverished  people  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disasters 
of  the  civil  war.^ 

The  Memphis  resolutions  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  charter 
of  the  university  and  became  a  part  of  its  organic  law.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  them  out  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  cooperating  conferences  was  appointed  and  anihoriisd 
to  apply  for  a  charter.  August  19, 1872,  the  chancery  court  at  Nash 
ville  granted  a  charter  to  the  Central  University  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South. 

OEGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OP  TRUST. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Memphis  convention  t]ie 
board  of  trust  met  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Judge  Edward  E 
East,  president}  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley,  secretary,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Gweu, 
treasurer.  Meetings  were  subsequently  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Inb> 
Miss.,  and  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  in  the  months  of  May  and  August,  18B, 
and  January,  1873,  respectively.  At  the  August  meeting  a  resolutioB 
was  passed  requesting  each  annual  conference  cooperating  to  nomiiuiid 
four  representatives.  These  nominations  made,  the  board  would  reor- 
ganize so  as  to  secure  the  election  of  the  nominees.  Thereafter  wbeo 
vacancies  occurred  they  would  be  filled  by  the  nominees  of  the  confe- 
ences  confirmed  by  the  board.  At  its  next  meeting  the  board  wis 
reorganized  conformably  to  this  resolution.  Four  conferences,  'SoxA 
Alabama,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  having  failed  to  take 
action  in  favor  of  Central  University,  and  their  representatives  being 
absent,  their  seats  in  the  board  were  declared  vacant.  The  conferences 
now  actively  cooperating  were  the  Tennessee,  Memphis,  North  Mfis*' 
sippi,  Arkansas,  White  River,  and  Little  Bock.  Arkansas  conference 
had  come  in  since  the  charter  was  obtained  in  August,  1872.  Ib^ 
representatives  of  these  six  conferences  in  the  board  ^f  trust  were: 

Tennessee  conference:  Eev.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  D.  D.,  Rev.  D. 0. Kelhyj 
D.  D.,  Hon.  E.  H.  East,  Col.  D.  T.  Reynolds. 

Memphis  conference:  Rev.  W.  C.  Johnson,  Rev.  S.  W.  Moore,  !).»•» 
Hon.  Milton  Brown,  Hon.  R.  J.  Morgan. 

North  Mississippi  conference:  Rev.  P.  Tuggle,  Rev.  T.  Y.  BamW? 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland,  Hon.  L.  Q.  O.  Lamar. 
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Arkansas  conference :  Bev.  H.  R.  Withers,  Rev.  S.  H.  Babcock,  Hon. 
W  W.  Floyd,  S.  K.  Stone,  esq. 

White  River  conference:  Rev.  J.  M.  Steel,  Rev.  G.  A.  Donnelly,  J. 
H.  McFerrin,  esq.,  J.  W.  Stayton,  esq. 

Little  Rock  conference:  Rev.  A.  Hunter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  0.  Heam, 
Col.  J.  L.'DeYampert,  Dr.  S.  E.  Cole. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  board  (January,  1873)  Hon.  Milton  Brown  was 
elected  president;  Drs.  Kelley  and  Green  were  reelected,  the  one  sec- 
retary and  the  other  treasurer,-  and  a  body  of  by-laws  was  adopted. 
Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  thesd  by-laws  will  detain  us: 
The  board  of  trust  should  meet  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
May;  the  president,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  executive  committee, 
might  call  special  meetings;  the  officers  of  the  board  should  be  elected 
annually;  an  executive  committee,  to  be  composed  of  the  president,  the 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  and  one  member  of  the  board  from  each  of  the  ' 

cooperating  conferences,  was  empowered  to  act  on  all  matters  ad  interim^ 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  board ;  each  cooperating  conference  was 
given  four  representatives  on  the  board,  as  already  set  forth. 

CONTROVERSY  BETWEEN  BISHOPS  PIERCE  AND  MCMTEIRE. 

In  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  following  the  Memphis  con- 
vention there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advo- 
cate a  series  of  letters  from  Bishops  Pierce  and  McTyeire — ^the  one 
assailing,  the  other  championing,  the  cause  of  the  university.  This 
battle  of  two  giants  no  doubt  reflected  a  controversy  that  was  raging 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  church.  Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
existing  church  colleges,  antipathy  to  the  special  training  of  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  a  sort  of  prejudice  against  higher  education  in 
general — these  gave  animus  to  the  opposition  to  the  university. 

Bishop  Pierce  would  have  objected  little  to  a  church  school  in  every 
city  and  in  every  circuit,  but  Bishop  McTyeire  thought  otherwise. 
<^  The  bane  of  our  educational  projects  heretofore  has  been  the  want 
of  concentration.'^ 

With  Bishop  Pierce  the  power  of  the  church  lay  in  a  pious  and  godly 
ministry,  were  they  lettered  or  unlettered.  "  The  best  preachers  I  ever 
heard  had  never  been  to  college  at  all— hardly  to  school.''  He  scouted 
learned  preaching  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  preparing  preachers  by 
lectures  and  library.  He  feared  that  they  would  be  lectured  and 
molded  until  all  individuality  was  gone.  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  every 
dollar  invested  in  a  theological  school  will  be  a  damage  to  Methodism. 
Had  I  a  million  I  would  not  give  a  dime  for  such  an  object.'^ 

Bishop  McTyeire  admitted  that  the  mission  of  the  church  primarily 
was  to  the  masses,  but  it  was  to  all  others  as  welL  People  were  not 
to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  they  became  wealthy  and  refined.    Southern 
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Mettxodism  had  no  represeutatiye  on  the  oommittee  appointed  to  revise 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Why!  One  reason  iras  becanae  it  bid 
BO  theological  schools  for  the  production  of  Biblical  echcdais. 

University  education,  said  Bishop  Pierce,  <<muBt  be  the  ontgiovth 
<rf  an  old,  dense,  rich  population."  ^<  High  culture  can  nev^r  be  general'^ 
The  common  people  can  never  reach  it  Bishop  McTyeire  replied  by 
admitting  that  high  culture  could  ^^  never  be  gi^ieraL'^  Bat  it  oogbt 
to  be  made  as  general  as  possible;  the  higher  forms  of  edueatkHUMUuk 
aod  control  the  lower. 

COOPBEATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OP  BISHOPS. 

And  thus  the  discussion  went  on  until  its  ftirther  continuation  ^ns 
rendered  a  waste  of  words  by  the  action  of  the  college  of  bishops,  May 
9,  1872,  consenting  to  locate  the  university  whenever  Uie  sam  d 
$500,000  should  be  pledged.  This  action  was  taken  conformably  to  the 
Memphis  resolutions  and  in  response  to  a  communication  from  theboJtfd 
of  trust.  The  bishops  were  very  fearful  of  damaging  "  existing  collegw 
and  universities,"  and  co^ld  enter  into  no  official  relations  with  Ccntnl 
University  that  would  <^  discriminate  between  it  and  any  and  every  othtf 
institution  of  the  church."  As  the  question  of  theological  schools  was 
"in  controversy"  among  their  people,  they  proposed  nothing  that  migbt 
"  be  construed  into  an  expression"  of  their  "  collective  opinion  on  the 
subject,"  and  stipulated  that  the  theological  department  should  beBuch 
as  would  be  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  general  conference  of 
1870.  Had  every  step  in  the  founding  of  Vanderbilt  University  beea 
taken  in  this  reluctant  half-hearted  way,  it  would  have  been  a  lonf 
time  a  founding. 

ATTEMPT  AND  FAILURE  TO  RAISE  8500,000. 

The  Memphis  convention  had  set  $500,000  as  the  amount  which  must 
be  secured  before  any  department  of  the  university  could  be  opencA 
But  the  raising  of  this  sum  was  found  to  be  an  impossible  task.  Bw 
now  when  wealth  and  prosperity  have  returned  to  the  South  with  an 
increase,  her  rich  men  do  few  great  and  generous  deeds  in  the  name  rf 
education.  Much  lefes  could  the  South  with  her  war  wounds  stiD 
unhealed  respond  to  an  appeal  that  presupposed  the  greatest  hedtt 
and  vigor.  Nevertheless  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trust,  with  the  help  of  four  agents  appointed  from  as  many  conferences, 
joined  shortly  after  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Young  as  secretary  and  financi^ 
agent  of  the  board,  undertook  to  raise  the  $500,000.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  agents  did  not  collect  enough  ca^h  to  pay  their  own  salaries. 
Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  given  towards  purchas- 
ing the  site,  mainly  by  citizens  of  Nashville,  was  the  only  consideraU® 
contribution  made.    This  was  of  Dr.  Young's  procuring. 
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As  often  befialls,  help  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  At  a  called 
meetiikg  March  26,  1S73,  Bishop  McTyeire  laid  before  the  board  of 
trust  the  following  communication : 

New  York,  M^irch  17, 187$. 
To  Bifllw^  H.  N.  McTyeire,  ofNa&koaUi: 

I  mako  tlie  ibllowiiig  offer  through  you  to  tho  corporation  known  as  the  Central 
University  of  the  Methodist  EpiACopal  Church,  South : 

First.  I  authorise  you  to  procure  suitable  groundB  not  lees  than  from  twenty  to 
fifty  acres  properly  located  for  tJie  erection  of  the  following  work. 

Second.  To  erect  tiiereon  euitable  buildings  for  the  uses  of  the  unirersity. 

^hird.  You  to  procure  plans  and  spedfieatUms  for  such  buildings  and  submit 
thean  to  me;  and  when  a^roved  tlie  money  iix  the  foregoing  objects  to  be  fumisbed 
by  me  as  it  is  needed. 

Fourth.  The  sum  included  in  the  foregoing  items,  together  with  the  '^  endowment 
fund"  And  the  ''library  fund,"  shall  not  be  less  in  tiie  aggregate  than  five  hun> 
dred  thousand  dollars;  and  these  last  two  funds  shall  be  furnished  to  the  corpora- 
tion so  soon  as  the  buildings  for  the  university  nre  completed  and  ready  to  be  used, 
The  foregoing  being  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

First.  That  yon  accept  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  trust,  receiving  therefor  a 
salary  oi  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  per  annum  and  the  use  of  a  dwelling-house, 
free  of  rent,  on  or  near  the  university  grounds. 

Second.  Upon  your  death  or  resignation  the  board  of  trust  shall  ^ect  a  preBi<1eut. 

Third.  To  check  hasty  and  injudicious  appropriations  of  measures,  the  president 
shall  liave  suthority,  whenever  he  objects  to  any  act  of  the  board,  to  signify  ]us 
objecrtioiis  in  writing  within  ten  days  after  its  enactment;  and  no  such  act  is  to  bo 
valid  unless  upon  reconsideration  it  be  passed  by  a  three- fourths  vote  of  the  board. 

Fourth.  The  amotint  set  apart  by  me  as  an  "endowment  fund"  shall  be  forever 
inviolate,  and  shall  be  kept  safEdy  invested,  and  the  interest  and  revenue  only  used 
in  carrying  on  the  university.  The  form  of  investment  which  I  prefer  and  in  which 
I  reserve  the  privilege  to  give  the  money  for  said  fund  is  in  seven  per  cent  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  New  York  Centr.il  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  to 
be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  and  to  be  transferable  only  upon  a 
special  vote  of  the  board  of  trust. 

Fifth.  The  university  is  to  be  located  in  or  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  VAin>ERBILT. 

How  Central  University  became  the  recipient  of  Commodore  Van-^ 
derbilf  s  bounty  is  told  in  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Garland, 
chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  Founder's  day,  May  27, 187G: 

In  February,  1873,  Bishop  McTyeire  spent,  by  invitation^  a  few  weeks  with  the 
family  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  New  York.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  the  bishop  had  married 
i^nsins  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  who  were  vory  intimate  with  each  other  in  their  glrl- 
lood,  and  thus  was  brought  about  an  intimate  relation  between  these  two  geutlo- 
nen.  The  bishop  had  from  the  first  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  foundiiag  of 
:ho  pro]>osed  institution,  but  this  visit  had  no  reference  thereto.  He  never  did  at 
my  time  solicit  aid  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  It  was  very  natural  that,  in  general  con- 
rcTsations  upon  the  condition  of  the  South  and  the  incidents  therein  transpiring, 
ih\B  enterprise,  so  important  to  the  church  and  so  dear  to  the  bishop's  heart,  should 
>o  mentioned.  Finallyi  just  before  the  bishoiw  departure,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  placed  in 
lis  hands  the  pax>er  proposing)  ujwn  certain  conditions,  to  give  the  sum  of  $500,000 
^  the  institutioa. 
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This  account  of  the  way  in  which  Commodore  Vanderbilt  came  to 
endow  Central  University  is  illuminated  and  supplementedby  Mr.  John 
T.  McTyeirtfs  relation  of  the  story  as  he  heard  it  told  by  his  fother,  the 
bishop: 

One  evening;  in  oonyersation  with  Bishop  McTyeire  abont  the  effects  of  the  ^rar 
upon  the  South  and  about  the  needs  of  that  section,  Commodore  Vanderbilt  expressed 
a  desire  to  do  something  for  the  South,  and  asked  the  bishop  to  mention  any  pUm 
he  might  have  in  mind  that  would  redound  to  its  good.  The  bishop  mentioned, 
among  other  things,  the  Central  University  project,  and  he  and  the  commodore  dis- 
cussed it  thoughtfully.  The  commodore  did  not  show  at  the  time  a  preference  for 
any  one  of  the  proposed  plans,  but  remarked  on  separating,  '^  I  shall  think  more  of 
what  you  have  said  and  refer  to  that  subject  again/'  The  next  evening  the  bishop 
found  on  the  center  table  in  his  bedroom  a  written  proposition  f^om  the  commodore 
designating  tho  university  idea  as  the  one  he  proposed  to  adopt  and  namijiglhe 
bishop  as  his  choice  for  the  head  of  the  institution.  ''  Later  in  the  evening  in  dis^ 
cussing  this  choice  the  conunodbre  playfully  remarked  that  if  it  was  a  railroad  or 
steamship  line  he  could  advise  from  experience  what  to  do,  but  as  it  was  a  universitj 
the  burden  would  have  to  fall  on  the  bishop's  shoulders.''  The  commodore  suggested 
that  the  bishop  resign  the  episcopacy  and  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  uni- 
versity, promising  him  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  with  a  house,  for  Ufe.  "This 
part  of  the  proposition  the  bishop  declined,  but  accepted  the  responsibOity  the 
undertaking  involved  and  fixed  his  salary  at  a  moderate  sum  and  immediately  pie- 
pared  himself  to  begin  the  work." 

The  board  of  trust  of  Central  University  accepted  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt,  and  in  token  of  their  gratitude,  without  any.  suggestion 
from  him,  sought  and  obtaioed  amendment  to  their  charter  changing 
the  name  of  Central  University  to  Vanderbilt  University.  In  com- 
pliance with  a  condition  of  the  gift,  Bishop  McTyeire  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  The  agents  of  the  board  were  requested  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  additional  half  million  of  endowment  We 
know  how  ftitile  were  their  efforts. 

The  board  of  trust  thought  it  best  to  use  only  the  interest  of  Mr. 
.  Vanderbilt's  donation  in  providiug  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment; 
maintaining  the  principal  intact  as  an  endowment  fund.  But  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt could  not  brook  the  delay  which  this  plan  would  have  rendered 
necessary.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  building  Vanderbilt  University 
was  entered  upon  forthwith.  The  bishop,  on  whom  devolved  the  sdec- 
tion  of  the  site,  located  the  university  "  on  that  parcel  of  groimd  situ- 
ated between  the  Hillsborough  Pike  and  the  extension  of  Broad  street 
and  known  as  the  Litton  or  Taylor  Hill,  adjoining  Boyd's  HilL"  The 
plat  was  an  oblong  square  containing  74  acres  of  land.  "  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  main  edifice  of  the  university  September  15, 1873,  and 
the  comer  stone  was  laid  April  28, 1874.^  In  October,  1875,  Vander- 
bilt University  was  dedicated  and  her  doors  thrown  open  to  students. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  intention  to  preserve  $300,000  of  to 
gift  inviolate  as  a  productive  fund;  But  as  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  proceeded,  this  fund  was  encroached 
upon  more  and  more.    It  was  seen  that  to  keep  it  intact  Mr.  Vander- 
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bilt  would  have  to  increase  his  bounty.  This  he  did.  In  March,  1874, 
he  added  $100,000  to  his  previous  donation.  As  the  work  went  on  he 
steadily  furnished  the  funds..  By  December  1,  1875,  he  had  given 
$360,000,  and  $32,831.46  were  still  necessary  to  clear  the  university 
of  debt,  paying  for  grounds,  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus,  and  for 
salaries  and  incidental  expenses  up  to  date.  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber he  wrote  President  McTyeire  to  draw  on  him  for  this  sum  as  soon 
as  the  items  could  be  paid  off,  and  transmitted  to  the  board  of  trust 
sixty  bonds  of  $5,000  each,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  of  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company  due  in  1903.  This  was  the 
endowment  fund.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  carried  out  his  original  intention 
of  making  it  $300,000,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  given  the  university 
$692,831.46  instead  of  $500,000. 

By  a  law  of  the  university  Founder's  Day  has  been  made  a  perpet- 
ual holiday,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  playing  of  music  and  the  ringing 
of  the  university  bell.  In  the  evening  the  founder's  medaJ  in  oratory 
is  contested  for.  The  first  celebration  of  Founder's  Day,*  and  the  only 
one  in  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  lifetime,  took  place  May  27, 1876,  the 
eighty-second  anniversary  of  the  commodore's  natal  day.  President 
McTyeire  made  a  very  happy  occasional  speech;  trustees,  faculties,  and 
students  telegraphed  their  greetings  to  the  founder  of  the  university, 
and  Chancellor  Garland  delivered  a  discourse  on  his  life  and  character 
and  his  benefactions  to  the  university. 

In  June,  1876,  Bishop  McTyeire  was  in  New  York  on  university 
business  and  visited  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  then  in  his  last  illness.  What 
happened  is  worth  telling  in  Bishop  McTyeire's  own  words: 

On  taking  leave  to  come  liome  be  [Mr.  Vanderbilt]  remarked  it  would  likely  be 
our  last  interview  in  tliis  world — be  bad  hoped  to  visit  us  here,  but  tbat  must  be 
given  up  now— sent  bis  regards  to  tbe  trustees  and  faculty  and  tbe  students ;  wished 
tbat  the  institution  migbt  prosper  and  do  good^  and,  still  bolding  my  band,  paused. 
''Could  you  not  put  off  leaving  for  one  day!'*  I  replied  tbat  no  urgent  matter 
required  me  to  keep  my  appointment  in  leaving  just  tben  if  bis  wisb  were  otberwise. 
"  My  purpose  bas  been  to  add  $300,000,  making  out  tbe  million.  I  bave  perfect  con- 
fidence in  my  son;  I  know  be  will  carry  out  my  wisbes;  but  there's  no  telling  wbat 
may  bappen  from  outside  to  delay  and  binder;  so  you  bad  better  take  it  along  with 
you.  If  you  will  defer  your  trip  till  to-morrow  we  can  bave  tbe  papers  fixed  up.'' 
That  was  tbe  only  time  tbe  subject  of  money  was  mentioned  during  a  visit  of  days. 

The  donation  was  in  7-per  cent  railway  bonds,  the  same  as  composed 
the  first  donation,  and  was  made  and  accepted  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  a  part  of  the  endowment  fund,  the  principal  to  be  kept  intact, 
the  interest  only  to  be  used. 

Cornelius  VanderbQt  died  January  4, 1877,  and  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  the  people  of  Nashville  and  Tennessee.  The  exercises  of  the  univer- 
sity were  suspended  and  faculties  and  students  passed  resolutions  of 
sorrow  and  gratitude.  Resolutions  were  passed  also  by  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  Nashville  citizens,  and  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee, 
then  in  session.    On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  January  7,  Bishop  Mc- 
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Tyeire  preached  a  memorial  sermon  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  nni* 
versity  chapeL 

When  Mr.  Yanderbilt  transmitted  the  endowment  fond  to  the  boafd 
of  trust  he  closed  his  letter  to  President  McTyeire  with  these  words: 

And  if  it  ^aU  throngh  its  influence  contribute  evea  in  the  smalleBt  degree  te 
strengthoning  ihe  ties  which  shoold  exist  between  all  geographical  secUons  of  oar 
common  country  I  shall  feel  that  it  has  accompliahod  cme  of  the  ol^j^cts  that  has  led 
me  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  ^ 

The  gift  did  not  fail  of  its  purpose.  ^^  The  act,  tini^y  and  delicately 
as  munificently  doue^  touched  men's  hearts.  It  had  no  conditions  that 
wounded  the  self-respect  or  questioned  the  patriotism  of  the  recipients 
The  effect  was  widely  healing  and  beneficent  as  against  any  sectional 
animosities  which  the  late  unhappy  years  had  tended  to  crei^;e.  A  dis- 
tinguished statesman  remarked,  <  Commodore  Yanderbilt  has  done  more 
for  reconstruction  than  the  Forty-second  Congress.' "  This  feeling  was 
prominent  in  the  speeches  made  at  the  citieens'  meeting  and  in  the 
general  assembly  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt's  death.  Said  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  former,  ^'  He  came  to  us  not  as  a  military  diief- 
tain  or  conqueror;  he  came  not  with  fire  and  sword,  desolating  our 
homes,  tearing  down  our  temples;  but,"  etc.  And  in  the  houseSpei^er 
Taliaferro  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  speeches  on  the  adoption  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  senate  and  house; 

With  one  stroke  of  the  hand  he  mbbed  oat  all  the  pacrty  lines  and  tilie  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  placed  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Tennessee  and  the  entize 
South  the  sum  of  $1,000,000.  We  see  no  statnee  erected  in  memory  of  Commodoie 
Yanderbilt,  but  there  aremonnments,  sach  as  stand  in  the  yicinity  of  Nashville,  which 
will  live  for  generations  to  come.  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  rosolntions  and  agree 
that  Tennessee  has  done  no  more  honor  to  Commodore  Yanderbilt  than  she  has  done 
to  herself. 

The  sentiment  has  been  most  beautifully  expressed  in  a  college  ^ong: 

And  when  the  time  shaU  come  again, 

Wlum  bitterness  shaU  ceas^ 

The  bloshing  South  to  the  N<»th  shaU  say, 

'Then  mayest  if  thon  wUt,' 

Hie  ring  for  that  bright  wedding  day 

Shall  be  our  Yanderbilt. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT.  OPENING  OF  THE  LAW  DEPABTMENT. 

As  was  related  in  the  history  of  the  UniYersity  of  NashYille,  Yandex 
bilt  UniYersity  acquired  a  medical  department  April  21, 1874,  by  adopt- 
ing the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Kash villa  The  medi* 
(^  department  was  thns  the  first  department  of  the  university  put  in 
operation,  although  the  law  department  was  nominally  in  existeoce 
for  a  year  before  tiie  biblical  and  academic  departments  were  ox>ened. 
On  the  29th  of  April,  1874,  the  board  of  trust  elected  the  followisc 
able  law  feculty:  William  F.  Cooper,  dean;  Ed  Baxter,  Jordan  Stokes^ 
Edward  H.  East,  Thomas  H,  Malone,  a  M.  Spofiford,  A.  O.  P.  Nfchotoo% 
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professors,  and  William  B.  Eeese,  junior  professor.  The  department 
was  to  liave  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House.  But  the  rooms  were  not  ready,  and  many  prospective 
students  thought  in  consequence  that  the  opening  of  the  school  would 
be  postponed  and  did  not  come  to  Nashville  at  all.  Some  who  came 
left,  but  four  remained,  and  to  thes3  Judge  Heese,  the  junior  professor, 
began  to  give  instruction.  The  dean  of  the  department  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trust  determined,  m  effect,  to  postpone  for  a  year 
the  openiog  of  the  law  school,  but  it  was  left  with  Judge  Eeese  and  his 
Xmpils  whether  they  should  continue  their  work.  They  decided  to  go 
on,  and  Judge  Beese  was, guaranteed  a  salary  of  $700.  The  judge  car- 
ried one  of  his  pupils  (William  V.  Sullivan,  of  Oxford,  Miss.)  to  gradu- 
ation. The  others  he  prepared  for  the  senior  course.  His  class  in- 
creased in  time  from  4  to  6. 

The  board  of  trust  now  determined  to  reorganize  the  law  school  on 
a  different  plan.  The  old  faculty  resigned,  and  May  25, 1875,  the  execu- 
tive committee  elected  Thomas  H.  Malone,  William  B.  Eeese,  and  Ed. 
Baxter  professors,  naming  Malone  dean.  The  law  department  of  Van- 
derbnt  University  was  leased  to  these  gentlemen  for  twenty-five  years 
from  May  27, 18755  the  lessees  engaging  to  maintain  a  law  school  equal 
to  the  other  law  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment were  as  follows :  The  university  to  provide  rooms  in  the  univer- 
sity building  J  the  law  faculty  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  tuition  fees  and 
to  be  guaranteed  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,000  each  for  the  first  three  years; 
the  university  to  publish  catalogues  of  the  law  department  annually, 
free  of  charge;  the  law  faculty  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  law 
department,  including  the  power  to  create,  abolish,  or  change  professor- 
ships, the  university  reserving  the  right  to  impeach  and  remove  pro- 
fessors for  just  and  sufficient  cause;  each  lessee  to  have  the  power  to 
appoint  his  successor  in  the  lease,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
other  lessees  and  of  the  university;  if  a  lessee  should  die  without 
appointing  his  successor,  his  personal  representatives  to  do  so,  subject 
to  confirmation  as  above;  law  students  to  be  subject  to  university  dis- 
cipline in  lite  manner  with  the  students  of  other  departments;  the 
university  to  appoint  one  of  the  lessees  dean  of  the  department,  he  to 
be  a  member  of  the  university  senate. 

In  the  announcement  for  1875-^70  the  law  faculty  outline  a  two-year 
course  of  study  and  present  their  ideas  on  legal  education  and  the 
methods  they  intend  to  follow.  They  can  not,  they  assert,  make  law- 
yers in  two  years,  neither  can  they  teach  the  rules  of  local  law  or  the 
special  branches  of  the  science.  Their  endeavor,  therefore,  will  be  to 
ground  their  pupils  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and  to  give  to 
their  minds  a  legal  trend  and  training.  Moot  courts,  assimilated  to  the 
procedure  of  actual  courts,  will  be  a  feature  of  the  instruction.  Nash- 
ville, with  the  State  library  open  to  students,  and  with  some  State  or 
Federal  court  always  in  session,  offers  superior  advantages  to  the  stu- 
dent of  law.  Digitized  by  ^OOglC 
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Tlie  professors  of  tlie  VanderbUt  law  facnlty  have  been  men  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law^  and  this  fact  necessarily  has  had  mnch  to 
do  with  shaping  the  character  of  the  school.  The  first  anonnc«r«it 
contaiDcd  a  passage  vindicating  and  even  commending  this  featme  to 
the  public: 

Every  member  of  the  facnlty  is  engaged  in  the  vigorons  practice  of  the  profeesion, 
which  they  by  no  means  propose  to  ibrego,  and  yet  they  have  pledged  themselreB 
to  each  other  and  now  assnre  the  friends  of  the  nniversity  that  whaterer  time  andla^ 
bor  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  success  within  the  compass  of  their  abili^ 
wiU  surely  be  given  to  the  law  school.  They  hope,  too,  that  coming  daily  to  their 
lectures,  fresh  and  heated  from  the  contests  of  the  bar,  they  may  be  able  to  impart 
to  the  study  of  the  law  a  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  inseparably  connected  with  the 
practice,  and  at  all  events  they  will  keep  prominently  before  the  student  the  live 
law  and  practical  questions  of  the  day. 

PREPARATIONS  FOB  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  AOADEHIO  AND  BIBLICAL 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  medical  and  law  departments  had  began  their  work,  but  the 
biblical  and  academic  departments,  the  latter  the  most  important  of 
all,  the  one  to  which  the  others  are  only  accessories,  were  not  yet 
organized.  Preparations,  however,  were  going  rapidly  forward.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trust  in  May,  1873,  Bishop  McTyeire  and 
Dr.  L.  0.  Garland  were  chosen  a  committee  and  charged  with  sundry 
important  duties  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  unive^ 
sity.  A  building  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  conjanction  with 
Bishop  McTyeire. 

January,  1874,  Bishop  McTyeire  presented  to  the  board  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Garland  as  the  rei)ort  of  the  committee  of  two  on  the  organizati^ 
of  the  university.  Dr.  Garland  advises  the  creation  of  four  chairs  in 
the  biblical  department,  eleven  in  the  department  of  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy,  seven  in  the  law  department,  and  eleven  in  the  medical 
department,  and  names  the  chairs  it  the  first  two  departments.  He 
favors  the  establishment  in  the  present  of  all  the  schools  that  the  uni- 
versity expects  ever  to  operate,  although  it  may  not  be  able  to  operate 
them  now.  A  high  ideal  must  be  set  up  as  the  goal  of  all  effort  Un- 
less this  is  done  people  will  believe  ttie  means  of  the  university  amply 
sufficient  to  attain  all  its  ends.  But,  seeing  some  of  its  wheels  idl^ 
men  of  wealth  will  be  prompted  to  furnish  the  motive  power.  Dr.  Gar- 
land recommends,  therefore,  that  where  the  university  can  not  afford 
to  hire  a  professor  it  employ  instead  a  ^^  teacher^  at  a  lower  salary. 
And,  too,  the  work  of  some  schools  may  be  distributed  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  schools.  He  urges  that  the  public  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  character  of  the  institution.  It  must  be  a  university  de 
facto  as  well  as  dejure. 

The  board  of  trust  at  this  time  determined  the  salaries  and  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  professors.  Full  professors  were  to  receive  the  use  of  a 
dwelling  and  $2,600  a  year;  adjunct  professors  were  to  receive  $1,600 a 
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j^ear.^  The  salary  of  the  chancellor  was  fixed  at  that  of  a  full  profes- 
sor, with  $500  additional.  These  salaries  were  not  always  given,  much 
depending  on  the  amount  of  work  attached  to  the  chair  aud  on  the 
Bxx)erience,  reputation,  and  ability  of  the  professor. 

Plenty  of  time  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  men  for  the  various 
chairs.  Some  upon  whom  the  choice  fell  declined  and  others  had  to  be 
round.  The  first  appointments  were  made  nearly  two  years,  the  last  one 
ess  than  a  month,  before  the  opening  of  the  university.  The  faculties 
>f  the  academic  and  the  biblical  departments  finally  stood  : 
Dandon  C.  Garland,  ll.  d..  Chancellor. 


ACADEMIC  DEPABTMEKT. 

• 

Ll.  O.  Garland,  ll.  d..  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

S^athauiel  T.  Lupton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

!kiilton  W.  Humphreys,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

B.  W.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin. 

Edward  8.  Joynes,  A.  m..  Professor  of  Modern  Languages^  including 
Unglish. 

Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Criti- 
cism. 

Tames  M.  Saflford,  M.  d.,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy^  Botany^  and 
Economical  Oeology. 

^exander  Winchell,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Historical  and 
Dynamical  Oeology. 

William  Le  Boy  Broun,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  0.  Granbery,  A.  m.,  d.  d..  Acting  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  ••,.». 

BIBLICAL  I)EPABTME2n'. 

r.  O.  Summers,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 
A..  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Tlieology. 
Tohn  0.  Granbery,  d.  d.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology. 

The  Vanderbilt  profited  by  the  experience  and  example  of  older  insti- 
tutions. Her  professors  were  drawn  from  their  faculties  and  her  cur- 
riculum was  made  out  only  after  a  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
bheir  curricula.  President  McTyeire  visited  in  person  TJniou  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  the  University  of  Virginia,  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Syracuse. 
The  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  were  obtained  in  Europe,  direct 
rom  the  best  manufacturers — not  through  agents,  but  by  the  persoual 
election  of  the  professors  of  physics  and  chemistry,  Profs.  Garland 
^nd  Lupton  going  abroad  for  the  purpose.  Prof.  Lupton  had  been  a 
>upil  of  Bunsen  at  Heidelberg.  He  now  visited  some  of  the  finest 
aboratories  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.    His  purchases  were 

'  I  Since  1879  the  guaranteed  salary  of  a  professor  has  heen  only  $2,000.  However, 
he  tuition  fees,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  divided  jwo  rata  among  the  professors.  Ad- 
unct  professors  usuaUy  receive  the  use  of  rooms  in  Wesley  Hall. 
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made  chiefly  in  Paris,  London,  Darmstadt,  Pfortzheim,  Heidelberg, 
Bonn,  and  Cologne.  Dr.  Oarland^s  purchases  were  made  t<m.  Puis 
and  London  firms.  In  the  school  of  natural  history  xmd  geology  tbe 
museum  and  cabinets  contained  several  thousand  specimens,  somepor- 
chased  abroad,  others  donated,  and  many  belonging  to  the  private  col- 
lection of  Pro£  SajOford.  Ward's  complete  series  of  casts  was  boa^t 
for  the  schooL 

When  the  university  was  dedicated  there  were  standing  on  tiie 
campus  eight  professors'  houses  recently  ccmstructed;  Wedey  HaO 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  divinity  students;  the  main  university, 
buildiug^  the  observatory,  unfinished  5  and  a  number  of  other  struc- 
tures devoted  to  various  purposes. 

DEDICATION  AND  INAUaUBATION  OP  THE  UNTVEBSITT. 

The  dedication  and  inauguration  exercises  of  Yand^rbilt  UuivOTity 
took  place  Sunday  and  Monday,  October  3  and  4, 1875.  On  the  fiisl 
day,  morning  and  afternoon,  a  sermon  each  was  preached  by  Bisboffi 
Daggett  and  Wightman;  by  the  former  on  "The  Dynamics  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  Its  System  of  Moral  Forces;"  by  the  latter  on  "Christ  tie 
Center  and  Bond  of  the  Universe  j"  and  a  dedication  hymn  and  a  dedi 
cation  ode  were  sung«  On  Monday  morning,  in  tiie  univi^rsity  chapd 
a  ftdl-length  portrait  of  Commodore  Vauderbilt  was  unv^edL  Govtf- 
nor  Porter  then  spoke  briefly,  welcoming  tiie  university  to  Toinessee, 
after  which  Ecv.  Charles  F.  Deems,  d.  d.,  delivered  an  address  on  to 
"Eelations  of  the  University  to  Beligion.''  Near  the  close  of  l^ 
address  he  took  firom  the  desk  an  envelope^  opened  it,  and  read  thefi^ 

lowing  telegram: 

New  York,  October^ 
To  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems: 

Peace  and  good  wiU  to  men. 

C.  VANDMBttT. 

Dr.  Deems  was  followed  by  Eev.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  d.,  latdy  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Georgia,  now  professor  in  VanderbiK 
University,  on  the  "Relations  of  the  University  to  General  Education.^ 
Next  came  the  installation  of  the  faculties.  President  McTyeire  ad- 
dressed them  shortly  and  delivered  to  Chancellor  Garland  the  keys  d 
the  university.  The  chancellor  responded  briefly.  A  part  of  the  inau- 
guration ode,  composed  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  was  then  sunfr 
After  the  reading  of  another  telegram  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt  invoking 
on  the  institution  the  blessing  of  "  the  Great  Governor  of  all  tbingS)' 
the  exercises  came  to  an  end. 

SCHEME  OF  STUDIES  AND  DEGBEES. 

A  university  pure  and  simple,  receiving  only  college  graduates  and 
beginning  where  the  college  leaves  off,  would  not  have  met  l^e  van^ 
of  the  people  and  would  have  had  little  material  on  which  to  iroA 
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A  compromise  was  effected  and  a  camculum  made  oat  that  overlapped 
the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a  college  coarse  and  extended  two  years 
into  a  university  course.  First  and  second  college,  first  and  second 
university  the  years  were  called.  The  assumption  that  the  Vanderbilt 
curriculum  was  two  years  higher  than  the  curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
Southern  cdl^e,  though  an  overstatement  perhaps,  was  not  yet  with- 
out its  basis  of  truth.  Some  studies  extended  through  the  college 
course  and  through  the  first  year  of  the  university  course,  others  ran 
the  whole  length  of  both  courses,  while  still  others  belonged  av holly  to 
the  university  course.  The  following  schedule,  showing  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  assigned  to  the  different  classes  in  each  school,  will 
make  the  matter  clear: 


pi! 


Studies. 


College  coarse. 


First  year. 


Second 
year. 


University  coox^Ok 


First  year. 


Second, 
year. 


Latin 

Greek 

{French 
German 
English 

History,  philosophy,  and  criticism  . 

Moral  philosophy 

Mathematics 

Appliedluatliematics 

Physics  and  astronomy 

Chemistiy 

Geology  and  mineralogy 


The  class  system,  by  which  all  who  enter  college  together  pursue 
the  same  studies  at  the  same  time  and  are  carried  to  graduation  to- 
gether, notwithstanding  diversities  of  taste  and  differences  of  capacity, 
tras  discarded  and  the  school  system  adopted.  A  student  took  up 
ifrhatever  branches  he  pleased  in  whatever  order  he  pleased,  provided 
ilways  that  ho  was  prepared  to  enter  ujwn  the  studies  of  his  choice. 
Be  might,  if  he  fancied,  begin  with  moral  philosophy  and  end  with 
Bnglish.  The  system  was  in  fact  one  form  of  the  elective  system.  If 
I  man  did  not  care  for  a  degree,  the  widest  possible  latitude  was 
illowed;  the  only  condition  being  that  a  reasonably  lar^^c  amount  of 
sv^ork  must  be  taken.  But  to  applicants  for  degrees  all  discretion  was 
lenied,  except  as  regarded  the  order  in  which  studies  might  be  pur- 
med.  And  subsequently  this  discretion  was  refused  for  the  first  two 
rears  of  the  baccalaureate  courses.  The  completion  or  tho  part  com- 
pletion of  certain  schools  was  required.  Four  years,  it  was  thought, 
^ere  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  baccalaureate  degiees  and  five 
rears  for  that  of  the  master's  degree.  The  degrees  offered  were — Aca- 
lemic:  Bachelor  of  philosophy  (B.  P.);  bachelor  of  science  (B.  S.); 
bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.),  and  master  of  arts  (M.  A.).    Professional: 
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Civil  engineer  (0.  B.)^  bachelor  of  laws  (B.  L.),  and  doctor  of  medicme 
(M.  D.).  The  university  degrees  of  mining  engineer  (M.  E.)  and  d(K5- 
tor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  were  added  the  second  year  and  later  on 
professional  degrees  in  theology,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy.  Below  are 
given  the  requirements  for  degrees  according  to  the  register  of  1876. 
Few  changes  were  made  in  them  until  1887,  when  the  whole  scheme  of 
studies  and  degrees  was  swept  away.  These  requirements  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  schedule  of  hours  on  page  123. 

BACHELOR  OP  PmLOSOPHY  (B,  P.). 

Required:  Proficiency  [i.  e,,  60  per  cent]  in  coUege  course  of  English,  modem  Im- 
guageSy  mathematics,  history;  and  in  first  year  (university),  history,  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  and  geology;  and  in  first  and  second  year  (oniYersity),  monl 
philosophy. 

The  coUege  course  of  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  modem  language. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (B.  A.). 

Required :  Proficiency  in  college  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  mathematics,  and 
history;  in  first  year  (university),  Latin,  Greek,  history,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  geology ;  and  in  first  and  second  year  (university),  moral  philosophy,  physics, 
and  astronomy. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (B.  S.). 

Required:  Proficiency  in  college  course  of  mathematics,  modem  languages  aod 
English ;  in  first  year  (university),  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy ;  and  in  M 
and  second  year  (university),  physics  and  astronomy,  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
and  geology. 

The  college  course  of  Latin  may  be  substituted  for  one  modem  language. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.  A.). 

To  obtain  this  degree  the  candidate  must  be  a  graduate  [t.  e,,  must  have  completed 
the  course,  and  that  with  a  grade  of  80  per  cent]  in  eight  of  the  foUowing  subjects 
and  proficient  in  aU:  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Greek,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  English,  {5)eo» 
modem  language,  (6)  history,  (7)  physics,  and  astronomy,  (8)  chemistry,  (9)  nwrtl 
philosophy,  (10)  natural  history  and  geology. 

The  college  course  in  two  modern  languages  may  be  substituted  for  the  entire 
course  in  one.  / 

CIVIL  ENQIKEBR  (C.  B.). 

Required :  Proficiency  in  college  course  of  English  and  modem  languages,  and 
graduation  in  pure  mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  natural  history  and  geol- 
ogy, and  chemistry ;  and  in  addition  the  special  course  prescribed  in  the  school  of 
engineering. 

MIXING  ENGINEER  (M.  E.). 

This  degree  required  a  year's  study  in  addition  to  the  work  done  for 
C.  E.,  mostly  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  of  lU** 
ural  history  and  geology.  As  for  the  other  degrees,  so  for  this,  a  can- 
didate must  prepare  an  essay,  an  oration,  or  a  thesis.  j 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.). 

This  degree  was  offered  to  baccalaureate  graduates  who  for  not  less 
than  two  years  after  graduation  should  pursue  any  group  of  studies  in 
a  given  collection  of  five  groups,  and  who  should  stand  the  required 
examinations  and  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

SUBCOLLEGIATE   CLASSES. 

The  applicants  for  admission  to  the  university  during  the  earlier 
years  of  its  history  were  many  of  them  wofdlly  unprepared.  Chan- 
cellor Garland  declared  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  that  had  the  rules 
been  strictly  enforced  fdlly  two-thirds  of  the  applicants  would  have 
been  rejected.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  Vanderbilt  had  hoped  to 
be  a  university,  and  yet  the  young  men  who  came  to  her  were  not  fitted 
for  her  lowest  college  classes.  She  was  confronting  a  condition  with 
which  she  had  to  deal;  there  was  no  evading  it.  The  opening  of  a 
grammar  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  university  had  been  an- 
nounced. This  was  not  done,  but  "  subclasses,"  taught  by  instructors 
and  fellows  and  even  professors,  were  established  instead.  These 
classes  stood  in  close  relations  to  the  college  classes,  were  in  fact  merely 
accessory  thereto,  and  could  easily  be  abohshed  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  them. 

CREATION  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

June  10,  1879,  Vanderbilt  University  added  to  her  other  depart- 
ments a  dental  department  by  contract  with  a  niunber  of  gentlemen 
who  became  the  faculty  of  the  new  department.    These  gentlemen, 
with  their  respective  chairs,  were:  William  H.  Morgan,  m,  d.,  d.d.  s., 
dean,  clinical  dentistry  and  dental  pathology;  James  G.Eoss,  D.  D.  s.,  op- 
erative dentistry  and  dental  hygiene}  Eobert  B.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  D.  d.  s., 
mechanical  and  corrective  dentistry;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  M.  D.,  ma- 
teria medica  and  special  therapeutics;  John  R.  Buist,  M.  D.,  oral  sur- 
gery and  surgical  pathology;  David  E.  Stubblefield,  m.  d.,  anatomy 
and  physiology;  Kathaniel  T.  Lupton,  ll.  d.,  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  Robert  W.  Steger,  M.  d.,  chemistry  and  microscopy. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  faculty  were  to  provide  rooms  for 
the  department  at  their  owa  expense,  the  university  appropriating 
81,000  towards  equipment.  Tuition  fees  should  go  to  the  professors  in 
ftill  compensation  for  their  services;  while  matriculation  fees  were  set 
apart  for  expenditure  on  library  and  apparatus.  Judging  from  the 
complaints  made  to  the  board  of  trust,  the  dental  faculty  did  not  find 
tlieir  contract  profitable.  In  1889  the  department  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  the  just  constructed  law  and  dental  buildiug  on  Cherry 
street.  The  university  charged  for  these  new  quarters  $1,200  a  year, 
and  required  the  faculty  to  hire  their  own  janitor  and  do  their  own  light- 
ing   and  heating.    The  building  was  erected  with  endowment  fimdfl,         t 
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and  tbe  uuiverhity  authorities  claimed  that  the  rooms  co 
to  the  dental  department  free  of  rent  without  pervert  in 
of  those  funds.  Moreover,  by  the  original  conta^act  the 
had  agreed  to  provide  rooms  itself.  The  faculty  demur 
quirements  of  the  university  and  the  disagreement  grew 
a  eompromiwse  was  made  and  the  threatened  rupture  of  reh 
The  original  contract,  however,  was  modified  little  ai 
faculty  still  complain  of  its  provisions. 

The  dental  department  occupies  four  stories  in  the  rear  € 
nificent  law  and  dental  building.  The  extensive  museum 
department  and  the  privileges  of  lectures  in  any  deps 
university  are  open  to  students.  Patients  in  abundance 
Last  year  nearly  five  thousand  operations  were  performe 
iug.  The  regular  course  begins  October  1  and  contiB 
fourth  Wednesday  in  February.  It  is  preceded  by  i 
course  in  September.  The  Tanderbilfc  School  of  Dentist 
the  requirements  for  graduation  of  the  National  Associal 
Faculties.  Heretofore  attendance  on  only  two  full  cou 
necessary,  but  beginning  with  lS0I-'92  three  courses  wi 
The  fees  for  a  course  are  nearly  covered  by  $115, 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows:  Henr 
M,  D.,  D.  B.  s,,  dean,  professor  of  operative  dentistry  and  d< 
James  C.  Ross,  B,  d.  s.,  emeritus  professor  of  operative 
dental  hygiene ;  Williani  H.  Morgan,  M.  D.,  B.  B.  &.,  profes 
dentistry  and  dental  pathology 5  Robert  R.  Freeman, 
professor  of  mechanic  aland  corrective  dentistry;  Thoma: 
M,  B.,  i)rofessorof*materiamedica  and  special  therapeutics 
blcfield,  A.  M.,  K.  B,,  B.  B.  s,,  profcssor  of  chemistry  am 
Ambrose  Morrison,  m.  b.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physic 
H.  Menees,  m,  b.,  professor  of  aural  surgery,  histology,  ai 
Demonstrators:  A.  P.  Johnstone,  B.  B.  s.,  demonstrate] 
and  mechanical  dentistry;  S.  S.  Crockett,  m.  b.,  dei 
anatomy. 

The  matriculation  books  of  the  department  show  a  ra] 
attendance.  From  the  beginning  in  1879-'80  till  now  the 
mcnt  has  been  15,  20,  33,  27,  28,  55,  76,  80,  76,  96,  100, 1^ 
number  of  graduates  has  been  277. 

CREATION   AND   lUSTOKY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PI 

The  Yauderbilt  School  of  Pharmacy  dates  back  to  anagi 
April  16,  1870,  between  the  university  and  Drs,  Tliomas 
and  William  G.  Ewing,  Drs.  Atchison  and  Ewing  engagi 
one  the  chair  of  materia  medica  and  toxicology,  the  othe 
the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy;  while  the  univen 
furnish  professors  for  the  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  botai 
alogy.    The  annual  sessions  of  the  school  were  to  be  fi 
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eiigth,  asuJi  a  tuitiooi  fee  of  $50  was  to  be  charge,  of  which  one-fourth 
ilioold  go  to  PrQ£  Atchiaon  and  o&e-£oart^  to  Pro£  Ewing.  If  either 
mrty  should  decide  to  withdraw  fcom  the  iirrangementy  five  nioiiths' 
lotice  was  to  be  given  the  other  party.  The  arrangement  continued 
n  force  nntil  1888»  liistraiction  in  chemistry  and  in  natural  hi&tory 
irikl  geology  was  ^ven  by  the  professors  and  instructors  in  those  schools 
>f  the  academic  departm^it.  In  1884  Dr.  Atchison  retired  from  the 
faculty;  Dr«  Ewing  took  his  place  and  Dr,  J.*C.  Wharton  was  deited 
bo  the  tdiair  vacated  by  Dr.  Ewing« 

To  obtain  the  degree  graduate  in  pharmacy  (ph.  g.)  required  attend- 
ance upon  two  full  courses  of  lectures  and  a  thesis  on  some  subject  in 
maiteria  medica,  dti^^nistxy,  |^3,armacy,  or  Bome  branchofscieiace  imme- 
diately ocHmected  therewith.  A  very  important  oonditiwi  of  gradimr 
tk«  was  added  in  1886,  nam^y,  that  a  stad^^t  must  have  four  y(  ars' 
practical  expadence  in  a  drugstore,  including  the  time  spent  in  attend- 
Euiee  upon  iectnres  and  in  laboratory  w^rk.  If  the  candidate  had  not 
bad  the  i^uisite  exp^ience,  a  certificate,  'exchangeable  for  a  diploma 
when  the  xequirement  Bhould  have  be^i  met,  was  to  be  given  him. 

Prior  to  1888  there  were  no  entrance  examinations  to  the  pharmaceu- 
icsd  department,  and  the  students  were  not  on  tlie  whole  the  equal  of 
:ko  lu^adeflsic  students  in  point  of  intelligence  and  previous  educaliou. 

The  department  required  of  them  no  educational  qualificatioiiB  ibr 
djuisi^n,  and  added  nothing  to  their  educational  quallications  beyond 
,  certain  amount  of  professional  knowledge.  In  order  to  elevate  the 
.Uaracter  of  the  department  by  increasing  as  well  the  general  mental 
ts  the  professicmal  excellence  of  its  graduates,  the  changes  of  1888 
rere  introduced.  These  changes  consisted  in  the  institution  of  ^itrauce 
examinations;  the  addition  to  the  course  of  elementary  French  or 
jersaan,  Latin,  and  phy^cs;  the  lengthening  of  the  session  from  five 
nonths  to  nloe  months;  the  abolition  of  the  rule  requiring  a  thesis  of 
I  candidate  for  gradnation;  and  the  creation  of  a  post-graduate  degree 
naster  of  pharmacy  (ph.  m.). 

These  innovations  were  a  radical  departure  from  the  policy  and 
sraetiee  of  most  professional  schools,  and  the  department  lost  patron- 
ige.  Latin,  French,  and  German  were  dropped  from  the  course  in 
L889,  and  English  substituted.  In  a  year  this  went  the  way  of  the 
ythers,  and  only  physics  was  left  of  the  staidies  added  to  the  course 
wo  years  before.  But  the  entrance  examinations  in  English,  history, 
trithmetic,  and  geography,  and  the  nine  months'  sessions  were  retained. 
u  1890  Profs.  Ewing  and  Wharton  resigned,  and  E.  A.  Euddimau, 
'BL  M.J  was  elected  instructor  in  materia  mcdica  and  pharmacy^  his 
vhoie  time  to  be  given  to  the  university.  The  attendance  of  students 
rem  the  establishment  of  the  department  in  1879  until  1891,  inclusive, 
las  been,  for  the  various  years  in  their  order,  12, 17,  23,  20,  25,  26,  39, 
to,  44,  28,  15,  22.  The  number  of  graduates,  including  those  who  have 
received  certificates  exchangeable  Ibr  diplomas,  has  been  95. 
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The 'department  of  pharmacy  is  correlated  with  the  academic  sohook 
of  chemistry,  and  of  natural  history  and  geology.  The  latter  is  domi- 
ciled in  science  hall;  the  former,  together  with  the  pharmacy  depart- 
ment, occupies  the  whole  of  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  "Wliere 
possible,  time  and  labor  are  saved  by  combining  the  work  of  the  two 
schools  and  of  the  department.  The  best  advantages  the  university 
affords  in  the  way  of  scientific  laboratories  and  apparatus  are  tliu 
enjoyed  by  the  students  of  pharmacy,  and  many  of  the  graduates  are 
ranking  high  as  practical  pharmacists  and  manufacturing  chemists. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPAETMENT   SINCE  1874. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kashville  (since  1874  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  University)  have  been  folly  treated 
in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Fashville.  Only  a  few  words  need 
be  said  of  its  later  history.  The  faculty,  desiring  to  build  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  medical  college,  secured  from  the  University  of 
Nashville  an  extension  of  their  lease  until  1905.  A  building  with  a 
capacity  of  250  patients  was  erected  in  1875  immediately  adjoining  to 
college  building.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged,  remodeled,  and  refitted. 
Its  clinical  facilities  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  medical 
faculty.  Not  far  from  the  college  is  the  City  Charity  Hospital,  tie 
privileges  of  whose  wards  and  lecture  rooms  are  accorded  the  faculty. 
The  regular  course  of  instruction  is  five  months  in  length,  beginning 
about  the  1st  of  October  and  ending  about  the  Ist  of  March.  A  pre- 
liminary course  is  given  in  September.  Candidates  for  graduatioii 
must  have  attended  two  ftiU  courses  of  lectures,  and  have  studied  medi- 
cine three  years  under  a  regular  practitioner,  including  the  time  spent 
at  the  college.  The  faculty  have  under  consideration  a  graded  scheme 
of  studies,  covering  three  instead  of  two  courses  of  five  months  each. 
The  necessary  fees  for  a  full  course  are  $115.  Ill  1875  the  composition 
of  the  faculty  was  as  follows:  Thomas  Menees,  M.  d.,  dean,  professor 
of  obstetrics  5  James  M.  Safford,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry;  PaulF. 
Eves,  M.  D.,  professor  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery;  William  T. 
Briggs,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery; 
Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  rf 
medicine;  William  L.  Kichol,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  diseases  of  womc^ 
and  children  and  of  clinical  medicine;  Van  S»  Lindsley,  M.  n.,  profes- 
sor of  physiology;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics;  Thomas  O.  Summers,  jr.,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  histology;  John  H.  Callender,  M.  D.,  professor  of  psycho- 
logical medicine;  Charles  S.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

In  1891  the  faculty  stood  thus : 
Thomas  Menees,  M.  d.,  DeaUj  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
William  T.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Medicine  and  6^ 
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William  L.  Nichol,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  CHn- 
ical  Medicine. 

John  H.  Callender,M.  d.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology. 

James  M.  Safford,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  A,  Atchison,  M.  d.,  Professor  of  Oeneral  and  Special  Therapeu- 
tics and  State  Medicine, 

Charleff  S.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Operative 
Surgery. 

Orville  H.  Menees,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

George  C.  Savage,  u.  d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

William  G.  Ewing,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Richard  Donglas,  M.  d.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Clinical 
Gynecology. 

Charles  L.  Eves,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Ambrose  Morrison,  m.  d.,  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Physiology. 

Odelle  Weaver,  m.  d.,  Assistant  Demonstrator.  * 

Larkin  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology^  Pathology^  and  Micros- 
copy. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  M,  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

George  H.  Price,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  this  department  of  the  university  be- 
tween 1876  and  1891^  has  been  for  the  years  in  their  order,  115, 171, 
192,  226,  239,  308, 281,  203,  202,  203,  211,  210,  201,  231,  279,  249.  The 
number  of  graduates  has  been  1,513  (1875-1891). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  SINCE  1875. 

The  law  department  had  25  students  in  1875-76.  The  following 
figures  show  the  annual  enrollment  since  that  year:  26,  31, 39,  44,  53, 
35,  37,  28, 35,  28, 34, 27,  37,  50,  44.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
altogether  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  guaranty  of 
$1,000  a  year  to  each  of  the  professors  for  three  years  cost  the  univer- 
sity something  over  $3,000.  The  original  faculty  remained  unchanged 
until  1882,  when  Prof.  Malone  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  as  emeritus  professor  to  be  dean  of  the  faculty.  His 
place  as  teaching  professor  was  taken  by  William  A.  Milliken.  In  1887 
Prof.  Milliken  resigned  and  Chancellor  Andrew  Allison,  of  the  Nash- 
ville chancery  division,  assumed  the  chair.  In  1890  he  gave  way  to 
Prof.  Malone,  who,  restored  to  health,  now  resumed  his  duties,  and  the 
original  faculty  was  again  seated  on  the  pedagogic  throne.  Corpora- 
tion law,  once  attached  to  Prof.  Baxter's  chair,  is  now  taught  by  Prof. 
Malone.  The  moot  court  feature  is  very  prominent  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Law  School.  Prof.  Baxter  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  this  work.  The 
three  professorships  are:  Equity  jurisprudence,  corporation,  and  com- 
mon law.  Prof.  Malone  J  commercial,  statute,  and  constitutional  law, 

'  The  author  was  unablo  to  ascertain  the  attendance  for  1874-75. 
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Prof.  Eeese  ;*  and  the  law  of  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice,  Prof.  Bix- 
ter.  Wilbur  F.  Barclay  is  librarian,  secretary  of  the  faenlty,  and  assist- 
ant to  Prot  Baxter. 

The  quarters  of  the  law  department  continued  to  be  in  Uaiyorsity 
Hall,  on  the  campus,  until  1889,  when  tiiey  were  dianged  to  the  new 
law  and  dental  building  on  Cherry  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  change  brings  the  department  nearer  the  courts  and  the  lihrariei) 
while  students  may  still. enjoy  many  of  the  advantages  of  theumTer- 
sity — the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  literary  societies.  Kotwitb- 
standing,  the  removal  necessarily  tends  to  divorce  the  law  departmeat 
from  the  departments  on  the  campus. 

The  law  Hilary,  oonaistiiig  of  6>000  TolnmeB,  ooataina  the  private  Ubnmfli«f  tki 
late  Francis  B.  Fogg  (kindly  donated  by  Godfrey  M.  Fogg,  esq.);  those  of  ?Kk 
Beese  and  Baxter,  the  large  library  uf  the  KashviUe  Bar  Association,  and  the  spko^ 
collection  of  Hon.  William  F.  Cooper,  now  of  Boston,  Mass.  These  books  wen 
selected  with  very  great  care  by  Jndge  Cooper  daring  his  long  and  honorable  ett«tf 
at  tha  bar,  as  chancellor  of  the  l^TaahviUe  ohancery  divinon^and  am  one  of  the  jndgM 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  and  cover  the  whole  Uteratore  of  equity  jw 
prudence  and  practice.  The  library  also  contains  a  nomber  of  valuable  voliutfi 
contributed  by  other  friends  of  the  uniyersity,  besides  a  carefuUy  chosen  line  of  ti>> 
best  elementary  works,  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  Jndgee  Cooper  ao^ 
East  and  the  professors  and  librarian  of  the  law  school.  Additions  ai»  coDBteotir 
being  made,  including  the  reports  of  all  the  States  and  of  England,  as  they  iatf 
from  the  press. 

The  work  of  the  law  school  is  comprised  in  two  courses,  a  junior  and 
a  senior  course,  but  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  so  arranged  fliat 
the  courses  can  both  be  carried  on  at  once.  As  it  is  not  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  carry  on  both  courses  at 
once,  a  half,  perhaps  more,  of  the  students  take  them  in  one  year. 
Quite  recently  three  senior  scholarships  covering  the  cost  of  toition 
for  one  year  ($100)  have  been  founded  to  induce  students  to  defote 
two  years  to  the  courses.  They  are  awarded  to  the  three  stodents 
making  the  highest  grades  in  the  junior  course.  The  holders  of  th« 
scholarships  act  in  rotation  as  clerks  of  the  moot  court.  The  attend- 
ants upon  law  lectures  api>ear  to  number  more  alumni  of  the  academic 
department  than  formerly  and  the  character  of  the  graduates  seems  to 
be  improving  in  consequence. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  BIBLICJLL  BBPASTafBHT. 

Wesley  Hall,  the  h(»ne  of  ihe  biUical  department,  was  built  in  18^ 
out  of  the  $150,000  donated  by  WiUiam  H.  Vanderbilt  the  preYJoas 
year.  The  old  home  of  the  departm«it  was  also  called  WeUey  Ball' 
Wesley  Hall  is  five  stories  high,  including  the  bas«nent>  a  brick  wift 
cut-stone  trimmings. 

The  form  of  the  huilding  is  sneh  as  to  give  the  greatest  amo«nt  of  qmmo  witb  tb« 
maximnm  degree  of  exterior  illumination,  heing  that  of  two  parallel  tnoBvene  6«^ 

'  Prof.  Reese  died  Octoher  24, 1891.  R.  McPhail  Smith  has  heen  appointed  to  bis 
ohair  ad  interim. 
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ticms,  104  by  40  feet  and  130  by  35  feet,  reepeotlYely,  canuectcd  by  a  longitadinal  see- 
tion  110  by  50  feet. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  kitchen^  dining  room^  storage  rooms, 
etc ;  the  other  floors  by  library,  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  and  living  rooms^ 
The  largest  and  best  appointed  living  rooms  are  held  by  professors,  »id 
some  rooms  are  occupied  by  fellows  and  instructors.  For  several  years, 
when  the  deparljnent  was  not  so  full  as  it  is  now,  students  belcxiging 
to  departments  other  than  the  biblical  lived  in  Wesley  Hall,  but  their 
{uresence  tending  to  disorderliness,  aa  was  thought,  the  privilege  was 
withdrawn.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  table,  chairs,  wash  stand, 
bedstead,  mattress,  and  blankets.  Other  articles  are  provided  by  the 
student  himseUl  The  messing  system  obtaips,  whereby  board  is  brought 
down  to  $9  or  $10  a  m^mth,  or  even  lower.  As  biblical  students  pay  no 
tuition  fee,  but  only  library  and  matriculation  fees  ($15),  necessary 
expenses  are  small. 

Not  till  1885  did  the  biblical  department  require  of  applicants  for 
admission  any  literary  or  educational  qualification.  The  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  was  deemed  qualification  enough.  The  academic  depart- 
ment was  open  to  biblical  students,  but  tiiey  seem  not  to  have  received 
the  proper  encouragement  to  enter  it  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education.  Dr.  Summers,  dean  of  the  department,  was  appar- 
entiy  oblivious  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  policy  and  upheld  it 
steadily,  although  in  his  r^>ort  to  the  board  of  trust  in  1881  he  was 
fbreed  to  admit  that  it  might  be  well  if  the  efaurch  authorities  would 
give  their  young  men  an  academic  training  before  sending  them  to  the 
biblical  department  of  the  Yanderbilt.  Many  took  up  the  study  oi 
tiieology,  one  of  the  most  subtic  and  abstruse  of  sciences,  who  did  not 
possess  a  common-school  education.  Some,  very  naturally,  could  uot 
progress  at  all  and  had  to  leave  the  university.  Others  struggled 
through  and  then  perhaps  ent^ed  the  subcoUegiate  classes  of  the 
academic  department  In  any  event  this  forced  and  ill-timed  theolog- 
ical drill  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  work  good  results.  And 
it  did  not.  Men  holding  the  diploma  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
VanderbOt,  and  yet  mayhap  lacking  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  brought  the  university  into  discredit.  Finally  better  coun- 
sels prevailed.  President  McTyeire  expressed  in  these  words  the 
altered  views  and  purposes  of  the  university  authorities: 

I  am  convinced  that  in  running  on  experimental  Hues  we  hare  made  some  mis- 
takes which  need  correction.  It  has  come  to  be  my  deliberate  Judgment  that  a 
young  man  with  only  a  common-school  education  who  can  give  but  two  years  to 
preparation  for  the  ministry  had  best  give  those  years  to  the  academic  depart- 
mflcDt. 

Upon  this  idea  the  biblicai  department  was  in  1885  reorganized. 
The  rule  now  is  to  admit  no  one  to  Wesley  Hall  who  can  not  enter  the 
loTvest  classes  of  the  academic  department.  If  he  can  enter  these 
classes  he  is  received  and  enrolled  as  a  theological  candidate,  with  all 
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the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  a  fiillfleaged  theologne.  But 
not  until  he  has  completed  the  sophomore  year  of  one  of  the  courses 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree,  with  the  privilege  of  dropping  anyirf 
the  prescribed  studies  and  substituting  othCTS,  under  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  the  chancellor,  can  he  become  a  theological  stadent 
proper.  Meanwhile  he  is  instructed  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  de- 
ments of  theology.  In  lieu  of  this  academic  work  at  the  university  tbe 
completion  of  the  sophomore  year  at  any  reputable  college  or  a  sue- 
cessful  examination  upon  the  sophomore  studies  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment will  be  accepted.  The  graduates  of  reputable  institutions  are  of 
course  admitted  without  question. 

The  classical  course  of  three  years  includes  Hebrew  and  Greek;  the 
English  course  of  two  years  omits  them.  In  1881  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  sacred  theology  (S.  T.  B.)  was  created  and  offered  to  full-course 
men  who  were  also  B.  A.  graduates,  and  even  to  those  who  did  not  hoM 
a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  they  could  satisfy  the  faculty  of  general 
culture  equivalent  thereto.  In  1886  S.  T.  B.  gave  way  to  B.  D.  (bachelor 
of  divinity)  5  B.  D.  was  made  conferrable  on  B.  A.  graduates  only.  For 
the  classical  course  students  not  degree  men  receive  diplomas  of  gradn- 
ation,  and  for  the  English  course  parchment  certificates. 

Although  these  radical  changes  had  to  be  wrought  in  a  spirit  of  mod- 
eration and  conservatism,  and  although  the  pill  had  to  be  sweetened 
to  lessen  its  great  bitterness,  the  results  of  the  reorganization  ba^e 
been  most  gratifying.  The  hopes  once  entertained  that  the  biblical 
department  would  become  a  sort  of  postgraduate  school  for  the  colleges, 
at  least  the  Methodist  colleges  of  the  country,  a  central  theological 
seminary  for  the  whole  church,  are,  it  would  apiHjar,  on  the  high  road 
to  realization.  Take  the  year  1890-91.  There  were  represented  this 
year  twenty-four  colleges,  though  not  all  of  the  best  perhaps,  and 
twenty-seven  conferences,  nearly  every  conference  in  the  church.  Only 
21  of  the  71  students  were  theological  candidates,  while  of  the  50 
theological  students  proper  35  were  possessors  of  academic  degrees. 
Many  of  these  college  graduates  from  far  and  near  the  university  has 
attracted,  like  other  theological  seminaries,  by  the  offer  of  scholarships* 
For  the  past  two  years  a  number  of  hundred-dollar  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  to  meritorious  college  graduates  in  neM  of  assistance. 
Ten  were  given  the  first  year,  eighteen  last  year,  and  twenty-three  wiB 
bo  given  this  year.  A  fellowship,  formerly  open  to  graduates  of  tto 
department,  latterly  only  to  B.  D.  graduates,  secures  the  residence  of » 
postgraduate  student  of  theology.  He  is  expected  to  pursue  pos^ 
graduate  studies,  and,  *<  if  necessary,  to  teach  not  exceeding  two  hours 
daily  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty .'^ 

Dr.  K.  A.  Young  served  as  secretary  and  financial  agent  of  the  tuu- 
versity  from  1873  to  1882.  Aside  from  raising  some  $27,000  from  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  and  others  towards  purchasing  the  university  ^^ 
he  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  securing  an  endowment  for  the  bib- 
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iical  departmenti  He  directed  his  appeals  in  particular  to  some  of  the 
cooperating  conferences.  By  1877,  $122,451.60  had  been  subscribed  in 
Qotes,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  assets.  This  included  the  Atkinson  be- 
quest of  $40,000,  left  in  trust  to  the  bishops  of  the  church  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Atkinson,  of  Memphis.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
Is  stiil  about  the  size  of  the  fund.  It  yields,  as  a  whole,  less  than  4  per 
cent,  the  annual  income  being  approximately  $4,500.  Fifty  thousand 
lollars  of  it  are  in  subscription  notes, Ion  which  the  return  is  little  or 
Qothing.  This  fiind  is  called  the  sustentation  fund,  because  it  is  used 
to  assist  needy  theological  candidates  and  students.  Aid  is  not  usually 
extended  beyond  the  defrayment  of  board,  and  it  is  not  rendered  gratis, 
but  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  loan.  The  note  of  the  recipient  is  taken, 
which  he  is  expected  to  pay  as  soon  as  practicable,  remitting  in  small 
sums  if  not  able  to  remit  in  large  ones.  Prior  to  1888  the  notes  bore  no 
Interest^  but  now  they  draw  interest  at  6  per  cent  if  not  paid  within 
four  years  after  the  student  leaves  the  university.  The  money  returned 
by  old  students  goes  to  swell  the  fund  whose  benefits  they  have  en-' 
joyed.  Lending  to  poor  students  is  not  the  only  use  to  which  the  sus- 
tentation fund  is  put.  It  supports  the  fellowship  and  the  scholarships 
}f  the  department. 

In  1876-77  Eev.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  d.  d.,  was  made  professor  of  He- 
)rew  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Save  this  addition  to  their  number 
md  the  election  of  John  J.  Tigert  assistant  instructor  in  1881  the  origi- 
lal  faculty  of  the  bibilical  department  remained  unchanged  until  the 
leath  of  Dr.  Summers  and  the  election  of  Dr.  Granbery  to  the  episco- 
pacy, both  in  May,  1882.  Dr.  Shipp  succeeded  Dr.  Summers  in  the 
leanship.  In  1883  Rev.  W.  P.  Tillett,  A.  M.,  was  elected  adjunct  pro- 
lessor  of  systematic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  A  year  after- 
guards he  was  made  a  full  professor.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment in  1885  all  the  professorships  were  declared  vacant.  The 
3hairs  were  not  all  filled  again  until  April,  1886,  when  Rev.  W.  W, 
Hartin,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  of  De  Pauw  University,  was  elected  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  old  Testament  exegesis.  The  new  faculty  stood :  Rev.  W, 
?.  Tillett^  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  dean,  professor  of  systematic  theology;  Rev. 
jross  Alexander,  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  professor  of  Greek  and  New  Testament 
'.xegesis;  Rev.  B.  E.  Hoss,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  professor  of  biblical  and  eccle- 
iastical  history  and  homiletics,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Martin,  M.  A.,  b.  d., 
>rofessor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  exegesis.  An  instructor  in 
Qiisic  and  one  in  elocution  completed  the  teaching  force.  In  1890 
*rof.  Hoss  resigned  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Nashville  Chris- 
ian  Advocate,  the  principal  organ  of  the  church.  Rev.  A.  Coke  Smith, 
£.  A.,  D.  D.,  of  WoflFord  College,  was  elected  professor  of  practical  the- 
logy,  the  chair  of  Prof.  Hoss  being  left  unfilled.  Before  the  reorgan- 
satiou  of  1885  the  theological  faculty  met  with  the  academic  faculty. 
?hereafter,  by  order  of  the  board  of  trust,  they  met  separately.  TJic 
lean  of  the  theological  faculty  is,  however,  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
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academic  faculty  as  well  as  vice-chaucellor  of  the  universit 
rollmeiit  of  students  in  the  biblical  dei>artment  from  tlie 
tlie  university  to  the  present  is  given  in  the  following  figt 
m^  40,  51,  70, 69,  74,  54,  50,  34, 31, 32, 25,  35, 50.  To  these  dj 
the  theological  candidates  studying  in  the  academic  depar 
ginnuig  with  1S85-8G  they  numbered  in  the  respective  yeai 
27, 19,  21.  There  have  been  57  graduates  in  the  two-ye 
course  and  36  in  the  three-years  classical  course,  Twelv 
received  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  one  the  degree  of  S.  T.  B. 

HISTORY  OF   THE  ENGINEERITfG  DEPA11T3IEK1 

A  degree  in  civil  engineering  was  offered  from  the  begin 
the  second  year  a  school  of  engineering  was  made  one  of  th 
schools  of  the  academic  department.  But  there  was  no 
engineering,  and  no  professional  instruetion  ^vas  given  un 
1879  Olin  H.  Landretb,  M.  A.,  c.  E.,  was  elected  professor  of 
The  next  year  and  succeeding  years  Prof.  Landreth  was  all 
more  assistants.  The  school  ere  long  attained  such  impor 
was  erected  into  a  department.  Prof.  Landreth  being  made 
was  done  iu  1886  and  comi)leted  the  organization  of  the  uni 
the  plan  of  depaitments,  each  with  its  faculty  and  dean, 
the  engineering  department  was  made  ex  officio  a  membei 
demic  faculty,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  action  of  this  fi 
be  taken  in  lien  of  the  action  of  the  engineering  faculty  ai 
considered  equivalent  thereto  whenever  it  was  applicable 
neering  department. 

In  August,  1879,  William  H.  Yanderbilt  donated  $15^ 
university.  With  a  portion  of  this  gift  Science  Hall  wa 
supplied  with  a  complete  equipment  of  engineering  appars 
This  building  hasj  a  centrjil  loeation  on  the  grounda,  being  sitaat< 
tween  UulForsity  Hall  and  Wesley  Hall.  It  has  three  stories  aiul  btt 
front  o£  BO  feet  and  a  depth  of  90  feet.  In  the  basement  ia  tho  tasta 
of  the  engineering  department  and  the  laboratory  of  the  school  of  mi 
ing.  The  civil  engineering  lecture  room  and  eugineeriug  museum  a 
floor,  together  with  drawing  and  computing  room  and  offices.  Ov( 
Tectnro  and  laboratory  rooms  of  the  School  of  Natural  History  anc 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  cabinets  of  geology,  the  whole  occupy 
story  of  the  building.  The  general  drawing  rooms  occupy  the  maass 
room  being  lighted  by  a  skylight  and  windows  on  three  sides. 

This  is  Science  Hall  as  it  ia  to-day/  Before  the  constni 
Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1S88,  the  school  of  Mech 
neering,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  the  steam  plant  of  tl 
heating  system  were  located  iu  Science  Hall,  The  Hall  of 
Engineering  ^4s  situated  near  the  Broad  street  gate  of  the  < 
is  of  brick  construction.  The  front  portion  (38  by  03  feet)  iJ 
high,  with  basement  and  high  attic,  and  is  hand^somely 
with  saudatoue  and  terxa-cotta  trimmings.    It  contains  tl 
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and  drawing  rooms  of  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  rear 
portion  (53  by  83  feet)  is  of  ^  slow-burning  mill  construction,"  and  is 
two  iitories  high.  The  machine  shop  (50  by  56  feet)^  engine  and  wash 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  cari)entry  and  pattern-making 
shops  (50  by  80  feet)  on  the  second.  The  wing  (83  by  43  feet)  is  of  one 
story,  with  monitor  roof,  and  is  entirely  fireproof.  It  contains  the 
forge  shop  and  foundry  (40  by  40  feet),  storerooms,  pump  and  boiler 
rooms,  in  which  is  located  the  steam  plant  of  the  university  heating 
system,  which  supplies  steam  to  the  various  buildings  and  for  motive 
power.    Attached  to  this  wing  is  the  coal  house  (43  by  48  feet)/' 

This  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  engineering  department  \vas  due 
to  Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  the  grandson  of  the  founder,  who  in  January, 
1888,  gave  $20,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  department.  This  sum 
was  not  enough,  and  the  university  had  to  supplement  it  with  a  large 
amount 

Profl  Landreth,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
dropped  the  degree  of  mining  engineer,  advanced  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  one  year,  and  substituted  bachelor  of  engineering  (B.  E.) 
for  the  old  G.  E.  The  new  B.  E.  and  the  old  G.  E.  course  comprised 
nearly  all  the  studies  in  the  B.  S.  course,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
year's  work  in  studies  purely  scientific  and  professional,  so  that  the 
engineering  course  was  mxich  heavier  to  carry  than  the  academic 
course,  which  was  heavy  enough.  The  degree  of  G.  E.  was  given  a 
B.  E.  graduate  on  the  completion  of  one  of  three  courses — a  course  in 
constructive  engineering,  a  course  in  geodesy,  or  a  course  in  mining 
engineering.  Later  the  choice  of  one  in  four  instead  of  one  iu  three 
courses,  was  ofiTered,  but  the  candidate  was  required  to  have  engaged 
previously  for  not  less  than  three  months  in  the  active  practice  of  some 
branch  of  engineering  in  the  line  of  the  course  chosen. 

In  1887  the  whole  scheme  of  studies  in  both  the  academic  and  engi- 
neering departments  was  altered  very  materially.  At  the  first  perfect 
freedom  had  been  allowed  students  in  respect  of  the  order  in  which 
they  prosecuted  the  studies  leading  to  a  degree.  It  was  afterwards 
found  best  to  restrict  this  freedom  in  the  case  of  students  studying  for 
baccalaureate  degrees,  permitting  it  the  last  two  years  of  the  course, 
but  prescribing  the  order  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years.  Now  the 
class  system  with  its  four  years  of  prescribed  work,  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  electives,  was  adopted.  The  elective  feature  differed 
radically  in  the  two  departments,  as  will  be  seen.  In  the  engineering 
department  the  course  of  studies  for  the  first  three  years  was  made  the 
same  for  all  students — a  general  course  essential  to  a  broad  and  thor* 
oixgli  training  in  any  branch  of  the  profession.  After  the  third  year 
bills  general  course  divided  into  specialized  courses  in  civil,  mecbanical, 
e^nd  mining  engineering.  B.  E.  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
^ear  and  G.  B.  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  whichever  special  course 
eras  taken.    The  three  months  of  professional  work  were  still  retained 
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as  a  condition  for  the  attainment  of  0.  E.  In  1889  the  general  course 
was  shortened  one  year  and  the  special  courses  lengthened  correspond 
ingly.  The  degree  of  B.  E.  was  reached  as  l>efore  at  the  end  of  four 
years;  but  for  O.  B.  at  the  end  of  five  years  was  substituted  0.  E.,  M- 
E.  (mechanical  engineer),  or  E.  M.  (mining  engineer),  according  to  tbe 
special  course  followed.  Two  years  later  the  general  course  was  short- 
ened to  one  year;  so  that  now  the  studies  of  the  three  schools  of  engi 
neering  diverge  after  the  first  year,  though  four  years  are  still  required 
for  the  degree  of  B.  E.  and  five  years  for  the  full  degrees  of  C.  E.,  M. 
E.,  and  E.  M.  A  thesis  is  required  for  all  engineering  degrees.  And 
the  requirement  is  not  a  dead  letter,  but  is  enforced.  The  new  curricu- 
lum looks  less  to  general  culture  than  did  the  old  and  more  to  techni- 
cal and  professional  training.  The  curriculum  is  hardly  as  difficult  as 
it  was,  hardly  as  great  a  terror  to  young  men  aspiring  to  a  diploma* 

The  engineering  courses  of  Vanderbilt  University  will  bear  compari- 
son with  those  of  any  school  in  the  South.  Nay,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Southern  school  in  their  searching 
requirements  and  their  comprehensive  training.  Degrees  which  arc 
awarded  elsewhere  in  two  or  •three  years  are  won  here  only  after  fonr 
or  five  years.  Consequently,  few  men  have  reached  graduation,  but 
upon  these  few  has  been  stamped  the  stamp  of  excellence. 

In  July,  1883,  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  added  $100,000  to  the  endow- 
ment  of  the  university.  Bishop  McTyeire  had  had  special  reference  in 
asking  for  the  donation  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  engineering  depart 
ment.  Through  its  aid  a  course  in  manual  technology  was  established 
during  the  session  of  1883-'84,  having  as  its  purpose  to  teach  "the  theo^ 
retical  principles  underlying  all  constructive  operations  and  trades  as 
well  as  the  art  of  manual  construction.^  The  course  of  t\i  o  years  com 
prehended  the  exercises  of  the  shop  and  the  instruction  of  the  dass 
room.  Mathematics,  through  trigonometry,  elementary  physics  and 
mechanics,  drawin  g,  and  shopwork  were  taught.  Tuition  was  made 
free. 

In  the  winter  of  1888-^89,  Inanual  technology  took  up  its  abode  in  the 
Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Here  its  quarters  were  commodions 
and  its  appliances  and  facilities  abundant.  The  course  was  extended 
and  broadened  somewhat  and  fees  the  samo  as  the  regular  engineering 
fees  were  charged.  At  the  same  time  scholarships  affording  free  tuition 
were  established  in  both  classes,  oner  for  every  5  students  or  fraction 
thereof. 

The  School  of  Manual  Technology  possesses  the  advantages  of  com- 
petent instructors  and  a  splendid  plant.  The  Vanderbilt  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  manual  training  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that 
the  opportunities  she  offers  are  not  more  eagerly  embraced.  The  num- 
ber of  students  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ft^se 
take  the  course  merely  as  a  preparation  for  a  course  in  engineffling- 
Though  serving  this  purpose  well,  the  manual  training  course  is  fiiirlT 
complete  in  itself  and  looks  to  ends  and  aims  of  its  own.        ^  j 
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Prof.  Landreth  is  mucli  interested  in  securing  a  good  road  system  for 
bnnessee,  and  lias  established  a  coarse  in  road-bnildlng,  extending 
bin  February  1  to  April  1.  Free  instruction  is  offered  to  one  oflScial 
om  every  county  in  the  State,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
*unty  court. 

A  school  of  architecture  is  badly  needed,  but  in  the  present  condition 
f  the  university's  ^finances  none  can  be  established.  There  is  no  such 
thool  in  the  South. 

The  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  engineering  department  are  well 
quipped  with  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  here  and  in  the  field  the 
Itndent  spends  a  good  portion  of  his  time  in  testing  and  applying  the 
lieories  of  the  class  room.    Occasional  visits  are  made  to  manufacto- 
des  and  other  places  of  professional  interest  in  and  about  Nashville, 
md  sometimes  to  distant  x>oints.    Indeed,  from  the  first  the  art  as  well 
Ha  the  science  of  engineering  has  been  taught.    The  professors  of  the 
department  doing  a  certain  amount  of  outside  professional  work,  but  not 
80  as  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  academic  duties,  have  been 
enabled  to  mix  with  theory  the  leaven  of  practice.    An  important  fea- 
ture has  been  the  working  out  of  definite  and  complete  "  projects''  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  polytechnic  schools.    Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  two  separate  investigations  for  and  designs  of  two  bridges 
across  the  Cumberland  Eiver  at  Nashvillej  three  different  plans  for 
reclaiming  from  river  overflow  a  200-acre  tract  in  the  heart  of  Nashville; 
a  detailed  design  for  the  development  of  a  large  water  power  in  southern 
Tennessee;  and  a  series  of  investigations  of  several  important  proper- 
ties of  the  leading  hydraulic  cements  of  the  TJn^ited  States. 

Prior  to  1888  there  had  been  instructors  and  assistants  in  the  depart- 
ment, but  only  one  professor.  That  year  Charles  L.  Thomburg,  c.  E., 
PH.  D.,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  was  made  adjunct  professor  of 
civil  engineering  and  practical  astronomy,  and  William  T.  Magruder, 
M.  E.,  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering,  was  made  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  mechanical  engineering.  The  teaching  force  for  1888-'89 
consisted  of  Profs.  Landreth,  Thornburg,  and  Magruder  and  of  five 
instructors  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  manual  technology,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  English,  and  in  machine  and  wood  shops.  The  most 
important  change  made  since  then  was  the  abolition  of  the  instructor- 
ship  in  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  dean  of  the  department  and  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  give  all  of  the  instruction  now  given  and  the 
number  of  students  has  in  consequence  diminished. 

The  register  for  1879-'80  was  the  first  one  to  record  separately  the 
number  of  engineering  students.  There  were  23  that  year.  Since 
then  the  attendance  for  the  successive  years  has  been  23,  29,  27,  37, 
37, 26, 36, 56, 48, 49,  55.  Twenty  B.  E.'s,  six  C.  E.'s,  and  one  E.  M.  have 
been  conferred.  The  number  of  graduates  has  been  small  for  two 
reasons.  Of  one,  the  rigorous  requirements  for  graduation,  we  have 
spoken.    The  other  reason  is  the  demand  on  the  department  for  engi- 
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neers.  Opportunities  of  going  to  work  at  good  salaries  have  diswn 
many  students  away  from  their  studies  before  they  had  compLeM 
them.  In  his  report  to  the  board  of  trust  in  June,  1S87,  tiie  dett 
said,  speaking  of  the  success  of  his  students  in  obtaining  work: 

Fonrteen  have  been  offered  and  have  accepted  good  positions  while  sttlie  miiiv* 
sity  within  the  past  two  months  and  every  member  of  the  present  gradnatiiig  dis 
of  engineers  has  received  an  i^pointment  before  graduating,  and  wiU  accept  immefi- 
ately  after  commencement. 

THE   BOABD  OP  TRUST — IMPOBTAKT   CHANGES  IN  ITS  OONBT1TUTI05 

AND  OBOANIZATION. 

The  character,  organization,  and  composition  of  the  board  of  trnst 
have  undergone  important  changes.  The  principal  changes  are:  (1) 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  sustaining  conferences;  (2)  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  election  of  members  from  the  conferences  to  the  board,-  (3) 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  representatives  accorded  to  each  con- 
ference; (4)  the  substitution  of  limited  terms  of  service  for  life  tenns 
and  the  expiration  of  these  terms,  so  as  to  secure  a  board  composed  at 
once  of  old  and  of  new  elements;  and  (5)  the  exercise  by  the  bishops 
of  the  church  of  their  chartered  rights,  which  are  virtually  the  rigiitB 
of  trustees. 

(1)  Four  of  the  conferences — ^the  North  Alabama,  Alabama,  Missis 
sippi,  and. Louisiana — which  had  united  in  applying  for  a  charts  fst 
Central  University  failed  after  the  charter  had  been  obtained  to  take 
any  steps  in  favor  and  support  of  the  university;  and  in  January,  1873, 
the  board  of  trust  declared  vacant  the  seats  of  the  representatives  of 
these  conferences.  It  afterwards  appearing  that  the  North  Alabama 
Conference  had  postponed  action  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  that  it 
now  desired  to  cooperate  in  establishing  and  supporting  the  univer8itj'» 
the  board  rescinded  its  resolution  of  January,  1873,  so  far  as  theNorfli 
Alabama  Conference  was  concerned  and  elected  the  nominees  of  the 
conference  to  seats  in  its  body.  May,  1875.  These  nominees  were  CD. 
Oliver,  D.  d.,  Eev.  Anson  West,  Hon.  W.  B.  Wood,  and  J.  J.  Dement, 
M.  D.  Nine  years  later,  in  1884,  the  LomsviDe  Conference  was  admitted 
as  one  of  the  cooperating  conferences  and  Bev.  E.  W.  Browder  aud 
Wilbur  F.  Barclay,  alunmi  of  the  university,  were  elected  its  repre- 
sentatives— this  in  response  to  a  i)etition  from  the  alumni  assodatioD 
asking  for  representation  in  the  board.  The  admission  of  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  had  been  proposed  some  years  before,  but  the  petztioo 
of  the  alumni  association  brought  the  matter  to  a  head. 

(2)  By-law  No.  7  of  the  board  of  trust,  adopted  in  1873,  provided  tiiat 
if  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  representation  of  a  conference  it  sbould 
be  filled  by  the  board  ui)on  the  nomination  of  the  conference.  In  1^ 
message  to  the  board  September  30, 1874,  President  McTyeire  gave 
some  clear  and  cogent  reasons  why  the  board  should  fill  its  own  vacan- 
cies.   He  said: 

Tho  constitutign,  fitness,  and  safety  of  the  board  having  this  vast  and  gcoH^ 
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interest  in  trust  will  be  very  uncertain  if  by  popular  election  on  hasty  and  ]>erbap8 
ill-eonsidered  grounds  of  choice  its  future  members  are  to  be  supplied;  whereas  the 
board  knows  its  own  wants,  is  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  has 
the  university  and  its  interests  in  mind  and  in  heart,  and  is  ever  watehfitlof  its  wel- 
£iTo  and  aa  the  lo<^oat  fc^  mitable  instruments  and  agents  to  promote  it. 

These  reasons  prevailed  with  the  board  and  at  its  next  meeting,  May, 
1875,  it  enacted  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  on  its  own  nomination, 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  conferences  concerned.  Despite  op- 
position in  some  quarters  this  method  of  continuing  the  existence  of 
the  board  has  ultimately  prevailed  and  in  the  future  will  probably  be 
accepted  with  little  question.  The  charter  guarantees  a  ^^  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  management  of  the  university  to  any  annual  confer- 
«ice  hereafter  cooperating  with  us.'^  Ifc  is  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
Tision  applies  at  aU  to  the  originally  coox>erating  conferences,  and  if  it 
does  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the  board  to  grant  this  <^  fair  repre- 
sentation '^  in  its  own  way. 

(3)  In  1882  the  representation  of  each  conference  in  the  board  of 
tarustees  was  reduced  to  two  members,  one  clerical  and  one  lay.  The 
reduction  was  not  made  at  once,  but  it  was  enacted  that  no  vacancies 
should  be  filled  until  it  became  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain 
the  representation  of  the  conference  at  the  minimum  of  two. 

(4)  A  most  important  change  in  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
board  was  made  in  1888,  a  change  intended  by  the  constant  infusion  of 
new  elements  to  secure  a  live,  progressive  board,  a  board  in  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  times,  and  yet  whose  conservatism  and  capacity  for 
adfairs  should  be  maintained  by  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  old,  ex- 
perienced members.  The  change  was  this :  The  four  members  from  the 
Tennessee  and  I7orth  Alabama  conferences  to  go  out  in  1890;  the  four 
jfrom  the  Memphis  and  Forth  Mississippi  conferences  in  1892;  the  four 
from  the  Louisville  and  Little  Bock  conferences  in  1894;  the  four  firom 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Eiver  conferences  in  1896;  in  1890  and  every 
two  years  thereafter  as  the  terms  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
board  should  expire  their  places  to  be  filled  by  election;  the  members 
to  be  removable  for  cause  and  to  stay  in  oflSce  until  their  successors 
should  be  elected  and  confirmed. 

(5)  Occasionally  a  bishop  appeared  in  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trust  and  was  welcomed  to  a  share  in  its  deliberations,  but  not  until 
President  McTyeire's  death  did  the  bishops  a^  a  whole  exercise  the 
rights  conferred  on  than  by  the  charter  of  the  university,  the  rights 
virtually  of  regular  trustees  of  the  institution.  It  was  Bishop  Mc- 
Tyc're's  request  that  they  should  exercise  these  rights  and  assume  a 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  the  university,  and  since  his  death 
they  have  done  so. 

The  cooperating  conferences  have  no  control  over  the  university 
unless  the  presence  in  the  board  of  trust  of  representatives  irresjwn- 
sible  to  them  is  controL    However,  rej)orts  are  made  by  the  university 
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to  the  conferences  and  its  representatives  appear  before  them  to  urge 
its  claims. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trust,  clothed  between  meet- 
ings of  the  board  with  full  powers,  their  exercise,  however,  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  board,  has  played  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  govemaDce 
and  administration  of  the  university,  and  has  often  decided  matters 
most  imi)ortant  to  its  welfare.  As  at  first  constituted  it  was  composed 
of  the  president,  the  secretary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  of 
one  member  of  the  board  from  each  conference,  elected  annually.  Since 
1875  it  has  been  made  up  of  the  president  and  the  secretary  and  three 
members  of  the  board,  elected  annually,  a  smaller  body  and  therefore 
more  prompt  to  decide  and  more  swift  to  act. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Young  was  secretary  and  financial  agent  of  the  board  of 
trust  from  1873  to  1882.  Since  then  he  has  been  simply  secretary. 
Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green  was  treasurer  till  his  death  m  1874.  The  treasurera 
since  him  have  been  Dempsey  Weaver,  1874-^79  j  Thomas  D.  Fite, 
1880-'85,  and  E.  W.  Cole,  1886.  When  the  executive  conmiittee  vas 
reduced  in  size,  D.  0.  Kelley,  E.  H.  East,  and  D.  T.  Eeynolds  were 
elected  the  unofQcial  members.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  committee  until  1880  and  1890.  In  the  former  year  Presi- 
dent McTyeire  died  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Hargrove.  Intiie 
latter  year  the  elective  membership  of  the  committee  was  renewed  by 
the  choice  of  Eobert  W.  Browder,  D.  D.,  Judge  E.  H.  East,  and  Anson 
West,  D.  D.  The  board  of  trust  at  the  present  time  is  constituted  as 
follows :  Rev.  S.  H.  Babcock,  Robert  W.  Browder,  D.  D.,  J.  W.  Brown, 
M.  D.,  A.  R.  Carter,  B.  A.,  Rev.  G.  A.  Donnelly,  J.  J.  Dement,  M.  D.,  B. 
H.  East,  H.  W.  Poote,  T.  T.  Hillman,  Andrew  Hunter,  D.  d.,  W.  C.  John- 
son, D.  D.,  L.  Q.  0.  Lamar,  R.  J.  Morgan,  Rev.  T.  T.  Ramsey,  J.  ^' 
Stayton,  S.  K.  Stone,  Anson  West,  B.  D.,  R.  A.  Young,  D.  D.,  and  Bish- 
ops J.  0.  Keener,  A.  W.  Wilson,  J.  O.  Granbery,  R.  K.  Hargrove,  W. 
W.  Duncan,  C.  B.  Galloway,  E.  R.  Hendrix,  J.  S.  Key,  A.  G.  Haygood, 
and  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

DEATH   OF  PRESIDENT  M'TYEIBE  AND  ELECTION  OP  HIS  SUCCBSSOB, 

On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1889,  Holland  N.  McTyeire,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vanderbilt  university,  died.  His  body 
lies  buried  on  the  university  campus.  Without  Bishop  McTyeire,  Cen- 
tral  University  might  have  been,  but  without  him  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity would  never  have  been.  And  had  he  not  lived  to  lay  the  first 
stones  in  the  structure,  Vanderbilt  University  would  not  have  been 
what  it  is.  Few  institutions  in  their  beginnings  are  so  much  the  work 
of  one  man.  Of  his  Avife,  Bishop  McTyeire  said:  "My  wife  was  a 
silent  but  golden  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence  that  led  to  Vander- 
bilt University,"  and  he  asked  that  she  be  given  an  allowahce  of  11,^0 
a  year  and  be  permitted  to  end  her  days  in  the  old  home  on  the  cam- 
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pns.^  Both  requests  were  granted.  Mrs.  McTyeire  did  not  long  sur- 
vive lier  husband.    She  died  January  14, 1891. 

During  Bishop  McTyeire's  illness  and  until  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Judge  E.  H.  East,  one  of  the  seven  vice-presidents  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  performed  the  duties 
of  the  president's  oflSce.  The  board  met  in  May,  1889,  and  elected 
Bishop  E.  K.  Hargrove  president.  Bishop  McTyeire's  powers  had  been 
anomalous,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  Commodore  Yanderbilt 
bad  intended  that  they  should  descend  to  his  successor  was  a  delicate 
and  difficult  one.  The  right  of  veto  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  sec- 
ond president,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  exceptional  powers  of 
the  first  president  should  not  be  exercised  by  him.  He  is  unsalaried, 
but  receives  $1,000  a  year  as  commutation  for  house  rent. 

The  first  president  of  Vanderbilt  University  was  a  high  church  dig- 
nitary, and  so  is  the  second  president.  After  the  death  of  Bishop 
McTyeire  much  was  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  his  successor. 
Shocdd  he  be  a  clergyman  or  a  layman,  and  should  the  choice  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  South!  Many  held  that 
the  university  was  a  gift  to  the  whole  South  and  demanded  that  the 
trust  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  no  sect  or  section.  But  the 
trustees,  conceiving  that  the  gift  was  to  the  church  first  of  all  and 
through  her  to  the  South,  thought  it  but  right  that  a  man  high  in  her 
counoils  should  be  the  head  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

SKETCH   OF  BISHOP  M'TYETBE. 

The  following  sketch  of  Bishop  McTyeire  was  written  by  Dr.  W.  M, 
BaskerviU,  professor  of  English  language  and  literature  in  the  Van- 
derbilt. Being  a  son-in-law  of  the  bishop's.  Dr.  Baskervill  had  the 
advantage  of  a  nearer  view  of  his  mind  and  character : 

Since  Thomas  Jefferson  no  man  has  left  such  an  impress  upon  education  in  the 
Soath  as  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire.  He  had  passed  little  time  in  the  schoolroom,  only 
serving  as  tutor  for  a  short  -while  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia.  But  he 
had  x>eculiar  qualifications  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  called.  Bom  in  South 
Carolina,  educated  in  Virginia,  he  had  hefore  he  hecame  a  hishop  served  his  church 
as  pastor  and  editor  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
After  his  election  to  that  office  he  had  traveled  all  over  the  South  and  West;  he  had 
an  inquiring  mind,  rare  powers  of  observation,  and  a  tenacious  memory;  and  it  can 

» The  sentence  quoted  from  Bishop  McTyeire,  "  My  wife  was  a  silent  but  golden 
link  in  the  chain  of  Providence  that  led  to  Vanderbilt  University,*'  and  his  request 
that  she  be  given  an  allowance  of  $1,000  a  year  and  be  permitted  to  end  her  days  i^ 
tbo  old  homo  on  the  campus,  were  contained  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  held  in  London  in 
1881  and  read  before  the  board  of  trust  after  his  death.  In  his  will  he  did  not 
asli:  an  annuity  for  his  wife,  but  asked  only  that  she  might  spend  her  widowhood  in 
the  old  home,  "not  sharing  it  with  any  professor  or  officer."  The  sentence  quoted 
above  is  slightly  changed  in  his  will.  It  reads:  "My  wife  was  a  silent  but  golden 
link  in  the  chain  that  brought  and  bound  this  university  to  Nashville  and  especially 
to  Methodism. 
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saR'ly  be  said  that  im  t»tber  man  in  the  South  knew  the  wants  and  ueed& 
pie  hotter  than  ho. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  regard  to  education.  He  belonged  toade 
which,  he  Invetl  to  remember,  sprung  from  a  university,  yet  which  sank  i1 
into  the  popular  heart.  Etiually  at  home  in  a  palace  or  a  cabin,  before 
ic4il  b(Mly  or  a  eougregation  of  mountaineers,  be  was  a  typical  man  of 
His  miud  bad  long  dwelt  on  educational  problems.  The  old-time  aca 
aluiost  ceased  to  oxi.st,  and  the  colleges,  oftentimes  burdened  with  debt 
Btruggling  to  live,  appealed  to  him  in  every  SoHtbem  State.  He  most  ] 
about  education.  So,  along  with  others,  he  planned  and  worked  for  son 
ter.  By  a  series  of  masterly  papers  ho  showed  the  need  and  the  nses  of 
tral  university — an  institution  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  endowed 
met  Commodore  Vuuderliilt  bis  i>lans  were  well  matui'ed.  Each  had  wh 
wanted.  The  typical  southerner  and  the  typical  northerner — each  stronj 
couvittions,  but  both  having  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  comi 
a  partnership  in  which  heart  and  brain  strove  to  show  t-o  the  world  what 
trolled  by  great  executive  ability  and  used  with  a  perfect4uiowledge<tf  tl 
could  do  toward  the  ni>buildiug  of  the  South  and  the  reatoratioa  of  fn 
ings. 

As  soon  as  the  first  gift  was  made,  Bishop  McTyeire  set  to  work  wi 
tborou^^hut'ss  mid  deliberation.  He  visited  the  best  institntiona  of  i 
tallxcd  with  presifb^its  and  professors,  looked  at  the  groan  da,  iDspecte< 
iugs,  and  studied  all  the  details  of  these  great  foundations.  He  senti 
Europe  to  l>ny  scientific  apparatus.  He  picked  able  professors  fromd 
leges  and  intrusted  to  them  the  organization  of  the  depai'tments  and  th 
of  courses  of  study.     All  nuiterial  interests  ho  attended  to  himself. 

In  the  matter  of  location  and  choice  of  site  Bishop  McTyeire's  idea  "w 
the  ideal  and  the  practical.  ^*Academie  shades  and  philosophic  tranq 
great  charms  for  him,  but  he  also  knew  that  ^^  character  is  formed  in  t 
life."'  No  monastic  traditions  fettered  bis  mind.  With  a  qniet  smile  he 
of  an  agent  who  recommended  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  more  suita 
site  afterwards  chosen,  by  saying:  ^^  Bishop,  the  boys  will  be  looking  on 
dows  there.''  His  rejdy  wa.s  characteristic:  "  We  want  them  to  look 
know  what  is  going  on  outside,"  This  leader  of  men  well  knew  that 
and  coniact  willi  men  had  given  him  by  far  the  better  part  of  his  edi 
jdace  for  a  real  university  like  a  thriving,  growing,  bustling  city,  was 

One  condition  of  the  gift;  was  that  Bishop  McTyeire  shonld  hare  his  1 
campus.  The  pernianent  endowment  was  given  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
take  care  of  itself.  But  during  his  life  the  president  of  the  board  of  trosti 
over  $GOO,000  in  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  it  is  safe  to  sa; 
walk  was  ] untie  nor  a  drive  laid  otl',  not  a  tree  or  shrub  was  planted,  no 
was  designed,  and  scarcely  a  brick  or  a  stone  put  in  place  which  did  no 
careful  insi>ecti()n  and  get  his  personal  approval.  Tbia  minute  pers^mi 
and  direction  he  maintained  till  he  was  taken  away. 

In  the  purely  educational  affairs  of  the  universty  his  influence  wa 
used  indirectly.  The  curricula  and  the  instruction  of  classes  were  left  to 
No  change  of  policy  could  be  eftected  except  through  him,  but  the  8ng| 
the  plans  generally  originated  in  that  body.  He  wanted  numbers,  bu 
Bchoiarship  more.  Hence  ho  lent  the  weight  of  his  powerfhl  inflaence  i 
Hon  of  subcollegiate  classes,  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Biblical  depa 
all  the  other  changes  that  were  made  during  bis  lifetime.  Hehadthehs 
of  waiting  and  the  willingness  to  be  responsible  for  unpopular  measures, 
be  saw  any  gain  to  the  university.  But  he  was  Bpccially  desirous  of  ha 
monious  faculty,  and  when  auy  uew  measure  was  proposed  to  the  boaw 
through  him,  his  iirst  question  was;  *^  Arc  the  faculty  agreed?''    Towa: 
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of  hia  life  he  ciime  to  that  body  more  and  more  for  couusel  and  advice.  Tbc  last 
time^he  met  with  them  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  the  session  of  the  board  is  near  at  baud 
and  I  have  come  to  consult  with  you.  I  can  get  more  in  an  hour's  talk  with  you 
than  in  a  weel^  lh>m  tiiem.  ** 

Hia  peisoiBal  relations  to  oAoors  and  students  were  kind  and  courteouB.  He  took 
a  friendly  interest  in  them  and  in  their  work.  If  a  professor  wrote  a  timely  article 
or  published  a  work,  or  if  a  stud^it  distinguished  himself  in  any  way^  bo  ivas  suro 
to  find  in  "the  bishop^''  as  all  lovod  to  call  him,  appreciation  and  encourageuient. 
He  had  a  way  of  greeting  the  new  student,  especially  if  he  was  firesh  from  a  country 
homo,  so  as  in  a  very  few  moments  to  make  him  feel  that  he  had  found  an  old  friend. 
Id  many  cases  this  was  true,  for  owing  to  the  bishop's  wide  acquaintance  he  was  al- 
moet  aure  to  know  the  new  boy's  fa^er  and  mother^  or  at  least  hia  pastor  or  some 
woU-known  public  man  in  his  neighborhood.  He  had  a  habit  of  stndy  log  tbe  mat  ric  u  < 
lation  book  to  fin^out  who  the  students  were  and  where  they  came  from,  and  a  hint 
or  Sk  soggestion  would  oftentimes  plaee  the  student  with  all  his  home  ties  in  the  bish- 
(^y'lBioixigiilarly  tenaeious  memory.  In  this  way  he  quietly  established  htmBclf  in  the 
eoiLfidettce  of  the  students,  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  safer  for  having  lum 
as  couskselor  and  friend.  Many  young  men  were  ednoated  at  his  expense,  but  this 
was  done  so  quietly  and  unostentatiously  that  often  not  even  a  member  of  bis  own 
family  would  ever  hear  of  it. 

A  familiar  sight  to  old  students  was  the  bishop,  as  he  strolled  about  tbe  campus. 
The  large  firamo,  with  its  broad  shoulders  and  massive  head  surmounted  by  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  tiite  long  white  eane  in  the  right  band,  and  the  leisurely  gait  will  not 
300A  be  forgotten.  It  gave  him  special  pleasure  to  have  some  one  accompany 
him  daring  these  strolls,  and  at  such  times  he  was  most  communicative  and  rcmiuis- 
cential.  Now  he  could  be  seen  plucking  a  magnolia — ^his  favorite  flower — for  a 
friend  in  her  carriage  or  stopping  to  give  a  welcome  to  some  old  acquaintauce  or  to 
extend  a  courtesy  to  strangers.  To  these  he  was  always  attentive.  Mr.  J.  M.  Leoch, 
that  coorteoos  Virginian  and  former  secretary  of  tlie  faculty,  has  reemded  this  inci- 
dent: ''  He  once  cordially  thanked  me  for  conducting  through  the  university  build- 
ings a  company  of  plain  country  people,  among  whom  was  a  woman  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  *  Who  knows  what  may  come  of  that  visit  f '  said  he.  '  It  may  bring  tbat 
h^hj  here  as  a  student.  Ho  may  yet  be  one  of  our  illustrious  men.  Wbo  knows  f 
Who  knows f    Such  people  are  not  to  be  negleeted.    Great  men  come  of  tbem. ' " 

By  many  he  was  thought  to  be  austere  and  unsympathetic.  A  man  of  positive  cou- 
(ricticms  and  tenaeity  of  purpose  necessarily  makes  enemies,  and  the  firnt  president 
3f  Vanilerbilt  University  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But,  though  he  was  firm  aud 
unyielding  where  principle  was  concerned,  he  never  persecuted  or  oppressed  any 
tnmn.  There  was  no  vindictiveness  in  his  nature.  He  changed  the  whole  policy  of 
tiis  management  more  than  once,  for  he  ever  learned  from  experience,  and  each  time 
lomo  good  men  threw  themselves  across  his  path  and  suffered  the  consequences. 

TUo  interests  of  the  university  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  favor  of  any  man.  Ho 
undcred  the  ties  of  some  esteemed  friendships  in  this  work  and  had  to  meet  much 
4itivo  nnd  unfriendly  opposition  in  the  prosecution  of  his  carefuDy  considered 
'tans  for  the  welfare  of  the  university.  But  not  one  that  opposed  sufiTered  as  much 
s  be,  though  he  never  showed  it.  On  his  death  bed  he  looked  back  on  bis  admin- 
jtratioB  without  regret,  for  though  ho  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  some  luis- 
!bke0  Iko  felt  tbat  in  every  instance  he  had  done  the  best  he  knew  how  to  do  with  the 
gikt  1>efore  him.  The  universal  sorrow  among  professors  and  students  at  bis  un- 
moly  taking  off,  which  eaeh  year  intensifies,  is  the  best  tribute  to  his  great  and 
al'Ie  leadership  and  wise  administration. 
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EITDOWMENT,   BEVENUE,   AND   PLANT. 

More  than  one  Vanderbilt  ha^  given  of  Lis  wealth  to  tbe  university^ 
tie  sonv  and  the  grandsons  of  the  founder  are  benefactors  of  tbe  institu- 
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tion.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  all  told  over  §450,000.  His  first 
donation  was  one  of  $100,000  for  tlie  construction  of  the  gymnasium, 
science  haU,  and  Wesley  hall.  Instead  of  costing  only  §100,000  these 
buildings  cost  $145,404.77.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  promptly  supplied  the 
deficit.  The  addition  of  $100,000  in  1883  to  the  endowment  fund  was 
made  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  engineering  department 
Later  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  $10,000  to  President  McTyeire  as  a  tokei 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  management  of  the  university^  to  be  used  » 
he  pleased. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  died  December  8,  1886,  and  left  $200,000  to  themfr 
versity.  This  was  added  to  the  endowment,  swelling.it  to  $900,000. 
The  bequest  tax  of  $11,775  imposed  upon  the  legacy  by  the  State  of 
New  York  was  paid  by  Cornelius  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt  Besides 
this  OomeUus  Vanderbilt  has  given  $30,000  to  the  university,  $10jOW 
for  the  library,  and  $20,000  for  the  hall  of  mechanical  engineering. 

Vanderbilt  University  has  received  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  rf 
the  Biblical-department  fiinds,  $1,500,000.  Nine  hundred  thousand 
.dollars  have  been  reserved  as  productive  endowm^ttt  and  $600,000 haT« 
been  exi)ended  in  grounds,  buildings,  furnishings,  machinery,  andaj^ 
ratus.  Much  of  the  annual  revenue  has,  of  course,  been  used  in  main- 
taining and  improving  the  plant  and  enhancing  its  value  by  additions 
to  buildings  and  equipment.  The  broad  campus  of  74  acres,  witiito 
walks  and  its  drives,  its  grass  and  its  trees,  is  the  delight  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  admiration  of  the  stranger.  A  happy  mean  has  beei 
struck  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural.  It  is  on  high  ground 
just  west  of  the  Nashville  corporation  line.  Toward  the  west  it  is  level; 
toward  the  north  and  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  it  slopes  gently. 
Along  the  top  of  the  slope  and  facing  the  city  are  situated  three  of  th< 
principal  buildings-^unlversity  hall,  science  hall,  and  Wesley  W 
West  of  these  are  the  gymnasium,  the  observatory,  professors'  honse^ 
and  students'  dormitories.  East  of  them,  at  the  ifoot  of  the  dope^J* 
Mechanical  Engineering  Hall.  Along  the  north  side  of  the  campus  ruis 
a  double- track  electric  railway,  rendering  easy  of  access  any  part  d 
Nashville. 

University  Hall,  the  center  of  university  life,  is  the  northernmost  of 
the  larger  buildings. 

This  buildingy  devoted  to  general  university  puipoees,  is  ftlso  occupied  byth*** 
domic  department  ancl  by  the  department  of  pharmacy. 

The  structure  is  of  brick,  -with  gray -stone  trimmings,  four  stories  in  height>  idJ 
190  feet  front  by  140  feet  deep.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  whoUy  by  the  schools « 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  with  their  lecture-rooms,  working  and  special  l»bor»t^ 
ries,  balance-room,  museums,  and  chemical  storing  vaults.  The  next  floor  h«*  ^ 
business  offices  of  the  university,  the  apparatus,  experimental  rooms,  and  labor*' 
tory  of  the  school  of  physics,  and  other  lecture  rooms.  The  remaining  floors  ai« 
occupied  by  the  university  chapel  (of  Gothic  interior  architecture;,  the  library  »^^ 
reading  room,  literary  society  halls,  lecture  rooms,  and  professors'  stndiee.  Tb« 
building  throughout  is  warmed  by  steam  from  the  heating  station  in  the  Hall  <^ 
Mechanical  Engineering,  lighted  by  gas,  weU  ventilated,  and  protected  flrom  fi»  ^J 
water  pipes  on  every  floor.  T 
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Brief  descriptions  have  already  been  given  of  Science  Hall,  Wesley- 
Hall,  and  the  Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  other  buildings 
on  the  campus  are  the  observatory,  the  gymnasium,  the  west-side  dor- 
mitories, the  residences  of  professors  and  other  employes  of  the  uni- 
versity, etc.  Outside  the  campus  there  is  one  professor^s  residence  and 
inside  there  are  nine  such.  All  the  latter  are  of  brick,  three  of  them 
cottages  and  the  rest  large  two-story  houses.  On  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  campus  there  are  seven  brick  dormitories  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents, the  first  of  which  was  built  in  1886.  Six  of  them  are  after  the 
same  model  and  contain  eight  rooms  apiece.  The  seventh  is  con- 
structed differently  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  living 
rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  office.  From  the  occupant  or  occu- 
pants of  each  room  the  university  receives  an  annual  rent  of  $25,  The 
messing  system  obtains  at  West  Side,  as  in  Wesley  Hall.  Students  of 
any  department  on  the  campus  and  students  of  the  law  department 
who  have  been  students  of  the  academic  department  and  have  lived 
at  West  Side  are  permitted  to  board  there.  This  limitation  imposed 
upon  the  residence  of  law  students  is  necessitated  by  want  of  roonu  The 
gymnasium  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  Wesley  Hall  and  Science 
Hall.  It  is  a  brick  building  90  by  W  feet,  well  furnished  with  gymnastic 
apparatus.  At  either  end  is  a  visitors'  gallery  and  below  is  a  base- 
ment containing  dressing  and  bath  rooms.  The  observatory,  a  small 
brick  building  constructed  solely  for  astronomical  purposes,  is  centrally 
located  on  high  ground.  It  is  provided  with  an  equatorial  of  6-inch 
aperture  and  8-foot  focal  length,  accompanied  by  a  stellar  and  solar 
8i>ectroscope;  a  meridian  circle  reading  to  seconds,  with  four  microme- 
ters; an  astronomical  clock,  and  an  altazimuth.  The  law  and  den- 
tal building,  recently  erected,  is  on  Cherry  street,  in  the  lieart  of 
the  city.  It  is  five  stories  high,  with  sandstone  firont,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  in  Nashville.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  used  by 
the  law  and  dental  departments,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  rented  offi- 
ces. Lot  and  building  cost  nearly  $100,000  and  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  that  much  of  the  endowment  ftind. 

The  library  occupies  two  rooms  in  University  Hall.  It  has  a  large 
branch  in  Wesley  Hall  and  a  few  of  its  books  and  publications  may  be 
found  in  Science  Hall  and  the  Hall  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  A  good 
number  of  current  newspapers  and  magazines  is  kept  on  hand.  But 
the  shelves  betra^  a  deplorable  want.  They  contain  only  about  15,000 
volumes.  Well  and  in  some  regards  splendidly  equipped  in  respect  of 
scientific  apparatus,  the  university  lags  far  behind  her  general  progress 
in  the  matter  of  a  library. 

The  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  University  ^was  all  given  in  $5,000 
second-mortgage  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Bailway,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and  maturing  in  1903.  Although 
these  bonds  are  first-class  securities,  they  of  course  tend  to  fall  to  par 
as  the  date  of  their  liquidation  approaches.    The  withdrawal  of  the 
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endowment  and  its  remvestment  have  aceordingly  been  begra.  By 
May,  1891.  $165,000  worth  of  bonds  par  valoe  had  been  sold  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  the  Law  and  Dental  Building  and  in  eertsun  bonds 
secured  by  improved  Nashville  real  estate.  With  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  interest  7  per  cent  has  become  an  exceptionally  good  retain  on  ea^ 
tal.  That  it  will  not  be  realized  again  by  the  university  is  oeitiU). 
Even  at  tiiis  early  stage  in  the  process  of  reinvestment  the  reveoacs 
from  the  endowment  fund  have  been  seriously  impaired* 

The  annual  budget  of  the  university  is  about  $70,000,  sometimei 
less,  generally  nM>re.  Several  thousand  dollars  of  the  receipts  ^^e  tui- 
tion^ matriculation,  library,  and  laboratory  fees.  The  fees  in  tfe 
academic  and  engineering  departments  are  $65 :  Tuition,  $50;  natoot 
'  lation,  $10;  and  library,  $5;  tiiese  in  additi<m  to  laboratory  fees  vha 
laboratory  work  is  dcme.  Many  students,  the  holders  of  scholarrtipi} 
pay  no  tuition  fees,  of  which  mote  anon.  The  fees  in  the  d^^Murtm^  tf 
pharmacy  are:  Tuition,  $25;  laboratory,  $25;  matriculation,  $10;  vi 
library,  $5.  Biblical  students  pay  no  tuition  fees,  their  only  fees  being 
matriculation  and  library  fees.  The  law,  dental,  and  medical  d^tft^ 
ments  are  not  included  in  tiiis  budget.  If  they  were  included  tbeir 
fees  would  swell  the  annual  revenues  <tf  the  university  to  omi- 
erably  over  $100,000.  Of  late  expense  has  exceeded  income,  sad  t]» 
university  in  consequence  is  in  straitened  circumstances.  TheTeij 
name  of  Yanderbilt  suggests  to  mo^  people  possession  of  unlinitfii 
resources.  It  never  once  occurs  to  them  that  the  levenaes  of  ^tao: 
versity  may  be  inadequate  to  its  purposes;  but  this  is  true,  neFarthe- 
less,  and  the  need  of  more  money  is  urgent.  The  institution  is  bnflt  ^ 
a  large  plan  and  large  means  are  required  to  run  it. 

ABOLITION  OP  SUBOOLLEOIATE  CLASSES  AND  ELEVATION  OP  STA5I> 

ARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

SubcoUegiate  classes  clung  to  the  university  for  mmoyyeflny^ 
authorities  not  feeling  strong  enou^  to  shake  them  oft.  l%e  noBiber 
of  well-trained  men  who  sought  admission  grew  very  slowly.  lO-traiBC^ 
men,  it  seemed,  had  to  be  taken  or  none.  But  thQ  faculty  cta^ 
under  the  apparent  necessity.  SaidGhancell(H*Clarland:  ^Witliite«x 
istence  [that  of  the  subooHege  class]  I  am  sure  the  university  f^ 
never  exercise  that  elevating  influence  upcm  the  preparatory  schooterf 
the  country  whidi  it  might  do  and  which  is  one  of  its  mofiA  impoiitf^ 
ftmctions."  At  last,  in  1887,  on  petition  of  the  fiaeulty,  the  heari  rf 
trustees  enacted  the  abolition  of  subeollege  dasses*  &it  wuotiietf^ 
passed  before  the  last  one  disappeared.  The  standard  of  ee^asof^  ^ 
the  university  is  being  all  the  while  raised.  Many  appficasts  ftr  ^' 
mission  are  turned  away  and  bidden  go  to  a  fitting  sehooL  la  cotf^ 
quence  the  character  of  t^e  fitting  schools  as  wrfl  as  of  the  uBif««^ 
is  being  elevated.  The  fitting  schools  apiM-eciate  tfce  spirit  wW*  ** 
Vanderbilt  shows  in  setting  a  high  standard  and  in  relegatiag  tt^^''^ 
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of  preparation  where  it  belongs,  to  themselves,  and  are  giving  the  iusti- 
tniion  their  heai^y  cooperation  said  snppcnrt. 

Although  no  official  relations  exist,  a  few  fitting  schools  are  rec- 
ognized as  iqiecial  feed^s  to  ttie  Vanderbilt,  some  of  them  in  fact  being 
manned  by  Vanderbilt  graduates,  while  the  students  from  several  are 
admitted  without  examination  ux>on  the  certificate  of  their  principals. 
The  foUowing  extract  from  a  pap^  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Teach^:^'  Association  by  the  head  of  one  of  ihe  preparatory 
schools  is  evidence  firom  a  competent  judge  of  the  high  standard  of 
admission  to  the  university: 

Throe  years  ago  we  had  two  boyfi  who  ware  classmaieB.  One  graduated  from  a 
certain  university  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  before  the  other  had  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  in  Vanderbilt.  Yet  the  latter  had  lost  no  time  firom  school  and  was  decid- 
edly the  superior  both  in  ability  and  application. 

The  abolition  of  subcollege  classes  and  the  tightening  of  the  entrance 
requirements  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  enrollment,  but  that  is 
recovering  a^d  will  ere  long  surpass  its  former  limit. 

Two  years  ago  the  plan  was  inaugurated  of  holding  entrance  exam- 
inations in  June  as  well  as  in  September,  and  not  only  at  the  university, 
but  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  South  and  West.  Though  this 
plan  ntet  with  little  success  at  first,  a  large  proportion  of  the  freshman 
class  is  now  received  into  the  university  in  this  way. 

We  subjoin  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses  in  arts  as 
printed  in  the  current  announcement.  For  admission  to  either  course 
in  science,  the  examinations  in  mathematics,  English,  geography,  and 
United  States  history  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  courses  in 
arts.  Both  courses  in  science  require  an  examination  in  Oerman  but 
none  in  French.  One  of  them  requires  an  examination  in  Latin,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  arts  examination.  Applicants  wishing  to  enter  as 
irr^pilar  students  must  pass  the  same  examinations  in  English,  geog- 
raphy, and  United  States  history  as  the  regulars^  and  an  examination 
m  maittieiiiatics,  whidi,  however,  is  less  rigid  than  that  set  for  regulars. 
If  an  irreirular  falls  below  the  minimum  of  40  on  more  than  one  exami> 
nation  he  can  not  be  conditioned,  but  is  denied  admission  to  the  nni- 
irersiiy. 

FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSES   IJI  ARTS. 

<1)  Latin, — Cssar^t  GaUic  War^  f(mr  books;  VlTgil's  ^neid,  fbor  books;  the  font 
orationB  of  Cicero  against  Catiline.  Any  one  of  the  following  grammars  is  recom- 
mended :  Allen  and  Greenough's,  Gildersleeye's^  or  Harkness's.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  work  in  Latin  composition  be  carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  the 
reading  at  OTery  stage  of  the  preparatory  conrse.  For  this  purpose  either  of  the 
fellowing  works  may  be  used:  Exercises  in  Iiatin  Composition,  by  M.  G.  Daniel)|  or 
Practical  Latin  Corapoeition,  by  W.  C.  Collar.  An  exercise  similar  to  those  given 
in  those  works  will  be  given,  and  a  passage  of  average  difficulty  irom  CsBsar  or 
Cicero  will  be  set  for  translation  at  sight.  The  Eoman  pronunciation  is  recom- 
mended. 

(2)  Crreek. — Etymology,  elementary  syntax,  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
two  books  of  Hoxnex's  Iliad,  elementary  prose  composi^n  (Jones's  Greek  Exercises 
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will  cover  the  amount  required).  Goodwin's  or  Hadley- Allen's  grammar  is  recom- 
mended. A  passage  from  some  one  of  Xenophon's  works  will  be  assigned  for  tma- 
lation  at  sight. 

(3)  3fat^ema(ic«. —Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meai- 
ures ;  algebra  in  simple  and  quadratic  equations,  calculus  of  radicals,  binomial  the- 
orem, indeterminate  coef&cients,  and  theory  of  logarithms;  plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

(4)  English. — Meiklejohn's  English  Langnage  (or  its  equivalent  in  English  gram- 
mar and  analysis  of  the  sentence).  A  composition  of  not  less  than  one  foolscap 
page  in  length  must  be  written  in  the  examination  room,  and  the  subject  for  tlib 
exercise  will  be  given  at  the  time  by  the  examiner.  The  subject  will  be  taken  from 
one  of  the  following  books :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Robinson  Cnuoe, 
Evangeline,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Franklin's  Autobiography. 

(5)  Geography  and  United  States  History, ^OntUnes,  Tables,  and  Sketches  in  United 
States  History,  written  and  published  by  Miss  S.  L.  Ensign,  of  Cedar  Falls,  lova, 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  a  good  history  of  the  United  States,  Bach  is 
Johnston's.  In  geography.  Harper's  or  some  other  good  manual  is  recommended. 
Teachers  of  the  subject  would  be  helped  by  ChUd  and  Nature,  by  A.  E.  Frye,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  once  studied  geography  and  United 
States  history,  A  fresh  review  before  the  examination  is  almost  imperative.  Until 
this  department  can  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  studies  in  the  pn* 
paratory  schools,  all  students,  even  though  admitted  on  certificate  in  other  brsnehes, 
will  be  examined  in  United  States  history  and  general  geography. 

Applicants  failing  to  attain  the  required  standard  in  more  than  two  of  the  above 
five  subjects  will  not  be  admitted.  Those  falling  below  60  per  cent,  but  attsiniBg 
not  less  than  40,  on  not  more  than  two  subjects,  will  be  conditioned.  Such  stadeea 
must  make  up  their  deficiency  by  private  study,  and  before  the  close  of  the  schoitf' 
tic  year  be  subjected  to  a  second  examination  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  iailed. 

Two  prizes  of  $60  each  are  given  for  the  best  entrance  examinatioDS, 
the  one  in  English,  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  the  otiier  in 
Latin  and  Greek.     . 

BECONSTBUCTION  OF  SCHEME    OP   STUDIES   AND   DEGREES  AlO)  DI* 
TINCT  SEPABATION  OP  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  studies  and  degrees  outlined  earlier  in  this  luBtoi7 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  the  year  1887.  Then  the  ax  was 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  and  the  scheme  was  abolished.  The  two 
most  important  innovations  were  the  introduction  of  the  class  system, 
with  its  ireshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  and  its  order  of  pre- 
scribed studies  for  each  year,  but  with  a  large  number  of  electives  ^ 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  the  running  of  a  distinct  lineof  d^oar- 
cation  between  college  and  university  instruction.  The  former  change 
brought  the  Vanderbilt  into  conformity  with  the  large,  progressive 
institutions  of  the  North,  and  the  latter  change,  together  with  other 
causes,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  prosecution  of  advanced  studies 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ranked  the  Vandierbilt  among  the 
six  leading  universities  of  the  country  doing  x>ost-graduate  work. 

The  college  degree  of  B.  P.  was  dropped,  and  replaced  soon  afte  by 
that  of  B.  L.  (bachelor  of  letters).  M.  A.  was  made  a  univ««i^ 
degree.  Ph.  D.  being  already  so  considered:  and  M.  S.  (master  of  ^ 
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ence)  and  D.  Sc.  (doctor  of  science),  corresponding  to  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D., 
were  created*  Ten  new  fellowships,  open  to  baccalaureate  gradmites  of 
the  Vanderbilt  and  other  institutions  of  recognized  standing,  were 
founded,  and  special  stress  was  laid  upon  postgraduate  work,  A 
standing  committee,  the  committee  on  university  instruction,  composed 
of  the  chancellor  and  four  other  academic  professors,  was  created,  with 
general  control  and  direction  over  all  university  instructiou.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  at  the  first, 
11  amely :  Chancellor  Garland,  ex  officio  chairman  5  Prof.  Baskervill,  secre 
tary ;  and  Profs.  Vaughn,  Smith,  and  Dudley.  Quite  recently  the  degree 
of  B.  L.  was  abolished  and  two  courses  leading  to  B.  A.  and  two  lead- 
ing to  B.  S.  were  offered,  whereas  only  one  course  in  each  had  been 
offered  before. 

COLLEGE  DEGREES. 

Below  we  give  the  course  in  arts  No.  1  and  the  course  in  science  l^o. 
1.  The  arts  course  No.  2  requires  only  one  year  each  in  mathemat- 
ics, history,  and  moral  philosophy.  It  includes  among  the  required 
studies,  however,  a  year  of  French  and  a  year  of  German.  Science 
course  No.  2  requires  two  years  of  Latin,  whereas  course  No.  1  requires 
none  at  all;  but  it  requires  only  one  year  of  French  and  one  year  of 
natural  history  and  geology.  It  requires  no  history,  but  there  are  two 
years  of  history  among  the  electives. 

COURSE  IN  ARTS  No.  1  (B.  A.). 

The  first  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ii^cl  udes  the 
following  studies.  (The  figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  reel  tat  ions  or 
lectures  per  week.) 

Freshman  Class. 

first  term. 

ZMiin.—lAvj;  exercises;  Allen  and  Greenough's  Grammar;  sight  reading.    (4.) 
Greek. — Herodotus;  exercises;  Goodwin's  Grammar;  sight  reading.     (4.) 
English, — Tennyson's  Poems ;  Wordsworth's  Poems ;  Genung's  Rhetoric  j  exercises 

weekly;  paraUel  reading:  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Irving);  David  Copperfield;  Vanity 

Fair;  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  (Trevely an).     (3.) 

History. — The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  (Myers) ;  General  History  of  Greece 

(Cox).     (2.) 

Mathematics. — Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (Wentworth);  algebra  (Hall  and 

Knight).     (4.) 

SECOND  TICRM. 

X^iin. — Cicero,  Cato  Major,  and  Laelius;  exercises;  systematic  study  of  syntax; 
sigbt  reading.    (4.) 

Greek, — Odyssey  (Perrin);  Lysias  (Stevens);  exercises;  Goodwin's  Grammar; 
siglit  reading.    (4.) 

English. — Genung's  Rhetoric  (continued) ;  English  prose  writers  (Carlylo,  Ma- 
caiil&yi  Amold|  etc.);  exercises  weekly;  parallel  readiug  from  the  same  authors. 
(3.) 

^t«/ory.— History  of  Rome— Allen's.    (2.) 

j|fa(ftefiui<ic«.— Analytic  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions  (C.  Smith).    (4.) 
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Sophomore  Class, 
first  tbrm. 

Latin.— Cicero,  Select  Letters;  Pliny,  Letters;  pntse  oompoBttdon ;  sight raftdteg. 

(4.) 
Greek, ^Plato's  Apology  and  Crito  (Dyer) ;  Demosthenes,  Philippics;  Goodwia'i 

Moods  aud  Tenses;  Greek  prose  composition;  sight  reading.    (4.) 
Engliah. — Milton  and  Bacon;  History  of  English  Literature;  essays.    (3.) 
History. — ^Medi»val  European  History  (Myers  and  Montgomery).    (3.) 
Jfaiik«»ali<M.— Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlns  (Haidy).    (4.) 

SECOND  TERM. 

£a(in.— Horace;  prose  composition;  thorough  study  of  the  Latin  meters. 

Greek. — EuripideS;  Bacchantes;  Theocritus;  study  of  meters;  Greek  prose  ooBpo- 
sition ;  Greek  literature  ( Jehh's  Primer,  and  Lectures) ;  sight  reading.    (4.) 

English. — Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer;  Chaucer;  history  of  English  lit^ratare 
(e<mtinaed);  essays.    (3.) 

Histarg. — ^Modern  European  history— Myers  and  Montgomery.    (2.) 

Mathematics. — Calculus  completed;  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensiafli 
(Smith).    (4.) 

Junior  Class. 


Bequired  studies. 

Moral  philosophy.— 'Fsyclkology  (Hill's  Psychology  and  Lotze's  Outlines;  lectures, 

Physics. — ^Doetrine  of  forces  and  the  applieation  of  the  same  to  the  eqnUihnsn  « 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  acoustics  (Peck's Mechanics,  Atkinson's  G«not);  ketars- 

Chemistry. — Chemical  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry,  with  experimeuts  (Bo6C<* 
Bloxam,  or  Bemsen);  lectures.    (3.)    (Laboratory  exercises  twice  a  week.) 

EleeUve  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  stadeat  a  total  of  sixtM 
hours  per  week.) 

Lattn.— Tacitus,  History ;  Juvenal;  ad vanced Latin  oomposition;  Cmttwell'iB^ 
tory  of  Roman  Literature;  sight  reading  and  writing.    (3.) 

Greek. — Thuoydides  VII  (Smith);  .£schylus,  Eumenides;  Greek  prose  oomp^fi' 
tion;  study  of  meters;  sight  reading.    (3.) 

German. — Grammar,  syntax  ( Joynes-Meissner) ;  exercises;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  ow? 
heirathen;  Novelletten  Bibliothek  I  (Bernhardt).     (3.) 

English. — (1)  Literature— Lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Engliflhdria*: 
study  of  Shakespeaie.     (3.)    Or,  (2)  Philology— Sweet^s  Anglo-Saxon  Reato-  P-) 

Koonomics. — Walker's  Political  Economy.     (3.) 

Perfa/yo^ic«.— Psychological  and  theoretical  pedagogy;  Rosenkrane's  Phil<J8apfcy **^ 
Education;  Compayr^'s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Part  I,  Theoretical  Pedagogy; lec- 
tures with  reference  to  the  preceding  text%  and  Prey ^s  Mind  of  the  CiuWi  •»* 
Sully's  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology.    (3.) 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Mcquired  studies. 

Moral  philo8oph}j. — Logic,  deductive  aud  inductive  (Tigert's  Handbook  of  Logic 

and  Fowler's  Inductivo  Logic).     (3.) 

PhyHws. — Magnetism  and  electricity  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.     (4.) 
Chemistry, — Inorganic chemifitry  (continued)  f  lectures.    (3.)    (Laboratory exercises 

twice  a  week. ) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  sixteen 
tiouTH  per  week,) 

Latin. — Cicero,  Do  Oratoro;  Plautus;  Terence;  composition  and  literature  con- 
tinued.   (3.) 

Greek. — Sophocles,  Philoctetosj  Aristophanes,  Acharniana;  study  of  Greek  litera- 
fcnro  (Jevons),  and  lectures  j  sight  reading.     (3.) 

German, — Grammar,  syntax  continued  (Joynes-Meissner) ;  exercises;  Lessing*8 
Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Storm's  Immenseo.     (3). 

Englhh. — (1)  Literature — nineteenth  century  literature.  (3.)  Or,  (2)  Philology — 
A^nglo-Saxon  (continued).     (3.) 

JCoonomics, — Lectures  on  economic  questions  of  the  day,     (3.) 

l^edafjogics, — Practical  and  historical  pedagogy :  Corapayr6's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy, 
Part  n.  Practical  Pedagogy;  Gill's  Systems  of  Education;  Compayr<S's  History  of 
Pedagogy;  lectures.     (3.)  «> 

Senior  Class. 

first  term, 

Required  studies. 

Moral  philosophy, — Moral  Philosophy  (Calderwood) ;  Natural  Beligion  and  Evi- 
dences of  Christi::uity  (Butler's  Analogy) ;  lectures.     (2.) 

Physics. — Heat  aud  optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures,  (2.)  Or,  astronomy 
(Young).     (2.) 

^^aiural  history  and  geology, — Mineralogy,  including  crystallography  (Dana*s  Min- 
eralogy and  Petrography).  Botany:  Structural  and  systematic,  analysis  of  plants 
(Gray's  School  aud  Field  Book).  Zoology:  Biology,  systematic  zoology,  paleon- 
tology.    (3,) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  tlie  student  a  total  of  sixteen 
boiirs  per  week.) 

I^atin. — Same  as  in  Junior.^     (3.) 

Greek, — Same  as  in  junior.^     (3.) 

French. — Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar;  Super's  Reader.     (3.) 

Gei'nian. — Advanced  Grammar  (Brandt) ;  German  Composition  (Ha..riB) ;  Schiller'a 
Wallcnatein;  Schiller's  Lyrics  and  Ballads;  history  of  German  literature  from 
Luther  to  Klopstock.     (3.) 

English. — Same  as  junior.     (3.) 

History, — American  political  and  constitutional  history.     (3.) 

Pedagogics, — Same  as  in  junior.     (3.) 

Physics. — Astrouoniy.     (2.)     Heat  and  optics.     (2.) 

Ot^ganic  cJtemisiry, — (Richter,  Roscoe,  or  Remsen)  Lectures.     (2.) 

iKlectives  offered  in  junior  year  but  not  chosen  may  be  selected  in  a  senior  year. 
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Elocution, — Voice  cnlture ;  training  to  secure  control  of  breath,  parity,  and  flexi- 
bility of  tone;  elementary  principles  of  vocal  expression;  articulation;  stndj  of 
selections;  recitations  and  criticisms.    (2.) 

SECOND  TERH. 

Require^  studiee. 

Moral  philosophy, — Evidences  of  Christianity  (continued) ;  History  of  Philoeophy 
(Schwegler);  essay;  lectures.     (2.) 

Physics  and  astronomy. — Optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot).  (2.)  Or,  astronomy  (YooDg). 
(2.) 

Natural  history  and  geology.— QenoTsl  geology— physiographic,  lithologicaL  bifr 
torical,  and  dynamical  (Le  Conte).    (3.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week.) 

Latin. — Same  as  in  Junior.    (3.) 

Greek. — Same  as  in  j  un ior.    (3. ) 

/VeNc^.—Whitney's  Grammar;  Chardenal's  Exercises;  idioms;  Rougemont,  U 
France;  Souvestre,  Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toit«;  sight  reading. 

German.— Advanced  Grammar  (Brandt);  German  Composition  (Harris);  (3octfce» 
Sesenheim;  Goethe's  Tasso ;  Goethe's  Jerries;  German  literature;  Klopstock,  Leniogi 
Wieland,  Herder,  Sturm  und  Drang.    (3.) 

English. — Same  as  in  junior.    (3. ) 

Mistory. — ^American  political  and  con.a«itutional  history.    (3.) 

Pedagogics. —Same  as  in  j  unior.    (3. ) 

Physics. — ^Astronomy.    (2.)    Or,  heat  and  optics.    (2.) 

Organic  chemistry. — Continued.     (2.) 

Elocution. — Voice  culture  continued;  gesture;  advanced  v  cal  expression;  lectoRS 
upon  emphasis,  modulation,  etc. ;  written  analysis  of  selections,  with  their  renditioi^ 
recitatibns  and  criticisms.    (2). 

COURSE  IN  SCIENCE  NO.  L  (B.  S.) 

The  first  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  indoda 
the  following  studies : 

Freshman  Class, 
first  term. 

German. — Grammar,  syntax  ( Joynes-Meissner) ;  exercises;  Wilhelmi's  EincrB»w 
heirathcn;  Novelletten  Bibliothek  i,  (Bernhardt).    (3.) 

English. — ^Tennyson's  poems ;  Wordsworth's  poems;  Genung's  Rhetoric;  ©xcrciw* 
weekly;  parallel  reading ;  Life  of  Goldsmith  (Irving);  David  Copperfield;  Vanity 
Fair;  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  (Trevelyan.)    (3.) 

History. — MedisQval  and  modern  European  history  (Myers  and  Montgomery); 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.     (3. ) 

Mathematics.— SoUd  geometry  and  trigonometry-  (Wentworth);  algebra  (Hall  and 
Knight).     (4.) 

C/iemw<ry. —Chemical  physics  and  inorganic  chemistry,  with  experiments  (Roscoe, 
Bloxam,  or  Remsen) ;  lectures.    (3.)    (Laboratory  exercises  three  times  per  week.) 
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6SCOND  TERM. 

Oerman.— Grammar;  syntax  continued  ( Joynes-Meissner) ;  exercises;  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Bamhelm ;  Storm's  Immensee.     (3. ) 

English,-— Qeavaig^B  Rhetoric  (continued) ;  English  prose  writers  (CarlylO;  Macau- 
lay,  Arnold,  etc.);  exercises  weekly;  parallel  reading  from  the  same  authors.    (3.) 

^Mtorjf.^Modem  European  history  (Myers  and  Montgomery) ;  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    (3.) 

if a^i}ia<ic9.— Analytic  geometry  of  two  dimensions  (C.  Smith).    (4.) 

Chemistry, — Inorganic  chemistry  continued;  lectures.  (3.)  (Laboratory  exercises 
three  times  per  week.) 

Sophomore  Class. 

first  term. 

Oermait.^Advanoed  grammar  (Brandt) ;  Qerman  composition  (Harris);  Schiller's 
Wallenstein;   Schiller's  Lyrics  and  Ballads;  history  of  (German  literature  from 
liUther  to  Klopetock.    (3.) 
English,^Milton  and  Baoon;  history  of  English  literature;  essays.    (3.) 
lfa(Aejiia(u».— Differential  and  integral  calculus  (Hardy).    (4.) 
ChenUstrjf.—OTgfJkuio  chemistry  (Richter,  Roscoe,  or  Remsen);  lectures.    (2.)    (La- 
boratory exercises  three  times  i>er  week.) 

Natural  historjf  and  geology, — Biineralogy,  including»  crystallography  (Dana's  Min- 
eralogy and  Petrography).  Botany :  Structural  and  systematic  analysis  of  plants 
(Gray's  School  and  Field  Book).  Zoology:  Biology;  systematic  zoology;  palason- 
tology(S.  A.  Miller).    (3.) 

^  SECOND  TERM. 

O^rman.— Advanced  grammar  (Brandt) ;  German  composition  (Harris);  Goethe's 
Sesenheim;  Goethe's  Tasso;  (Goethe's  Lyrics.  History  of  German  literature :  Klop- 
Btook,  Lessingy  Wieland,  Herder,  Sturm  und  Drang.    (3.) 

^ii^Zm^.— Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer;  Chaucer;  history  of  English  literature, 
continued;  essays.    (3.) 

If a(A€iiia(ic9.— Analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions  (C.  Smith).    (4.) 

Chemistry, — Organic  chemistry  continued.  (2. )  (Laboratory  exercises  three  times 
per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology,— QecHogy,  physiographic;  lithological,  historical,  and 
dynamical  (Le  Conte).    (3.) 

Junior  Class. 

first  term. 

Required  studies. 

^eiie^.— Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar;  Super's  Reader.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy, — ^Psychology  (Hill's  Psychology  and  Lotze's  Outlines) ;  lectures. 
(3.) 

Physics, — ^The  doctrine  of  forces  and  application  of  the  same  to  the  equilibrium 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  acoostics  (Peck's  Mechanics,  Atkinson's  Gauot);  lec- 
tures.    (4.) 

Natural  lUstory  and  geology, — Determinative  mineralogy  and  lithology,  with  blow- 
pipe analysis  (laboratory  work).    (2.) 

Elective  studies, 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week. ) 

^^nglisK—ia)  Lectures  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  drama;  study  of 
Shakespeare.    (3.)    Or, 


(b)  Philology— Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.     (3.) 
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German, — Advanced  composition;  Germui  essays;  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  prose; 
Goethe's  Faast|  Part  i  (and  selections  from  Part  ii);  German  literature:  Goethe  sad 
SohiUer.    (8.) 

-&conomi<».— Walker's  Political  Economy.    (3.) 

PedagogioB. — ^Psychological  and  theoretical  pedagogy:  Bosenkranz's  Fhilowjpliy 
of  Education ;  Compayr^s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Part  i,  Theoretical  Pedagogy; 
lectures  vrith  reference  to  the  preceding  texts,  and  Preyer's  Mind  of  the  Child  and 
Sully's  Teachers'  Hand-Book  of  Psychology.    (3. ) 

MathemattoB, — Definite  integrals  and  calculus  of  yariations  (Todhunter) ;  eUiptie 
functions  (Baker).     (3). 

Chemistry. — Chemical  technology  (Wagner) ;  lectures.  (3.)  (Chemioallaboratm^ 
exercises  three  times  per  week. ) 

SECOND  TERM. 

Required  aiudiea, 

^eraoik.— Whitney's  Grammar;  Ghardenal's  Exercises;  idioms;  Bougemoat,  Li 
France;  Souvestre,  Un  Philo«ophe  boos  les  Toits;  isight  reading.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy. — ^Logic. — Deductive  and  indactiTe  (Tigerfs  Huid-book  of  Logie 
and  Fowler's  Inductive  Logic.    (3.) 

Physics. — Magnetism,  electricity  (Atkinson's  Ganot);  lectures.    (4.) 

Natwral  history  and  geology. -"^rs^ctieAl  studies  in  botany  and  soSlogy,  with  vteof 
the  microscope  (laboratory  work.)    (2.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  diosan  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  six- 
teen hours  per  week.) 

English. — (a)  Literature— nineteenth  century  literature.    (3.)    Or, 

(&)  Philology — Anglo-Saxon,  continued.    (8.) 

German. — Advanced  composition;  German  essays;  Lessiug's  Nathan  der  Weise; 
Lessing's  Laokoon;  German  literature:  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.    (3.) 

Economics. — Lectures  on  economic  questions  of  the  day.     (3.) 

Pedagogics. — ^Practical  and  historical  pedagogy ;  Compayr^'s  Lectoree  on  Pedagogy, 
Part  II,  Practical  pedagogy;  Gill's  Syst-ems  of  Education;  Compayr^'s  History  of 
Pedagogy;  lectures.    (3.) 

ifaffcema<ic8.— Hydromechanics  (Basset).    (3.) 

Chemistry. — Chemical  technology  continued.  (3.)  (Chemical  laboratory  three 
exercises  per  week.) 

Senior  Class. 

first  tkrm. 

Required  studies. 

fVenc*.— Advanced  grammar;  Sadler's  Translating  English  into  French;  idioflft 
Baoine;  Athalie;  Moli^re,  L'Avare;  Comeille,  Le  Cid ;  sight  reading.     (3.) 

Physics  and  astronomy. — Heat  and  optics  (Atkinson's  Ganot) ;  lectures.  (3.)  Aft- 
tronomy  (Young).     (2.) 

Elective  studies. 

(Of  which  a  sufficient  number  must  be  chosen  to  give  the  student  a  total  of  wx- 
teen  hours  per  week.) 

English. — Same  as  in  Junior.    (3.) 

History. — American  political  and  constitutional  history.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy.— UoTsA  philosophy  (Calderwood) ;  Natural  leliglon  sad  •^* 
deuces  of  Christianity  (Butler's  Analogy) ;  lectures.    (2.) 
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PedagogioB. — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

Jl/afftemattes.— Salmon's  Modern  Higher  Algebra  and  Higher  Plane  Carres.    (3.) 

Chemistry, — ^Metallorgy  (special  texts);  or,  organic  chemistry  (advanced).  (2.) 
(Special  laboratory  work,  at  least  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Natural  history  and  geology,— Applied  geology;  description  of  rocks;  arrangement 
of  rock  masses,  materials  of  construction,  soils,  drainage,  water  supply,  mineral  fuels, 
geological  materials  for  illuminations  (Williams^  Dana,  Le  Conte,  Geikie).    (4.) 

Eloeutwn.—Ymce  culture;  training  to  secure  control  of  breatli  and  purity  and 
flexibility  of  tone;  elementary  principles  of  vocal  expression;  articulation;  study 
of  selections;  recitations  and  criticisms.    (2.) 

SECOND  TKRM. 

Required  studies, 

i^VvAdL— Sadler's  Translating  English  into  French;  Saintsbury's  History  of  French 
Literature  (seTeateenth  century);  Moli^re,  lie  Misanthrope;  Voltaire,  Zaire;  Vol- 
taire's Prose;  parallel  and  sight  reading.    (3.) 

Physics  amd  asirouomy, — ^Heat  and  optics  (Atkinson's  Qanot) ;  lectures.  (2. )  Astron- 
omy (Young).    (2.) 

Eledive  studies. 

(Of  which  %  sufficient  number  must  be  ohoeen  to  give  the  student  >i  total  of  sixteen  hours  per  veek.) 

J^^ZM^.—Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

History. — American  political  and  constitutional  history.    (3.) 

Moral  philosophy,— Evidence  of  Christianity,  continued;  history  of  philosophy 
(Schwegler);  essays;  lectures.    (2.) 

Pedagogics* — Same  as  in  junior.    (3.) 

If aUemoitca.— Forsyth's  differential  equations.    (3.) 

Chemistry, — ^Metallurgy,  continued.  (2.)  Or,  organic  chemistry,  continued.  (Spe- 
cial laboratory  work,  at  least  three  exercises  per  week.) 

Katural  history  and  geology, — ^Applied  geology;  metalliferous  deposits;  ores  and 
jnetals;  substances  adapted  to  chemical  manufactures  or  use;  fictile  materials; 
refraotory  substances;  materials  of  physical  application;  ornamental  stones  and 
gems  (Williams,  Phillips's  Ore  Deposits,  State  geological  rex>orts).    (4.) 

Elocution. — Voice  culture,  continued;  gesture;  advanced  vocal  expression;  lec- 
tures upon  emphasis,  modulation,'  etc.;  written  analyses  of  selections,  with  their 
rendition ;  reeitations  and  criticisms.    (2.) 

The  prescription  of  these  degree  courses  does  not  debar  irregular 
studeutSy  who  may  select  special  studies  with  the  sanction  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Ko  student  may  take  less  than  the  given  minimum  nor  more 
than  the  given  maximum  number  of  hours  x)er  week.  '^Bvery  student, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  faculty,  must  not  have  less  thsui 
fourteen  (14)  nor  more  than  twenty  (20)  recitations  and  lectures  per 
week  or  their  equivalent 

The  Vanderbilt  curriculum  is  a  "  stiff"  one  and  her  degrees  are  hard 
to  get.  One  proof  of  this  is  the  small  number  who  graduate  out  of  those 
who  matriculate.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  high  value  attached  to 
a  degree  here  stand  the  lax  requirements  of  so  many  Southern  colleges 
and  the  low  estimate  they  put  upon  their  degrees,  as  evidenced  by  these 
requirements.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Vanderbilt  is  to  elevate  and 
dignify  college  education;  the  college  diploma  is  not  a  cheap  thing  to 
be  obtained  in  any  way  by  any  kind  of  student. 
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UNIVEBSITY  DEGREES. 

Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  may  now  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  tte  foDov- 
ing  conditions: 

The  candidate  for  this  degree  most  have  received  the  degree  of  B.  A«  tnm  this 
university^  or  from  some  other  institution  of  good  standing,  snhject  to  the  i^pronl 
of  the  university  instruction  committee.  In  addition,  the  candidate  must  spend  at 
least  one  year  at  this  university  in  the  pursuit  of  post-graduate  studies,  which  most 
embrace  four  full  courses  of  instruction,  of  three  hours  per  week  each,  in  at  least 
three  schools.    In  these  four  courses  he  must  obtain  a  grade  of  at  least  80  per  cent. 

The  present  requirements  for  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  are  thns 
stated: 

To  obtain  this 'degree  the  candidate  is  required  to  pursue  three  distinct  stadies  (o 
be  selected  by  himself— one  principal  and  two  subsidiary— for  not  less  than  tiiree 
years  after  taking  his  B.  A.  degree,  two  of  which  must  be  spent  in  attendance  at 
the  university.  He  must  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  German  to  use 
with  facility  works  in  those  languages  relating  to  his  special  studies,  and  must  sab- 
mit  to  the  committee  on  university  instruction,  at  least  three  months  before  he  k 
admitted  to  examination,  a  written  dissertation  which  shall  give  evidence  of  inde- 
pendent investigation.  This  thesis  must  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate 
and  fifty  copies  placed  in  the  university  library. 

Master  of  science  (M.  S.)  and  doctor  of  science  (D.  So.);  correspond- 
ing to  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.,  are  the  post-graduate  degrees  conferred  on 
holders  of  B.  8.;  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  being  obtainable  only  by  B.  A 
graduates.  When  the  candidate  for  doctor's  honors  presents  his 
thesis,  the  committee  on  university  instruction  refers  it  to  two  referees 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.  If  it  is  accepted  the  candidate  appears 
before  the  chancellor  and  the  whole  body  of  the  academic  £BM^alty  and 
is  subjected  to  an  oral  examination  by  three  si>ecial  examiners,  one 
for  each  subject  pursued.  The  recommendation  of  the  examiners  fisr 
the  admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  doctorate  must  be  unanimous. 

Courses  leading  to  university  degrees  are  offered  by  all  the  eteven 
schools  of  the  academic  department.  A  transcription  firom  an  official 
announcement  of  the  courses  offered  in  Greek  and  chemistry  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  methods  employed 
in  all  the  schools.  The  seminary,  it  will  be  noted,  is  one  of  the  agents 
used. 

SCHOOL  OF  GREEK. 
[Prof.  Smith.    Reno  Downer,  assistant.  ] 

The  object  of  the  university  course  in  Greek  is  to  give  advanced,  especially  grad- 
nate,  students  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  wider  range  of  reading  in  Greek  literatoxe, 
to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  philological  investigationy  and 
to  learn  methods  of  original  research. 

During  the  past  year  a  regular  course  of  lectures  was  given  on  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology.  In  the  seminary  the  work  was :  (1)  The  study  of  Greek  dialects  through 
inscriptions  (Cauer) ;  (2)  the  interpretation  and  discussion  of  the  piu^tsof  Pau 
that  related  especially  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
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A  coarse  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  Greek  literature,  especially  the  earlier  periods. 
In  the  seminary  AVolTs  Prolegomena  will  be  interpreted  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  Homeric  question,  and  certain  parts  of  the  Iliad  will  be  selected  for  textual 
criticism.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  in  his  turn  take  the  lead  in  the  seminary 
interpretations  and  discussions,  the  subject  or  part  of  each  being  assigned  from  two 
to  several  weeks  beforehand,  on  which  he  will  offer  either  a  paper  or  a  discussion 
from  carefully  prepared  notes.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  will  be  read  privately  by  the 
class,  and  examinations  will  be  held  on  all  the  work,  lectures,  seminary  discussions, 
and  private  reading. 

SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTBT. 

[Prof.  Dudley.    J.  T.  McGill,  adjunct  professor.] 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  who  elect  chemistry  must  have  had 
training  at  least  equivalent  to  that  required  for  continuation  in  the  junior  (B.  S. 
No.  1)  class  in  both  lecture  room  and  laboratory.  Their  work  may  begin  with  the 
Jnnior  B.  S.  No.  1,  including  laboratory  exorcises  three  times  a  week. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  who  elect  chemistry  must  have  had 
training  equivalent  to  that  required  and  offered  as  elective  in  the  bachelor  of  science 
course  of  study  (No.  1)  through  the  junior  year,  including  laboratory  work.  They 
will  take  the  senior  witlT laboratory  exercises,  and  an  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  addi- 
tion, or  purtae  such  other  text-book  and  laboratory  work  as  may  be  assigned. 

The  nniversity  work  in  chemistry  leading  to  a  doctorate  is  based  almost  wholly 
apon  original  investigation  carried  on  by  the  student  in  the  laboratory,  under  the 
guidance  or  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor.  Instruction  is  also  given  by  informal 
lectures,  interspersed  with  discussion  between  the  instructor  and  the  stndents.  The 
line  of  investigation  pursued  may  be  selected  by  the  student,  but  must  be  approved 
by  the  professors;  and  in  each  case  the  student  must  carefully  prepare  an  historical 
synopsis  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  other  investigators  along  the  line 
which  he  has  selected,  by  reference  to  the  original  papers  and  memoirs.  This  synop- 
sis shall  be  presented  and  read  by  him  before  the  instructors,  fellows,  and  advanced 
students,  by  whom  it  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  The  subject  selected  will 
require  at  least  one  year's  work  on  the  part  of  the  student;  and  when  completed 
be  shall  prepare  a  thesis  covering  his  investigations. 

HONORABT  DEGREES. 

The  cnstom  of  granting  M.  A.  ai>on  other  considerations  than  those 
of  study  in  residence  has  never  existed  at  the  Vanderbilt.  Neither  does 
the  pernicious  practice  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  obtain.  Only 
one  honprary  degree  has  been  conferred  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tioD,  and  that  was  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  in  1883  upon  Milton 
W.  Humphreys,  the  retiring  professor  of  Greek,  now  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  for  "  eminent  attainments  in  classical  learning 
and  valuable  contributions  to  philological  science.'^  If  the  Vanderbilt 
is  always  as  chary  of  her  honorary  degrees,  they  will  always  mean  some- 
thing. 

NUMBER  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGBEES  CONFEBBED. 

The  university  has  conferred  150  academic  degrees.  The  following 
table  shows  how  many  of  each  degree  have  been  conferred  during  the 
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whole  history  of  the  university  and  also  how  many  were  conferred  ( 
year. 


• 

B.A. 

B.S. 

B.P. 

RL. 

M.A. 

H.S. 

Ph.D. 

D.ScJtoUI 

1877 

1878 

1 

1 
4 
4 

2 

1 

n 

1879 

1880 

5 

4 
4 
4 
1 

2 

1881 

1882 

1883 

188i 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

188D 

ISW 

IMl 

Total.. - 

1 
3 
7 
3 
5 
4 
5 
G 

* 
4 
12 



1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 



t 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

a 

1 

2 

...... 

<0 

U 

18 

3 

2St 

4 

7 

1 

ISO 

ATTENDANCE    FOB    THE    UNIVEBSITY    AS    A  WHOLE    AND    FOE  THE 
AOADEKT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  enrollment  of  professional  students  lior  each  jes^  in  the  history 
of  the  university  has  been  giyen  in  the  histories  of  the  pn^bsaoofll 
departments.  The  following  table  shows  -Vtie  attendance  each  year  fe 
the  whole  university  and  also  for  the  academic  department  alone.  Tbe 
sum  of  the  number  of  students  in  each  department  will  not  give  tbe 
total  attendance  because  some  stud^its  are  counted  twice  by  reason  of 
being  enrolled  in  more  than  one  departoeut. 


1875-'76. 

187C-'77. 

1877-^78. 

187^'79. 

1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

isn-'O. 

Whole  university.. 

Aeadeaiic  deport- 

meot. ............ 

307 

382 

405 

421 
157 

486 
191 

632 
240 

003 
S28 

281 

_ 

1883-'84. 

1884-'85. 

18«^'8«.' 

1880-*87. 

1887-'88. 

1888-'89. 

iss^'go. 

ISKh'W. 

Whole  unirenity . . 

Aeademio  dcpail* 

meiit  - 

4S0 

157 

499 
170 

653 
1G5 

«25 
188 

689 

150 

61( 
158 

«t7 

112 

m 

_^ 

*The  onrollment  of  the  academic  department  as  a  defwrtment  la  not  recorded  nntflH^^ 
aU^ough  tbe  attendance  upon  tbe  Tariotu  aofaof^  of  Uie  departmeat  is  ftren.  Sngteaenag  ■*"**** 
were  enrolled  as  academic  students  until  1886-*87. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  roisters  of  1881-^82  and  1890-'91, 
give  for  those  years  the  enrollment  of  students  by  States.  These  yews 
are  chosen  as  representing  in  the  matter  of  attendance  the  earBer  snd 
the  later  history  of  the  university.    The  constituency  of  the  nsi^ 
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dtj  has  widened  iu  uino  years^  but  the  sources  of  greatest  patronage 
u*6  about  the  same: 


1881^^. 


UAbama 64 

Irkansas .• 22 

yalifornia 2 

yolorado 1 

llarida 8 

Georgia 28 

lUuoi« 3 

ndiana 1 

ndiaxi  Territory 2 

Centnclcy 69 

Ltomsiaaa 24 

liMie 1 


Michigan 1 

MissLBsippi 22 

Missouri 18 

North  Carolina 12 

Ohio 1 

South  Carolina 24 

Tennessee 211 

Texas 77 

Virginia 4 

We^  Virginia 8 


Total 603 


189a-'91. 


Uabwoa 78 

\rkftTifffM' 37 

CJalifornia 4 

[Colorado 1 

Connecticut 1 

PloEida 6 

GteorgiA 21 

Illinois 5 

Indiana 2 

Indian  Territory 1 

Kansas 1 

Kentnoicy 54 

Loaisiana... 22 

Maine 1 

Michigan 2 

Mississippi 52 

Missonri 19 

Mootaaa 1 

New  York 3 

North  Carolina 19 


Ohio 1 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylrauia 3 

South  Carolina 12 

Tennessee 245 

Texas 59 

Virginia 14 

Washington 1 

West  Virginia 2 


Armenia  . 
Canada  .. 
England  . 
Germany 

Japan 

Korea 

Mexico  ... 
Russia  . . . 


Total 


THE  VANDERBILT  AS  A  UNIVERSITY. 

In  her  varions  departments,  jirofessional  and  nonprofessional,  the 
Vandcrbilt  is  a  university  in  the  extensive  sense  of  the  word;  and  she 
is  earnestly  and  strenuously  striving  to  merit  the  title  in  the  intensive 
jense,  also,  by  devoting  her  means  and  her  energy  as  far  as  possible  to 
post-c(dl^e  nonprofessional  work.  She  is  fully  aware  that  in  the  pres- 
ent day  the  reputation  of  an  institution  of  learning  dex>ends  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  on  the  amount  and  character  of  this  higher  work. 
A.n  extract  or  two  from  recent  reports  of  the  chancellor  to  the  board  of 
trust,  who  represents  and  speaks  for  the  faculty,  himself  one  of  their 
aumber,  will  show  that  her  professors  are  very  much  alive  to  this  fact: 
=*  It  is  this  higher  work  which  is  the  glory  of  the  university.    It  is  the 
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fact  that  we  do  such  work  tkat  gives  us  character  with  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  and  even  abroad.  Men  who  pursue  higber 
courses  here  do  us  credit  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin."  "  The  value  of  oar 
university  work  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  numbers  upon  whcnn  it  is 
expended.  You  can  not  do  without  it  unless  you  become  content  tonm 
this  institution,  as  most  American  so-called  universities  are  ran,  with 
nothing  university-like  about  them  except  the  name." 

The  Vanderbilt  endeavors  to  employ  true  university  methods  in  he 
X>ost-graduate  courses,  methods  whose  object  is  ^<  to  make  the  student 
an  investigator  and  thinker  and  to  habituate  him  to  original  research.^ 
The  university  spirit  is  felt  even  by  undergraduates,  and  on  professors 
it  actB  most  beneficially,  quickening  the  scholarly  instinct  and  indtiog 
to  a  wider  and  deeper  learning.  The  teaching  of  post-graduate  stadents 
who  are  investigating  and  thinking  for  themselves  perforce  keeps  H» 
professor  abreast  of  the  times  and  in  close  touch  with  advancing  thought 
and  speculation.  He  is  preserved  firom  falling  a  victim  to  the  cease- 
less,  monotonous  round  of  college  duties  far  removed  from  the  world 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  its  progress,  in  which  so  many  college  profes- 
sors are  lost  in  oblivion.  Of  the  contributions  of  Vanderbilt  professtfs 
to  scholarship  we  will  speak  later. 

There  is  room  for  a  university  in  the  central  and  southernmost  parts  of 
the  South.  Ko  institution  south  of  the  University  of  Virginia  save  the 
Vanderbilt  does  university  work,  at  least  any  worthy  of  consideratioB. 
More  and  more  is  the  Vanderbilt  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  unlversi^ 
by  the  colleges  around  her.  Their  graduates  seek  her  fellowships  aod 
pursue  her  higher  courses,  and  she  in  turn  supplies  them  with  instract- 
ors  and  professors.  As  she  obtained  the  support  of  the  prepantoiT 
schools  by  abolishing  her  subcollegiate  classes,  so  she  is  removing  the 
jealousy  of  the  colleges  by  showing  them  that  she  has  functions  wind 
they  can  not  perform,  a  sphere  which  they  can  not  enter,  lying  outsidefl' 
and  beyond  their  own.  In  his  last  report  to  the  board  of  trust  Chanel 
lor  Garland,  after  stating  that  seven  Vanderbilt  men  had,  since  tliepre^ 
vious  meeting  of  the  board,  been  elected  to  college  professorships,  says: 

Sncb  of  our  post-graduates  as  desire  positions  as  teachers  of  high  rank  hftve  o^ 
had  to  wait  a  day  for  employment.  The  demand  upon  us  for  the  services  of  nx^  ** 
greater  than  we  can  supply.  There  is  scarcely  an  institution  in  the  Sonth^nStttfl* 
which  does  not  on  occasions  of  a  vacancy  in  its  faculty  consult  us  in  req^  ^ 
obtaining  a  suitable  incumbent  from  among  our  post-graduate  students.  Tbeboti^ 
must  see  from  these  statements  that, 'while  the  university  course  proper  is  proflflcoti^ 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  thep*<^ 
of  our  operations  to  which  we  must  look  cliiefly  for  our  nsefrilness  and  fitms. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  endorsement  of  the  Vanderbilt  ctf* 
ries  as  much  weight  in  the  South,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  it,  as  tbrf 
of  any  other  institution  in  the  country.  That  a  Southern  university 
should  enjoy  high  credit  at  home  is  not  unnatural  and,  just  so  fitf  •* 
the  institution  deserves  the  name  of  university,  can  not  be  other  than 
cause  of  gratulation. 
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UNIVEBSITY  STUDENTS. 

The  printed  statistics  of  post-graduate  students  for  the  last  four 
years  are  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  men  doing  university 
work.  But  the  statistics  of  preceding  years — 1878  to  1887 — are  worth 
little  to  us.  The  registers  frojn  1878  to  1887,  inclusive,  recorded  the 
names  of  all  graduates  of  the  Vanderbilt  and  other  institutions  who 
were  pursuing  studies  in  any  department  of  the  university.  From 
those  lists  have  been  culled  those  who  took  academic  studies  whether 
they  took  professional  studies  or  not.  Thus,  some  took  academic  stud- 
ies only,  while  others  took  as  well  law  or  theology  or  engineering.  These 
figures  far  from  represent  the  number  of  genuine  post-graduate  stu- 
dents doing  post-college  work 5  for  many  of  these  graduates  pursued 
undergraduate  studies  either  partially  or  wholly.  Especially  would 
tliis  be  true  of  professional  students  whose  work  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment was  not  their  only  work.  And  some  of  the  graduates  from  other 
institutions  were  applying,  not  for  the  master's  or  the  doctor's  degree, 
but  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Instances  have  been  known  of  so-called 
college  graduates  who  were  unable  to  enter  higher  than  the  sophomore 
year.  The  figures  whose  real  content  has  thus  been  set  forth  are, 
beginning  with  1877-'78  and  ending  with  1886-'87,  10,  11,  9,  9,  7, 9, 
11,  11, 10,  7.  Since  and  including  1887-'88  the  register  tells  us  how 
many  men  prosecuted  post-graduate  studies  of  a  nonprofessional  char- 
acter whether  they  were  college  graduates  or  not.  The  men  in  this 
list  were  genuine  university  students,  although  many  of  the  graduates 
in  it  took  along  with  their  university  studies  college  studies  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  were  deficient.  This  is  true  of  the  10  scholas- 
tic fellows  of  1890-'91,  the  mjyority  of  whom  entered  undergraduate  as 
well  as  post-graduate  classes.  For  1887-'88  to  1890-'91,  inclusive,  the 
enrollment  of  advanced  and  graduate  students  doing  post-graduate  work 
was  for  the  respective  years  12, 17,  8,  28  ^  In  1887-'88  all  were  degree- 
men;  in  1888-'89, 14}  in  1889-'90,  7,  and  in  1890-^1,  25. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Vanderbilt  University  owes  to  her  fellowship  system  the  majority  of 
lier  best  graduate  students.  Her  fellowships  are  of  two  kinds — teaeh- 
mg  and  scholastic.  In  what  follows  the  former  is  meant  unless  other- 
^veise  stated.  The  system  was  instituted  early  in  the  history  of  the 
university,  not  only  to  relieve  professors  of  the  labor  of  instruction  in 
tbe  lower  classes,  for  that  has  been  partly  done  by  the  creation  of 
instructors  and  adjunct  professors,  but  as  the  best  means  of  recogniz- 
ing and  rewarding  the  highest  diligence  and  ability  among  the  stu- 
dents and  of  enabling  the  university  "  to  become  the  center  of  scholar- 
sbip  and  culture." 

>  At  the  present  writing,  October  1891,  over  40  university  students  have  matricu- 
lated for  the  year  now  oi>ening. 
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Fellows  are  not  regarded  as  membens  of  the  £»calty — ^iu  fact,  tliey  are 
appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  faculty — ^but  as  advanced  sfe 
dfints,  saxd  they  are  xtader  law  as  soeh.  l%ey  ai«  i^eqatped  to  ppose^ 
cote  higher  stodies  in  the  line  ef  their  fieitowA^  «ad  axe  espeeteik 
time  to  ei&SBe  ap  £»  a  nmwetmtj  4egi«e.  Two  iKmrs  ef  teadiingper 
day  is  the  maxtHmm  ainoaat  t^t  may  i^  exacted  of  a  lellow;  btt  tie 
aTerage  will  not  exceed  -fiv^  or  six  liours  a  week.  FeU^wshipc  « 
either  graduate  or  i>ofitgTaduate.  <My  eell^e  graduates  utcligM 
to  graduate  Miowships,  although  the  rale  faa«  sometimes  beea  broka 
Tkb  holders  of  post-graduate  fellowsMps  uce  ^itiier  gradualeBiotk 
post-graduate  degrees  or  laen  who  have  lidd,  graduate  ft^lowskipe  fa 
two  years.  Fellowships  of  the  lower  daas  yield  an  income  of  tM; 
l^ose  of  the  higher  dass  an  income  of  $5iO  a  year.  FeIlov«faf  m 
tecMj  and  they  can  usaafly  obtain  rooms  in  Wed^  HaJl  ficee  «f  wn^ 
A  $3d0  Mlowship  a/t  the  Ysmderbilt  is  probaUy  worth  as  miidid^^ 
$500  or  $600  fellowsfaip  at  a  l^orthera  university,  where  the  oostof i^ 
ing  is  greater  and  where,  perhaps,  the  holdei*  is  not  «xenix)ted  froa  ^ 
payment  of  fees. 

The  uniyersity  has  usually  £lied  her  teaching  feUowig&ips  vitii  tk 
most  promising  of  her  own  graduates.  Thfe  is  always  done  when  iw^ 
aible.  Often  has  a  yotong  man  had  his  foture  career  deterBrinedfa 
him  along  schokoly  limes  by  the  offer  «f  a  feiloweiifp.  All  bd^ 
<rf  fellowships,  however,  do  not  adopt  teaching  as  a  professiOT.  ^ 
those  who  hav«  done  so  the  mcost  have  seeured  positions  as  iss^rox^ 
or  professors  in  other  institutions,  while  a  few  have  worted  tteirw^ 
up  into  the  faculty  of  their  oMu  mater.  Several  of  the  fcUow8b»« 
gone  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  or  to  Oerman  universities  to  do  tjnir^ 
work  or  to  study  for  the  doctor's  degrees.  At  present  tiie  9^9^  ^ 
Latin,  Oreek,  Englisli,  history  and  eeonomios,  mal^iematics,  i^mi^t!? 
and  natural  history  and  geology  in  tlie  academic  department, ea<*l»'* 
a  teaching  fellow,  while  the  biblical  department  has  one  and  the^ 
neeriug  department  two.  In  1887  a  nmnber  of  additional  fenovsWf* 
*  were  created  and  opened  to  the  graduates  of  the  Yanderbilt  md  otkr 
institutions.  But  the  revenues  of  the  university  not  warranting  tb^ 
continuance,  the  additional  appropriation  was  withdrawn  the  nertj^- 

In  1890  ten  scholastic  fellowships  were  established  and  the  gradual*^ 
of  any  reputable  college  able  to  enter  upon  post-graduate  courses  & 
study  were  made  eligible.  Free  tuition  and  f  100  a  year  iumcmey  «^ 
the  emoluments  of  these  scholastic  fellowships.  They  are  attractiD? 
applicants  from  far  and  wide.  Last  year  ^le  holders  came  from  * 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Emory  College  (Georgia),  Vm^- 
sity  of  Alabama,  Williams  College  (Massachusetts),  Cornell  W^ 
sity.  Trinity  College  (North  Carolina),  University  of  Tennessee,  Tfii 
versity  of  Virginia,  etc. 
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HONORS,  PRIZES;  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AKD  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  honors,  prizes,  and  scholarships  of  the  university  fall  into  two 
classes — those  given  for  8ni)erior  application  and  ability  and  those  given 
for  other  reasons.    The  latter  class  will  be  considered  first. 

Teachers  of  one  year's  approved  standing  who  design  to  make  teach- 
ing a  profession  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees;  and 
thus  the  university  loses  ten-thirteenths  of  the  regular  fees  to  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  her  students.  Seven  students  annually  receive 
free  tuition  in  return  for  services  in  the  library.  Four  freshmen  schol- 
arships recently  established  aftbrd  to  each  of  their  incumbents  free  tui- 
tion and  8150  in  money.  The  income  of  a  scholarship  may,  if  deemed 
desirable,  be  divided  among  two  or  more  applicants.  Of  the  following 
endowed  scholarships  the  Whitthome,  Taylor,  and  Cartwell  are  old 
foundations}  the  two  others  are  recent.  The  Whitthome  scholarships 
pay  the  tuition  of  four  students  and  the  Taylor  scholarship  the  tuition 
of  one  student  in  the  academic  department,  and  the  Cartwell  fund  de- 
frays all  the  necessary  expenses  of  four  students  from  Wilson  County, 
Tenn.  One  student  from  Barton  Acad^oy,  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  supported 
by  a  scholarship  founded  by  Eobert  L.  Crawford,  of  New  York,  and  the 
B.  A.  Young  scholarship  pays  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in 
the  biblical  department.* 

We  come  to  prizes  and  honors  awarded  for  superior  attainments  in 
oratory  and  scholarship.    There  are  eight  founder's  medals,  the  found- 
^s  day  medal  for  oratory  and  the  founder's  department  medals  for 
schol^^hip.    The  founder's  day  medal  and  the  founder's  department 
medals  for  the  departments  then  existent,  four  in  number,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  founder  himself  not  long  before  his  death.    The  R.  A. 
Toung  medal,  endowed  by  Dr.  R;  A.  Young,  secretary  of  the  board  of 
trust,  is  a  companion  medal  to  the  founder's  day  medal.    These  are 
the  only  medals  in  oratory  offered  by  or  through  the  university.    The 
former  is  spoken  for  during  commencement  week  in  June,  the  latter  on 
founder's  day,  May  27.    The  four  competitors  for  each  medal  are  selected 
by  the  faculty  in  a  preliminary  contest,  law,  biblical,  and  academic 
students  being  eligible.    Once  the  literary  societies  elected  the  con- 
testants.   Why  they  do  so  no  longer  will  be  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
the  literary  societies.    The  founder's  department  medals  are  awarded 
to  the  beet  students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  several  depart- 
ments.   They  are  naturally  considered  the  Irighest  lienors  confMred  by 
the  university;  and  as  the  academic  department  is  the  most  imiKMi:ant 
department  of  all,  the  founder's  medal  in  that  department  may  be 
deemed  the  highest  honor  of  all.    The  Owen  medals  (one  academic,  one 
bfblieal)  were  founded  in  1875  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Owen,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

» Mr.  Wiley  P.  Boddie  has  established  a  scholarship  consistiDg  of  tho  income  of 
^1,200,  to  he  awarded  annnally  by  the  Webb  Bros.  (Webb's  school),  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Carter  has  eatablkhed  a  $100  scholarship  to  be  giroi  to  some  atadent  from  Loaia- 
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They  are  given  for  scholarsliipy  the  two  faculties  determining  the 
grounds  of  award.  In  the  academic  department  the  medal  now  passes 
from  one  school  to  another  in  rotation,  following  the  order  of  the  cata- 
logue, and  is  conferred  for  excellence  in  such  work  as  may  be  assigned  i 
by  the  professor.  The  Crawford  scholarship,  established  in  1880-^7  by 
Bobert  L.  Crawford,  of  l^ew  York,  is  a  prize  of  $100  awarded  annually  ' 
to  the  best  student  in  the  junior  class.  In  the  years  1881, 1882,  and 
1883  a  hundred-dollar  scholarship  was  given  to  the  best  undergraduate 
student  in  each  school  of  the  academic  department.  In  1880  six  such 
scholarships  had  been  given  in  certain  combinations  of  schools.  The 
three  law  scholarships  were  8i)oken  of  in  the  history  of  the  law  depart- 
ment. There  are  several  minor  medals  and  prizes  in  the  professional 
departments.  The  commencement  si)eakerships  would  come  under  the 
head  of  honors.  There  are  three  student  speakers  on  oommencement 
day — the  two  faculty  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  academic 
and  biblical  faculties  from  the  graduating  classes  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  the  class  representative,  who  is  elected  from  tiieir 
own  number  by  the  graduating  class  of  the  academic  department  ^'o 
fellow  or  post-graduate  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  a  medal  or 
prize. 

The  prize  principle  may  be  a  vicious  one,  but  no  great  evils  result 
from  its  operation  at  the  Vanderbilt.  The  prizes  are  comparatively 
few  in  number^  they  stand  for  substantial  acquirements,  and  they  are 
won  by  the  best  men.  There  is  complaint,  and  for  this  there  is  reason, 
that  the  system  induces  too  much  "  cramming.^  But  this  might  be 
obviated  by  changing  the  grounds  of  award.  Require  an  original  paper 
of  some  kind  from  the  competitors  and  base  the  decision  both  upon  tiiis 
and  upon  class  standing. 

Two  examinations  a  year  are  appointed,  the  intermediate  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  session  and  the  final  at  its  close.  The  professor  may  at  h^ 
option  hold  examinations  oftener  within  the  limits  of  his  lecture  hour. 
Accordingly  the  majority  of  the  professors  hold  monthly  examinations. 
The  average  obtained  by  combining  the  result  of  the  examination  with 
the  daily  average  in  recitations  gives  a  student's  standing  for  the 
month.  The  average  of  the  monthly  standings  for  each  half  session, 
or  the  sessional  standing  as  it  is  called,  and  the  results  of  t^e  inter- 
mediate and  final  examinations  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  the  yearly 
standing  is  ascertained.  If  a  student  makes  80  or  more  out  of  a  possible 
100  he  is  a  first-grade  or  honor  man;  if  he  makes  between  60  and  80 
he  is  a  second-grade  man;  between  50  and  60  a  third-grade  man,  and 
BO  on.  The  rule  is  that  a  grade  of  60  is  necessary  to  pass  a  student; 
that  a  grade  of  from  50  to  60  will  condition  him — ^that  is,  permit  him  to 
proceed  with  his  class  for  the  time  being  with  the  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving his  failure  in  another  examination— but  that  a  grade  lower 
than  50  is  irretrievable  failure  and  makes  it  necessary  to  take  the  sub- 
ject over  again.    Now,  in  ascertaining  the  yearly  standing  of  a  student 
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in  a  given  subject,  greater  weight  is  accorded  to  examinations  than  to 
sessional  standing.  Of  course,  if  the  average  of  the  two  sessional  stand- 
ings and  the  average  of  the  two  examinations  arc  both  above  60  or 
both  above  80  there  is  no  trouble;  but  if  one  falls  above  and  the  other 
below  the  line  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  If  the  examination,  for  ex- 
ample, is  below  60  and  the  sessional  standing  above,  the  student  is  not 
passed.  If  the  examination  is  above  and  the  sessional  standing  below 
60,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  professor  to  pass  the  student,  and  he 
will  probably  do  so  unless  the  sessional  standing  is  very  low. 

Formerly  no  limit  was  put  upon  the  length  of  the  half-yearly  exami- 
nations; but  latterly  the  time  has  been  restricted  to  five  hours.  Some 
of  the  i)rofessors  are,  however,  prone  to  forget  that  any  limitation  has 
been  imi>osed.  The  system  of  long  examinations,  if  not  the  examina- 
tion system  itself,  is  sometimes  bitterly  condemned  by  students  in  con- 
versation and  in  the  college  papers.  It  would  seem  that  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  things,  there  is  a  golden  mean.  The  system  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against  excesses,  but  written  examinations  of 
moderate  length  and  searching  character  should  be  retained.  There  is 
nothing  like  them  to  force  a  student  to  stop  and  survey  the  subject 
just  gone  over  as  a  whole,  coordinating  and  integrating  the  parts  and 
viewing  the  whole  itself  in  its  relation  to  other  wholes. 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

The  "honor  system,^  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Yirginia,  and  which  many  southern  schools  and  colleges  have 
adopted,  prevails  at  the  Vanderbilt.    The  most  important  application 
of  the  principle  is  its  application  to  written  examinations.  The  student 
is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  at  the  end  of  his  paper  that  he  has  neither 
given  nor  received  assistance  on  the  examination,  but  he  is  not  watched ; 
indeed,  the  professor  sometimes  leaves  the  room  for  an  hour  or  more  at 
a  time.    He  may  even,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  leave  and  not 
come  back  at  all,  directing  the  students  to  lay  their  papers  on  his  de^k, 
or,  i)erhaps,  delegating  one  of  their  number  to  bring  them  to  his  resi- 
dence.   In  other  words,  the  students  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  treated 
as  if  they  were  honorable  gentlemen,  as  incapable  of  dishonesty  as  the 
professors  themselves;  and  they  would  resent  any  other  treatment. 
Those  who  have  breathed  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  respect 
-would  find  any  other  suffocating  and  intolerable.    But  there  is  no 
donbt  a  certain  amount  of  cheating  on  examinations.    In  every  assem- 
blage of  men  there  are  a  few  of  the  baser  sort  who  are  insensible  to 
appeals  made  to  their  higher  nature;  but  these  are  seldom  hardy 
enough  to  brave  the  strong  public  opinion  that  exists  on  the  subject  by 
open  and  flagrant  cheating.    Public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  in  ac- 
tion but  twice.    A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  the  Greek  letter  fi'ater- 
nities  expelled  two  members  on  the  charge  of  cheating.    They  left  the 
university.    More  recently  some  students  in  one  of  the  professional  de- 
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partmeuts  on  the  campus  were  accused  of  crookedness  in  examination. 
One  or  two  of  them  were  indicted,  tried  before  a  student  jury,  and 
acquitted.  The  faculty  took  no  cognizance  of  the  triaL  Thoogli  re- 
sultlessy  it  showed  the  temper  of  st4ident  sentiment,  and  served  to  clear 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  a  most  wholesome  way. 

But  the  most  impressive  lesson  ever  given  the  students  in  this  line  was  vheo 
the  venerable  chancellor  annoanced  one  momiog  in  the  chapel  that  a  certain  grad- 
uate, whose  name  he  did  not  call,  had  returned  his  diploma  to  the  university.  This 
graduate  confessed  that  he  had  on  a  single  occasion  used  forbidden  help,  and, 
though  he  had  never  been  suspected  and  years  bad  passed,  he  had  never  since  had 
any  peace  of  mind.  He  therefore  returned  his  diploma  and  begged  that  his  ntioebe 
stricken  from  the  roll  qf  the  alumni,  preferring  publio  disgrace  rather  than  besr 
longer  the  burden  of  a  secret  sin.  The  chancellor  had,  after  considering  the  eMC 
decided  that  the  young  man's  repentance  and  suffering  had  been  a  sufficient  atoM* 
ment  for  his  error,  and  insisted  on  his  retaining  tho  diploma;  but  as  the  yoang 
man  would  not  agree  to  this  the  ehancellor  had  received  back  the  diploma  and  fut 
out  the  name,  so  that  the  secret  might  die  with  him.  No  one  who  heard  Ha^ 
impressive  statement  and  saw  the  effect  on  the  students  could  beli^re  such  a  tiiiig 
likoly  to  occur  again  as  long  as  that  tradition  remained  alive  in  the  university. 

Among  the  good  results  of  the  honor  system  of  examinations  of  the 
Yanderbilt  may  be  mentioned  these:  The  redaction  of  cheating  ia 
examinations  to  a  minimum;  ^^  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  college 
honors  by  removing  from  them  all  iwssible  taint  <rf  fraud;''  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  sincere  and  manly  relations  between  teachers  and  pupilB, 
and  tho  elevation  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  university. 

GOVERNMEWT  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  Yanderbilt  employs  the  ^^  honor  ^  principle  in  the  gov^namentof 
students  and  finds  that  government  is  made  wond^fuUy  more  simpte 
and  easy. 

To  quote  from  the  by-laws,  the  management  of  the  universitj 
^<  earnestly  desires  that  the  students  may  be  influenced  to  good  oa&- 
duct  and  diligence  in  study  by  higher  motives  than  the  coercion  of  lav, 
and  it  mainly  relies  for  the  success  of  the  university  as  a  place  of  lil)- 
eral  education  on  moral  and  reUgious  principle,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  tbe 
generous  feelings  which  belong  to  young  men  engaged  in  honorable  p&r- 
suits."  Few  restrictions  are  placed  upon  students,  and  no  system  rf 
espionage  or  police  is  employed  to  enforce  them.  A  student  most 
attend  his  classes,  and  he  must  attend  chapel  whenever  he  has  a  datf 
just  before  or  after  the  chapel  hour.  As  the  faculty  meets  Tuesday 
afternoons,  and  important  announcements  are  made  the  next  mornings 
he  is  also  required  to  attend  chapel  Wednesday  morning.  With  tlieM 
exceptions,  a  student's  time  is  his  own  both  Sundays  and  week  day* 
He  is  free  to  come  and  go  when  he  pleases  and  to  go  where  he  pteaseti 
He  is  his  own  master,  resx)onsible  to  himself  alone,  so  l<mg  as  be  be- 
haves like  a  gentleman.  Only  when  he  forgets  this  respcMisibility}  <^ 
is  persistently  neglectful  of  his  duties,  does  the  univereity  interim*- 
It  does  this  through  the  faculty  and  chancellor.    If  the  offeoder  haeda 
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not  the  aduMmitioii  of  the  cliaucellor,  liis  parents  or  his  guardian  are 
requested  to  withdraw  him.  Many  have  thus  been  withdrawn,  but 
public  expul8i(Mi  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  resorted  to.  The  iMhibition 
of  theater-going  is  one  of  the  very  few  positive  rules  of  conduct  that 
have  been  laid  down.  For  all  the  good  it  has  done  it  might  as  well 
never  have  been  enacted.  The  theater  law  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  policy  of  noninterference  in  matters  of  private  opinion  and 
judgment  which  obtains  at  the  university.  No  real  attempt  is,  made 
to  enforce  it.  In  fact,  it  could  n&t  be  enforced  unless  a  detective  or  a 
police  system  were  instituted.  And  this,  we  have  seen,  is  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  that  prevades  the  university. 

The  general  character  and  moral  tone  of  the  student  body  has  im- 
proved probably  within  the  memory  of  recent  graduates.  Had  the 
honor  system  of  government  and  discipline  been  the  false  one,  it  is  im- 
probable at  least  that  this  would  have  happened.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  and  various  contributing  causes.  The  chief  and  most  obvious 
is  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  men,  better  morally  and  mentally,  come 
to  the  university  now  than  formerly.  Much  of  this  may  be  attributed 
to  the  preparatory  schools. 

STUDENT   SOCIETIES,   ORaANIZATIONS,   AND  FUBLICATIONS. 

Prom  the  first  the  university  provided  halls  in  the  main  building  for 
two  literary  societi^  but  it  sternly  forbade  Greek-letter  frat^nities. 
These  were  the  words  used : 

While  th6  literary  Booietiee  provided  for  are  -thns  reoognizod  and  encouraged, 
tiiOBe  perverted  imitations  of  them  which  of  late  years  have  crept  into  some  Ameri- 
ean  colleges  and  universities,  known  as  secret  societies^  will  not  be  tolerated. 

But  "secret  societies"  came,  and  they  staid,  in  spite  of  the  ban  phiced 
upon  them.  In  1879  a  law  was  passed  debarnng  the  members  of  frater- 
nities from  the  honors  and  degrees  of  the  university.  Included  with 
tbese  were  the  Young  and  founder's  medals  in  oratory,  the  competitors 
for  which  were  elected  by  the  literary  societies.  But  the  fraternities 
continued,  even  under  such  unpiopitious  circumstances,  to  exist  and 
flourish  sub  rosa.  The  literary  societies  were  controlled  by  fraternity 
cliques  and  combinations,  and  were  the  scenes  of  scramble  and  strife 
for  offices  and  honors. 

In  1883  t^e  authorities  adopted  a  new  phm  of  attack.  They  re- 
quired the  literary  societies  to  certify  that  the  speakers  elected  by  them 
to  the  Young  and  founder's  contests  were  eligible  under  the  law  of  the 
university.  But  this  attempt  to  saddle  the  societies  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  failed  completely.  The  Philosophic  flatly  refused  to 
inquire  into  the  ^^  private  afiGairs  "  of  its  speakers  and  the  Dialectic  di- 
rected its  officers  to  certify  that,  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  society 
Icnewj  those  elected  to  speakership's  were  eligible.  Several  representa- 
tives of  the  students  and  fraternities  api)eared  before  the  board  of 
trust  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1883,  and  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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antifraternity  law.  In  October,  1883,  the  law  was  repealed,  but  in  a 
way  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  authorities  and  obviate  the 
appearance  of  defeat.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  had  been  designed  princi- 
pally to  guard  the  election  of  speakers  for  Young  and  founder's  medals, 
these  elections  were  taken  away  from  the  societies  and  devolved  on  the 
faculty.  The  law  was  not  repealed  in  so  many  words,  but  no  more  was 
heard  of  it.  At  this  time  there  were  four  fraternities  running  sub  r<m- 
Phi  Delta  Theta,  Rainbow,  Kappa  Algha,  and  Beta  Theta  Pi.  The  first 
three  had  chartered  chapters  founded  in  1876, 1882,  and  1883,  respec- 
tively. The  Betas  had  no  charter,  but  carried  on  operations  under  tiic 
charter  of  Mu  Chapter  at  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon.  After  the 
repeal  of  the  law  the  charter  which  they  could  not  get  before  was 
granted  them  February,  1884.  Seven  other  fraternities  have  since  the 
repeal  of  the  law  established  chapters  at  the  Vanderbilt :  Chi  Phi,  1883; 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  1883  (reestablished  in  1883,  first  estabUshed  in 
1875);  Kappa  Sigma,  1885  (reestablished  in  1885,  first  established  in 
1877)5  'D^^tB.  Tau  Delta,  1886;  Sigmu  Nu,  1886;  Alpha  Tan  Omega, 
1889;  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  1889.  The  Sigma  Nus  have  died  out 
The  Vanderbilt  chapter  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  was  formed  by  the  merging 
of  the  Eainbow  Chapter  in  Delta  Tau  Delta. 

The  history  of  fraternities  at  most  other  colleges  is  no  doubt  their 
history  at  the  Vanderbilt.  They  are  neither  an  unmixed  evil  nor  an 
unmixed  good.  Though  they  sometimes  bring  together  uncongenial 
spirits,  they  are  often  the  means  of  originating  the  noblest,  most  lasting, 
and  most  elevating  friendships  of  a  man's  life — ^friendships  which  but  for 
the  mystic  ties  of  Greek  brotherhood  would  never  have  been  formed.  The 
most  obvious  good  done  by  the  fraternities,  strange  to  say,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  same  spirit  that  has  caused  all  the  trouble  in  the  lit 
erary  societies,  namely,  fraternity  pride  and  emulation.  It  is  this  that 
leads  the  diflferent  fraternities  to  contend  for  elective  honors,  and  it  w 
this  that  leads  them  to  contend  for  scholarship  honors.  To  personal 
ambition  is  added  esprit  de  corpsj  and  the  two  together  are  a  powerftl 
incentive  to  hard  study.  Rarely  does  a  fellowship  medal  fall  into  the 
the  hands  of  a  "barbarian;"  the  honors  of  the  university  are  ahnort 
always  carried  off  by  "Greeks."  One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that 
the  fraternities  gather  in  the  great  mjyority  of  the  best  students.  The 
department  in  which  fraternities  are  strongest  is  the  academic  Some 
of  the  professional  departments  are  seldom  invaded  by  them.  Several 
fraternities  that  have  no  chapter  at  the  Vanderbilt  nevertheless  have 
members  there  who  joined  at  other  colleges.  In  1890-^1  the  fraterni- 
ties numbered  140  members  among  the  students.  Kone  of  them  have 
chapter  houses;  all  meet  in  rented  rooms  down  town.  They  have 
asked  for  building  space  on  the  campus  on  which  to  erect  chi^ter 
houses  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  are  not  yet  able  to  build.  Wh® 
they  are  the  university  will  doubtless  give  them  ground. 

Once  there  was  much  bad  blood  between  fraternities  and  bitter  fends 
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existed,  engendered  and  fostered  by  the  rivalry  for  place  and  the  strug- 
gle for  members;  and  sometimes  the  bad  blood  brought  on  blows.  But 
ill  this  has  passed  aw^y.  Now  there  is  little  really  bad  feeling  between 
taternities.  The  moral  tone  of  student  life  is  higher.  College  patriot- 
sin  is  rising  and  swelling  and  lesser  patriotisms  are  being  subsumed 
mder  this  all-embracing  patriotism. 

The  literary  societies  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  university  never  join  them,  and  many  men  who  do  join  neglect 
bhem.  The  attainments  of  their  members  as  such  are  not  commensurate 
svith  the  attainments  of  their  members  as  students.  If  the  Vanderbilt 
were  less  of  a  university,  things  might  be  different.  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
fessional and  post-graduate  schools,  the  athletic  associations  and  other 
organizations — the  many  and  diverse  interests  of  a  large  institution — 
attract  and  employ  the  energies  of  students,  who  have  more  serious 
t>usiness,  they  think,  than  literary  society  declamation.  The  baneful 
influence  of  the  fraternities  on  the  societies  did  not  cease  when  the 
faculty  assumed  the  election  of  contestants  for  Young  and  founder's 
medals.  Some  loaves  and  lishes  there  were  still — the  Observer  man- 
agership and  editorships,  places  on  the  *'capitol"  contest,  on  the  an- 
Qiial  Thanksgiving  debate  between  the  societies,  on  the  anniversary 
program  for  February  22,  and  on  declaimers'  contests.  In  December, 
1887,  a  third  literary  society,  the  Garland  Lyceum,  was  established 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  excluding  all  fraternity  men.  It  was  admit- 
ted by  the  other  societies  to  a  share  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  Observer.  But  either  there  was  not  room  for  three  societies,  or 
the  antifraternity  spirit  waned,  or  the  new  society  was  founded  on  too 
narrow  a  principle;  for  the  Garland  Lyceum  perished  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  1890-'91  the  literary  societies  withdrew  from  the  State  Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical  Association,  which  held  annual  contests  in  the  State 
eapitol  at  Nashville,  and  joined  in  the  formation  of  a  Southern  inter- 
collegiate oratorical  association,  of  which  the  University  of  Virginia, 
tbe  Vanderbilt,  and  a  few  other  Southern  colleges  became  members.  In  • 
the  contests  of  the  State  Association  each  society  had  a  representative; 
in  the  Southern  Association  the  two  together  have  only  one. 

The  first  election  is  noteworthy  as  marking  a  wonderful  growth  of 
college  spirit.  There  happened  what  had  never  happened  before  in  an 
important  election— a  unanimous  choice.  For  the  once  Vanderbilt 
students  forgot  that  they  were  partisans  of  this  or  that  particular  in- 
terest and  remembered  only  that  they  were  members  of  one  body — their 
college.  They  sent  their  best  speaker  to  Charlottesville,  where  the 
first  contest  was  held,  and  he  came  off  victorious. 

The  first  student  paper  was  the  Vanderbilt  Austral,  an  outlawed 
sheet  published  by  law  students,  who,  because  they  were  law  students, 
considered  themselves  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
authorities.    Permission  to  publish  a  college  paper  had.  been  refused 
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twice  on  the  ground  that  the  time  was  premature.  But  in  1879  the 
literary  societies  were  granted  permission  to  publish  a  magazme  cm 
conditions  approved  by  the  faculty.  Thus  began  the  VanderbUt 
Observer,  a  monthly  magazine,  the  joint  property  and  charge  of  the 
two  societies.  The  principal  positions  are  those  of  editor  in  chief  aiid 
business  manager.  Both  are  never  filled  at  the  same  time  by  members 
of  the  same  society,  and  they  each  alternate  from  one  society  to  the 
other.  Besides  these  iK)sitions  there  are  several  minor  editorships 
which  are  divided  between  the  societies.  The  business  mimageria 
the  only  man  on  the  magazine  who  is  paid.  Formerly  he  was  allowed 
$100  a  year;  now  he  receives  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits.  The 
Observer  is  the  literary  organ  of  the  students,  and,  although  it  has 
often  failed  to  enlist  their  best  talent,  it  is  much  more  fiairly  represeot- 
ative  of  their  mental  capacity  and  attainments  than  is  the  work  of  the 
hterary  societies. 

The  Hustler  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1888,  a  four-pt^e  weekly. 
It  was  a  private  venture,  an  independent  sheet,  edited  and  published 
by  a  few  students  representing  no  particular  interest,  some  of  them  fel- 
lows and  instructors  in  the  university.  Its  name  indicated  its  newsy, 
aggressive  character.  It  was  ably  edited  and  was  something  of  a  free 
lauce,  bold  and  fearless  in  its  utterances  and  not  afraid  to  critidso  the 
powers  that  were.  It  was  not  published  in  1889-'90,  but  was  revived 
in  1890-'91,  not,  however,  without  being  subjected  to  asort  of  censorship. 
The  athletic  association  will  publish  it  the  coming  yeai\  Inasmuch  as 
Wesley  Hall  has  sent  numbers  of  missionaries  to  foreign  fields,  it  is  not 
inept  that  it  should  publish  a  missionary  journal.  The  Wesley  Hall 
Missionary  is  edited  by  Profs.  Smith  and  Martin^  of  the  biblical  depart- 
ment. The  Comet,  so  called  in  honor  of  E.  E.  Barnard,  who  spread  the 
fame  of  the  university  by  his  many  discoveries  of  comets,  is  the  college 
annual  issued  jointly  by  the  fraternities,  each  of  which  is  represented 
on  tlie  board  of  editors.    The  first  Comet  was  published  in  1887. 

The  name  of  the  Yanderbilt  Engineering  Club  is  a  suflScient  index  to 
its  character.  The  YouDg  Men's  Christian  Association  has  a  large 
membership.  The  alumni  association  meets  every  year  during  com- 
mencement week  to  transact  business,  to  carry  out  its  annual  pro- 
gram of  an  alumni  poem  and  an  alumni  address,  and  to  gather  round 
the  banquet  board.  It  has  lately  undertaken  to  found  a  fellowship  in 
the  university.  Two  alumni  hold  seats  in  the  board  of  trust  Tb^ 
board  has  made  two  small  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  associ^ 
tion,  one  of  them  being  to  aid  its  historian.  Dr.  J.  T.  McGill,  in  prepar- 
ing sketches  of  the  aluuini.  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
the  board  does  not  accord  due  recognition  and  consideration  to  the 
association. 

The  university  has  on  the  whole  been  liberal  in  its  treataient  of  atb 
letics.  A  finely  equipped  gymnasium,  in  chargeof  acompetentinstmctor, 
has  been  provided  and  attendance  made  obligatory  upon  bihlioid  aud 
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icademic  stadents.  The  presldeutof  the  athletic  association  has  ^ways 
3een  chosen  from  the  faculty.  The  Vanderbilt  Athletic  Association 
.vaB  organized  in  1886  and  observed  its  first  annual  field  day  in  May  of 
;Ue  same  year.  The  field-day  si>orts  are  open  to  any  college  in  the  State. 
IJumberland  University,  the  University  of  Nashville,  the  University  of 
;lie  South,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  entered  one  or  more  of  the  sports. 
[u  bringing  together  on  diamoud  and  running  track  the  representatives 
>f  so  many  institutions  the  Vanderbilt  Athletic  Association  is  doing  a 
i;Teat  service  to  college  athletics  in  Tennessee.  Membership  fees  and 
ield-day  admission  receipts  have  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  the 
association  and  in  its  bank  account  the  credits  overbalance  the  debits* 
[t  has  just  established  a  pos^g^aduate  scholarship  and  has  put  shower 
:>aths  in  the  gymnasium.  A  great  need  of  the  association  is  regular 
ithletic  grounds.  The  lawn-tennis  association,  organized  about  the 
same  time  as  the  athletic  association,  has  excellent  grounds  at  one  end 
>f  the  campus,  on  which  it  has  built  a  club  house.  The  Vanderbilt 
tias  enjoyed  the  benefits  and  escaped  the  evils  of  athletics.  They  have 
[lot  led  to  neglect  of  studies,  some  of  the  best  students  having  been 
^^me  of  the  best  athletes.  They  have  furnished  a  common  ground  to 
students  of  difiTerent  departments,  different  classes,  and  different  fra- 
ternities, and  the  common  interests  centering  there  have  done  much  to 
create  a  beneficial  college  spirit. 

COEDUCATION  OP  THE  SEXES. 

In  theory  Vanderbilt  University  is  not  coeducational,  but  there  are 
always  a  few  women  in  some  of  her  classes.  They  are,  however,  mostly 
irregular  students,  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  taking  full  and  regu- 
lar courses.  Lady  students  do  not  matriculate,  their  names  do  not  appear 
In  the  university  register;  in  a  technical  sense,  they  are  not  students  at 
ebIL  And  yet  no  woman  is  ever  denied  admission  to  any  class  she  may 
lesire  to  enter.  She  listens  to  lectures  and  attends  recitations  just  as 
xny  male  student.  Formerly  she  enjoyed  these  advantages  free  of 
^barge,  but  now  she  has  to  pay  certain  fees.  If  she  fulfills  the  require- 
ueiits  for  a  degree,  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman  does  not  hinder  the 
iniversity  from  conferring  the  degree  upon  her.  Only  two  women, 
lo wever,  have  ever  completed  a  degree  course — ^Miss  Kate  Lupton  and 
Vliss  Dora  Johnson.  The  former  received  M.  A.  in  1879,  the  latter  B. 
^  in  1891.  In  1890-'91  one  of  the  scholastic  fellowships  was  held  by 
I,  lady  graduate  of  Cornell. 

In  1887  the  faculty  unanimously  recommended  that  women  be  admit- 
ed  to  the  university  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  that  none 
5ut  those  so  admitted  be  permitted  to  attend  classes.  But  the  board 
>f  trust  twice  postponed  action  on  the  recommendation  and  then  de- 
ferred action  indefinitely  by  adopting  the  report  of  its  committee  to 
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the  effect  that  plausible  reasons  existed  for  fdtare  bat  not  for  present 
coeducation.  And  thus  the  matter  rests.  People  in  the  South  are 
hardly  prepared,  if  they  will  ever  be,  for  open  and  avowed  coeducation 
of  the  sexes,  and  the  prevailing  student  sentiment  seemed  to  be  against 
it  a  few  years  ago  when  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion, it  may  be,  will  solve  itself.  As  it  is  now  being  worked  out  women 
are  slipping  easily  and  gradually  into  place  side  by  side  with  men. 
But  if  the  doors  were  suddenly  thrown  wide  open,  the  change  would 
be  so  abrupt  as  to  possibly  render  difficult  the  adjustment  of  relations. 

INFLUENCE  OP  CHURCH  CONNECTIONS. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  trust  are  all  Methodists,  and  they  natu- 
rally  have  no  other  wish  than  that  the  president,  and  i)erhaps  the  chan- 
cellor, shall  always  be  of  the  same  denomination.  But  in  filling  profes- 
sorships they  have  not  confined  themselves  to  their  own  church*  Of 
the  sixteen  professors  and  adjunct  professors  of  the  academic  and  engi- 
neering departments,  departments  that  are  closely  correlated,  twelve 
are  Methodists^  two  are  Episcopalians,  one  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  one 
is  a  member  of  no  church  at  all.  In  filling  instructorships  and  fellow- 
ships  no  regard  whatever  is  had  to  church  affiliations.  But  the  general 
policy  of  the  university  must  in  some  respects  inevitably  be  influenced 
by  its  connection  with  the  church.  And  this  influence  is  magnified  to 
its  hurt.  At  the  same  time  that  the  connection  secures  it  a  large  and 
faithful  constituency,  that  constituency  is  not  so  extensive  and  not  so 
composite  as  it  would  be  if  the  university  had  no  church  connection. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  university  is  entirely  ftee  from 
sectarianism.  In  its  early  years  students  were  required  to  att^id 
Sunday  services  in  the  chapeL  But  the  requirement  was  abolished 
and  now  a  student  has  only  himself  to  consult  whether  he  shall  go  to 
church  and  where  he  shall  go.  Every  year  the  chancellor  advises 
students  to  worship  with  the  church  of  their  fathers.  The  whok 
tendency  of  university  life  is  against  drawing  sharp  religious,  political, 
and  social  lines.  The  general  tone  is  one  of  breadth  and  libendity.  It 
is  an  atmosphere  in  which  one  breathes  freely,  sure  that  he  is  esteemed 
for  what  he  is  rather  than  for  his  wealth  or  his  social  standing,  his 
religious  or  his  political  belief. 

ACADEMIC  FACULTY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  who  are  or  have  been  professors  or 
adjunct  protessors  in  the  academic  faculty,  with  their  terms  of  service: 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor:  L.  C.  Garland,  ix.  d.,  1875—. 

Adjunct  professor  physics:  John  Daniel,  a.  m.,  1890-r. 

Adjunct  Professor  oivU  engineering  and  astronomy :  C.  L.  Thomburg,  o.  B.,  FH.  D., 

1888— • 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor:  Natlianiel  T.  Lupton,  a.  m.,  ll.  d.,|1875-'85;  William  L.  Dudley,  M.  D., 
1886— 

Adjunct  professor:  J.  T.  McGill,  b.  s.,  ph.  d.,  1886—. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor:  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.  1875-'83;  Charles  Forster  Smith, 
PH.  D.  (Lips.),  1883— 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Adjunct  professor :  B.  W.  Arnold,  a.  m,  1875-78. 

Professor:  John  L.  Buchanan,  a.  m.,  ll.  d.,  1878-'79;  James  William  Dodd,  ll.  d., 
1879-^86 ;  James  H.  Kirkland,  ph.d.  (Lips.),  1886—. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor :   William  Le  Roy  Broun,  ll.  d.,  1875-'82  ;   William  J.  Vaughn,  LL.  D., 
1882— 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  CRITICISM. 

Profecsor :  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  d.  d.,  ll.  d..  1875-80. 
Emeritus  professor :  Andrew  A.  Lipscomb,  d.d.,  ll.  d.,  1880-'91. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  HISTORICAL  AND  DYNAMIC  GEOLOGY. 

Professor :  Alexander  Winchell,  ll.  d.,  1875-78. 

MINERALOGY,   BOTANY,  AND  ECONOMIC   GEOLOGY. 

Professor:  James  M.  SafiFord,  m.  d.,  ph.  d.,  1875-78. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND   GEOLOGY. 

Professor:  James  M.  Safford,  m. d.,  ph.  d.,  1878  — . 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor:   John  C.  Granbery,  a.  m.,  d.  d.,  1875-^82 ;  John  J.  Tigert,  a.  m.,  d.  d., 
1886-'90;  Collins  Denny,  A.  M.,  1890  — . 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Lecturer:  Edward  W.  Bemis,  ph.  d.  (Johns  Hopkins),  1888-'89. 
Adjunct  professor:  Edward  W.  Bemis,  ph.  d.,  1889-'92. 

HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor:  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D.  D.,  1876-'82. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  ENGLISH. 

Professor:  Edward  S.  Joynes,  A.  M.,  1875-1888. 
Adjunct  Professor:  John  M.  Daggett,  A.  M.,  1878-1881. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Professors:  Charles  F.  Smith,  ph.  d.  (Lips.),  1882-1883;  James  H.  Worman,  a.  m., 
P0.  D.,  1883-1885;  Casimir  Zdanowicz,  A.  M.,  1886-1889. 

TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES. 

Adjunct  Professor:  Waller  Deering,  ph.  d.  (Lips.),  1890—. 
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nOMANCS  XAKGUAGE8. 

Adjunct  Professor:  Alexander  R.  Hohlfeld,  ph.  d.  (Xips.)^  1890-^ 

ENGUSII   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATUEE. 

Adjunct  Professor:  William  M.  Baskervill,  ph.  d.  (Lips.),  1881-'82, 
Professor:  William  M.  Baskervill,  ph.  d.,  1882—. 
Adjunct  Professor:  WiUiAm  Eice  Sims,  ph.  d.,  1888-'89. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

J.  M.  Leech,  1875-'84;  J.  W.  Shipp,  1884-'85;  Wils  Williams,  1885-. 

IN6TRUC1X)RS  AND  TEACHD^G    FELLOWS  IN  THE    ACAfiCUtC    Bft:PAST3a£N*T    VOB.    THE 

YZAR   1890-'9L 

Austin  H.  Merrill,  a.  m.,  instructor  in  location;  P.  A.  Rodriguez,  n.  d.,  instructor 
in  Spanish;  Hanns  Oertel,  ph.  d.,  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  Greek;  W.  H. 
Hollinshed,  PH.  G.,  post  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  dieraistry ;  A.  T.  WaUoer, 

A.  B.,  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  Latin;  Calvin  S.  Brown,  B.  s.,  graduate  fdlvv 
and  assistant  in  English ;  C.  D.  Hice,  assiiftaiLt  in  nuKtiiGmatics;  and  Paul  M.  Jones, 

B.  6.,  graduate  fellow  and  assistant  in  natural  history  and  geology. 

An  examination  of  tliis  list  of  professes  will  reveal  the  creation  of 
new  schools  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of 
some.  Modem  languages,  English,  history,  and  economics  have  se«i 
the  greatest  changes.  The  new  study  of  English,  both  literary  and 
philological,  has  been  taken  up  in  the  most  thorough-going  manner. 
Formerly  attached  to  the  School  of  Modern  Languages,  English  is 
now  a  school  of  itself,  and,  moreover,  the  most  largely  attended  school 
in  the  university.  The  chair  of  modem  languages  has  lately  been 
divided  into  two  chairs,  that  of  romance  and  that  of  Tentcmic  lanffoages. 
Until  recently  histo-.y  and  political  economy  received  the  scant  atten- 
tion accorded  them  in  most  colleges,  finding  a  domicile  in  almost  any 
sdiool  that  would  give  them  slielt^r.  But  in  18^  t^ey  ^ere  severcd 
from  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  erected  into  a  separate  schod. 

The  professors  have  on  the  average  only  about  twelve  lectures  and 
recitations  per  week.  They  are  thus  afforded  time  and  opportunity 
for  scholarly  investigation  and  writing.  Since  the  fitanding  and  r^u- 
tation  of  college  professors  in  the  present  day  depend  so  much  upon 
their  work  as  scholars,  the  importance  of  this  is  readily  seen. 

WRITINGS   OF  VANDERBILT  PROFESSOES. 

The  following  list  of  the  writings  of  Vanderbilt  x>ro&ssors  18  fijr  most 
of  them  a  complete  bibliography  of  tiieir  important  poMicatioBS,  but 
for  a  few  it  is  not  complete,  owing  to  the  possession  of  insuflScient  data: 

James  M.  SAFPoao,  A.  M.,  AL  D.,  Ph.  D.,  *  1875  —. 
The  Silurian  Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee,  1^  pp.,  1851  (also  published 

» Besides  being  a  professor  in  Vanderbilt  Univer^ty,  Dr.  Safford  is  State  geologic 
of  Tennessee. 
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in  American  Journal  of  -Science  and  Arts,  second  series,  Yol.  xii). — A 
Geological  Eeconnoissance  of  tlie  State  of  Tennessee,  1856. — Second 
Biennial  Bepart  or  Statement  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of 
Tennessee,  12  pp. — Geology  of  Tennessee,  18^,  Resourees  of  Tennessee, 
1874;  xM^pared  tinder  direeti(m  of  the  State  bnreaa  of  ngricnlture  (Dr. 
Saflford  iras  one  of  tibe  ckief  ant^iors  and  editors).— ^The  Elementary 
G-eeiogy  of  Teanessee,  1876,  by  J.  M.  Saffiwrd  and  J.  B.  Killebrew.— 
Geological  and  Min«[*alogical  OoHeetionsof  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
1876,  published  in  Eeports  and  Awards,  Gjxmp  i,  of  the  Exhibition, 
P'hiladelphia,  1878  (Dr.  Sa£f<»*d  was  one  w  the  judges  of  the  Oen- 
tennial  Erhfbitien). — ^The  Greological  and  Toiwgraphical  Features  of 
Tennessee  in  Eolation  to  Disease,  188©-^84,  published  by  the  Tennessee 
State  board  of  health,  in  Vols,  i  andii  of  their  report — ^Report  on  the 
Cotton  Production  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  a  Discussion  of  its 
General  Agricultural  Features  and  a  Note  on  Cotton  Production  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  1883;  prepared  by  Dr.  Safford  while  special  census 
agent  of  theTeirth  Census. — Address  before  the  Southern  Immigration 
Society  at  its  meeting  in  Nashville,  March,  1884.— The  Topography  and 
Geology  of  Middle  Tennessee  in  Relation  to  the  Occurrence  of  Natural 
Gas,  1887;  published  in  the  American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. — ^The  Economic  and  Agricultural  Geology  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  1887,  published  in  biennial  report  of  commissioner  of 
agrictdture. — ^Geological  Map  of  Tennessee,  1888,  published  by  Com- 
missioner B.  M.  Hord.— Geological  Report  Made  to  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  East  Tennessee  Land  Company,  1889. — ^Geological 
Report  J 1889,  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee. — Water  Sup- 
ply of  Memphis,  1890.  (Dr.  SaiTord  has  made  numerous  reports  in  the 
line  of  his  work  and  has  published  many  articles  in  scientific  and  other 
pai)ers  and  journals.) 

AUBXAKDSR  WmCSJBLL^  JULu  D.,  187&-187S. 

Among  Prof.  Winchell's  jmblications  may  be  mentioned  Sketches  of 
Creation,  1870;  The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  1874;  Eeconciliation  of 
Science  and  Eeligion,  1877;  Pre- Adamites,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the 
Existence  of  Men  before  Adam,  1880;  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Ham- 
mer, 1881;  World  Life,  or  Comparative  Geology,  1883;  Geological  Ex- 
cursions, or  tlie  Eudimeiits  of  Geology  for  Young  Learners,  1884;  Geo- 
logical Studies,  or  Elements  of  Geology,  1886;  Walks  and  Talks  in  the 
Geological  Field,  188G. 

li.  C.  Oakland,  LL.  D.,  1875— 

Trigonometry,  plane  and  i^herical,  1841.  Dr.  Garland  has  conteib- 
II  ted  largely  to  magazines  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Ei»soopal  church. 
He  also  contributed  a  lecture  on  Matenalismto  Discussions  an  Theology 
tyy  the  Yaoderbilt  theological  fkcQlty 
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Nathaniel  T.  Lupton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  ISTS-'SS. 

The  Elementary  Principles  of  Scientific  Agriculture, — ^Papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Nashville  board  of  health  and  published  in  their  reports.— 
An  article  on  meteoric  iron  fix)m  Coahuila,  Mexico. — ^Article  wnbody- 
in  g  results  of  analysis  of  coals  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.— 
Various  articles  for  scientific  journals.  In  1885  Dr.  Lupton  became 
State  chemist  of  Alabama  and  professor  in. the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Alabama.  Since  then  he  has  issued  bulletins  on 
The  Essential  Elements  of  Plants,  The  Value  of  Pea  Vines,  The  Effiwt 
on  Butter  from  feeding  on  Cotton  Seed  and  Cotton  Seed  Meal,  Commer- 
cial Fertilizers,  Reports  of  Analyses  Made  in  the  State  Laboratory,  e*c 

MiLTOX  W.  Humphreys,  a.  m.,  Ph.  D.,  ISTS-'SS. 

On  Negative  Commands  in  Greek;  paper  published  in  transactions 
of  American  Philological  Association,  1876.-^On  Certain  Lifluencesof 
Accent  iu  Latin  lombic  Trimeters;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of 
American  Philological  Association,  1876. — Influence  of  Accent  in  Latin 
Dactylic  Hexameter;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American 
Philological  Association,  1878,  being  the  substance  of  Pro£  Hum- 
phi^ey's  doctor's  dissertation  at  Leipzig,  1873. — On  Elision,  especially 
in  Greek;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological 
Association,  1878. — On  the  nature  of  Caesura;  paper  published  in 
Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association,  1879. — On  Certain 
Effects  of  Elision ;  paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  1879. — A  Contribution  to  Infantile  Linguistics; 
paper  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association, 

The  Clouds  of  Aiistophanes;  an  edition  based  on  Koch's  German 

edition,  1885. 

Edward  S.  Jo^-nes,  a.  m.,  1875-78. 

Elements  of  French  Pronunciation,  1868. — ^An  Address:  Teaching 
Greek  and  Latin,  Yirginia  Educational  Association,  1870. — Pro£  JoyBCS 
edited  the  following  classic  French  plays,  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  1868-'82:  First  series— Le  Cid,  Athalie,  Le  Misfflh 
thrope;  second  series— Esther,  L'Avtise,  Cinna. — Essay  on  Classical 
Studies,  National  Educational  Association,  1873. — Essay  in  Position 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Higher  Education,  National  Educational 
Association,  1876. — Address  at  Centennial  of  Education  in  Tennessee, 
Nashville,  1880. — Introductory  German  Lessons,  1876. — Introductory 
German  Reader,  1877. — ^Introductory  French  Lessons,  1877.— Introdiw- 
tory  French  Reader,  1878. — Joynes  Meissner's  German  Grammar,  1887.^ 
Jojmes'  German  Reader,  1889. — Essay  on  Reading  in  Modem  Langiu^ 
Study,  Modern  Language  Association,  1889.— Schiller's  Geistrischer, 
1890.— Address  on  Normal  and  Industrial  Education  for  Women,  Flor- 
ence, S.  C,  1890.— French  Folk  and  Fairy  Tales,  1891.— Essay  on  Bela- 
tion  of  the  State  to  Higher  Education,  1891,  Southern  Educatioaal 
Association.— Numerous  contributions  to  educational  journals,  eta. 
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OuN  H.  Landreth,  a.  m.,  1879  to  date. 

Metric  Tables  for  Engineers,  1883. — ^Frequent  contributor  to  the 
technical  jonrnals  and  to  the  transactions  of  the  various  technical 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

W.  M.  Baskervill,  ph.  d.,  1881  to  date. 

Epistola  Alexandri  ad  Aristotelem,  Anglo-Saxon  Version;  doctor's 
dissertation  at  Leipzig. — ^A  Handy  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  Basker- 
villand  Harrison. — ^An  Outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar. — ^Andreas; 
A  Legend  of  St.  Andrew. — ^The  Study  of  English,  Christian  Advocate. — 
Thackeray  and  Maurice  Thompson  j  Quarterly  Eeview  (Southern  Metho- 
dist).— James  Albert  Harrison  (Authors  at  Home)j  The  Oritic. — 
Southern  Literature;  paper  read  before  Tulane  University,  Chautauqua 
Assembly  and  Modern  Language  Association. — ^Notes  on  the  Andreas, 
and  Etymology  of  English  "Tote,"  in  Modem  Language  Notes.— Various 
wirLor  articles  on  G.  W.  Gable,  J.  C.  Harris,  T.  N.  Page,  M.  J.  Preston, 
Browning,  Lowell,  etc.,  in  periodical  press. — Some  ethnological  work 
on  the  Century  Dictionary. — Contributions  to  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Biography. — English  Writers  of  To-Day;  A  series  of  articles 
in  the  Chautauquau. — Higher  Education  of  Women,  Nashville  Christian 
Advocate. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  ph.  d.,  1882  to  date. 

A  study  of  Plutarch's  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  with  Esi>ecial  Reference  to  the 
Sources,  1881;  doctor's  dissertation  at  Leipzig. — On  Southemisms,  two 
papers  published  in  Transactions  of  American  Philological  Association, 
1883  and  1886. — Southern  Schools  and  Colleges;  two  articles,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  October,  1884,  and  December,  1885  (reprint  in  pamphlet  form, 
Nashville,  1891). — Southern  Dialect  in  Life  and  Literature;  Southern 
Bivouac,  November,  1886. — ^The  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides,  edited  on 
the  basis  of  Classen's  German  edition,  1886.— The  Third  Book  of  Thucyd- 
ides, edited  on  the  basis  of  Classen's  German  edition;  ready  for  the 
press. — ^Translation  of  Hertzberg's  volume  on  Greek  History  in  Grote's 
Allgemeine  Weltgeschichte;  MS.  in  hands  of  printer. — ^The  Dialect  of 
Miss  Murfree's  Mountaineers;  Christian  Advocate,  Nashville,  January 
17,  1891. — Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges;  read 
before  National  Educational  Association,  July,  1889,  and  printed  in  the 
transactions  of  the  association;  also  in  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly, 
October,  1889,  and  as  bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
1890. — ^Why  has  Georgia  a  Literature  and  Tennessee  Not  t   Bound  Table, 
February,  1890. — ^Americanisms;   Southern  Methodist  Quarterly,  Jan- 
aary,  1891. — Other  contributions  of  a  similar  character  to  New  York 
Independent,  New  York  Christian  Union,  Chicago  Current,  etc. — Rich- 
ajrd  Malcolm  Johnston;  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly,  1892. — ^Traces 
[>f  Tragic  Usage  in  Thucydides;  papers  read  before  American  Philo- 
Lo^cal  Association,  July  6, 1891.  ^-^  ^ 
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JiLMES  H«  WORMAK,  ▲.  M.,  PH.  D.,  1883-'85. 

Profl  WocmsoL  did  considerable  editorial  work  and  publialied  a  series 
oi  French  and  German  text-books.  Also,  before  coming  to  America, 
he  published  a  school  book  on  universal  history,  1862. 

James  H.  Kirxlaxd,  pil  d^  1886  to  dats. 


A  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  "  The  Harrowing  of  Hdl,"  1886; 
doctor's  dissertation  in  Leipzig.  In  the  American  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy have  appeared  "A  Passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Po^n,  *  13ie  Eoin,* 
Critically  Discussed,'^  Vol.  vn,  pp.  307-369;  review  of  Herbert  Wdr 
Smyth^s  "  Da«  Diphthong  ei  im  Grieehischen,"  YoL  vm,  pp.  97-99; 
review  of  Conway's  Verncar's  "  Law  in  Italy,"  Vol.  ix,  pp.  492-^95.  la 
Ihe  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  have  appeared  ^Tbe  Ma- 
enee  of  German  Universities  on  tiie  Thought  of  the  World,"  Vol  vUf 
pp.  310-326;  "Life  and  Character  of  Antigone,'^  VoL  ix,  pp.  305-318. 
"Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles,"  edited  on  basis  of  Kiessling's  editioB, 
1892. 

William  L.  Dudley,  m.  d.,  1886  to  date. 

The  Poisonous  Effects  of  Cigarette  Smoking;  Medical  Hews,  Ekq^ten- 
ber,  1888.— Some  Modifications  of  the  Methods  of  Organic  Analysis  by 
Combustion;  American  Chemical  Journal,  VoL  x,  No.  6.  (Also  pub- 
lished in  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem.  Gesellschaft.) — A  Curious  Oc- 
currence of  Vivianite;  American  Journal  ot  Science,  Vol.  xi,  Augmt, 
1890.— The  Pierce  Process  for  the  Production  of  Charcoal,  Wood  Alco- 
hol, and  Acetic  Acid;  Journal  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistiry, 
Vol.  V,  No.  5,  May,  1891.— The  Nature  of  Amalgams;  Proceedings  ^ 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci^ice,  1896.— TV 
Nature  of  Amalgams;  Address  of  William  L.  Dudley,  vioe-^esW^ 
section  C  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanc^nent  of  Sdence 
at  Toronto,  August,  1889.— Iridium;  Article  in  Minwal  Kesources ^ 
tVe  United  States,  Washington,  1883-^84. 

J.  T.  MCQILL,  PH.  D.,  1886  TO  DATE. 

Ueber  Citronensaure-Derivate  des  p —  Toluldins,  Berichte  i^ 
Deutschen  Chem.  Gesellschaft,  1886. — Introduction  to  Qualitative  Cbeo- 
ical  Analysis,  1889. 

John  T.  Tigkrt,  m.  a.,  d.  d.,  18e6-'90. 

Hand  Book  of  Logic. — Systematic  Theology;  consisting  of  lectures 
on  the  twenty-five  articles  of  religion  by  the  late  Eev.  Thoioas  0. 
Summers,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  VandeiW^ 
University,  the  whole  arranged  and  revised  with  introductioB,  c^w)fls 
notes,  explanatory  and  supplemental,  and  a  theological  ^Morjt^l 
ProU  Tigert.— The  Preacher  Himself;    homely  hhits  on  ipildrttfi** 
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maimers  and  methods. — Passing  throngh  tke  Gates,  and  other  sermons, 
by  the  late  Bishop  McTyeire,  edited,  with  an  introdnetion,  by  Prot 
Tigert — Theology  and  philosophy,  a  select  glossary  of;  inclnding  brief 
biographical  notices  of  eminent  theologians  and  philosophers. — Original 
Status  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America. — ^Wandering 
Stars;  or,  Bationalism  the  Boot  of  Sins. — ^A  series  of  articles  entitled 
** Theism;  A  Survey  of  the  Argument,^  in  the  Southern  Methodist 
Quarterly  Eeviewfor  July,1889,  October,  1889,  April,  1890,  and  January, 
1891. — ^The  Methodist  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  and  a  correspondeiice 
with  Dr.  Whedou,  in  the  Methodist  Advocate  (New  York). — Other 
articles  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Qusu^terly :  The  Doctrinal  Standards 
of  Methodism,  July,  1889;  God  in  History,  April,  1881;  The  Fourth 
Gospel,  July,  1880. — A  brief  communication  on  the  civil  war,  in  the 
Century. 

Chakles  L.  Thorxburo,  PH.D.,  1888  to  date. 

A  Table  of  Factors  for  the  Reduction  of  Transit  Observations  for 
Vanderbilt  Observatory,  1884  (while  instructor). — Articles  on  observa- 
ticms  in  the  astronomical  jomnals,  ete. 

William  Rice  Sims,  ph.  d.,  1888-*89. 

Two  Harvests;  a  poem  read  before  t^e  alumni  association  of  Vander- 
bilt University,  1887. — Influence  of  the  Spanish  on  the  French  Litera- 
ture; Methodist  Eeview  (Sew  York),  September-October,  1890. — The 
Wamderer;  a  metrical  translation  from  the  old  English  poem  ascribed 
to  Cynewulf ;  Modem  Language  Notes,  iN'ovember,  1890. — A  metrical 
and  rhymed  version  of  the  Happy  Land,  from  Cynewulfs  Phoenix; 
Modem  Language  Notes,  December,  1891. — Numerous  short  sketches 
and  poems  in  Lippincott's  Magazine,  Touth^s  Companion,  New  York 
H'erald,  New  York  World,  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  other  papers  not  so  well  known. 

Edward  W.  Bkmis,  ph.  d.,  1^9  to  date. 

Cooperation  in  New  England;  Cooperation  in  the  Middle  States.  (The 
first  was  published  as  Monograph  No.  5,  Vol.  i,  publications  American 
Economic  Association.  Both  appeared  aa  chapters  in  History  of  Co- 
operation in  the  ITnited  States,  being  Vol.  vi  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
XJiiiversity  Studies  in  History  and  Politics.) — The  Workingmen  of  the 
United  States,  in  supplement  to  an  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. — Local  Qovemment  in  Michigan  and  the  Northwest,  being 
Uot*  5  of  Vol.  I  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and 
politics. — Mine  Labor  in  the  Hockiag  Valley,  No.  30,  Vol.  ni,  publica- 
bioTis  of  the  American  Economic  Association. — Old  Time  Answers  to 
IPiresent  Problems,  as  illustrated  by  the  Early  Legislation  of  Spring- 
aeld,  Mass.;  New  England  and  YaleBeview,  February,  1887.— Articles 
>ix  immigration,  in  Andover  Eeview,  March  and  June,  1888.— Coopera- 
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tion;  Annual  Encyclopedia  for  1888.— Benefit  Featores  of  American 
Trade  Unions;  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June,  1887. — Insurance  of 
American  Workingmen;  Handwoiterbucb  der  Staatswissenschaften.— 
Is  Henry  George  a  Safe  Leader  T  Our  Day,  October,  1890. — Socialism, 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview,  July,  1890.— The  Belation  of 
the  Church  to  Social  Problems,  Dawn  Library,  Tract  No.  2,  reprinted 
from  the  Korthem  Christian  Advocate,  in  1890.— What  Shall  be  Taxed! 
Chautauquan,  July,  1891. — Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  Works  in  the 
United  States;  a  monograph  of  the  American  Economic  Asaociatioii, 
1891. — The  Complaint  of  the  Poor;  Kew  York  Independent,  May  17, 24, 
1888.— City  Ownership  of  Gas  Works  in  the  United  States;  New  Toik 
Independent,  May  28, 1891. — Socialism  and  State  Action;  read  be&re 
American  Social  Science  Association,  September,  1886. — Our  Bailways; 
Statesman,  December,  1880. — Factory  Legislation;  Statesman,  Febru- 
ary, 1889. — ^The  Iron  Octopus;  Cosmopolitan,  February,  1887. — Other 
articles  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  Independent,  and  elsewhere. 

Walleb  Deering,  ph.  d.,  1890  to  date. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Poets  on  the  Judgment  Day;  Doctor's  Dissertatum, 
Leipzig,  1889. 

Alexander  R.  Ho^Reld,  ph.  d.,  1890  to  date. 

Die  Altenglischen  KoUektiomisterien;  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Leip- 
zig.— Two  Old  English  mystery  plays  on  the  subject  of  Abr^iam^ 
Sacrifice;  Modem  Language  Notes,  April,  1890. 

Gross  Alexander,  d.  d.,  1885  to  date. 

The  Commentary  and  Homilies  of  St.  John  Ghrysostom,  ArchbiBhi? 
of  Constantinople,  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  €telfr 
tians  and  Ephesians;  The  Oxford,  revised  with  additional  notes^  etc, 
1889.— The  Life  and  Work  of  Steve  Holcombe,  the  Converted  OamUa 
of  Louisville. — ^Three  lectures  in  Discussions  in  Theology,  by  the  Vaa- 
derbilt  theological  faculty:  German  Higher  Criticism;  the  Formatktt 
of  the  Few  Testament;  and  How  to  Find  Something  to  Say  in  Preaeh- 
ing. 

Wilbur  F.  Tillktt,  d.  d.,  1883  to  date. 

Our  Hymns  and  their  Authors;  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Hynm 
Book  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.— Three  Lectures  i» 
Discussions  in  Theology,  by  the  Vanderbuilt  theological  faculty:  CwA 
and  Character;  Eeligious  Scepticism;  and  Future  and  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment.— ^In  the  Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Eeview  the  following  | 
articles:  Bible  Bevision,  1880;  the  Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Dani^ 
1882;  Wesleyan  Arminianism,  1883;  Hugo  Grotius,  1887;  What  Books 
ShaU  I  Buy  t  1890;  and  A  Wesleyan  Arminian  Confession  of  FaiSi, 
1891.— The  Sins  of  the  Intellect  and  Concessions  of  Distinguished    ' 
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Unbelievers  to  the  Book  and  the  Man  5  appeared  in  northern  journals  in 
1884,— The  White  Man  of  the  South;  Century,  1887. — ^Published  Ser- 
mons: The  Christian  Sabbath,  1883;  What  Hath  God  Wrought!  Cen- 
tenary Sermon,  1884;  The  Mission  of  Methodism  to  the  Common  Peo- 
ple, 1889;  St.  John's  Summary  of  Bevealed  Truth,  1890.— Ten  Letters 
of  Euroi)ean  Travel;  Nashville  Christian  Advocate,  1885. 

E.  E.  Hoss,  D.  D.,  1885—. 

Editor  Christian  Advocate,  KashviUe. — Three  lectures  in  discussions 
on  theology,  by  the  Vanderbilt  theological  faculty:  The  Christian 
Preacher;  Chryostom,  the  Prince  of  Preachers;  and  Christian  Art. 

W.  W.  Martin,  b.  d.,  1886—. 

Three  lectures  in  discussions  on  theology,  by  the  Yanderbilt  theo- 
logical faculty :  The  Theology  of  Genesis;  The  Creed  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians; and  the  Christ-Painting  of  Munkacsy. 

Thomas  O.  Summers,  d.  d.,  ll.  i>.,  1875-'82. 

Dr.  Summers  held  high  editorial  positions.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly;  he  was  editor  of  the  KashviUe  Chris- 
tian Advocate.  Among  his  published  writings  were:  Conmientaries 
on  the  Gospels  and  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Commentary  on  the 
Bituals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South;  Talks,  Pleasant  and 
Profitable;  The  Golden  Censer;  Eefutation  of  Thomas  Paine's  Theo- 
logical Writings  not  Answered  in  Bishop  Warren's  Apology;  Watson's 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  Enlarged  and  Bevised. 

Holland  N.  McTyeire,  187S-'89. 

Bishdp  McTyeire,  also,  has  held  high  editorial  positions,  editing 
the  New  Orleans  Christian  Advocate  and  the  Nashville  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. Of  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Catechism  on  Church  Gov- 
ernment, 1869;  Catechism  on  Bible  History,  1869;  Manual  of  Disci- 
pline, 1870,  and  History  of  Methodism,  1884. 

A.  M.  Shipp,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  1876-'85. 
History  of  Methodism  in  South  Carolina,  1882. 

John  C.  Granbery,  d.  d.,  1875-'82. 
Bible  Dictionary,  1882. 

EDWARD  EMEBSON  BABNAED,  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

It  was  Vanderbilt  University  that  nursed  the  young  genius  of 
Bdward  Emerson  Barnard.  The  Vanderbilt  Observatory  was  the  first 
observatory  in  which  he  ever  worked.  He  had  charge  of  it  from  1883 
to  1887.'  He  was  first  fellow  and  afterwards  instructor  in  astronomy 
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Being  without  a  college  education  lie  set  about  to  acquire  one,  attendisg 
classes  and  standing  examinations  just  like  any  other  stud^t  His 
mathematical  studies  he  carried  so  far  as  to  graduate  in  that  school  By 
his  many  comet  discoveries  Profl  Barnard  made  himself  famoos  and  at 
the  same  time  spread  the  name  of  the  university.  And  he  adueyed 
his  wonderful  results  with  instruments  designed  not  for  original  work, 
but  simply  for  instruction  in  practical  astronomy.  In  1887  he  accepted 
the  position  of  astronomer  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton, 
CaL,  where  he  is  now.  With  the  unequaled  facilities  of  the  Lick  at 
his  command  Pro£  Barnard  is  continually  adding  luster  to  his  name. 

Pro&  Barnard's  specialty  has  been  comet  and  nebular  worL  Tbe 
following  is  a  list  of  his  comet  discoveries:  1881,  vi;  1882,  in;  1884, 
II  (periodic— fifty-three  years);  1885,  n;  1886,  n;  1886,  vni;lM6,ix; 
1887,  m;  1887,  IV;  1888,  V;  1880,  i;  1889,  ii;  1889,  mj  1890,  V  (redis- 
coveryof  d' Arrest's  periodic  comet) ;  1891,  a;  1891,  b  (rediscovery  o/ 
Woirs  periodic  comet) ;  1891,  c  (rediscovery  of  Encke^a  periodic  comet); 
1891,  d  (rediscovery  of  Swift^s  periodic  comet) ;  1891,  e;  1885,  T  (inde- 
pendently discovered).  This  list  is  greater  than  that  of  any  otber 
living  astronomer  and  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  Pons,  whose  list  was 
larger.^  In  1889  Pro£  Barnard  discovered  four  satellite  comets,  which 
were  traveling  through  space  with  comet  1S89,  T. 

He  has  discovered  something  over  one  hundred  new  nebulsB  and  some 
five  or  six  double  stars,  one  of  which  (connected  with  the  trapeaumof 
Orion)  is  the  most  difficult  double  star  In  the  heavens.  He  discov- 
ered in  1890  a  new  Merope  nebula,  a  bright  nebula  only  36  seconds  of 
arc  from  the  bright  star  Merope  of  the  Pleiades. 

He  made  the  first  photographs  of  the  Milky  Way  that  were  ever 
made  to  show  the  cloud  forms  and  structures,  1889.  He  also  made  th« 
only  observations  on  record  that  prove  beyond  question  that  the  duskj 
ring  of  Saturn  is  transparent,  eclipse  of  Japetus,  Kovember  1, 1889. 

Prof.  Barnard  has  made  a  special  study  for  the  past  twelve  years  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  and  has  published  many  papers  concerning  these 
studies  and  observations. 

He  has  published  many  independent  papers  and  written  forsxany 
astronomical  publications.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the  following  jour- 
nals: Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Monthly  Kotices  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society,  Astronomical  Journal,  Sidereal  Messenger,  PuhlicatioDS 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  He  also  contributes  in  a  popnltf 
form  to  the  newspapers. 

Prof.  Barnard  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Boy^  Astnmomical  SoeMy 
in  1887,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1885.  He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  the  British  Astronom- 
ical Association  and  of  tiie  Astronomical  Society  <rf  the  Pacific 

•  Prof.  Barnard  is  now  only  34  yean  old. 
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f 
RELATIVE  PLACES  OF  BOABD  OF  TRUST,  CHANCELLOR,  AND  FACULTY 

IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

"The  general  government  of  Vanderbilt  University  is  vested  in  its 
board  of  trust."  "The  executive  committee  has  the  power  ad  interim 
that  is  delegated  to  it  by  the  board  of  trust.'^  "The  immediate  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  the  chancellor  and  the  faculty  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral departments.  All  matters  i)ertaining  to  the  common  interests  of 
the  institution  we  considered  by  the  university  senate,  composed  of 
the  chancellor  and  the  deans.'^  "The  chancellor  is  ex  officio  chairman 
of  the  faculty.  He  is  also  to  preside  on  public  academic  occasions,  con- 
fer the  degrees  at  commencement,  and  at  every  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trust  to  acquaint  that  body  with  the  state,  interests,  and  wants 
ot  the  university."  ^  He  is  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  board, 
but  he  may  not  vote.  The  chancellor  is  an  executive  officer,  executing 
laws  of  the  board  of  trust  as  well  as  ordinances  of  the  faculty  j  a  go- 
between  for  faculty  and  board,  through  whom  all  communications  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  must  i)ass,  accompanied  by  his  written  opinion, 
and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  head  of  the  university.  Though  the 
general  government  is  vested  in  the  board  of  trust,  the  faculty  has  a 
very  real  if  not  a  formal  share  in  that  government.  Plans  and  policies 
<»iginate  there,  and  as  a  rule  its  recommendations  are  adopted. 

THE  RBSiaNATION  OF   CHANCELLOR  QARLAND.^ 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trust  Chancellor  Garland  pre- 
sented his  resignation.    It  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  on  the  election 
and  installment  of  his  successor.    No  successor  has  yet  been  named. 
Dr.  Qtirland  will  retire  on  a  ftiU  salary  as  emeritus  chancellor  for  life. 
And  thus  will  end  a  connection  that  has  been  fraught  with  great  and 
lasting  good  to  the  Vanderbilt.    In  its  upbuilding  Dr.  Garland  has 
been  no  small  factor.    His  experience  as  college  professor  and  presi- 
dent, stretching  back  now  sixty  years  ^  his  ability  and  his  scholarship, 
and,  beyond  all,  his  grand  character,  have  been  a  tower  of  strength. 
His  presence  has  inspired  confidence;  it  has  been  a  guarantee  of  genu- 
ineness and  stability.    Dr.  Garland  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
with  all  that  that  implies  in  manners  and  attainments,  a  product  of  the 

«  From  the  by-laws  of  the  university. 

«  Liandou  CabeU  Garland  was  bom  in  ISIO  in  Nelson  County,  Va. ;  graduated  from 
Hampdon-Sidney  CoUege  in  1829 ;  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  Washington  College, 
Va.,  ft'om  1830  to  1833;  was  professor  of  physics  in  Bandolph-Macon  CoUege  from 
1833  to  1835,  when  he  became  president;  left  Randolph-Macon  in  1847  to  fill  the  pro- 
fesxiorship  of  English  literature  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Alabama;  was  soon  transferred 
to  tlie  chair  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  in  1854>^55  was  president  of 
tlie  Northeast  and  Southwest  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  Wills  Valley,  Ala. ;  in  1855  was  elected  president 
of  tlie  University  of  Alabama;  in  1866  went  to  the  Unirersity  of  Mississippi  as  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  as^t>nomy,  where  ho  remained  until  he  became  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University  in  1875. 
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time  y^hen  there  were  fewer  specialists  and,  it  may  be,  more  aQioimd 
scholars.    Such  he  is  himselt    He  is  fond  of  telling  his  students  that 
pore  mathematics  is  his  forte,  and  yet  he  has  taught,  and  of  coarse 
with  saccesSy  not  only  mathematics,  but  physics,  astronomy,  mental, 
moral,  and  political  science,  and  even  English  literature.    Years  ago  he 
wrote  and  published  a  trigonometry  and  wrote  a  calculus,  bnt  the 
unpublished  manuscript  was  lost  in  the  burning  of  his  house.   In  the 
art  of  teaching  he  is  a  master.    It  is  a  fEtvorite  sajdng  of  his  that  his 
method  is  the  Socratic  method.    The  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his 
exposition,  step  by  step  and  principle  by  principle,  from  the  very  fcra- 
dation  to  the  capstone,  is  truly  admirble  and  could  hardly  he  excelled 
In  his  younger  days  Dr.  Garland  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  orator 
of  much  eloquence,  and  in  his  old  age  his  tongue  has  not  forgot  her 
cunning.    His  voice  at  a  moderate  pitch  can  be  heard  in  the  distant 
recesses  of  a  large  hall.    He  speaks  readily  if  not  fluently,  and  his  use 
and  choice  of  words  are  almost  faultless.    Bis  command  of  lango&ge 
and  his  command  of  himself  make  him  a  good  extemporaneous  and 
occasional  speaker.    His  manner  is  simple  and  direct;  he  affects  none 
of  the  arts  of  the  orator.    He  appeals  straight  to  the  higher  natore,  to 
what  of  goodness  and  truth  there  is  in  a  man.    The  honor  system  of 
government  has  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  administrator,  and  to  him 
its  success  is  largely  due.    At  the  last  commencement  he  gave  in  a 
most  impressive  manner  his  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  that  system. 
He  felt  that  this  might  be  his  last  public  utterance  from  the  university 
rostrum,  and  that  utterance  was  an  expression  of  his  profound  sd 
thankful  conviction  that  young  men  could  be  governed  by  relying  up* 
their  sense  of  duty  and  honor.    Dr.  Garland  is  de^ly  religious;  and 
religion  with  him  means  an  abiding  trust  in  his  Heavenly  Father  ai^ 
constant  resort  to  Him  in  prayer.    The  burden  of  his  chapel  talks » 
students  is  the  transcendent  importance  of  religion  and  of  high  moral 
character.    Dr.  Garland  is  not  a  magnetic  man;  he  is  not  as  symp^ 
thetic  as  some  men.    His  influence  does  not  lie  here;  it  lies  in  his  mod- 
esty and  simplicity,  in  his  moral  sweetness  and  purity,  in  his  unswerv- 
ing integrity  and  devotion  to  duty.    These  things  inspii*e  respect  and 
confldence;  they  make  him  a  force  for  good.    They  are  green  spots  iD 
one's  memory;  they  are  helpful  influences  in  one's  life. 

BIBLIOaBAPHY. 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  1872-'91. 

Vanderbilt  collection.  Three  volumes,  1875-'88.  Includes,  bcfiid* 
catalogues  and  specimen  examination  papers,  a  prefatory  account  of 
the  inception  and  establishment  of  Vanderbilt  University;  an  account 
of  the  dedication  and  inauguration  of,  the  university,  and  a  report  of 
the  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  on  those  occasions;  addresses 
delivered  Founder's  Day,  May  27,  1876,  by  President  McTyeire  and 
Ohaucellor  Garland. 
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IB  Memoriam,  Cornelius  Vauderbilt.  The  action  taken  by  faculties 
and  students  of  the  university  and  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee 
upon  his  death,  and  a  memorial  sermon  by  President  McTyeire. 

Central  University:  Charter,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trust  and 
Address  of  the  Board,  Nashville,  1873. 

By-laws  of  Vauderbilt  University. 

Files  of  Vauderbilt  Observer,  Hustler,  and  Comet 

The  Honor  System  in  Colleges,  an  unpublished  paper  by  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  professor  of  Greek  in  Vauderbilt  University. 

Southern  Colleges  and  Schools,  two  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October,  1884,  and  December,  1885,  by  Charles  Foster  Smith.  These 
articles  were  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  under  one  cover,  Nashville, 
1891. 

Honorary  Degrees  as  Conferred  in  American  Colleges,  a  paper  by 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  read  before  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Nashville,  July,  1889.    Printed  in  pamphlet  form. 

Manuscript  notes  of  William  J.  Vaughn,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Vanderbilt  University. 

An  article  on  Vanderbilt  University  in  the  Christian  Advocate, 
Nashville,  April  11, 1891,  by  William  M.  Baskervill,  professor  of  En- 
glish in  Vanderbilt  University. 

Crews'  History  of  Nashville. 

The  Bound  Table,  Nashville,  April  26,  May  3,  June  14,  June  28,  and 
July  6, 1890,  contains  letters  from  D.  C.  Kelley,  editor  of  the  Bound 
Table,  and  L.  C.  Garland,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  the 
founding  of  the  University.  The  Christian  Advocate,  Nashville,  Octo- 
ber 11,  and  October  18, 1890,  contains  communications  from  Dr.  W.  C. 
JohuBon  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  March  2,  1872;  March  9, 1872;  March  23, 
1872;  April  6,1872;  April  27,1872;  May  4, 1872;  May  18, 1872;  contains 
the  Pierce-McTyeire  controversy  on  the  founding  of  Central  University. 

Clayton's  History  of  Davidson  County. 

Petition  of  Thomas  L.  Maddin,  John  H.  Callender,  and  Daniel  B. 
Cliffe  to  Congress  for  comx>ensation  for  damages  sustained  by  Shelby 
Medical  College  in  the  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
CUMBERLAITD  UNIVERSITY. 

OUMBBBLAND  COLLEGE. 

Cumberland  TTniversity  is  Uie  leading  educational  institutioQ  of  ik 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  educational  institatioD 
of  the  church  was  Cumberland  College,  situated  at  Princeton,  Ky^ 
and  opened  in  March,  1S26.  The  chief  purpose  in  founding  this 
pioneer  school  was  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  church  for  mimsterul 
education.  But  it  was  not  successful,  particularly  in  its  financial 
management.  At  last  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  decided 
to  sever  the  connection  previously  existing  between  the  colle^  Mid 
itself  and  to  transfer  its  countenance  and  support  to  a  school  to  be 
established  at  ^^a  more  eligible  site." 

A  commission  appointed  by  ,^he  assembly  met  in  Nashville,  Jnlfj 
1842,  to  choose  a  location  for  the  new  school.  Lebanon,  Temu,  vnai^ 
the  best  offer — to  erect  a  $10,000  building  and  present  it  to  the  sebool- 
and  was  accordingly  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  proposed  college. 
Besides  the  greater  liberality  show^  by  the  citizens  of  Lebanon,  Aey 
were  known  to  be  a  refined  and  cultivated  people.  Moreover,  Ldwnofl 
was  a  center  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  influence. 

The  management  and  friends  of  the  discarded  Cumberland  Co&e^ 
formed  a  large  and  vigorous  minority  in  the  general  assembly,  M 
their  remonstrances  were  of  no  avaiL  ,  After  it  was  turned  adrift  ^ 
the  general  assembly  Cumberland  College  entered  upon  a  more  nseftl 
and  successful  career.  "  Green  Biver  Synod  took  the  cast-off  (iM 
under  its  care"  and  the  school  remained  an  institution  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  until  1858. 

OUMBEELAND  UNIVEESITT  OPENED. 

The  new  college  began  work  in  a  very  humble  way,  in  Septembfft 
1842,  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lebanon.  For  a  whik 
the  only  teachers  were  Eev.  C.  G.  McPherson,  professor  of  mattiematicSf 
and  one  of  the  older  students.  In  February,  1843,  President  F.  fi.  Cofr 
sitt,  D.  D.,  and  Tutor  T.  N.  Jarman  arrived,  Eev.  T.  C.  Anderson,  pro^ 
fessor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  September,  1^ 
It  was  not  until  September,  1844,  that  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  professor 
of  modern  languages,  met  his  classes  and-thus  completed  the  org -ni**^ 
tion  of  the  faculty.    Instruction  was  given  in  temx>orary  quarters  until 
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the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  in  September,  1844,  when  the  school  was 
moved  into  the  now  completed,  college  building.  By  a  charter  ob- 
tained from  the  legislature  in  February,  1844,  the  school  became  Cum- 
berland University.  Its  promoters  already  had  in  view  the  grouping  of 
special  schools  around  a  literary  department,  or  college  i)roper,  as  a 
center. 

LIMITED  MEANS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

At  the  outset  and  repeatedly  afterwards  the  trustees  declared  that 
neither  they  themselves  individually  nor  the  property  of  the  university 
were  liable  for  professors'  salaries.  If  tuition  fees  and  endowment 
income  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  them,  they  must  remain  unpaid  until 
a  surplus  from  these  sources  over  and  above  current  expenses  should 
arise;  and  this  was  not  likely  to  occur.  As  a  consequence  the*incomes 
of  professors  were  small,  very  small.  Yetmen  of  scholarship  and  ability 
graced  the  haHs  of  Cumberland  University.  To  their  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  institution,  must  be  attributed  a  large  part  of  its 
success.  The  whole  history  of  the  university  has  been  a  struggle  against 
limited  means.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished  has  been  accom- 
pHshed  despite  this  drawback.  Even  now  the  endowment  is  very 
meager.  The  revenues  derived  from  tpition  fees  supplemented  by  pri- 
vate donations,  always  precarious  and  obtained  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  expense,  have  constituted  the  main  support  of  the  college. 
But  for  faithful  agents  laboring  against  almost  insux>erab]e  obstacles 
tkroughout  the  wide  bounds  of  the  church,  Cumberland  University  must 
at  times  have  closed  its  doors.  One  of  the  most  successfiil  agents  was 
Ber.  John  M.  McMurry,  appointed  in  1845.  He  worked  for  several 
years  with  such  success  that  the  endowment  was  increased  to  $60,000. 
The  plan  usually  followed  by  him  was  to  secure  "  endowment  notes.^ 
The  giver  of  the  note  paid  interest  on  it  during  his  lifetime;  the  prin- 
cipal  fell  due  at  his  death.  Often  the  principal  was  never  paid,  and  it 
required  no  little  trouble  and  expense  to  collect  the  interest  fron«  men 
scattered  through  several  States. 

PBEPABATOBY  DEPABTMENT. 

A  preparatory  school  has  always  been  connected  with  the  university 
And  its  students  have  been  numbered  as  university  students.  Until 
X860  it  was  taught  by  students  belonging  to  the  higher  college  classes. 
Since  that  time  it  has  had  regular  instructors.  One  of  them,  William 
J.  Orannis,  A.  H.,  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  thirty-eight 
years. 

Trom  the  first,  ministerial  students  of  any  evangelical  denomination 
\rere  exempted  in  all  the  departments  from  thepajrment  of  tuition  fees. 
In  addition  to  this  the  liberality  of  some  12  or  15  residents  of  Lebanon 
ajxd  vicinity  provided  free  board  for  those  who  were  unable  to  pay. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOABD  OF  TBUSTBBS. 

The  board  of  trnstees  is  local  and  self-perpetnatiBgy  but  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter  passed  by  the  legislature  daring  the  session  of 
1849-^50  nominations  to  vacancies  in  the  board  must  be  approved  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  or  by  the  synod  in  which  the  uni- 
versity is  situated.  Although  composed  mostly  of  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterianS)  the  usefulness  and  influence  of  the  board  have  been  extended 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  who  were  not  members  of  that  church.  James 
C.  Jones  was  one  of  these.  He  was  the  "  lean  Jimmie  Jones"  who  waa 
twice  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  over  James  K.  Polk  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Foremost^  and  des^vedly 
foremost,  among  the  legal  guardians  of  the  university's  interests  was 
Bobert  L.  Caruthers,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  fix)m  its  organ- 
ization until  his  death  in  1882. 

In  all  noble  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  institntion's  interests  this  man  led 
the  way.  If  he  hod  been  what  the  world  now  calls  wealthy  the  nniveraity  would 
long  ago  have  been  fully  endowed.  His  estate  was  largo  enough  to  enable  him  to 
place  his  name  at  the  head  of  every  subscription  paper  circulated  to  raise  money  fiir 
the  institution .  He  led  not  only  in  liberal  giving,  but  in  planning  liberal  things.  Eib 
scorned  all  littleness  and  meanness  of  policy  in  the  management  of  the  college  htm- 
ness. 

CHANGES  IN  PBESIDENOY    AND   FACULTY— SKETCH  OF  PBOPESSOB& 

In  1844  Dr.  Oossitt  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was  sncceeded  by 
Prof.  Anderson,  who  had  recently  retired  from  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages on  account  of  ill  health.  Prof.  Lindsley  was  transferred  to  tlie 
vacant  chair  from  the  chair  of  modem  languages;  Alexander  P.  Stew- 
art was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  1845,  vice  G*  £L 
McPherson,  resigned.  James  H.  Sharp  was  elected,  also  in  this  yes, 
to  the  chair  of  physical  sciences.  He  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  Jamtt 
M.  Saflford,  ph.  d.,  of  Yale  College.  William  Mariner,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  mathematics  in  West  Tennessee  College,  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  at  the  end  of  1847.  He  subsequently  filkd 
for  some  time  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  was  finally  assigned,  in 
1850,  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Lindsley.  Prof.  Anderson,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  con&rmed 
invalid,  continued  at  the  head  of  the  university  for  twenty-two  years. 
^<  In  his  administration  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  a^Siairs  of  tlie 
leading  institution  of  the  church,  his  course  was  distinguished  by  a 
genial,  magnanimous,  liberal,  and  Christian  view  of  his  great  respttt- 
sibilities  and  duties.  He  was  preeminently  noted  for  practical  wisdom 
in  his  dealings  with  all  the  interests  of  the  university,  common  sense 
being  one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics  in  all  matters  of  coansel, 
whether  public  or  private.^  Dr.  Lindsley,  although  not  in  the  &eiilty 
many  years,  left  the  mark  of  his  character  and  culture  upon  the  insti- 
tution.   He  had  sat  under  the  instruction  of  his  famous  &ther,  Philip 
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Lindsley.  Indeed,  ^*as  an  educator,  lie  iwssessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  two  great,  qualities  bo  wonderfully  adorning  his  distinguished 
fother's  life,  to  wit:  thorough,  exact,  profound^  classic  culture,  and  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  an  enthusiastic  devotion  toward  himself  in  all  his 
scholars.'^        # 

Prof.  Stewart  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  when  called  to 
Lebanon  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mator. 
With  the  exception  of  three  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Lebanon 
faculty  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  when  he  entored  the 
Confederato  army  and  rose  to  the  jwsition  of  lieutenant-general.  The 
stem  and  rigid  ideas  of  faithfulness  and  duty  with  which  Stowart  be- 
came imbued  at  West  Point  were  communicated  through  him  to  his 
pupils.  ^<  He  commanded  their  highest  respect  at  all  times  and  left 
the  distinct  impression  of  his  high  character  as  a  stimulus  and  a  model 
for  their  afterthought  through  life.'^  Prof.  Saflford's  election  was  due 
to  the  warm  endorsement  of  Benjamin  Silliman,  ^<  the  nestor  of  Ameri- 
can science."  In  1854  Prof.  Safford  received  the  appointment  of  State 
geologist  of  Tennessee  and  resumed  the  geological  survey  begun  by 
Cterard  Troost.  His  "  Geology  of  Tennessee,  ^  published  in  1869,  gave 
him  a  high  standing  among  scientific  men  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

DEPRESSION— REVIVAL. 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  university  was  issued  in  1845  and  showed 
a  roll  of  82  students,  16  of  whom  were  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  institution  received  a  check  in  1849.  The  complete  severance  of 
the  relations  existing  between  Dr.  Lindsley  and  the  university,  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Stewart  and  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in 
Lebanon  all  united  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  univer- 
sity. But  in  1850  things  began  to  assume  a  brighter  look.  Pro£ 
Stewart  returned  to  his  professorship,  the  patronage  increased,  and 
Oiunberland  University  entered  upon  an  era  of  prosperity  that  was  to 
last  until  the  beginning  of  civil  strife  ten  years  later. 

OBBATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OP  ENCHNEERINa  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Two  new  departments,  or  schools,  were  created  in  1852— engineering 
and  theology.  This  year  a  short  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  civil 
engineer  was  established.  A  student  with  little  or  no  preparation 
could  complete  it  in  two  or  three  years,  while  one  well  prepared  could 
complete  it  in  one  or  two  years.  At  first  Prof.  Stewart  had  entire 
charge  of  the  department.  In  1854  A.  H.  Buchanan  was  associated 
with  him.  Prof.  Buchanan,  who  skice  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Stewart 
in  1869  has  had  both  mathematics  and  engineering,  has  been  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  the  geodetic  survey  of  Tennessee  under  the 
direction  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

I/ectnres  on  various  theological  subjects  had  been  given  for  several 
jrears  by  President  Anderson  and  others.    In  1852  the  general  assem 
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bly  established  a  school  of  theology.  In  1853  Eichard  Beard,  d.d^ 
president  of  Cumberland  College,  was  elected  professor  of  systematic 
theology,  bat  not  until  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  March,  1854,  wai 
the  theological  department  fully  organized.  There  being  as  yet  bo  en- 
dowment for  this  department,  and  no  tuition  fees  bei^g  paid  by  its 
students,  private  individuals  pledged  themselves  to  the  payment  of  Dr. 
Beard's  salary. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Beard  performed  the  arduous  labors  of  the  theo- 
logical school  alone  and  unaided  except  for  the  irregular  assistaneeol 
the  president  of  the  college  and  the  pastor  of  the  Lebanon  congrega- 
tion. In  addition  he  did  much  of  the  work  in  the  school  of  ancient 
languages,  not  being  wholly  relieved  of  this  until  1872. 

The  theological  school  grew  slowly  in  numbers  and  endowment 
Apparently  the  church  cared  little  for  it.  At  times  Dr.  Beard  lost  feith, 
but  he  again  took  courage  and  ^'  went  on  with  his  half-paid  labors  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life."  He  died  in  1881.  Dr.  Beard  stood  higb  in 
his  church  as  scholar  and  writer.  BLLs  work  on  systematic  theology  is 
regarded  as  ^^  the  erytallization  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  thoagbt 
and  faith.-' 

The  following  from  Dr.  B.  W.  McDonnold's  *<  History  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church"  shows  the  relation  which  the  theological 
school  sustains  to  the  university: 

Not  tho  tniatees  of  the  university,  bat  the  general  assembly,  planned  and  in&ogn- 
rated  this  department.  Cumberland  University  did  not  even  ask  the  general  asseiO' 
bly  to  establish  such  a  department.  •  *  *  It  Is  not  and  never  was  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  It  stands  in  relations  far  different  from  those  sustained  hf 
the  law  department.  The  latter  was  created  by  the  tmsteea  at  Lebaiion,  and  ooaU 
be  abandoned  by  them  without  asking  the  ohurch  (^  the  gen^'al  assembly.  Tli» 
church's  theological  school  is  a  department  of  the  university  only  so  far  as  such  i^ 
lalion  is  supposed  to  be  serviceable  to  this  school,  but  it  is  something  more  thani 
mere  department.  It  has  relations  independent  of  the  university.  The  propriety  ^ 
havhig  a  separate  board  of  trustees  for  it  has  often  been  discussed,  but  its  own  ioteftf^ 
are  against  such  a  separation.  The  charter  for  this  department  diifera  greatly  in  i^ 
provisions  from  the  charters  of  the  other  departments. 

The  following  test  is  required  of  professors  in  the  theological  school: 

Each  professor,  before  entering  upon  tho  duties  of  his  office,  shall  solemnly  adopt? 

in  such  form  as  the  assembly  may  prescribe,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  confts- 

sicn  of  faith  and  form  of  govemmcut. 

coixEaE  BuiLDnca  eklargbd. 

The  attendance  upon  the  university  had  now  grown  to  such  pw^'* 
tions  as  to  make  more  ample  accommodations  necessary.  Eev.  T.  C. 
Blake  was  accordingly  sent  out  in  1856  to  raise  a  bmlding  fund.  Bis 
scheme  was  to  sell  fifteen-year  scholarships  at  $500  each.  The  money 
obtained  in  this  way  was  to  be  used  in  enlarging  the  college  bmlding* 
The  building  was  to  contain  dormitories,  and  the  rent  of  these  was  to 
go  to  the  endowment  fund.  The  money  donated  on  this  plan  was  ti»ns 
at  the  same  time  a  building  fund  and  an  endowment  fund.    A  soffleto^ 
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sum  was  realized  by  it  to  make  the  college  building  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  stately  in  Tennessee.  Upon  it  there  seemed  to  rest  the  halo 
of  a  happy  and  usefnl  future.  In  1858  there  were  481  young  men  from 
all  over  the  South  crowded  its  h^Is. 

THB  CrVIL  WAR. 

In  the  great  conflict  between  ^orth  and  South  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  university  were,  many  of  them,  found  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other.  But  most  of  them,  as  we 
would  expect,  enlisted  under  the  bars  and  stars.  Cumberland  Univer- 
sity, like  many  colleges  in  the  South,  suffered  the  direst  calamities  of 
war.  Her  library  and  endowment  were  swept  away.  By  the  order  of 
one  of  her  own  sons,  a  Confederate  major,  who  affected  great  indlgna- 
Hon  that  his  alma  mater  idiould  have  been  made  barracks  for  n^ro 
soldiers,  her  buildings  were  burned  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  few 
lonely  cohunns  x>ointing  heavenward  amidst  a  mass  of  d^bri^  An 
alumnus  of  the  university,  wandering  through  the  ruins,  wrote  on  one 
of  these  columns  the  word  ^  resurgam!^  In  after  days  the  prophesy 
wasftilfilled. 

UNrVERSITY  REOPENED. 

Tlie  close  of  the  war  found  the  university  not  only  with  hardly  a  cent 
of  property,  but  with  numerous  debts  hanging  over  it.  Among 
these  were  the  claims  for  free  tuition,  based  on  the  possession  of  build- 
ing scholarships  purchased  before  the  war.  As  the  buildings  were  now 
in  ashes,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  compensate  the  faculty  fDr 
instruction  given  to  the  holders  of  these  scholarships,  l^otwithstand- 
iDg  the  gloomy  outlook,  Dr.  Beard  and  Prof.  Anderson  opened  a  school 
in  the  fall  of  1865  in  a  rented  hall.  In  this  bare  and  dreary  place  they 
taught  for  a  year,  with  how  many  students  is  not  known.  Dr.  Ander- 
son resigned  in  1866,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  McDonnold  was  called  to  the  double 
duty  of  paster  of  the  Leb^ion  Church  and  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
scieiices. 

It  was  about  IMs  time  that  the  board  of  trustees  purchased  the  for- 
mer residence  of  Abraham  Caruthers  for  the  law  department.  Ten 
thoosand  dollars  was  the  price  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  the  war  Bev. 
T.  C«  Blake  was  sent  out  to  raise  a  building  fund.  He  secured  about 
$30,000,  chiefly  in  building  notes.  The  purchase  of  the  Caruthers  prop- 
erty created  such  dissatisfaction  that  many  subscribers  to  the  building 
fond  refused  to  pay  their  notes.  The  secret  of  their  action  was  no 
dottbt  a  feeling  that  the  law  school  should  not  be  the  first  department 
of  the  university  to  receive  the  assistance  necessary  to  put  it  on  its 
feet. 

The  forty-first  term  opened  in  the  fall  of  1866  with  Dr.  Beard, 
Dr.  McDonnold,  and  one  of  the  students  as  instructors.  Gen.  A. 
P.    Stewart  had  been  dected  presid^it,  but  delayed  his  answer  for 
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several  months.  At  last  he  declined  the  position  and  Dr.  HcDonnold 
TV'as  elected.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Gen.  Stewart  was  again 
called,  this  time  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  did  not  decline  this 
position,  bnt  accepted  and  held  it  until  1869,  when  he  resigned,  uidl 
H.  Buchanan  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dr.  Sa£ford  was  also  recalled  to 
his  old  chair  of  physical  sciences.  The  forty-third  term  thus  begin 
with  a  tolerably  full  faculty. 

The  collegiate  department  now  occupied  the  Garuthers  building. 
The  trustees  liad  thought  to  conciliate  the  donors  of  the  building  notes 
by  transferring  the  Garuthers  property  to  the  collegiate  departanoit; 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  opening  of  the  college  upon  this  property 
seemed  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  intention  to  rebuild  on  the  old 
site.  With  many  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  plea  to  ease  their  con- 
sciences. At  an  expense  of  $6,000  the  buildings  were  fitted  up  for  col- 
lege purposes.  But  only  $2,000  had  been  paid  on  the  purchase  money,  i 
At  last  the  courts  condemned  the  property  to  be  sold.  The  theological 
school  stepped  in  and  bought  it  for  $8,000,  thus  saying  to  the  universi^ 
the  $8,000  already  expended.  This  was  done,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  collegiate  department  and  at  the  gain  of  the  theological  iepvtr 
ment.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fortunate  issue  of  an  unfortunate  piece 
of  business  the  university  would  have  been  without  house  and  Iwmt 

PRESIDENT  M'DONNOLD. 

When  Dr.  McDonnold  entered  upon  the  presidency  he  dispensed  witfc 
all  printed  laws  for  the  government  of  students  and  laid  down  insteid 
the  eminently  sensible  rule,  "  Every  student  must  behave  himself  lik« 
a  gentleman,  and  must  know  his  lessons."  There  has  been  no  variatvi 
tvom  this  policy  since  it  was  first  enunciated  by  Dr.  McDonnold.  ^ 
departments  are  treated  alike. 

Dr.  McDonnold  labored  incessantly  for  the  upbuilding  oftheinsti 
tution  of  which  he  was  the  head.  No  sacrifice  that  would  fiirtherito 
interests  was  too  great  for  him  to  make.  It  was  the  puri)ose  of  thenn^ 
versity  to  maintain  an  efficient  faculty.  But  how  could  it  be  done  with- 
out ftindsf  This  was  the  task  to  which  Dr.  McDonnold  specially  ap- 
plied himself.  Besides  keeping  agents  in  the  field  he  enlisted  by  >> 
extensive  system  of  correspondence  the  co5peration  of  the  ministijj 
wrote  articles  for  the  church  publications,  and  visited  in  person  as- 
semblies, presbyteries,  and  synods.  He  directed  his  eflforts  ptffy 
towards  securing  a  permanent  endowment,  partly  towards  securing  * 
"  cash  endowment.'^  Contributions  to  the  cash  endowment  were  not  fe 
investment,  but  for  meeting  annual  exx)enses,  particularly  professcH^ 
salaries.  This  was  how  a  faculty  comx>osed  of  good  men  was  sustain^ 
The  university  was  again  on  the  road  to  prosperity.  "Besurgao'' 
had  become  a  reality. 

The  debts  had  been  paid  and  the  endowment  was  steadily  growing- 
In  1870-71  the  attendance  reached  335,  but  various  novel  schemes  wei« 
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now  afloat  for  raising  an  endowment.  The  methods  of  Dr.  McDonnold 
and  his  cOlaborers  were  sound  and  prudent,  it  was  true,  but  then  they 
did  not  realize  results  fast  enough.  The  university  must  find  some 
shorter  path  to  financial  prosperity.  To  these  were  doubtless  added, 
in  the  minds  of  some,  selfish  pecuniary  motives. 

The  favorite  plan  was  the  insurance  plan.  According  to  this  policies 
in  life  iusurance  companies  were  to  be  taken  out  in  favor  of  the  univer- 
sity. On  the  death  of  the  policy  holder  the  policy  would  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  endowment  fund.  Many  who  advocated  this  plan 
were  friends  of  the  university  and  perfectly  honest  in  their  belief. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  McDonnold,  supported  by  Prof.  Green  and  others, 
uncompromisingly  resisted  all  efforts  to  foist  this  and  other  schemed 
upon  the  university.  It  was  only  by  taking  advantage  of  Dr.  McDon- 
nold's  absence  in  Alabama  that  the  insurance  men  at  last  triumphed. 
Col.  B.  P.  Ball,  an  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  a  prominent  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  university,  obtained  a  sort  of  semiendorsement  of 
bis  scheme  from  the  general  assembly,  and  also  prevailed  upon  the 
trustees  of  the  univ^sity  to  adopt  it.  Thus  was  Dr.  McDonnold^s  wise 
and  conservative  policy  superseded  by  one  of  doubtful  value.  ^'The 
trustees  claimed  for  the  agents  of  the  insurance  companies  a  clear 
field,  not  permitting  any  other  method  of  raising  money  for  permanent 
endowment  or  allowing  the  collection  of  cash  contributions  to  supple- 
ment salaries."  The  crash  came  before  long.  After  thousands  of  dol- 
lars had  been  paid  in  premiums  an^Tbefore  the  university  had  received 
any  real  benefit  the  insurance  company  failed.  The  worry  incident  to 
this  insurance  business,  the  success  of  the  insurance  men,  and  the 
quickly  following  disaster  broke  down  the  health  of  Dr.  McDonnold, 
never  a  strong  man  physically.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bear 
up  under  his  illness  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1873. 


There  was  now  no  "cash  endowment"  from  which  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  president.  But  in  Nathan  Green,  jr.,  of  the  law  faculty,  was 
found  a  man  willing  to  perform  without  increase  of  salary  the  duties 
atta<$hing  to  this  office  in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  his  profe^sor- 
sbip.  He  was  accordingly  elected  chancellor,  corresponding  closely  to 
the  former  president,  and  has  ever  since  served  in  that  capacity. 

He  at  once  introduced  several  changes.  He^ld  away  with  com- 
mencement speeches  firom  members  of  the  graduating  classes  and  sub- 
stituted addresses  by  trustees  or  by  well-known  men  from  a  distance. 
Ele  also  established  one  commencemeut  day  for  all  the  departments, 
thereby  making  the  occasion  a  more  imposing  one.  Since  his  adminis- 
tration began  the  university  has  come  into  possession  of  two  new  build- 
ngs.  It  now  has  one  building  for  each  department.  Caruthers  Hall, 
lie  gift  of  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  contains  the  rooms  of  the  Law  School. 
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Here,  too,  is  found  the  library.  The  largest  gift  of  books  ever  received 
was  made  in  18G9,  when  Hon.  Abraham  Murdock,  of  Colambas,  Mi8&, 
presented  to  the  university  the  library  of  his  father,  Rev.  James  Mm 
dock,  of  the  theological  department  of  Yale  College.  Chancellor  Grm 
instituted  the  custom  of  conferring  degrees  ai>on  nonresid^t  stndaiti 
who  take  the  university  courses  of  study  by  letter.  The  custom  has 
since  been  abolished,  except  as  regards  post-graduate  degrees. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  THEOLOaiCAL  DEPARTMfiNT. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Theological  School.  In  1S73 
a  second  chair  was  established,  the  Murdoek  professcnrship  of  chuidi 
history,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  attaching  to  tiie  gift  of  ^ 
Murdock  Library. 

The  department  was  entirely  reorganized  in  1877  by  the  creation  d 
four  professorships  and  two  lectureships  in  the  place  of  the  former  two 
professorshix>s  and  by  the  lengthening  of  the  course  firom  one  to  two 
years.  The  endowment  of  this  department,  though  small,  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  academic  department. 

ENDOWMENT. 

The  endowment  of  the  university  is  approximately  as  follows: 

Productivo  endowment : 

Theological  School $55,73? 

Academic  School S?®l 


Endowment  not  yet  prodnctire !5,W 

Total  endowment 1^"^ 

Cumberland  University  is  hampered  by  its  want  of  endowment  ^ 
can  never  offer  the  best  educational  advantages  until  the  want  is  si^ 
plied.    More  professors  and  more  ample  facilities  are  demanded. 

FACULTY. 

The  following  is  the  present  faculty  of  the  theological  and  academk 
schools: 

Nathan  Green,  jr.,  ll.  d.,  chancellor. 
S.  C  Burney,  D.  D.,  ll.  d.,  systematic  theology. 
A.  H.  Buchanan,  ll.  d.,  mathematics  and  civil  engineering. 
W.  D.  McLaughlin,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek. 
John  I,  D.  Hinds,  A.  M„  PH.  D.,  chemistry  and  natural  science. 
E.  V.  Foster,  D.  D.,  Hebreio  and  New  Testament  Greek. 
Edward  E.  Weir,  A.  m.,  belles  letters  and  mental  and  moral  science. 
J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Murdock  prof essorship  of  church  history. 
W.  J.  Grannis,  A.  m^  principal  of  the  preparatory  school. 
Herbert  W.  Grannis,  A.  m.,  teacher  in  preparatory  school 
C.  H.  Bell,  D.  D.,  ftomiletics  and  missions. 
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W.  J.  Darby,  D.  D.,  leetvreship  on  pastoral  worJc. 
J.  M«  Hnbbert)  B.  D.,  lectureship  on  pastoral  worh. 

This  faculty  has  seen  long  service  in  the  cause  of  the  university. 
I^ot  a  member  of  it  has  served  less  than  ten  years^  while  some  of  them 
have  been  in  the  harness  for  a  generation. 

EXAMINATIONS,  ATTENDANCE,  GRADUATES. 

There  are  no  written  examinations  in  any  of  the  schools.  Daily  oral 
examinations  are  considered  a  better  test  of  knowledge.  The  custom 
of  holding  written  examinations  was  in  vogue  in  the  early  history  of 
the  university,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  attendance  since  the  war  has  never  reached  the  point  that  was 
reached  before  the  war.  In  1875-'76  there  were  372  students,  but  162 
of  them  belonged  to  the  business  college,  which  was  then  located  in 
Nashville  and  hardly  deserved  to  be  called  a  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. For  the  last  five  years  the  matriculates  in  all  departments  have 
numbered  260,  290,  317,  312,  and  275. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  graduates  have  received 
the  diploma  of  the  university.  The  degrees  taken  were  as  follows : 
Bachelor  of  arts,  394;  bachelor  of  science,  56;  master  of  arts,  18;  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  10 ;  bachelor  of  laws,  1,425 ;  bachelor  of  divinity,  204 ; 
civil  engineer,  25. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AND  TELEGRAPH  INSTITUTE. 

From  1873  to  1876  this  school  constituted  a  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. Eev.  Thomas  Toney,  A.  m.,  m.  d.,  was  the  principal  and  proprie- 
tor. At  the  close  of  1874  Dr.  Toney  removed  the  school  to  Nashville  and 
combined  it  with  schools  there  of  the  same  kind  of  which  he  was  prin- 
cipal and  proprietor.  Its  connection  with  the  university  soon  ceased 
entirely.  The  preparatory  school  has  always  included  a  business  course 
which  is  less  extensive  than  that  offered  by  a  business  college. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  years  1871,  1^12,  and  1873  the  medical  college  of  Mem- 
phis had  a  nominal  connection  with  Cumberland  University.  The  con- 
nection afterwards  ceased  altogether. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  law  school  in  Cumberland  University  is 
first  found  in  this  resolution  of  the  board  of  tmstees,  passed  February 
27,  1845: 

JResolved,  That  Hon.  N.  Green  be  appoiuted  professor  of  mternaticmal  law  and 
politieal  economy  in  Comberland  UniTersity,  and  that  ho  he  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  requested  to  accept  the  same. 

On  account  of  "  the  afiUctions  of  his  family  and  other  engagements  ^ 
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Judge  Green  did  not  accept.  The  position  was  then  tendered  to  Jndge 
Abraham  Caruthers,  but  with  the  same  result.  Here  the  project 
rested  until  January  9, 1847,  when  a  committee  composed  of  Jordan 
Stokes,  William  L.  Martin,  and  Robert  L.  Caruthers  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  creating  a  law  d^artment.  The  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  a  law  department,  the  report  was  adopUd  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  Judge  Abraham  Caruthers  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  Judge  Caruthers  was  receiving  as 
circuit  court  judge  a  salary  of  $1,500 — ^not  very  large,  but  sure  of  beinf 
paid.  The  success  of  a  law  school  was  very  doubtfuL  Few  of  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  had  been  educated  in  law  schools.  If  there  w«rc 
no  well-defined  opposition  to  them,  there  was  at  least  no  strong  senti- 
ment in  their  favor.  Besides,  there  was  no  endowment  to  insure  the 
payment  of  the  salary  offered.  But  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  brother  of 
Judge  Abraham  Caruthers,  obviated  any  diflSculty  on  that  score  by 
becoming  personally  liable  for  any  deficit  in  the  salary  that  might  arise 
from  the  insufficiency  of  tuition  fees.    Judge  Caruthers  then  accepted. 

LAW  SCHOOL  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The  establishment  of  a  law  school  conflicted  with  the  long-cherished 
project  of  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians — ^the  erection  of  a  school  of 
theology  within  the  precincts  of  Cumberland  University.  They  feared 
that  the  new  enterprise  would  divert  attention  and  divide  energy  and 
means  that  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  founding  a  theological  BchooL 
Their  apprehensions  were  not  quieted  until  the  trustees,  on  July  26, 
1848,  made  public  a  contract  between  the  trustees  and  the  law  prc^essor 
**  forever  freeing  the  institution  and  the  church  from  any  liability  at 
expense  for  the  law  school  and  guaranteeing  all  the  income  from  BtH 
school  for  eight  years  to  the  law  professor.'^ 

METHODS   OF  INSTRUCTION— COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  school  was  opened  in  October,  1847,  in  the  law  office  of  Bobest 
L.  Caruthers.  There  were  7  students.  The  present  chancellor  of  tie 
university  was  one  of  the  number.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  7 
had  become  13.  Judge  Caruthers  adopted  a  system  of  instractkm 
wholly  different  from  the  one  in  vogue.  The  prevailing  system  was  the 
lecture  system.  Juc^ge  Caruthers  acted  ui)on  the  belief  that  it  wis 
folly  to  try  to  improve  upon  a  good  text-book.  He  accordingly  assigned 
a  lesson  In  the  text,  and  the  next  day  questioned  each  member  of  ikt 
class  upon  it.  His  endeavor  was  to  make  these  examinations  veiy 
searching,  thereby  bringing  out  the  points  of  difficulty  encountered  by 
the  student.  The  explanation  of  these  points  and  a  running  €M>iiimea- 
tary  on  the  text  took  the  place  of  formal  lectures. 

It  was  urged  against  the  lecture  system  that  there  was  nothing^  in  it 
to  stimulate  the  student  to  exertion;  but  under  this  system  fear  of  feil- 
ure  in  the  presence  of  his  classmates  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  would 
lead  a  student  to  do  real,  earnest  work.  t 
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This  was  only  one  part  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.  The  other  part 
was  the  moot  court.  Here  cases  were  tried  and  judgments  rendered 
just  as  in  actual  court,  the  students  impersonating  the  parties  to  the 
suit,  the  attorneys,  and  the  various  officers  of  the  court.  At  every  step 
of  the  proceedings  the  learner  had  Judge  Oaruthers's  History  of  a  Law 
Suit  to  guide  him.  What  more  than  anything  else  made  these  moot 
courts  of  such  great  practical  value  was  the  presence  on  the  bench  of 
men  who  had  just  come  from  like  positions  in  the  real  courts  of  the 
land.  Judge  Caruthers  had  worn  the  ermine  for  fourteen  years,  and 
Judge  Oreen,  who  soon  joined  him,  had  sat  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
Tennessee  for  twenty  years.  But  it  is  useless  to  descant  upon  the  merits 
of  the  moot  court  as  a  place  where  the  principles  of  law  can  be  practi- 
cally applied.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  high  position  accorded  it  in 
the  scheme  of  instruction  had  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Lebanon  Law  School. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  school  to  teach  methods  of  procedure 
and  such  law  as  is  needed  in  actual  practice,  rather  than  to  delve  into 
origins  and  to  trace  the  history  of  legal  principles.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  live  American  law. 

Until  1853  the  course  of  study  covered  two  years,  of  ten  months  each. 
A  student,  however,  could  complete  it  in  less  time  if  his  previous  read- 
ing would  justify  him  in  doing  so.  In  1853  the  course  was  shortened 
to  fifteen  months.  Since  1871  it  has  been  only  ten  months,  comprising 
a  junior  and  a  senior  course  of  five  months  each.  A  man  can  graduate 
iu  five  months,  provided  he  can  successfully  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  senior  course.  One  reason  for  reducing  the  curriculum  to 
ten  mouths  was  that  other  schools  had  done  the  same.  This  was  not 
Jong  after  the  war.  The  country  was  still  impoverished.  Most  young 
men  could  not  afford  to  spend  more"  than  one  year  at  a  law  school. 
Poverty  forced  them  into  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  Inasmuch  as  a 
student  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  remain  longer  than  a  year, 
it  was  thought  best  to  present  in  that  time  as  comprehensive,  all-inclu- 
sive a  view  Of  the  subject  as  possible.  Other  reasons  were  given  for 
the  change,  but  these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  much  force.  The 
best  law  schools  of  the  country  are  now  increasing  their  courses  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years.  Cumberland  University,  as  well  as  other 
sonthern  schools,  will  have  to  follow  suit  or  else  take  lower  rank. 

ENLAKGEMENT  OF  LAW  FACULTY. 

The  second  year  of  the  school,  1848-'49,  there  were  25  students  in 
attendance;  the  third  year  there  were  40.  The  enterprise  was  an 
assured  success.  The  need  of  more  teachers  was  felt.  Accordingly, 
the  services  of  Nathan  Green,  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  Bromfield 
Lt.  Ridley,  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  State,  were  secured.  They  could 
give  to  the  law  school  only  their  court  vacations.  This  was  found  to  be 
insufficient.    Judge  Green  was  therefore  persuaded  'to  retire  from  the 
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bench  and  devote  hid  whole  time  to  the  law  school.  This  was  in  1852. 
The  services  of  Judge  Bidley  were  then  dispensed  with.  But  ere  loDg 
the  need  of  a  third  professor  was  seriously  felt,  and  in  1856  Ifathan 
Green,  jr.,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  In  1859  John  Cartwright  Cart», 
another  alumnus,  became  a  professor  in  the  school,  but  he  remaiBed 
only  a  year. 

LAKQEST  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1852,  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Cumberland  University 
law  school  had  86  students,  and,  in  point  of  numbers,  ranked  second 
in  the  United  States.  It  held  this  position  uninterruptedly  xmtil  1858^ 
when  it  took  first  rank  anK>ng  the  law  schools  of  the  country.  Its 
roll  showed  an  attendance  of  188.  The  Dane  law  school,  at  Hanrard, 
came  next  with  146.  The  years  preceding  the  civil  war  were  j^rious 
ones  for  the  Lebanon  law  school.  Its  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  its  halls  were  crowded  with  the  choicest  youth  of  the  Soufli  and 
Southwest.  Many  young  men  in  those  antebellum  days  studied  law  at 
Lebanon,  not  as  a  profession,  but  the  better  to  fit  themselves  for  citi- 
zenship. 

HlOll     PROFESSIONAL    AND    MORAL     CHARACTER     OF     LAW    FACULTY— SKETCHES  OF 

PROFESSORS. 

If  it  is  asked  what  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  success  of  tbe 
Lebanon  law  school,  we  would  reply,  the  chairacter  of  its  professors. 
They  were  men  who  for  years  had  filled  the  highest  judicial  oflSces  in 
the  State,  and  who  were  known  and  re8i)ected  throughout  the  Sootb 
for  their  eminent  legal  ability  and  their  high  moral  character.  Wh0» 
such  men  left  the  bench  for  the  professor's  chair  it  is  not  strange  ^ 
young  men  flocked  to  hear  .them.  Too  great  praise  can  not  be  git« 
Abraham  Caruthers  and  Nathan  Green  for  forsaking  the  active  parsnip 
of  a  profession  in  which  they  easily  stood  first  for  the  less  honored  and 
less  lucrative  position  of  teachers  of  youth.  This,  the  unselfish  rennn- 
ciation  of  place  and  the  consecration  to  a  humble  work,  was  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Lebanon  law  school. 

Judge  Caruthers  had  been  on  the  circuit  bench  continuonsly  for 
fourteen  years.  At  the  last  election  no  opj)osition  whatever  had  been 
offered  to  his  reappointment.  **Itis  said  that  fewer  of  his  decisions 
were  overruled  than  those  of  any  judge  who  ever  occupied  a  seat  so 
long  on  the  bench.  Very  many  of  his  decisions  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  in  affirmation  of  its  own."  About 
the  time  that  the  law  school  was  started  at  Lebanon  his  History  of  a  Lav 
Suit  appeared.  It  was  then  a  small  40-page  book,  but  was  afterwards 
enlarged  to  a  600-page  volume.  It  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
Some  one  has  called  it  "  the  clearest  and  most  lucid  exposition  of  I»^ 
in  practice. that  has  ever  been  written."  Besides  this  well-kno^ 
work,  Judge  Caruthers  wrote  a  little  book,  American  Law,  as  an  iiit«>- 
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duction  to  the  study  of  law.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  gather- 
ing the  materials  fop  a  work  of  wider  scope  than  any  he  had  yet  writ- 
ten. The  characteristics  of  his  style  were  clearness^  vigor,  terseness, 
and,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  iK)wer  of  condensation. 

Judge  Green  had  been  on  the  bench  even  longer  than  Judge  Caruthers 
After  serving  for  a  few  years  as  chancellor  when  thei^  were  only  two 
in  the  State  he  was  elected  in  1831  to  the  supreme  court.  Here  he  re- 
mained by  repeated  reelection,  until  his  resignation  in  1852.,  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  presence,  and  his  earnestness  and  dignity  well 
befitted  the  mtyesty  of  the  law.  Like  Judge  Caruthers,  he  was  noted 
for  his  uprightness  and  integrity.  "  He  was  a  teacher  of  righteousness, 
whose  voice  was  heard,  felt,  and  remembered  throughout  the  State 
He  was  indeed  the  Sir  Matthew  Hale  of  Tennessee." 

Hon.  Bromfield  L.  Ridley,  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty,  like  Ids  colleagues,  had  a  long  experience  on  the  bench.  He 
was  twenty  years  a  Tennessee  chancellor. 

CIVIL  WAU   CLOSES   LAW   SCHOOL— REOPENED. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  civil  war  began  before  the  law  school  dis- 
banded and  its  students  were  hurrying  to  tJie  front,  some  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  the  Union,  but  the  majority  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  Confederacy.  !N"early  every  alumnus  of  the  school  took 
part  in  the  conflict.  Some  rose  to  high  position,  others  remained  in 
the  ranks.  Robert  Hatton,  Alexander  W.  Campbell,  and  John  C.  Carter 
became  brigadier-generals  in  the  Confederate  army;  William  B.  Bate 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  The  first  three  were  graduates  of 
the  law  school.  Gen.  Bate  had  been  a  student,  but  did  not  graduate. 
Gen.  Carter  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin;  Gen.  Hatton  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  Judge  Green  and  Judge  Caruthers 
were  strong  Union  men  and  opposers  of  secession,  but  when  the  issue 
was  finally  drawn  they  went  with  their  section.  Judge  Green,  who  was 
growing  old,  staid  quietly  at  home.  Judge  Caruthers  wa3  elected  in 
18G1  to  the  Tennessee  legislature.  When  the  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Federal  tt-oops  he  went  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  escape  arrest.  There  he 
died  among  strangers,  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1862,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  buildings  were  in  ashes,  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  dead,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  successfully  rees- 
tablishing the  law  schooL  Judge  Green,  now  in  his  seventy-third  year 
and  in  very  feeble  health,  was  averse  to  any  attempt  to  revive  it.  Nev- 
ertheless the  attempt  was  made.  Judge  Green  consented  to  lend  the 
influence  of  his  name,  but  the  labor  of  Instruction  was  expected  to  fall 
mainly  on  his  son.  When  the  school  opened  in  September  of  1865, 20  stu  - 
dents,  aH  beginners  in  law,  presented  thems(»lves.  Everj'  one  of  them 
liad  been  a  soldier  in  the  late  conflict.  One  was  a  Federal  colonel, 
another  was  a  Confederate  general.    By  the  end  of  the  year  their  num- 
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bers  had  increased  to  43.    Old  Judge  Green  died  in  March,  1866.    His 
pupils  followed  hiin  to  his  grave  with  the  aflfection  of  children. 

There  were  not  wanting  fears  that  this  calamity  would  break  up  the 
law  school,  but  not  so.  The  services  of  Judge  Henry  Cooper,  of  the 
circuit  court,  were  secured,  and  the  school  went  on.  In  1872-'73  there 
were  103  matriculates.  Judge  Cooper  resigned  in  1868  and  removed  U> 
Nashville.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, beating  Andrew  Johnson  by  4  votes. 

DEATH   OF  ROBKKT  L.    CAKIITHBR8. 

Judge  Eobert  L.  Caruthers  succeeded  Judge  Cooi)er  as  a  professor 
in  the  Lebanon  law  faculty.  He  was  himself  succeeded  in  1880  by 
Andrew  B.  Martin.  He  died  in  1882.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  him  as  the  staunch  friend  and  liberal  benefactor  of  OumberlMid 
University.  That  he  stood  high  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  public  man  is  evi- 
denced by  the  positions  he  filled.  "  He  held  many  positions  of  trust, 
having  been  attorney- general  in  one  of  the  judicial  districts,  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  member  of  the  Confederate  congress,  Confederate  governor-elect 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court." 

PRESENT  FACULTY. 

Andrew  B.  Martin  and  Nathan  Green,  jr.,  compose  the  present  law 
faculty.  Prof.  Martin,  who  succeeded  Eobert  L.  Caruthers  both  as  law 
professor  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  graduating 
in  the  Lebanon  law  school,  practiced  his  profession  for  many  years- 
At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  served  as  chaff- 
man  of  the  judiciary  committee.  Prof.  Green  has  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  Cumberland  University.  He  has  been  a  professor  of  law  for 
thirty-four  years  and  chancellor  for  seventeen  years. 

Over  2,000  young  men  have  attended  the  Lebanon  law  school,  and 
between  1,400  and  1,500  have  completed  the  course.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about  60. 

PROMINENT  GRADUATES  OF  LEBANON  LAW  SCHOOL. 

This  sketch  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  mentioning  "  a  few  of  tbe 
sons  of  the  Lebanon  law  school  who  have  filled  and  are  filling  Wg^ 
places:  James  D.  Porter,  lately  governor  of  Tennessee  and  more 
recently  assistant  secretary  of  state;  William  B.  Bate,  at  present  a  Sen 
ator  from  Tennessee  in  the  United  States  Congress ;  James  B.  McCreary, 
recently  governor  of  Kentucky  and  now  in  the  United  States  Congress; 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  lately  United  States  Senator  and  now  judge  of  tbe 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States;  H.  H.  Lurton  and  W.  C.  Caldwelli 
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judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee;  R.  R.  Gaines,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas;  Stirling  R.  Cockrill,  judge  of  supreme  court  of 
Arkansas;  F.  N.  McClelland,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama, 
and  scores  of  judges  of  lower  courts,  State  and  Federal,  and  members 
of  Congress.'' 
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CHAPTER  VL 
THE  UNIVERSITY  X)F  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Prof.  William  P.  1'rent,  m.  a. 
IDEALS  OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 

The  germ  of  the  University  of  the  South  is  to  be  found  in  a  plan 
fonned  by  James  Hervey  Otey,  first  bishop  of  Tennessee,  of  establish- 
ing iu  his  missionary  field,  which  practically  covered  the  present  South- 
Tvesteni  States,  "a  large  institution,^  under  the  control  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  "in  which  religion  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  everyjes- 
son  of  a  secular  character,  and  young  men  be  prepared  for  the  minis- 
try." *  While  awaiting  the  realization  of  this  ambitious  plan,  BiBhop 
Otey  founded  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  his  home,  a  school  for  girls,  which  is 
still  in  existence  and  still  known  as  "  The  Columbia  Institute."  He 
was  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  then  rector  of  St 
Peter's  Church,  Columbia.  When  Dr.  Polk  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Arkansas,  etc.  (1838),  and  when,  later,  he  became  bishop  of 
Louisiana  (1841),  he  was  in  a  position  to  do  much  towar^  the  realization 
of  Bishop  Otey's  idea  of  a  great  church  university.  Being  a  younger 
and,  by  reason  of  his  military  training,  ajmore  dashing  man,  Bishop 
Polk  was  the  first  to  take  a  decisive  step  toward  establishing  this  ideal 
university  5  and,  being  more  of  a  partisan  than  Bishop  Otey,  he  was 
impelled  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  lattei^'s  scheme.  Instead  of  a  nni- 
versity  of  the  Southwest,  a  university  of  the  South,  under  the  control 
of  the  church,  seemed  the  fitting  thing  to  a  warrior  bishop  who  was  to 
lay  down  his  life  a  few  years  later  in  defense  of  that  South. 

The  decisive  step  taken  by  Bishop  Polk  was  the  issuing  of  a  pam- 
phlet, dated  July  1, 1850,  and  uddressed  to  the  bishops  of  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi? 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  In  this  pamphlet,  after  dwelling  upon  the  need 
of  the  South  for  institutions  of  learning  which  should  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  highest  grade  at  the  North,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
obligation  resting,  as  he  conceived,  upon  Southern  churchmen  to  p«>* 
vide  for  the  education  of  their  children  under  religious  auspices.  Bishop 
Polk  suggested  a  combined  movement  among  his  Episcopal  brethren 
to  establish  a  university,  under  Joint  diocesan  control,  to  be  situated  in 

'  Quoted  from  the  sketch  of  Otey  iu  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biog^hy. 
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some  central  position,  sucli  as  the  extremity  of  the  Alleghany  range  in 
Tennessee.  He  farther  suggested  that  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  ensuing  autumn  would 
be  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  bishops  to  hold  a  personal  conference 
on  the  subject. 

Bishop  Polk's  pamphlet  was  well  received  by  the  bishops  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  It  not  only  chimed  in  with  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
desirability  of  establishing  a  university  of  high  grade,  which  should 
also  be  a  church  institution,^  but  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  general 
movement  toward  Southern  independence,  which  was  manifesting  itself 
in  Southern  commercial  conventions  as  well  as  in  the  violent  party 
strifes  which  soon  precipitated  the  war  of  secession.  The  Southern 
bishops  accordingly  met  in  council  during^he  session  of  the  General 
Convention  in  October,  1856,  and  resolved  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
friends  of  the  church  in  their  respective  dioceses.  This  address  was 
signed  by  nine  bishops  on  October  23, 1856,  and  was  immediately  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  in  pamphlet  form.  Its  keynote  naturally  coin- 
cided with  that  struck  by  Bishop  Polk's  letter;  but  certain  definite 
8tei>s  toward  organization  were  detailed,  many  of  which  were  after- 
wards incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  university  subsequently 
established  in  consequence  of  this  episcopal  appeal. 

The  address  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Offers  of  land  and  money 
came  from  communities  anxious  to  secure  the  site  of  the  proposed  insti- 
tution, and  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  bishops  each  diocese 
elected  one  clerical  and  two  lay  trustees  to  serve  in  conjunction  with 
the  nine  diocesans.  The  board  thus  constituted  met  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Tennessee,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1857.  After  appropriate  patriotic 
and  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  several  hundred  visitors  took  part, 
the  trustees  proceeded  to  the  work  of  organization. 

ANTE  BELLUM  ORGANIZATION. . 

Twenty  trustees  from  seven  dioceses  constituted  the  board  which  met 
at  Lookout  Mountain  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Otey.  The  main 
business  transacted,  besides  the  appointment  of  important  committees 
on  the  subjects  of  site,  charter,  etc.,  was  the  adoption  of  a  "  declaration 
of  principles^  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  bishops  in  their  first  address.  The  gist  of  this  *'  declaration''  was 
that  the  university  (which  as  yet  had  no  name,  although  the  name  it 
noTV  bears  had  been  already  advocated)  should  be  "  under  the  sole  and 
perpetual  direction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  represented 
through  a  board  of  trustees"  (to  be  elected  as  above  described);  that 
it  should  not  be  "put  into  operation  until  the  sum  of  at  least  $500,000" 
had  been  "actually  secured j"  and,  finally,  that  its  location  should  be 
^^  as  central  to  all  the  contracting  dioceses  "  as  possible. 

"  Bishop  EUiott,  of  Georgia,  had  been  especially  active  in  the  cause  of  church  edu- 
cation. 
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% 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 

November  26, 1857.  At  this  meeting  a  charter  was  drafted  and  adopted, 
the  bishops  of  Louisiana  and  Georgia  were  appointed  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions for  the  work,  and  the  questions  of  name  and  site  were  discussed 
and  practically  settled.  For  the  honor  and  advantages  of  securing  the 
site  of  the  university  many  places  competed,  to  wit:  Huntsville,  Ala,; 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  McMinnville,  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  Se- 
wanee,  then  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  cliff.  So  much  interest  was 
excited  over  the  question  of  location  that  a  two-thirds'  rule,  was  adopted, 
and  seventeen  ballots  were  taken  before  Sewanee  received  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes.  Less  interest  was  manifested  in  the  choice  of  a  name 
for  the  university,  but  still  the  name  it  now  bears  was  not  chosen  with- 
out some  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  trustees  met  next  at  Beersheba  Springs,  Tenn.,  on  July  4, 1858. 
The  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee,-  January  6,  1858,  was 
accepted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitotioii. 
Another  committee  was  charged  with  the  task  of  selecting  an  age^ 
who  should  visit  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  Amende  ind 
make  such  reports  as  would  assist  the  trustees  "  in  rightly  commeadng 
and  successfully  conducting  ^  their  proposed  university.  At  this  lift- 
ing an  attempt  was  made,  chiefly  by  the  Alabama  trustees,  to  d«M 
the  choice  of  Sewanee  as  the  site  of  the  university  j  but  matters  lud 
gone  too  far  and  the  attempt  miscarried.  It  was,  possibly,  to  reaaMft 
the  public  mind  that  the  trustees  shortly  after  issued  a  pamphMto 
the  Southern  dioceses  justifying  their  choice  of  what  most  i>eople  seewd 
to  regard  as  a  rugged  mountain  peak.  They  admitted  that  if  they  owdd 
have  pitched  upon  a  large  city  of  undoubted  healthfulness,  they  wflflW 
have  preferred  it  to  the  virgin  plateau  of  the  Cumberland,  but  ttay 
assured  their  critics  that  Sewanee  could  be  reached  by  railroad,  mi 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for'  students  and  visitors  to  be  practiced 
Alpine  climbers.  They  also  informed  the  public  that  students  woaM 
"  have  about  as  much  to  dread  from  milk  sickness  " — ^that  mysterious 
disease — "as  from  the  Indians  who  once  roamed  over  these  hills  and 
swarmed  in  these  valleys.'^ 

On  August  10, 1859,  the  trustees  again  met  at  Beersheba.  The  gen- 
eral commissioners.  Bishops  Polk  and  Elliott,  made  a  most  encouraging 
report.  They  had  some  months  previously  (February  24)  published  an 
address  in  which  they  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
the  establishment  of  the  university,  and  gave  assurance  that  the  money 
they  might  raise  would  not  be  squandered  upon  the  realization  of  a 
temporary  or  insignificant  scheme.  In  response  to  this  appeal  they 
received  by  August  $363,580  "  in  cash,  bonds,  and  notes,  payable  in 
available  periods,"  together  with  $115,000  in  pledges  uncovered  as  yet 
by  notes.  Most  of  this  amount  had  come  from  one  diocese,  Louisianat 
and  the  commissioners  felt  assured  that  the  three  millions  they  had 
set  their  hearts  on  would  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.    The 
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treasurer  reported,  furtliermore,  that  he  had  in  hand  a  bond  of  Col. 
Isaac  Crown,  of  Alabama,  for  $25,000,  given  for  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  of  agriculture.  The  committee  on  survey  and  selection 
likewise  made  a  report  declaring  that  they  had  surveyed  certain  tracts 
of  land  already  deeded  to  the  university,  amounting  to  9,525  acres.  It 
was  with  feelings  of  general  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  the  tnistees 
adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  in  February  of  the  following  year. 
The  principal  business  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  proposed 
constitution  and  statutes  of  the  university.  The  committee  having 
these  in  charge  had  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  working  sys- 
tems of  the  great  American  and  European  universities,  and  their 
report  met  with  general  commendation.  The  final  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  which  was  held  at  Sewanee  on  October  9  of  the  same 
year  (1860).  At  this  meeting,  after  certain  amendments,  the  constitu- 
tion and  statutes  were  adopted  in  the  shape  in  which  they  practically 
stand  to-day. 

There  is  little  in  these  documents  that  calls  for  special  notice  here. 
The  senior  bishop  by  consecration  was  to  be  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity;  but  the  real  executive  head  was  the  vice-chancellor,  who  was  to 
be  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  hebdomadal  board,  which  was  to  consist 
of  twelve  professors  and  no  more.    The  elective  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  practically  adopt^xl,  and  great  i)ower  and  freedom 
were  rei)Osed  in  the  heads  of  schools.    Professors'  salaries  were  to 
range  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  and  each  professor  was  to  be  furnished 
with  a  house.    This  liberality  was  paralleled  by  the  magnificent  scope 
given  to  the  academic  and  professional  dei)artments  of  the  university. 
Thirty-two  separate  schools  were  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, to  wit:  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  mathematics,  (4)  physics,  (5) 
metaphysics,  (6)  history  and  archaeology,  (7)  natural  science,  "with 
cabinets  and  gardens  of  plants  attached,''  (8)  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
paleontology,  (9)  civil  engineering,  (10)  theoretical  and  experimental 
chemistry,  (11)  chemistry  "  applied  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,"  (12) 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  "  with  farm  attached,"  (13)  moral 
science  and  evidences  of  Christian  religion,  (14)  English,  (15)  French, 
(16)  German,  (17)  Spanish,  (18)  Italian,  (19)  "school  of  oriental  lan- 
^^age  and  literature,"  (20)  "  school  of  the  philosophy  of  language," 
(21)  "  school  of  the  i)hilosophy  of  education,"  (22)  "  school  of  rhetoric, 
criticism,  elocution,  and  composition,"  (23)  "  school  of  American  his- 
tory and  antiquities,"  (24)  "  school  of  ethnology  and  universal  geog- 
raphy," (25)  "school  of  astronomy  (with  observatory)  and  physical 
geography,"  (26)  "  school  of  political  science,  i)olitical  economy,  statis- 
tics, law  of  nations,  spirit  of  laws,  general  principles  of  government, 
and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  (27)  "  school  of  commerce  and 
trade,  including  the  history  and  laws  of  banking,  exchange,  insurance, 
brokerage,  and  bookkeeping,"  (28)  theology,  (29)  law,  (30)  medicine, 
(31)  mines  and  mining,  (32)  fine  arts,  including  sacred  music. 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  tbo  men  who  could  plan  such  an  institution  fdt 
swept  away  by  enthusiasm  when,  on  October  10, 1860,  ^*  8  bishops,  200 
presbyters,  and  5,000  people  assembled  on  top  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  "  to  witness  the  laying  of  the  cotner  stone  of  the  Univtoity 
of  the  South.  What  wonder  that  when  Col.  John  S.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  orator  of  the  day,  turned  to  Bishop  Polk  and  exclaimed: 
"  When  it  pleaseth  Gk)d,  your  Master,  to  stay  your  radiant  and  strong 
right  arm  from  His  battlefields  on  earth  and  call  you  to  share  His 
everlasting  triumph,  the  heavens  and  your  grateful  country  will  read 
on  your  gravestone,  ^  The  founder  of  the  University  of  the  South,'"  liw 
auditors  were  convulsed  with  tears ;  what  wonder  that  they  saw  nothing 
exaggerated  or  rhetorical  about  the  compliment;  that  they  forgot  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  in  the  approaching  strife  of  the  sections 
they  would  be  allowed  to  build  iu  i)eace  upon  the  corner  stone  Bishop 
Polk  had  laid.  And  yet  some  thoughtful  men  of  that  assc^nUy  mast 
have  felt  as  it  dispersed  that  the.  year  1860  was  a  bad  oneTor  the  In- 
ception of  a  peacefiil  enterprise.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
anyone  dreamed  that  in  less  than  three  years  hostile  squadroDS  would 
be  marching  over  the  very  spot  where  robed  prelates  and  vested  chorifr 
ters  had  assisted  in  consecrating  a  stone  which  was  destined  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces  by  wanton  or  thoughtless  foes. 

POST-BELLUM  ORGANIZATION. 

Only  one  meeting  of  the  trustees  took  place  during  the  war,  and  that 
was  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  on  October  14, 1861.  Although  the  great 
struggle  was  in  full  career,  and  although  one  of  the  two  commissioners 
of  endowment,  Bishop  Polk,  was  serving  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
the  other.  Bishop  Elliott,  was  about  to  resign  his  position  because  he 
found  it  impossible  to  make  collections,  the  board  did  not  waver  for  as 
instant  in  its  high  purposes,  but  went  on  calmly  adopting  rules  of  order 
for  its  own  government  and  devising  plans  for  laying  off  the  university 
domain.  But  as  the  conflict  deepened  rules  of  order  and  plans  had  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  youths  who  had  looked  forward  to  becoming  the  tot 
matriculants  of  the  University  of  the  South  were  ere  long  sleeping  on 
some  glorious  or  disastrous  battlefield,  but  although  the  rude  b^n- 
nings  of  the  university  at  Sewanee  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
although  the  founder  and  many  of  the  original  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise were  swept  away,  still  the  idea  of  the  University  of  the  South 
was  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of. 

In  March,  1806,  the  Et.  R«v.  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  bishc^  rfftn- 
nessee,  went  to  the  then  deserted  Sewanee  and  "i>lanted  adOWIfl?^" 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  mission.^  ^  In  May  of  the  same  ye$t  MwDd- 
ing  was  put  up  for  a  "  Training  and  Theological  School.'^  Thiilwfldtng, 
a  rude  affair,  was  called  Otey  Hall  and  the  funds  used  to  ereetttirere 
the  proceeds  of  collections  made  by  Bishop  Quintard.  A  feirJBimihs 
>  AVhoro  the  oratory  of  St.  Luke's  Theological  Hall  now  Btandfl, 
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later  Bisbop  Quintard  and  a  zealous  lay  trustee,  Mr.  George  E.  Fair- 
bauks,  of  Florida,  erected  residences  and  brought  their  families  to 
Sewanee.  In  October  the  chancellor,  Bishop  Elliott^  called  a  meetiug 
of  the  trustees  at  Sewanee  (or  University  Place,  as  it  was  then  called) 
and  there  it  was  determined  unanimously  that  the  work  of  establishing 
the  university  should  be  carried  on. 

In  February,  1867,  Bishop  Green,  of  Mississippi,  then  chancellor 
through  the  death  of  Bisbop  Elliott,  called  a  meeting  of  the  board  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  good  work  by 
developing  the  small  school  already  planned  into  a  "  high  school  of  the 
best  description.'^  Bishop  Quintard  and  Mjy.  Fairbanks  wer^  appointed 
commissioners  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  small  amount  of  money  which 
was  judiciously  expended  t)n  the  necessary  buildings.  At  this  meetiug 
Bishop  Quintard  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 

In  August,  1867,  the  trustees  met  at  University  Place  and  resolved 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  English  churchmen,  through 
the  instrumentalitgr  of  the  approaching  Lambeth  conference.  Bishop 
Quintard,  who  attended  the  conference,  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  great  interest  in  his  mission.  The  two  arch- 
bishops and  many  bishops  and  clergymen  gave  aid  both  by  their  prayers 
and  contributions,  and  a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  to  enable  the  trus- 
tees formally  to  open  a  "junior  department  of  the  university,"!,  e.,  a 
grammar  school,  on  September  18, 1868.  Among  the  promoters  of  the 
university  in  England  was  the  Rev.  F.W.  Tremlett,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Belsize  Park,  London.  In  consideration  of  his  services  he 
was  given  the  first  honorary  degree  (D.  0.  L.)  conferred  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  one  of  the  first  buildings  received  his  name. 

Meanwhile  unimportant  meetings  of  the  board  bad  been  held  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  secure  the  services  of  the  eminent  scien- 
tist. Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  as  vice-chancellor .^  This  failing.  Bishop 
Quintard  was  induced  to  retain  the  office.  A  head  master  for  the  new 
grammar  school  was  secured  in  the  i>erson  of  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas,  late 
head  of  the  ordnance  department  of  the  Confederacy.  Gen.  Gorgas 
was  nominally  head  of  the  junior  department,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  vague  way  in  which  the  duties  of  bis  situation  are  described  in  the 
records  that  he  was  practically  put  in  charge  of  a  preparatory  school, 
which  opened  with  9  student?  and  4  teachers  or  "  professors."  By  the 
the  summer  of  1869  these  9  students  had  increased  to  90,  and  the  trus- 
tees determined  to  organize  a  distinct  grammar  school  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Buildings,  however,  were  a  necessity,  for  the  newly  built  and 
by  no  means  large  chapel  bad  to  be  used  as  a  study  and  recitation  hall, 
j^or  were  there  sufficient  boarding  balls  to  accommodate  the  incoming 
students.    But  how  could  the  trustees  meet  all  the  demands  upon  them 

» Bishops  Otey  and  Polk  were  both  dead. 

3  It  is  said  that  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  services  of  Gen.  Bobert  £.  Lee, 
l>ut  no  official  action  seems  to  have  been  taken. 
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when  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  showed  that  during  the  pre- 
vious year  (August,  1868,  to  August,  1869)  not  quite  $15,000  hadbe«i 
collected.  They  might,  however,  have  profited  by  the  reflection  that 
over  two-thirds  of  this  amount  had  been  raised  by  one  enthusiastie 
man.  Bishop  Quintard,  and  they  had  little  reason  to  waste  their  time 
in  heartily  approving  "of  the  offer  of  a  gentleman  of  Louisiana  to 
establish  a  prize  medal  for  gentlemanly  deportment.^ 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  report  which  the  vice-chancellor  addressed  to 
the  trustees  at  their  meeting  in  July,  1870,  that  the  university  had  al 
ready  developed  many  of  the  features  that  characterize  it  to-day.  The 
winter  vacation  had  been  adopted,  giving  a  practically  continuous  ses^ 
sion  from  March  to  December,  although  the  scholastic  year  was  divided 
into  two  terms.  Trinity  and  Lent,  beginniiTg  in  August  and  Mardi, 
respectively.  The  system  of  distributing  students  by  tens  and  scores 
in  private  boarding  halls  was  also  coming  into  vogue.  The  military 
drill  (abolished  in  1891)  was  also  a  feature  of  early  Sewanee  life,  and 
the  easy,  dignified  manners  of  the  students,  with  \fhich  visitors  are  now 
so  much  impressed,  formed  a  special  topic  of  hopeful  prognostication 
in  Bishop  Quintard's  report,  referred  to  above.  The  faculty  then,  as 
now,  was  overworked,  but  enthusiastic  and  confident  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. It  consisted,  besides  the  vice-chancellor,  of  Gten.  Josiah  Gorgas, 
professor  of  civil  engineering,*  Eev.  F.  A.  Shoup,*  professor  of  ma*- 
matics;  Eobert  Dabney,  M.  A.,  professor  of  metaphysics;  Eev.  F.i 
Juny,  s.  T.  D..  professor  of  modern  languages;  John  B.  Elliott,  iLl^ 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  Gaskie  Harrison,  professor  of  ancient  Ian 
guages.  Of  these  gentlemen  Prof.  Shoup  is  the  only  one  still  connected 
with  the  university  and  his  services  have  not  been  continuous. 

In  1871  the  vice-chancellor  was  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  sto- 
dents  in  grammar  school  and  university  together  amounted  to  neaiif 
200.  The  school  was  now  more  completely  separated  from  the  univei 
sity  proper,  and  a  new  chair,  that  of  moral  science,  was  instituted  in 
the  latter.  To  this  the  Eev.  William  P.  DuBose,  M.  A.,  was  dectei 
and  the  duties  of  chaplain  were  likewise  intrusted  to  him.  The  use  of 
the  scholastic  cap  and  gown  by  officers  and  students  was  determined 
upon  by  the  trustees  at  this  session;  and, as  there  were  114  students  to 
wear  them  and  as  the  grammar  school,  with  125  pupils,  seemed  to  as 
sure  a  plentiful  supply  of  students  for  the  ftiture,  it  looked  as  if  the 
dark  days  of  the  university  were  beginning  to  pass  away.  But  such 
was  not  the  case. 

The  year  1872-'73,  it  is  true,  saw  a  loss  of  only  three  students.  The  loss 
of  two  professors,  Dr.  Juny  and  Mr.  C.  L.  C.  Minor,  but  recently  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Latin,  was  somewhat  compensated  by  the  election  of  a 
resident  vice-chancellor  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Gorgas,  Bishop  Quin 
tardus  episcopal  duties  leaving  him  no  time  for  extra  work.    The  next 

'  A  graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  ex-Confederate  brigadier.  Gen.  Slioap  served 
the  university  aa  chaplain  for  a  few  years. 
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year  saw  a  fair  increase  of  students  and  the  first  degrees,  not  honor- 
ary, that  the  university  had  conferred.  Only  four  of  these  degrees 
were  given,  the  faculty  and  trustees  having  determined  to  hold  up  the 
high  standard  in  this  matter  for  which  the  University  of  Virginia  had 
long  been  celebrated.  This  policy  has  since  been  rigorously  pursued, 
and  wherever  the  university  is  known  the  value  of  its  degrees  is  recog- 
nized. The  lack  of  interest  among  ex-student^  which  invariably  attends 
institutions  which  do  not  graduate  fairly  numerous  classes  has  been 
compensated  in  the  case  of  Sewanee  by  the  intense  love  which  the 
unique  character  of  the  place  inspires  in  all  who  come  within  reach  of 
its  influence.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  1873  a  system  of  degrees 
was  established  by  the,  board  which,  with  a  few  changes,  has  lasted 
taH  the  present  day,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  recent 
modifications  in  the  master's  degree  of  the  University  of  Yirginia  are 
strikingly  in  unison  with  the  views  held  with  regard  to  that  degree  by 
tlie  Sewanee  trustees  of  eighteen  years  before. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  are  no  great  changea  to  be  noted, 
but  the  number  of  students  was  obviously  falling  oflf.  Two  new  profes- 
sors, Ool.  F.  Schaller  and  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  the  latter  being  one  of 
thebestknownand  mosthighly  esteemed  of  the  Confederate  commanders, 
were  appointed  to  the  chairs  of  modem  languages  and  mathematics  va- 
cated by  Dr.  Juny  and  Gen.  Shoup.  The  theological  department  received 
a  more  definite  constitution  through  the  election  of  Eev.  George  T.  Wil- 
mer  to  the  chair  of  systematic  divinity  and  through  the  generous  gift 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morris  Manigault,  of  South  Carolina,  of  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  theological  hall.  Another  i)ermanent  building  which  was 
going  up  was  a  library,  the  gift  of  Eev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  but  as  yet  the 
books  to  put  in  it  were  few  and  far  between.  But  Bishop  Quintard  was 
stUl  laboring  indefisitigably,  and  he  had  just  (1876)  preached  in  England 
155  sermons  and  made  numerous  addresses,  all  on  behalf  of  the  univer- 
sity. As  a  result  of  his  labors  he  was  enabled  to  report  to  the  trustees 
that  he  had  collected,  including  the  donation  of  Mrs.  Manigault,  nearly 
$40,000. 

But  in  1878,  despite  these  gifts,  the  university  was  in  serious  embar- 
rassments. The  professors  depended  for  their  salaries  on  fees  from 
students,  and  there  was  a  still  greater  falling  off  in  numbers,  and  many 
-who  were  enrolled  did  not  pay  for  their  tuition.  Eetrenchment  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  so  the  professors  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment were  thrown  for  their  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
various  dioceses,  a  sorry  maintenance,  and  the  incumbent  of  one 
cbair  (modern  languages)  was  not  reelected  at  the  end  of  his  five  years^ 
term.  The  vice-chancellorship,  too,  made  vacant  by  the  acceptance  by 
Oen.  Gorgas  of  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  left 
in  abeyance,  and  the  able  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  John  B.  Elliott, 
-was  made  chairman  of  the  faculty.  An  endeavor  was  made  at  this 
Joncture  to  induce  Kentucky  to  unite  with  her  sister  dioceses  in  the 
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control  aiuL  support  of  the  ouiversitj;   bat  the  effort  was  not  sa^ 
cessfjil  until  seTen  years  later. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  this  time  that  tried  mea'a  souls  in  Se- 
wanee  is  a  privately  printed  ^^Beport  of  the  hebdimiadal  board  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  August,  1879."  The  document  ia  rather  an  address 
full  of  the  love  and  faith  that  bad  characterized  the  faculty  in  tb« 
pasty  but  fuU  si&o  of  misgivinga  as  to  the  future.  The  hiatocr  of  thdr 
struggles  is  plainly  written  in  the  foUowing  abridged  Uatof  ^obsta- 
cles" to  ike  university's  success: 

(t)  Want  of  •ndocvmeBly  iitvolTiiig  Tciuit  of  adeqasto  iiutrttetiQa  in  Mvtal 
brftikehee^  chiefly  »euMiU^ ;  want  of  a^ipanitos^  hkborAtones^  eoHectwiis^  and  «£  i 
Hbrary. 

(2)  A  very  high  tuition  fee. 

(3)  Inability  of  trustees  to  meet  more  than  once  a  year,  orfbr  more  tban  a  week 
then. 

(4)  Abs»M)ft  of  a  peimaikeiKt  eseentiTS  btnly  reiiclAnt  at  S»wano»ttowigh<wi<  the  j 
year. 

(5)  Isolated  location  of  the  anivertity« 

(6)  Impression  tlkatSewanee  is  only  a  diocesan  school  belonging  to  the  diocese  ol 
Tennessee.  • 

(7)  Undesepvod  repntatton  ibr  ritualism. 

(8)  Rival  theological  teminariec  in  Sovlhem  dioce 

(9)  Intinato  aAsooifttkm  of  grammarMhoet  and  nniTCffcit^^  InwUngta  iha  i 
sion  tiiat  the  whole  is  only  a  sort  of  hii^  cchooL 

(10)  Want  of  aeriea  of  publications  to  keep  the  university  before  the  public 

Beading  this  Itet  of  obstacles  as  a  ittember  of  the  bebdi»iadsaL  hmA 
in  1891, 1  call  not  but  reflect  upon  its  applioabtlitf  to  the  uiovers^j^ 
present  condition^  yet  1  can  not  at  tiie  same  time  shut  my  erf  es  to  tbe 
fact  that  in  twelve  years  Sewanee  has  mad&  vast  atrides  m  deTefaq^ 
ment,  and  that  no  obstacles  can  kmg  hold  out  against  tiie£utk  tmAuti 
that  her  faeulty^,  and  stud^its,  and  alumni,  and  trustees  hav«^  eit 
shown.  And  I  can  say  this  with  some  graoe  from  the  &ct  that  whm\ 
eame  to  Sewanee  the  crisis  had  x>AS8ed^  and  that  my  own  labors  hti* 
been  for  the  most  part  with  the  tidey  not  agaiaat  it. 

The  changes  wrought  in  these  twelve  years  and  the  reasons  £»  tim 
can  only  be  touched  upon  briefly^  £or  this  chapter  must  be  brought  to 
a  close.  In  1&49  Eev.  Td£air  Hodgscm  became  vice  chancellor,  «fttf 
having  held  the  office  ot  dean  of  the  thecdogieal  department  £9tr  om 
year.  Br.  Hodgson  asked  for  no  salary  and  made  hia  fMrivate  meaiis 
support  the  falling  credit  of  the  univwsitj  in  financial  oirdes.  B» 
threw  himself  into  his  work  with  great  energy^  and  the  results  d 
his  generosity  and  devotion  to  Sewanee  were  soon  ^parent.  Tbf 
number  of  stud^its  increased..  PermaBi^t  buildii^^  begaa  te  be 
erected  both  by  the  university  and  by  private  individoalSy  and  busuiee 
methods  were  introduced  for  a  time  in  ofiKces  wharo  they  had  huig  been 
wanted.  Officers  began  to  understand  that,  even  though  a  man  be  per- 
fectly honest,  it  is  still  well  for  him  to  keep  his  books  straight.  Some  p^o- 
pie  cried  out  that  red  tape  was  making  its  appearance  at  Sewanee^  tfcal 
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the  free  and  easy  life  of  the  place  was  departing;  but  the  fiar-sighted 
realized  that  Sewanee  bad  passed  one  critical  stage  of  her  existence^  and 
tiiat  her  future  was  beginning  to  be  assured.  When  a  full  history  of 
the  University  of  the  South  is  written,  the  chapter  devoted  to  Dr. 
Hodgson's  eleven  years  of  authority  will  be  one  of  primary  interest  and 
importance. 

Meanwhile  some  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  faculty.  In  1877 
Mr.  John  McCrady,  formerly  of  Harvard,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Agassiz, 
took  the  chair  of  biology,  and  did  active  and  far-reaching  work  in  the 
university  until  his  death,  in  1882.  In  1879  Rev.  A.  Jaeger  became 
professor  of  Old  Testament  language  and  interpretation,  and  the  theo- 
logical faculty  was  thus  increased  to  four  members.  In  1880  a  com- 
mandant for  the  cadet  corps  was  obtained  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
eriunent,  and  the  detail  was  continued  until  1891.  For  some  years 
this  military  system  was  an  efllcient  factor  in  the  university's  develop- 
ment, but  the  institution  soon  outgrew  it  In  1882  three  young  men 
were  elected  to  full  professorships,  and  their  work  must  be  counted  as 
X>erhax>s  the  greatest  factor  in  the  university's  subsequent  progress. 
These  were  Eev.  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  M.  A.,  s.  t.  b.;  B.  L.  Wiggins,  M.  a., 
and  F.  M.  Page.  Mr.  Oailor  was  soon  made  chaplain,'  and  immedi- 
ately gained  a  wonderM  and  unique  hold  upon  the  student  body;  he 
also  served  as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  acting  professor 
oi  English.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hodgson  as  vice-chancellor,  -In 
1891  he  received  the  degree  of  s.  T.  d.  from  Columbia  College,  New 
Xork,  and  relused  the  bishopric  of  Gteorgia,  that  he  might  give  himself 
to  the  work  at  Sewanee.  He  stands  to-day  the  foremost  figure  in  the 
Southern  church,  and  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  Sewanee  will  bear 
fruit,  not  only  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  students,  but  also  in 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  institution  he  loves  so  well. 

Pro£  Wiggins,  when  he  took  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  just 
vacated  by  Prof.  Caskie  Harrison,^  was  perhaps  the  youngest  professor 
in  the  United  States.  His  chair  had  long  been  the  most  important  in 
the  university;  a  natural  result  of  church  control  and  of  the  avowed 
following  of  English  traditions.  Under  Prof.  Wiggins  the  chair  has 
lost  none  of  its  prestige,  although  the  growth  of  the  university  has 
brought  other  chairs  into  prominence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
few  better  teachers  of  the  classics  anjrwhere  than  Prof.  Wiggins,  and 
it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  in  the  South  turns  out  more 
well-equipped  classical  scholars  than  Sewanee.  To  some  persons  this 
may  not  seem  high  praise  j  but  those  quiet  but  thoughtful  men,  who 
believe  in  the  study  of  the  classics  when  it  can  be  prosecuted  without 

*  Succeeding  Dr.  Da  Boee,  whose  eervices  were  required  in  connection  with  the 
two  important  chairs.  New  Testament  exegesis  and  moral  science,  in  which  ho  has 
done  abiding  work. 

*  Among  the  early  professors  none  deserves  more  credit  than  Mr.  Harrison  for  his 
maintenanco  of  a  high  and  scholarly  standard  of  work. 
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excluding  other  studies  of  importance,  will  rejoice  at  the  stand  Sewanee 
has  taken  and  means  to  keep  on  this  vexed  question.    Prot  Page  has 
just  severed  his  connection  with  Sewsmee  after  ten  years  of  &itti^  . 
labor  in  the  chair  of  modern  languages.   Throughout  his  career  hei 
tained  the  dignity  of  his  chair  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties  j 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  South  is  only  beginning  to  wake  up  tol 
necessity  for  a  wider  range  of  studies  than  that  with  which  oar  i 
were  satisfied.    Benjamin  W.  Wells,  ph.  d.,  a  well-known  schohu^i 
special  department  and  one  of  the  most  profound  students  of  ( 
astical  history  in  America,  has  just  succeeded  Prof.  Page. 

In  1883  Rev.  F.  A.  Shoup,  D.  D.,  returned  to  Sewanee  after  an  ab 
of  eight  years,  and  w&s  elected  to  the  chair  of  metaphysics.  Prof.  I 
is  a  sound  scholar  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  men. 
chairis  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  university, 
and  his  colleagues  trust  that  he  will  never  again  leave  them.  In  1885 
Dr.  John  B.  Elliott,  professor  of  chemistry,  resigned  to  accept  a  chair 
in  Tulane  University.  Prot  Elliott's  action,  although  recognized  as 
necessary,  was  greatly  deplored.  No  man,  save  Dr.  Gailor,  Las  left  so 
strong  an  impress  upon  Sewanee,  and  after  six  years  one  still  hears  the 
laudator  temporis  acti  lamenting  Dr.  EUiott^s  departure.  There  are  also 
periodic  rumors  that  he  is  coming  back  to  fill  his  old  chairs— nuBOW 
that  remind  us  of  the  stories  told  by  the  i>easants  of  Germany  ato^ 
ETaiscr  Barbarossa.  Dr.  Elliott  was  succeeded  for  a  short  while  by  ft- 
J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  and  in  1887  by  Dr.  Cameron  Piggot,  the  preswitefl- 
cient  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Few  men  could  have  w^ 
ceeded  as  Prof.  Piggot  has  with  so  poorly  equipped  a  laboratory  i^ 
his  disposal.  Other  changes  in  the  faculty  that  may  be  noticed  art  tt® 
appointment  of  Mr.  Greenough  White,  as  professor  of  English, in  18K, 
after  two  years'  connection  with  the  university  as  a  tutor;  of  Dr.  A.  A 
Benton,  in  1888,  as  professor  of  dogmatic  theology;  of  Rev.M.M.Be^ 
ton,  in  1891,  as  i)rofessor  of  physics.  In  1888  the  present  writer  aW" 
ceeded  Mr.  White  as  professor  of  English  and  history.* 

CONCLUSION. 

The  University  of  the  South  stands  to-day  in  a  better  finaucirfpw^ 
tion  than  it  has  ever  done.  Five  permanent  buildings  have  been  ett/tA 
two  of  which — Convocation  Hall  and  the  Walsh  Memorial  BaitfW 
(intended  for  lecture  halls) — will  compare  favorably  with  the  pemUBW^ 
buildings  of  almost  any  university  in  the  country.  Efforts  are  bcN 
steadily  made  to  secure  endowments  for  the  chairs.  Tbere  are  dfiW» 
full  professors,  who  are  working  with  the  earnestness  that  has  ahW^ 
characterized  those  upon  whom  Sewanee  has  laid  her  spelL  TheWOft- 
ber  of  students  is  growing,  and  the  zeal  of  the  alumni  increases  itt  •» 
even  ratio  with  their  ability  to  help  their  alma  mater.    In  the  chtath, 

'In  1887,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Green,  the  bishop  of  Texas,  Et  Rev.  Alftjaa^ 
Gregg,  D.  D.,  became  chanceUor  of  the  university.  t 
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at  the  bar,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  these  alamni  are  marked  men  through- 
out the  South,  and  not  a  few  have  spread  the  reputation  of  Sewanee  in 
other  sections  and  even  in  other  lands.  Ten  years  ago  the  body  of 
alumni  were  poor  struggling  men.  Now  they  are  rapidly  amassing 
wealth,  and  they  will  not  forget  Sewanee.  The  board  of  trustees,  too, 
which  has  never  lacked  zeal  for  the  institution  in  its  charge,  is  wid- 
ening its  views  with  regard  to  the  university  and  is  working  in  great 
harmony  with  the  faculty.  A  spirit  of  change,  of  progress,  is  in  the 
air.  The  abolition  of  the  military  system  of  discipline,  the  contem- 
plated removal  or  abolition  of  the  grammar  school,  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  establish  a  law  school,  the  increase  of  private  research 
and  of  published  work  by  individual  professors,"  are  all  signs  of 
Sewanee's  growth  and  of  the  permanence  of  the  work  that  is  being 
(lone.  Dr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  not  the  first  stranger  who  has 
been  impressed  with  the  thorough-going  nature  and  elevated  and  unique 
character  of  that  work,  and  he  is  not  the  first  friend  who  has  uttered 
the  inspiring  prayer:  "  God  bless  the  University  of  the  South."* 

[Since  the  above  was  written  both  a  medical  and  a  law  department 
have  been  added,  as  well  as  an  ietdvanced  course  in  finance  and 
economy.  The  appearance  of  The  Sewanee  Review  has  given  the  pro- 
fessors an  organ  and  the  South  a  critical  journal  of  high  aims.  The 
death  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  and  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Gailor  to  the  epis- 
cai)ate  should  also  be  noted. 

W.  P.  Trent.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

The  above  chapter  has  been  prepared  from  bound  volumes  of  th^ 
proceedings  of  the  trustees,  the  university  calendars,  and  other  impor- 
tant papers  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Quintard.  In  1888  Dr.  Hodg- 
son e^ted,  or  rather  reprinted,  "The  Documents  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  South  prior  to  I860." 
These  reprints  are  accessible  as  "  University  of  the  South  Papers,'^ 
Series  A,  No.  i.  Other  bound  volumes  of  "  papers  ^  which  are  access- 
ible are  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ISSO-'SS;  Calendars, 
1879-'86;  and  University  Pai)ers,  a  miscellaneous  collection.  As  indi- 
cated above,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Sewanee  Historical  Society  to 
prepare  in  the  near  future  a  history  of  Sewanee  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence. 

1  The  eetablishmeiit  of  "  The  Sewaneo  llistorical  Society,"  for  the  study  of  South- 
ern history  and  for  the  preparation  of  a  careful  history  of  Sewanee  itself. 

<  See  his  address  deUvered  before  the  literary  societies  at  Sewanee  in  August,  1889. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
SOUTHWESTEBN  PKESBYTEEIAN  mflVEBSITY. 

THE  MASONIC  UNIVEESITY  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  STBWAET  COLLEGE* 

The  Masonic  University  of  Tennessee  was  founded  in  1850  by  tbe 
Masons  of  the  State,  bat  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Masons  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Its  presidents  were  W.  F.  Hopkins,  T.  M.  Newell, 
W.  A.  Forbes,  and  William  M.  Stewart,  successively,  until  the  yeai 
1855,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  o:  \ 
Kashville.  The  name  was  then  changed  to  Stewart  College  in  honor 
of  Prof.  William  M.  Stewart,  who  was  president  of  the  school  at  tbc 
time  of  its  purchase  from  the  Masons,  and  who  continued  as  Bach  under 
the  new  management.  Southwestern  Presbyterian  CTniversity  oww 
much  to  Prof.  Stewart  A  scientist  of  no  mean  ability,  he  has  1^  liis 
imprint  on  the  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.  His  cabineC, 
consisting  of  30,000  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens,  he  ip»- 
sented  to  the  college,  as  also  his  large  scientific  library,  containing 
many  rare  volumes.  In  1858  the  Bev.  B«  B.  McMullen,  n.  p.,  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Prof.  Stewart,  however,  continning  in 
his  capacity  of  professor  of  the  natural  sciences.  Stewart  College  mif 
fered  severely  during  the  war.  Its  library,  cabinets,  and  apparatof 
were  swept  away  and  for  several  years  its  doors  were  closed.  Bat  tke 
college  soon  revived  from  the  misfortunes  of  war.  During  the  years 
1868  to  1870  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  reftimished.  The  endow- 
ment, consisting  liitherto  chiefly  of  lands  and  buildings,  was  gradoallj 
increased  until  it  exceeded  $100,000.  A  large  part  of  this  was  givea 
by  the  city  of  Clarksville.  In  1870  Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  n.  i>.,  was 
elected  president  by  the  trustees.  The  faculty  at  this  time  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  n.,  metaphysics,  logic,  political  eccmomy,  etc; 
William  M.  Stewart,  A.  M.,  geology  and  mineralogy;  James  Dinwiddie, 
A.  M.,  mathematics,  etc.;  D.  M.  Quarles,  Latin,  etc.;  W.  W.  Legare, 
A.  B.,  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  and  S.  J.  Coffman, 
modern  languages.  The  disasters  of  the  war  had  been  repaired  and 
the  reopening  of  the  school  had  been  attended  with  unexpected  ancoe^. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  movement  began  which  was  to  result 
in  the  merging  of  Stewart  College  in  an  institution  of  broader  scope 
and  wider  influence,  namely,  the 
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SOUTHWESTERN   PBESBTTEIUCAN  UNIVEB8ITY. 

Stewart  CoUege  was  a  school  belonging  to  only  a  small  portion  <rf 
the  Soathem  Presbyterian  Chorch — the  Synod  of  Nashyille.  The  estab- 
lishment of  one  great  university  for  the  South  had  long  been  a  cher- 
ished project  with  many.  This  plsm  took  definite  form  at  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Sonthem  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Louisville  in  1870^  when  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  A.  Lyon  proposed  that  a 
convention  of  educators  should  meet  at  the  time  of  the  next  general 
assembly  at  HuntsviUe  in  1871.  The  resolution  was  x>as8ed  and  the 
convention  met.  But  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  a  school  for  the 
whole  Soutli  were  disappointed,  for  it  was  decided  that  the  proposition 
was  not  a  practicable  one.  Still,  if  the  hearty  cooperation  of  only  a 
part  of  the  church  could  be  secured  it  was  possible  to  establish  a 
school  of  considerable  size.  This  was  the  line  of  action  fintdly  deter- 
mined upon.  At  a  meeting  in  May,  1873,  of  commissioners  from  the 
synods  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas^  Nashville,  and  Memphis 
the  following  plan  of  union  was  drawn  up: 

Resolved,  1,  That  the  proposed  nniou  of  synods  for  the  ftairtherance  of  our  educa- 
tton  interests  is  in  every  way  desirable,  and  that  it  is  practicable  to  nnite  in  the 
fiyundiogy  endowmotti^  support,  and  government  of  an  institation  common  to  them 

Betolved,  £.  The  object  and  scope  of  the  institation  ahaU  be  not  only  to  train  our 
youth  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  learned  professions,  but  also  to  fit  them  for  the  ordi- 
nary vocations  of  liffe.  To  this  end  it  shall  be  a  university  in  two  senses :  First,  it 
aball  offer  the  largest  facilities  for  thorough  culture  and  for  a  high  standard  of 
gradnatiim }  and  second,  tho  organization  diaU  be  made  on  the  plan  of  separate  and 
coordinate  schools  and  elective  courses.  In  connection  with  every  coarse  there  shall 
be  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  Biblicxil  training,  so  as  to  make  an  intelligent  Scrip- 
tural faith  a  controlling  principle  in  the  institution. 

Besolrcdj  9,  In  realizing  the  i)roposod  object  and  scope  of  the  institution,  the  order 
of  developm^it  shall  be :  First,  the  various  liberal  studies  usually  embraeed  in  a 
college  cnxricnlitm,  and  then  the  scieatifio  and  polytechnic  schools  necessary. 

Resolved,  4,  The  sole  government  of  the  institutioa  shall  be  m  the  hands  of  the 
directory,  consisting  of  two  members  of  each  synod,  one  elected  each  year  after  the 
first,  of  whom  one-half  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  "With  a  view  to  securing  the  nec- 
essary confidential  relations  between  the  directory  and  the  faculty,  tho  presiding 
officer  of  the  institation  shall  be  ex  officio  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  di- 
xeotora. 

Ilcsolvcdf  5.  Tho  directory  shal)^  with  oth^  daties,  have  power  to  elect  all  members 
of  tho  faculty  or  remove  for  cause,  and  shall  have  in  charge  the  raising,  preserva- 
tion, and  administration  of  all  moneys,  either  directly  or  by  such  executive  agency 
as  may  seem  to  them  the  best,  and  shsdl  be  incorporated  in  the  State  in  which  the 
school  may  bo  located. 

.  JRcBohedf  6,  The  board  shaU  proceed  at  once  to  secure  subaeriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000,  payable  one-fifth  down  when  subscribed  and  the  remainder  in  four 
annual  installments,  and  shall  locate,  organize,  and  develop  the  institution  as  soon 
as,  in  their  judgment,  it  can  bo  done  with  safety,  and  to  such  extent  as  the  means 
in  hand  will  justify  without  incurring  debt. 

This  plan  was  referred  for  approval  to  tho  five  synods  sending  com- 
missioners and  to  tlie  Synod  of  Texas. 

The  adoption  was  singularly  unanimous  in  aU  the  synods,  a  ^^^'^  *^^P^j^(^(^(j|p 
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moment  when  we  consider  the  distracting  views  wbich  had  for-yeara  divided  oor 
best  men  on  the  relations  of  the  church  and  the  school,  and  in  view  of  the  avowed 
purpose  to  make  a  school  more  distinctly  Christian  than  heretofore.  All  parties 
are  satisfied  and  all  views  harmonized  by  this  plan  and  outline  and  distnctiDg 
questions  are  at  rest. 

This  plan  of  union,  then,  was  the  basis  upon  which  rested  all  subse- 
quent efforts  to  establish  the  university.  Each  synod  appointed  two 
directors  and  to  this  board  of  directors  was  entrusted  the  whole  under- 
taking. Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer,  president  of  Stewart  CoUege,  was  a  direc- 
tor and  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  active  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise. He  was  temporarily  relieved  of  his  duties  as  head  of  Stewart 
College,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  energies  to  securing  an  en- 
dowment for  the  proposed  university.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  Memphis,  May  14, 1874,  Clarksville  was  selected  as  the  site 
of  the  new  school  and  "  Stewart  College  with  its  funds  and  appurte- 
nances as  the  nucleus  of  future  operations.'^  Under  the  then  existing 
method  of  granting  charters  by  special  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure  such  a  charter  as  the  board  desired.  But  in  1875  a  general 
corporation  law  was  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  a  char- 
ter was  obtained  with  the  twelve  directors,  two  from  each  synod,  as  cor- 
porators, and  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  became  a  legal 
entity.  An  evidence  of  the  high  hopes  aAd  large  plans  cherished  is  found 
in  the  attempt  of  the  board  to  raise  $500,000.  And  this  was  to  be  only  t 
nucleus.  But  for  the  present  such  hopes  were  chimerical ;  only  $100,000 
were  realized.  In  the  meantime  Stewart  College  continued  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  larger  institution  by  which  it  was  to  be  absorbed 
It  was  not  until  1879  that  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  was  definitively  completed.  In 
June  of  that  year  "  the  board  of  directors  abolished  the  curriculum  and 
reorganized  the  school  on  the  plan  of  coordinate  schools  and  elective 
courses."  Eev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Orleans,  was  the  first  chancellor  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Not  being  permitted  by  the  Presbytery  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  his  church,  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  office.  High 
hopes  of  the  future  of  the  university  had  been  entertained  because  oi 
Dr.  Palmer's  extended  influence  and  great  popularity.  After  his  decli- 
nation of  the  chancellorship  the  position  was  offered  to  Rev.  Jolm  N. 
Waddel,  d.  b.,  ll.  d.,  and  accepted. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  chosen  was  as  follows:  Rev.  John  N.  Waddell,  n.  D.,i^ 
D.,  professor  of  philosophy  j  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hemphill,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages;  James  Dinwiddie,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; John  W.  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Stewart  pwrfessor  of  natural 
sciences;  Samuel  J.  Coflftnan,  professor  of  modem  languages,  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  d.  d.,  professor  of  history,  English  literature, 
and  rhetoric,  and  provisional  professor  of  biblical   instruction.    ^ 
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188?  Mr  J.  J.  McComb,  of  New  York,  endowed  tbe  chair  of  history, 
English  literature  and  rhetoric,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Price,  of  Vicks- 
burg  Miss ,  was  called  to  fill  it.  The  formation  of  a  divinity  school  had 
been  part  of  the  original  plan.  In  1885  this  plan  was  realized.  A  school 
of  divinity  was  organized  with  four  Jepartments:  Didactic,  polemic, 
and  historic  theology;  practical  theology;  biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek.  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son, D.  D,,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  was  called  to  a  chair  in  this  school. 
Chancellor  Waddell  resigned  in  1888  on  account  of  failing  health,  and 
Rev.  0.  C.  Hersman,  i>.  i>.,  professor  of  Hebrew  literature  and  New  Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  academic  and  divinity  faculties  now  stand  as  follows: 

ACADEMIC  FACULTY. 

Eev.  C.  C.  Hersman,  D.  i>.,  Chancellor. 

S.  J.  Coffman,  A.  H.,  Modern  Lungudges, 

£].  B»  Massie,  A.  H.,  Mathematics, 

G.  F.  Nicolassen,  A.  M.,  ph.  d.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Eev.  Robert  Price,  d.  d..  History^  Eiiglish  Literature  and  Rhetoric j  Me- 

Comb  Professor  of. 
James  A.  Lyon,  A.  m.,  ph.  d,,  Natural  Sciences^  Stewart  Professor  of. 
Rev.  Joseph  Bardwell,  d.  d..  Biblical  Instruction  and  Philosophy. 
J.  M.  Meeklin,  a.  B.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  several  schools. 

DIVINITY  FACULTY. 

Rev.  0.  0.  Hersman,  D.  d.,  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Exegesis. 
Joseph  R,  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Theology  and  Homiletics,  Palmer  Professor  of. 
Eev.  Robert  Price,  D.  d.,  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Polity. 
Eev.  Joseph  Bardwell,  i>.  I>.,  Biblical  History. 

Although  John  Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
are  represented  in  the  faculty,  Princeton  men  are  the  most  numerous.' 

As  already  seen,  the  board  of  directors  are  the  legal  trustees  of  the 
university.  Jn  them  is  vested  the  ultimate  authority.  In  1886  their 
number  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
synod  of  Texas. 

DEGKEES. 

Tlie  university  confers  the  degrees  of  A.  M.,  A.  B.,  B.  P.,  B.  S.,  and 
B.  D.  Diplomas  are  given,  also,  in  "  commercial  science."  The  elec- 
tive system  in  the  selection  of  studies  is  in  vogue.    An  exception  to 

• • 

■  Recently  ChanceUor  Hersman  has  resigned  and  been  succeeded  by  Rev.  James  M. 
Rawlings,  D.  J>,  Prof.  Coffman,  also,  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  faculty.  In  lieu 
of  the  chairs  of  ancient  and  of  modem  languages  have  been  estublitthed  the  chaii*8  of 
Liiitiii  and  French  and  of  Qreek  and  German.  Prof.  T.  O.  Dcadorick  bus  been  elected 
to  the  former  and  Dr.  Q.  F.  Nicolabsen,  nine  years  professor  of  ancient  languages,  to 

the  latter.  (\r\r^\o 
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tbis  is  the  study  of  tbe  Bible,  which  is  comxmlsory  upon  all  9todeiil»ii 
the  regular  classes.  These  two  salient  features  iu  the  eiurricnlam  m 
due  more  than  to  anyone  else  to  Br.  J.  B.  Shearer.  In  their  adoptioB 
is  perpetuated  the  influence  of  one  of  tbe  most  prominent  foundorsof 
tbe  institutiou.  As  illustrating  the  system  we  may  turn  to  the  requre- 
ments  for  tiie  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This  degree  requires  ^^  grad- 
uation in  Latin  and  one  other  language^  ancient  or  modem,  tbe  ^  BiUe 
course  pro])er,'  and  three  of  the  four  schools  of  pure  mathematics,  uat* 
ural  sciences,  philosophy  and  history,  English  literature  and  rbctoiiC) 
or  the  equivalent  of  three,  in  which  chemistry  and  one  class  of  natoral 
X>hilo8ophy  shall  be  required."  Master  of  arts  is  not  granted  to  baecsr 
laureate  graduates  of  a  certain  number  of  years'  standing,  but  is  given 
on  tbe  same  principle  as  tiie  baccalaureate  degrees,  the  reqairem^cts, 
of  course,  being  severer. 

In  consonance  with  the  fact  that  Southwestern  Presbyteriau  Univer 
sity  is  under  tbe  care  of  a  Obristian  church,  tuition  is  free  to  tbe  sons 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  to  all  candidates  for  the  ministry,  of 
whatever  denomination.  Tbe  city  of  ClarksviUe  is  x)erpetuaUy  entifled 
to  ten  scholarships.  They  are  awarded  upon  competitive  examins^oa 
in  the  bigbcvst  class  of  tbe  city  scIkx)1s,  and  by  virtaeof  them  the  hdd^ 
ers  receive  free  tuition  for  two  years. 

PLANT  AlO)  ENDOWMBlfT. 

The  campus,  containing  24  acres  and  erowned  with  a  grove  of  fiM 
old  oaks,  lies  iu  tbe  northern  i)art  of  tbe  town,  overlooking  tbe  Com- 
berland  Biver.  Of  the  two  buildings  on  the  grounds,  both  of  wliich  are 
used  for  college  purposes,  one  was  erected  years  ago  £or  the  use  of 
Masonic  University.  Its  architecture  is  of  a  iyx>e  now  rare.  In  dffj^- 
ance  it  is  not  unlike  the  castellated  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ^ 
university  owns  three  buildings  outside  the  campus,  the  chaneejlo^ 
residence  and  two  buildings  occupied  by  students. 

The  library  contains  5,000  or  6,000  v(dumes.  Probably  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  it  is  the  selection  of  seientiiic  books,  the  gifbof  Prof.  Wil- 
liam M.  Stewart.  In  the  natural  history  cabinet  tlie  eollectioa  of  sbdls 
is  worthy  of  mention.  There  are  16^000  gathered  from  varioos  ptfts  of 
the  world.  Tbe  outfit  of  physical  and  astronomical  apparatus  is  c^ 
l)lete  enough  for  tbe  performance  of  class  experiments. 

There  are  two  endowed  professorshii)s,  the  McComb  professorship  o' 
history,  English  literature,  and  rhetoric,  salary  $1,500,  and  the  Pate^ 
professorship  of  theology,  salary  $2,000,  Tbe  chancellor  has  a  ff^^' 
an  teed  income  of  §1,500  and  receives  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  tui- 
tion fees.  A  saliiry  of  $1^000,  with  a  share  of  the  tuition  fees,  is  attjuied 
to  each  of  the  remaining  i^rofessorsbips. 

The  university  has  a  property  of  about  $230,0(i0.  ThiainehidaBbott 
the  endowment  and  nonproductive  propwty.  The  valtte<rf  thefwaw^* 
and  buildings  is  estimated  to  be  about  $00^000.    Th«e  are  Ififl^MO^ 
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Tennessee  certificates  of  iudebtedness,  on  which  the  interest  is  paid 
seiaianuually.  There  are,  besides,  about  $40,000  in  other  bonds  and  in 
real  estate;  the  McComb  endowment  of  $30,000  j  the  endowment  of  the 
Pahner  professorship  of  theology,  $33,500;  and  the  Edward  Clark 
Steers  memorial  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  support  of  young  men  studying 
for  the  ministry. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  GRADUATES. 

The  university  draws  its  patronage  from  a  wide  territory.  Lastyear 
fifteen  States,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Japan  were  represented.  Very 
naturally,  however,  Tennessee  and  contiguous  States  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  students.  In  1886-^67,  of  150  in  attendance  about  50  per 
cent  were  from  Temiessee  and  33J  ^t  cent  from  Mississippi.  At  the 
reorganization  of  the  college  in  1879  the  enroUmentof  students  was  76; 
in  1890-^1  it  was  122. 

In  the  years  1854  and  1855  six  bachelors  of  arts  and  tiiree  bachelors 
of  science  were  graduated  from  Masonic  University.  From  1856  to  1891, 
inclusive,  there  have  been  graduated  from  Stewart  College  and  South- 
western Presbyterian  University  seventy-eight  bachelors  of  arts,  four 
bachelors  of  science,  six  bachelors  of  philosophy,  eighteen  bachelors  of 
divinity,  twenty-seven  masters  of  arts,  and  seventeen  whose  degrees 
are  not  stated. 

REV.  JOHK  N.  WADDEL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

A  history  df  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  special  mention  of  the  man  who  was  its  chancellor  for  the 
first  nine  years  of  its  existence.    His  reputation  is  not  local;  he  has 
loBg  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  South. 
Preeminence  in  teaching  is  his  by  birthright.    His  father  was  Moses 
IfVaddel,  the  pioneer  of  classical  education  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
^a.     John  N.  Waddel  was  born  at  Wilmington,  the  seat  of  that  train- 
ing school  where  so  many  distinguished  Southerners  were  educated. 
Young  Waddel  taught  here  after  graduating  in  1829  at  the  University 
of  Georgia.    In  1841  he  opened  a  classical  schocJ  at  Montrose,  Miss., 
and  made  such  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  that  in  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.     In 
1857  he  resigned  to  accept  the  same  chair  in  the  La  Grange  (Tennessee) 
Syiiodical  College.    During  one  year  of  the  war  (1863-^64)  he  was 
commissioner  to  the  army.    After  the  war  ho  was  recalled  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  to  serve  as  chancellor.    Ho  continued  in  this^posi- 
tion  for  nine  years.    "  From  1874  to  1889  he  was  secretary  of  education 
for  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  having  his  of&ce  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.''    In  1879  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University.    He  did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  life  as  head  of  this 
young  and  struggling  school.    A  steadier  hand  is  needed  at  the  helm 
to  safely  pass  the  inshore  breakers  than  is  needed  far  out  at  sea. 
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Though  possessed  of  wide  learning,  Dr.  WaddeFs  success  as  ateachw 
has  been  due  rather  to  the  man  than  to  the  scholar.  He  has  taught 
through  his  character  rather  than  through  his  attaanments."  Hismold- 
ing  influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  young  men  is  seen  in  the 
fruition  of  their  mrfturer  years. 

As  a  dlBcipUnarian  he  was  emhiently  saooessfhl,  thongh  it  is  hard  to  define  tite 
secrot  of  his  power.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  ruling  young  men  seemingly  vitt- 
out  effort  and  without  any  appearance  of  harshness.  Students  under  him  eeemedio 
have  no  desire  to  misbehave.  They  were  insensibly  stimulated  to  c^  idaet  iheo»- 
selves  as  Christian  gentlemen.  Very  little  was  said  by  him  to  students  in  the  v. 7 
of  reproof.  Still,  when  young  men  faUed  to  do  their  duty  and  were  forming  W 
habits,  ho  was  very  firm  and  decided,  though  kindly,  in  his  dealings  with  them. 
This  firmness  and  decision  of  character  he  retained  to  the  very  laat  year  of  histftd- 
ing.  ♦  •  •  Dr.  Waddel  was  always  perfectly  just  and  liberal  in  his  govOTnment 
and  very  free  from  prejudice,  and  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  insight  into  chan^ 
ter.  Students  rarely  attempted  to  deceive  him.  *  •  *  He  was  very  happy  in 
his  relations  to  the  various  members  of  the  difierent  college  faculties  over  which  k 
presided  as  chancellor,  and  was  beloved  and  venerated  by  the  professors  as  veil  as 
the  students.  He  was  above  all  sordid  or  mercenary  motives,  and  his  whole  charac- 
t-er  was  such  as  to  inspire  in  all  who  came  under  his  influence  nobler  and  hi^cr 
aspirations. 

Early  in  life  Dr.  Waddel  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Presbyt«riaB 
Church.    The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  friend: 

Ho  was  a  man  of  strong  faith  and  reliance  on  God  for  every  emergency  of  lifetf'' 
for  its  daily  duties  as  well.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  him  and  notp^* 
ceive  this.  His  Christianity  was  not  hidden  under  a  bushel,  but  set  upon  a  eand)^ 
stick,  and  gave  light  to  all  around  him.  *  *  *  He  was  singularly  free  from  ego- 
tism, and  ascribed  aU  his  success — ^which  he  was  inclined  to  nnderestimate—to  the 
blessing  and  favor  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  humility  that  he  retired  from  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  and  surrendered  to 
keys  to  his  successor: 

My  too  partial  friends  have  been  pleased  to  pass  a  verdict  of  unqualified  sppro1)i- 
tion  upon  the  administration  of  the  university  under  my  superintendence.  Nof) 
while  I  can  not  too  highly  prize  such  expressions  of  confidence  as  are  thus  cordially 
and  voluntarily  given  me,  at  the  same  time  I  have  never  dared  to  appropriate  tio» 
honor  or  credit  to  myself  as  an  individual.  If  any  good  has  been  accompUshedby 
my  supervision  during  the  last  nine  years,  my  agency  in  it  is  only  that  of  a  huobl^ 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  Him  be  all  the  honor  and  the  glory!  I'y>J' 
fully  acknowledge  that  I  was  so  honored  of  Him  in  answer  to  earnest  daily  and  hB^ 
itual  prayer  for  wisdom  and  for  grace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

MS.  History  of  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  by  ChanceUof 
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Chancellor  C.  C.  Hersman;  MS.  Sketch  of  John  K.  Waddel,  by  FM 
James  A.  Lyon ;  Public  School  Eeport  of  Tennessee,  1874-'76,  pp.  ^ 
260;  Sketch  of  the  University,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer;  Address  delivered 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SOUTHWESTERN  BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY, 

WEST   TENNESSEE   COLLEGE. 

In  1846  the  United  States  released  its  title  to  certain  lands  in  Tennessee  on  con- 
dition that  the  State  should  out  of  the  proceeds  set  apart  $40,000  toward  the  estab- 
iBlunent  of  a  college  at  Jackson.  Accordingly  in  the  next  year  the  treasurer  of  the 
;tate  was  directed  to  issue  to  West  Tennessee  College,  at  Jacksou,  a  warrant  for  that 
um. 

This  was  the  origin  of  West  Tennessee  College.  The  Government 
^ft  was  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions;  grounds  were  bought 
^nd  a  building  erected;  and  $40^000  worth  of  Tennessee  5  per  cent 
K>nds  were  purchased  as  a  permanent  endowment.  The  college  was 
>rosx>erous  both  before  and  after  the  war.  Among  the  many  educa- 
ional  institutions  that  suffered  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  that  came 
►ut  of  the  great  conflict  with  little  or  no  hurt.  The  endowment  was  not 
ost,  but  instead  it  accumulated  interest.  The  college  was  reopened 
n  1865  with  Rev.  William  Shelton,  d.  d.,  as  president,  and  was  more 
largely  attended  than  it  had  ever  been  before  the  war.  In  1869  Dr. 
Shelton  and  all  the  faculty  resigned,  and  Rev.  E.  L.  Patton,  A.  m.,  was 
3]ected  president.  In  1874,  as  we  shall  see,  West  Tennessee  College 
rvas  merged  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University. 

West  Tennessee  College  was  one  of  the  three  colleges  in  the  State  that 
lave  received  aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  only  one  that 
►wed  its  birth  to  the  nation's  bounty.  The  assistance  came  through 
he  State,  and  this  fact  was  urged  by  the  college  as  entitling  it  to  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  college  is  noteworthy,  too, 
1  that  it  was  not  a  denominational  school,  as  most  Tennessee  colleges 
re.  The  following  appeal  for  support  based  on  the  foregoing  consid- 
rations  is  extracted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  year  18G6-'67 : 

It  (West  Tennessee  CoUege)  is  a  State  institatlon.  It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
tato.  It  was  endowed  from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  Let  it  receive  the  patron- 
^e  of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  trustees  intend  to  secure  the  best  teachers  of 
le  South;  and  as  far  as  possible  they  will  have  the  various  churches  of  the  South 
'presented  in  the  faculty,  so  that  all  the  Southern  people  of  all  deuomiuations  may 
atronlze  it. 

Collegiate  instruction  was  not  the  only  kind  of  instruction  given; 
tiere  were  an  academic,  a  grammar,  and  even  a  primary  department, 
rilitary  discipline  and  the  school  system  obtained.  There  were  five 
c^tiools:  Mental  and  moral  science,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and 
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physical  science.  For  the  degree  of  A.  M.  graduation  in  all  five 
Fchools  was  required;  for  A.  B.,  graduation  in  all  but  Greek;  andfe 
15.  P.,  graduation  in  all  but  Latin  and  Greek. 

UNION  UNIVERSITY. 

After  several  vain  attempts  to  establish  a  school  of  high  grade  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  Tennessee  for  the  advancement  of  theur  denomioa^ 
tion  and  the  education  of  their  ministry,  the  Baptists  of  the  State, 
working  through  the  Baptist  General  Association  ofTTennessee  ^ 
the  Tennessee  Baptist  Educational  Society  and  aided  by  the  Bapliste 
of  North  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  founded  Union  University,  at  Mor 
freesboro.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Eaton,  president  of  the  university  firom  ife 
opening,  in  1848,  until  his  death,  in  1859,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  its 
founding  and  in  its  subsequent  success.  Dr.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  ui^ 
distinguished  educators  in  the  history  of  Tennessee.  That  the  peo^ 
of  Murfreesboro  appreciated  his  character  and  ability  is  shown  by  ^ 
fact  that  they  raised  for  him  a  special  endowment  of  $10,000.  Tbed 
lowing  chai'acterization  of  Br.  Eaton  is  taken  from  Gathcart's  Bapfe 
Encyclopedia: 

Dr.  Eaton  was  a  man  of  great  eorneatness,  laboring  wi^  an  tmUrlDg  zeal  ttiskB<>^ 
ing  could  thwart.  As  an  educator  he  had  but  few  equals,  being  <liBtingtti8fa<d  '^ 
his  power  of  imparting  instruction  and  stimulating  a  love  of  knowledge;^* 
thoroQffh  control  over  students,  shown  in  discipline  and  in  influence  opoa  ^^ 
characters ;  and  for  his  ability  to  win  the  affSsotlon  of  his  pnpils.  As  a  presebs  IH- 
Eaton  was  earnest  and  impressiTe,  of  impassioned  utterance  and  n^id  deiM- 
His  power  to  fix  the  attention  and  impress  his  thoughts  upon  his  hearers  hu  m1^ 
been  equaled.  He  won  the  enthusiastio  devotion  of  those  who  knew  luffl»  ^'  ^ 
classes  and  grades  of  society.  His  fellow- ministers,  professors,  the  churches  to  wM 
he  preached,  his  many  students,  and  his  servant*  all  loved  him  as  few  lof^  ^ 
loved.  Handsome  in  person,  gracious  in  presence,  genial  in  manners,  and  wiis^ 
in  conversation,  he  was  eminent  in  the  qualities  which  make  men  channing  ^^ 
homo  circle,  as  ho  was  in  those  which  make  a  great  teacher  and  preaoher-  '^ 
was  about  him  a  sense  of  reserved  power.  The  strength  of  the  man  was  always  fc^ 
beneath  his  genial  graclousncss.  His  children  and  his  students  would  face  ^ 
danger  rather  than  Lave  him  know  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  dishoDOf*'^*' 
action,  so  much  did  they  dread  the  glance  of  his  eye,  so  mnoh  did  the^  ^^  ^' 
approving  smile.    His  virtues  live  in  the  memories  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Union  University  was  chartered  in  1842,  but  did  not  open  its  i^\ 
till  January,  1848.  It  began  operations  upon  the  faith  of  a  pk<i|^ 
endowment  ftind  of  $55,000.  This  fund,  or  most  of  it,  had  been  ^^\ 
scribed  on  the  scholarship  plan;  u  e.,  a  donor^s  subscription  was, iin*' 
form  of  free  tuition,  in  effect  refunded  to  him.  Accordingly,  we  r^ 
in  1852  that  by  this  means  the  income  from  tuition  fees  was  r«do^ 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Kevertheless,  the  university  throve  greatly.  Bef^ 
ning  with  an  attendance  of  50  or  60,  it  reached  in  one  year  befew  ^ 
war  an  'attendance  of  330.  It  graduated  during  this  ante  bdh^ 
period  173  graduates,  about  38  of  whom  were  ministers  of  tiie  |<»P 
A  number  of  them  went  as  missionaries  to  foreign  fields.    Though  "* 
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professing  to  vie  with  tke  great  theological  seminaries,  Uniou  Univer- 
sity t>upported  a  chair  of  theology.  And  for  the  encouragement  oi 
young  men  studying  for  the  ministry  it  charged  them  no  tuition  fees, 
whutever  might  be  their  denomination.  Among  those  who  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms  were  members  of  the  faculty  at  this  time  were  Profe. 
Paul  W.  Dodaon  (mathematics),  J.  M.  Pendleton  (theology),  George 
W.  Jarman,  and  William  Shelton*  Pro£  Jarmau  was  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  Southwestern  Baptist  IJniversity,  as  was  also  Profl  Shelton. 
W^o  have  already  seen  that  the  latter  served  as  president  of  West 
Tennessee  Collie  from  1865  to  1869. 

Uniou  University  was  brought  low  by  the  hand  of  war.  From  May, 
18G1,  to  January,  1868,  her  operations  ceased.  Endowment  was  lost, 
apparatus  and  library  were  scattered  or  destroyed,  and  buildings  dis- 
mantled. To  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  prospect,  there  were  unpaid 
debtB  hanging  over  the  university.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1868,  it  owed 
824,155.53.  Bat  the  aspect  of  affairs  brightened.  The  greater  part  of 
the  debt  was  raised,  and,  consideringto  what  straits  the  university  had 
been  brought,  it  experienced  a  marvelous  revival.  In  18C0  the  prop- 
erty was  transferred  to  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Educational  Society,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  under  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  trustees  of  the  university.  The  first  president  and  fagiilty  after 
the  war  were:  Rev.  Ihincan  H.  Selph,  A.  M.,  president;  Geo.  W.  Jar- 
man,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  T.  T.  Eaton,  A.  M.  (son  of 
the  first  president),  professor  of  mathematics;  and  J.  M.  Phillips,  \}vm- 
cipal  of  preparatory  department.  In  January,  1871,  Dr.  Selph  resigned 
and  Eev.  Charles  Manly,  i>.  D.,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  For  the  three 
years  ending  1871-^72  the  attendance  was  150,181,  and  161,resi)ectively. 
The  school  system  prevailed,  there  being  seven  schools :  Moral  philos- 
ophy, English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  mod- 
ern languages.  M.  A.  was  granted  on  the  completion  of  seven,  B.  A. 
3f  six,  and  B.  P.  of  five  schools. 

In  October,  1873,  Union  University  closed  its  doors,  the  immediate 
x^casion  being  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Murfreesboro  and  the  great 
inancial  panic  of  1873.  Deeper  down,  the  reiison  was  to  be  found  in 
:he  lioi)e  that  a  change  of  location  might  be  utilized  to  secure  an  en- 
lowment;  in  a  sentiment  that  had  grown  up  among  the  Baptists  in 
hvor  of  unification  both  in  educational  work  and  in  church  organiza- 
lon;  and  in  the  belief  that,  such  unification  accomplished,  there  would 
>o  a  broader  and  surer  basis  for  a  denominational  college.  Unification 
Hong  the  former  line  seemed  more  likely  of  consummation  than  unifi- 
cation along  the  latter.  But  unexi)ectedly  unification  along  both  lines 
!vas  achieved  at  once.  In  October,  1873,  the  General  Association  of 
Middle  Tennessee  and  Forth  Alabama  passed  resolutions  favoring  the 
^tablishmcnt  of  a  central  university  for  the  Baptists  of  the  Southwest. 
Phe  "West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  and  the  trustees  of  Union 
[Jiiiversity  expressed  their  approval  of  the  resolutions.    In  April,  1874, 
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accordingly^  a  convention  was  held  at  Morfireesboro  to  consider  aa 
settle  the  educational  question.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  wi 
cation  both  in  church  organization  and  in  education.  The  Tennesfl 
Baptist  Convention,  comprising  the  Baptists  of  the  whole  State,  n 
formed,  and  steps  were  taken  to  found  a  university.  A  committee  <i 
location  composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  of  the  three  graa 
divisions  of  the  State  was  appointed.  The  choice  of  the  eommitt 
fell  uiK)n  Jackson  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  university.  The  dtuS 
of  Jackson  and  Madison  counties  had  subscribed  $60,000  in  notes  fi| 
real  estate,  and  West  Tennessee  College  had  offered  its  prox)erty  ad 
endowment,'  valued  at  $90,000,  on  condition  that  an  endowment  fi 
$300,000  should  be  raised  fbr  the  new  institution  within  ten  yesn 
additional  time  to  be  allowed  if  unforeseen  hindrances  should  intfl 
pose.  At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Con vention  i| 
August,  1874,  the  choice  of  the  locating  committee  was  ratified  W 
arrangements  were  made  for  opening  the 

SOUTHWESTERN  BAPTIST  UNIVEBSITY. 

The  convention  elected  a  board  of  thirty-five  trustees,  and  prov^ 
/or  its  perpetuation  by  directing  that  seven  of  its  members  should  |^ 
out  every  year,  their  places  being  filled  by  the  board  itself.  The  f^ 
nessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  Bi^tt^ 
Conventions  were  to  be  asked  to  make  nominations  when  vaeiiOB 
occurred,  and  from  these  nominations  the  vacancies  were  toheS^ 
Kot  less  than  thirty  of  the  thirty-five  trustees  should  be  memhere  i 
good  standing  of  regular  Baptist  churches.  The  board  of  trustes 
proceeded  at  once  to  organize  themselves  and  to  set  the  univec^ 
going.  The  first  year  only  the  academy  or  preparatory  departs 
was  opened.  But  August  30,  1875,  the  college  prc^per  was  opeii 
The  attempt  to  raise  the  $300,000  of  endowment  failed.  In  1876j* 
Centennial  of  American  Independence,  the  Baptists  of  America  m* 
special  efforts  to  endow  their  colleges  and  universities.  Anott* 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  $300,000  endowment  for  the  Southftf^ 
ern  Baptist  University,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no  success.  In  1* 
however,  $30,000  were  secured,  and  the  trustees  of  West  Tenaea* 
College  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  Southwestern  Baptist  XJni^ 
sity  the  college  grounds  and  buildiugs,  valued  at  $50,000,  and  the* 
lege  endowment  of  $40,000  in  6  per  cent  State  bonds.  The  intera^ 
bearing  endowment  of  the  university  is  thus  brought  up  to  $T(VW 
Work  is  being  done  to  increase  it  still  further.  The  American  Bip^ 
Educational  Society  has  offered  to  give  $10,000  if  $40,000  nww  «» 
raised  by  January  1, 1892.  The  indications  are  that  the  sum  will  » 
raised.  Dr.  William  Shelton  was  president  of  the  university  fro**  ^^ 
to  1877.  For  the  next  thirteen  years  there  was  no  presidentj  hat  Prf 
George  W.  Jarman,  ll.  d.,  was  chairman  of  the  faculty,  b  MW  k* 
severed  his  connection  with  the  university,  and  the  long  fMB^  F* 
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dency  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Savage.    The  present 

faculty  stands  as  follows: 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  philosophy, 

H.  0.  Irby,  A.  is^.^professor  of  mathematics. 

T.  J.  Deupree,  A.  M.,  M.  d.j  professor  of  natural  science, 

Clarence  C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  and  Oerman, 

Alfred  M.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  ph.  jy,^  professor  of  Latin^  Greek j  and  Hebrew. 

W.  D.  Powell,  A.  M.,  professor  of . 

S.  M.  Bain,  A.  B.,  assistant  prof essor  of  natural  science  and  French. 
H.  O.  Jameson,  professor  in  charge  of  com^nercial  department 
A.  J.  Brandon,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the  academic  department 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  1890-'91  was  227.  There  is 
an  academy,  or  preparatory  department.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to 
the  university.  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  there  have  been 
52  male  graduates  and  1  female  graduate*  In  1887  the  board  of 
trustees  made  the  alumni  of  Union  University  alumni  of  Southwestern 
Baptist  University.^  The  Alumni  Association  of  Union  University  have 
always  recognized  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University  as  their  alma 
mater.    The  latter  institution  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  former. 

MEMPHIS  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

The  Memphis  Hospital  Medical  College,  of  Memphis,  sustained  for  a 
time  a  nominal  relationship  to  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University, 
but  this  relationship  no  longer  exists.  The  college  was  founded  in  ^ 
1878  by  Drs.  W.  B.  Eogers,  F.  L.  Sim,  E.  B.  Nail,  Heber  Jones,  and  A. 
6.  Sinclau*,  but  on  account  of  epidemics  it  was  not  opened  until  October, 
1880.  There  have  always  been  10  professors,  from  3  to  6  lecturers,  and 
5  quiz-masters,  with  from  1  to  3  practical  anatomy  demonstrators.  The 
matriculates  for  the  last  three  years,  respectively,  including  1891-92, 
have  numbered  176,  222,  and  256.  The  institution  has  graduated,  all 
told,  486  men.  Two  years  are  necessary  to  complete  the  course.  The 
scholastic  year  has  been  heretofore  five  months  in  length,  but  with  the 
present  year  it  becomes  six  months. 

BIBLIOGEAPHY. 

G-oodspeed  Publishing  Company's  History  of  Tennessee,  West  Ten- 
nessee College  5  Report  on  West  Tennessee  College  to  comptroller  of 
Tennessee,  by  Charles  S.  Dod,  president  of  the  board  of  trust,  January 
12,  1858;  Report  of  Tennessee  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 1874-'76;  Baptist  and  Reflector,  Nashville,  a  series  of  twelve 
chapters,  beginning  July  30, 1891,  on  the  History  of  Union  TJniversity, 
continued  in  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Inman. 
So  far  only  nine  chapters  have  appeared,  but  the  author  was  famished 
by  Br.  Inman  with  a  brief  account  of  that  portion  of  the  history  which 
is  to  be  related  in  the  unfinished  chapters. 

'  The  graduates  of  Union  University  reached  the  number  of  161. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OTHER  COLLEGES  FOE  MEN  OB  FOB  BOTH  SBXE3. 

WASHmaTON  COLLEGE. 

FIRST  UTRRARY  rNSTTTDTIOIf    TJf   TRS    MI881S8IPH    VAIXRY. — SAMUKL  DOAE,  **^» 
AP06TLK  OF  UEARNIK-G  Ain>  BBLIGIOIT  Hf  THB  WMT." 

Tbe  first  school  iu  Tennessee  and  the  first  literary  institatioa  intbe 
Mississippi  Valley  was  founded  by  Samuel  Doak  alM>at  the  year  178ii 
Like  other  pioneer  teachers  and  preachers  in  Tennessee  Doak^asi 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian.  Samuel  and  Jane  (Mitchel)  Doak  m 
grated  when  very  young  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Chester  Ooimty, 
Pa.  After  their  marriage  they  removed  to  Augusta  County,  Vs.,  vhera 
their  son  Samuel  was  born  August  1, 1749.  Young  Doak  wanted  an 
education,  and  despite  many  difficulties  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  in 
1773  he  entered  the  junior  class  at  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey)  tfd 
graduated  in  1775.  He  then  taught  school  at  different  j^aoea,  sta!? 
ing  theok^y  the  while.  He  was  tutor  some  two  years  in  Hampden- 
Sidney  College.  In  1777  he  became  a  licensed  minister  of  tiie  Pieebj 
terian  Church.  After  preaching  for  a  time  in  southwestern  Yirgifii^ 
he  went  to  the  Holston  settlement,  at  the  jfork  of  the  Watauga  vA 
Holston  rivers,  in  that  part  of  N(^h  Carolina  since  become  upper  E^ 
Tennessee.  Here  he  preached  a  year  or  two  and  then  moved  on  fartiitf 
westward,  settling  at  Salem,  on  the  Little  Limestone,  in  WashiBgttii 
County.  He  bought  land  and  built  three  log  houses — a  church,  a  school, 
and  a  home.  Samuel  Doak  was  the  first  teacher  and  the  first  preactef 
in  this  now  land.  The  name  of  ^^  apostle  of  learning  and  religion  ia  tke 
West  '^  is  no  misnomer.  The  Bible  and  the  schoolbook  were  always  to 
his  hand,  but  the  rifle  was  never  out  of  reach. 

Preaching  one  Sabbath  on  the  ft'ontier,  a  {Miiiie  was  prodneed  by  a  mftt^ 
zidiDg  hastily  up  and  exclaimingy  ''Indians!  Indians!  Ragdbde'a  fanuly  are  b*^ 
dered  I "  Mr.  DoaV  stopped  abruptly  in  hia  diseonrse,  referred  to  the  caso  of  ^ 
Israelites  in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel  wi^P 
with  them  against  these  Canaanitish  heathen,  caUedfor  the  men  to  IbUow  himt  >>^ 
taking  his  rifle  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  parsnit. 

This  is  only  one  of  several  stories  of  a  like  nature  that  are  toH  rf 
Dr.  Doak. 

Dr.  Doak  did  not  confine  his  ministrations  to  Salem  congregatioDSj 
but  journeyed  to  and  fro  in  the  land  preaching  and  founding  choicbe*' 
Active  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  bo^ 
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neglectftil  of  civil  and  political  duties.  "  He  took  some  part  in  tbe  Kevo- 
lutionary  war,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Franklin  convention." 
<<  Tradition  ascribes  to  him  thei>atOTnity  of  a  clause  in  the  rejected 
constitution  making  provision  for  a  university — ^requiring  the  legisla- 
ture to  erect  it  before  the  year  1787,  and  to  endow  it  liberally,"  "He 
always  voted,  and  the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  x>eo- 
plo  generally  allowed  him  to  op«i  the  polls — ^in  other  words,  to  vote 
first." 

MAjrriN  ACADEMY,  WASHUiaTON  COLLKGK. 

In  1783  Dr.  Doak's  school  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  as  Martin  Academy.  Two  years  later,  we  are  told, 
another  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Frank- 
lin, which  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  State  in  these 
the  outskirts  of  her  domain.  In  1705  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  Ohio,  soon  to  become  the  State  of  Tennessee,  raised  Mar- 
tin Academy  to  the  rank  of  a  college,  chartering  it  under  the  name  of 
"Washington  College.  While  in  Philadelphia  in  1798  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  general  assembly,  Dr.  Doak  was  given  a  number  of  books  for 
bis  college.  These  books,  carried  on  a  pack  horse  500  miles  across  the 
mountains,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  college  library. 

DB.  DOAK  LSA\'SS  WASHINGTON  COLLEOB. 

Dr.  Doak  continued  in  the  presidency  of  Washington  College  until 
1818,  when  he  removed  to  Tusculum,  Greene  County.    Here,  in  con- 
junction with  his  son,  Samuel  W.  Doak,  he  opened  a  private  school, 
which  was  called  Tusculum  Academy,  and  taught  until  his  death  in 
1820.    Samuel  Doak  was  a  noble  example  of  the  courageous,  somewhat 
austere  Scotch  Presbyterian — the  Puritan  of  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies.    Dignified,  stem,  conservative — of  such  sturdy  stufF  was  made 
the  pioneer  teacher  and  preacher  of  Tennessee.    Untiring  fidelity  to 
duty  was  a  notable  trait.    His  natural  ability  and  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments were  considerable.    He  was  a  fine  linguist.    His  quick  ear 
detected  the  slightest  mistake  of  a  pupil.    On  his  deathbed,  when 
tlie  apoplectic  tendency  was  upon  him,  he  spoke  incoherent  but  good 
Xiatin.    For  the  use  of  his  classes  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  he 
prepared  an  epitome  of  twenty-two  lectures  of  his  own  "  On  Human 
Ifature.*^    This  epitome  was  published  by  his  son  and  successor,  Dr. 
John  W.  Doak.    Of  Samuel  Doak  and  the  prominent  men  educated  by 
liim  Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  a  graduate  of  Washington  College  at  a  later 
period  in  her  history,  says: 

I^o  man  of  his  generation  perhaps  did  so  mnch  for  the  education  of  the  State  or 
e^ceTcisod  sach  a  beneficent  influence.  On  this  hallowed  spot  were  educated  some 
o^  the  foremost  men  of  that  {[generation,  such  as  John  Blair,  Dr.  J.  0.  M.  Ramsey/ 
X«.  C  Haynes,  James  A.  Lyons,  d.  d.,  K.  G.  Taylor,  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance,  and  others. 
1^^  array  of  great  pulpit  oratort  is  remarkable.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
j>r«  David  Nelson,  CUideon  Biaekbnm,  and  James  QaUaher. 
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SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY. 

Rev.  John  W.  Doak,  D.  d.,  m.  d.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College  in  1818,  died  in  1820.    Rev.  John  V.  BoTeU 
was  then  elected,  and  served  eight  years.     Rev.  James  McLin  was 
president  from  1829  to  1838.    The  college  was  poor  and  its  life  was  a 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstances.     Financial  difficulties  had 
reached  a  crisis.    For  the  next  two  years  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  n.  d., 
of  Tusculum  Academy,  filled  the  office  of  president.    Joseph  I.  Foote, 
of  Knoxville,  consented  to  succeed  him  if  $10,009  were  raised  for  a  new 
building  and  for  other  purposes.    Subscriptions  to  that  amount  were 
secured,  and  Mr.  Foote  was  created  a  D,  D.  by  the  trustees  in  order 
*^  that  the  new  administration  might  open  with  the  greater  ^clat"    But 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address  and  be  indactfid 
into  office  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.    Rev.  Archibald 
Alexander  Doak  now  took  up  the  burden  of  the  presidency.    The  insti- 
tution was  still  floundering  in  the  quagmire  of  debt  and  poverty,  but 
such  were  the  qualities  of  the  new  president  that  the  attendwiceof 
students  was  greatly  increased.    Those  who  knew  him  are  lavish  in 
their  praise  of  this  grandson  of  old  Samuel  Doak.    Young  and  hand- 
some, learned  and  eloquent,  brilliant  and  magnetic — all  about  him  he 
knit  to  himself  by  the  ties  of  love  and  admiration.    Barring  eighteen 
montlis,  1850-'52,  when  Rev.  E.  Thompson  Baird  was  president  of  tbe 
college,  Doak  filled  the  position  continuously  from  1840  to  1866.  In 
the  latter  year  the  finances  of  the  institution  reached  a  very  low  ebb^ 
and  Doak  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty  resigned.    This  ended  for  a  long 
time  the  eflForts  to  keep  the  school  up  to  the  level  of  a  college.    It  was 
conducted  for  several  years  as  a  high  school  for  both  sexes.  The  Civil  war 
caused  the  suspension  of  the  school  for  two  years.    In  1868  it  was  it- 
organized  as  Washington  Female  College,  with  Rev.  William  B.  Rankin 
as  president.    The  school  prospered  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  it  lan- 
guished and  died.    In  1877  Rev.  J.  E.  Alexander,  having  been  elected 
president  by  the  trustees,  undertook  to  revive  the  institution.    He  vaa 
successful  and  gradually  built  up  the  school  into  a  coeducational  col- 
lege.   Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Willoughby  succeeded  him  in  1883,  and  has  con- 
tinued at  the  head  of  the  college  ever  since.    Though  not  under  direct 
ecclesiastical  control,  the  institution  is  a  school  of  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.    Washington  College  has  been  eclipsed  by 
colleges  of  higher  grade,  larger  scope,  and  more  ample  facilities,  bat 
she  is  the  hoary  mother  of  some  of  Tennessee's  illustrious  sons,  and  her 
services  to  the  State  in  the  days  when  institutions  of  learning  were  fe^ 
in  number  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

BIBUOGRAPHY. 

Brief  History  of  Synod  of  Tennessee  from  1817  to  1887,  J.  B.  Alex 
ander,D.  d.j  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  voL  in;  B^ 
port  of  Tennessee  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  1874-'76  j  PheUw's 
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History  of  Tennessee;  Annual  Reports,  Board  of  Education,  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  1850, 1,  6,  7;  Knoxville  Journal,  June  19, 1889,  contains 
address  by  Judge  O.  P.  Temple,  of  Washington  College,  May  16, 1889; 
Inaugural  Address  of  Joseph  I.  Foote  (killed  on  way  to  deliver  same 
and  assurae'presidency  of  the  college,  April  20, 1840);  Epitome  of  Lec- 
tures on  Human  Nature,  by  Samuel  Doak,  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  on 
Life;  by  John  W.  Doak,  1845. 

GREENEVILLE  AND  TUSCULUM  COLLEGE. 
GREENEVILLK   COIXE3E 

Greeneville  and  Blount  colleges  were  both  chartered  in  1794,  and  thus 
antedate  Washington  College  as  colleges,  though  not  as  literary  insti- 
tutions.   Hezekiah  Balch,  unlike  many  of  the  earlier  educators  and 
preachers  in  Tennessee,  was  not  of  Scotch-Irish,  but  of  English  extrac- 
tion, his  ancestor,  John  Balch,  having  come  from  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land.   Hezekiah  was  bom  in  Maryland  in  1741,  raised  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1762.     After  tea<;hing  for  some 
time  he  was  licensed  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  1768.  He  first  preached 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  not  till  1783  did 
he  cross  the  mountains  and  enter  a  more  needy  field.    He  located  at 
Greeneville,  Greene  County,  upper  East  Tennessee,  and  became  a      ' 
founder  and  organizer  of  churches.    In  1794  he  obtained  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature  a  chart.er  for  his  college.    But  the  college  had  yet  to 
be  built.    So  he  made  long  tours  in  the  South  and  West,  raising  money 
and  collecting  a  library.  •  In  1795  he  made  a  trip  to  New  England  and 
-  became  imbued  with  the  "  Hopkinsian  "  doctrines.    His  life  from  this 
time  on  was  troublous  and  stormy.    Open,  fearless,  rash,  and  impul- 
sive, he  soon  became  embroiled  in  religious  controversy.    His  own 
church  split  into  two  bodies,  and  he  was  cited  for  trial  before  ecclesias- 
tical tribunals  again  and  again.    Of  course  the  college  suffered,  if  only 
from  the  enforced  absence  of  its  president.    In  1801  Eev.  Charles  Coffin, 
a  New  England  Presbyterian  minister  sojourning  in  the  South  for  his 
health,  was  elected  vice-president  of  Greeneville  College,  and  henceforth 
was  associated  with  Balch  in  its  care  and  control.    The  institution 
owed  almost  as  much  to  him  as  to  its  founder.    He  was  very  success-  ' 
ful  in  raising  funds  for  the  college.    He  secured  by  personal  efforts  at 
different  times  over  J20,000.    The  first  three  or  four  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  were  spent  on  collecting  tours.    Both  Coffin 
aud   Balch  were  made  D.  D.'s  by  Williams  College  in  1808.     Dr. 
Balch  died  in  1810,  full  of  years  and  of  troubles,  and  Br.  Coffin  took  up 
his  mantle.    Dr.  Coffin  remained  at  the  head  of  the  college  until  1827, 
ivhen  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  East  Tennessee  College, 
tendered  him  by  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee. 

Greeneville  College  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  Dr.  Coffin. 

It  no  longer  ei^oyed  the  former  pobUc  favor  and  confidence;  its  efforts  to  obtain 
randa  i^ere  varions,  bnt  generally  unsnccessful,  and  instead  of  retaining  the  invest-  ^ 
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mentg  that  had  supported  the  instrnctors,  fint  the  dlvidenda  and  afkeruards  ft« 
principal  began  to  be  nsed  for  repairs  and  other  expenses,  nntil  no  proper  iacoUy 
could  be  employed  or  sustained  In  the  institution. 

In  1839  the  college  site  was  removed  from  3  miles  south  of  Greene- 
yille  to  Oreeneville  itself.  From  1847  to  1854  there  was  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  college  building  was  neglected  and  many  of  tiie  books 
and  pieces  of  apparatus  were  carried  off.  After  the  War^  in  the  year 
1868,  Greeneville  College  was  consolidated  with  Tusculum  College, 
Tusculum,  under  the  name  of  Greeneyille  and  Tuscnlum  College.  The 
grounds  and  building  of  Oreeneville  College,  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  the  Civil  war,  were  sold  for  $700  and  the  remnant  of  the 
library  was  taken  to  Tusculum. 

TU6CULUM  COLLXOK. 

We  have  seen  that  Samuel  Doak  lived  his  declining  jrears  at  Toscn- 
lum,  Greene  County,  teaching  a  private  school  which  he  had  there 
founded.  After  his  death  in  1829  the  doors  of  Tusculum  Academy 
were  closed.  In  1835  his  son,  Eev.  Samuel  W.  Doak,  D.  d.,  revived  the 
school.  At  the  reopening  there  were  4  pupils;  in  1840  there  were 87. 
After  this  the  number  was  smaller.  In  1842  a  board  of  trustees  tor 
Tusculum  Academy  was  incorporated  with  college  iwwcts.  In  1814 Tus- 
culum Academy  became  Tusculum  College  by  act  of  the  legislatnrft 
Samuel  W.  Doak  presided  over  the  college  until  his  death  in  1864.  Tke 
faculty  was  composed  usually  of  himself  and  of  one  or  two  colleagues. 
Educated  under  his  father  at  Washington  College,  he  had  been  for  sey- 
eral  years  of  his  father's  presidency  the  vice-president  of  that  institu- 
tion. His  life  was  a  long  and  uaeftil  one.  He  was  a  philanthropist 
<<  Long  before  the  uestion  of  emancipation  was  mooted  he  manumitted 
his  slaves  and  carried  them  to  a  free  State,  where  they  might  enjoy  aB 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship.^  He  gave  free  ^ 
tiou  to  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  when  they  were  too  jKwr  to  pay 
board  '*  he  welcomed  them  to.  his  family  table  without  money  and  ^th- 
out  price."  The  courso  of  study  in  Tusculum  College  had  two  pecri^ 
iarities:  : 

(1.)  A  Btndent  stadied  only  one  branch  at  a  time,  and  took  up  others  when  tb« 
first  was  finished.  (2.)  Tliere  were  no  regular  college  classes,  and  a  stadentgrad"* 
ated  at  any  time  when  he  could  stand  an  examination  on  the  course  of  studies. 

In  having  no  regular  college  classes  Dr.  Doak  was  but  following  apian 
pursued  by  his  venerable  father  in  Washington  College.  The  Civil  war 
left  Tusculum  College  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  trustees  found 
that  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of  its  activities  was*  no  small  task. 
Rev.  William  S.  Doak  was  elected  president  in  the  place  of  his  deceased 
father,  Samuel  W.  Doak.  Negotiations  with  the  Old  School  Hoteton 
Presbytery  and  with  Washington  College  resulted  in  Washington 
and  Tusculum  Colleges  being  brought  under  the  care  and  oontrd  of 
the  presbytery.    By  decision  of  the  presbytery  Washington  OoB«!P 
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was  coaverted  into  a  female  iaetitutiony  whilA  Tusculoia  College  was 
continued  a  male  institation.  ^^This  temporary  eoclesiastical  control 
ceaaed  with  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  the  new  schools  in  1869.''  In 
18GS  occurred  the  consolidation  of  Greeneville  and  Tnsculum  Colleges 
and  tiie  location  of  the  resultant  institution  in  the  plant  of  Tusculom 
College, 

OHEVNBVILLK  AND  TUSCULUM  COLLEGE. 

The  presidency  of  Greeneville  and  Tuscnlum  College  was  given  to 
President  Doak,  of  Tusculum  College.    During  the  years  1872-'79  the 
entire  management  of  the  institution,  with  the  exception  of  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  as  by  charter  must  be  performed  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  P.  S,  Feemster,  S.  S.  Doak,  M.  S.  Doak,  and  others.    In  1882  Presi- 
dent Doak  died,  and  in  1883  Rev.  Jere  Moore,  d.  d.,  was  elected  in  his 
stead.    In  1884  Mrs.  Nettie  F.  McCormick  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
jr.,  offered  to  give  $7,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  the  college  on  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  raise 
^1  additional  $4,000;  that  when  the  faculty  numbered  three  or  more 
at  least  two  professors  besides  the  president  should  be  Presbyterians; 
and  that  the  president  and  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  board  of  trustees 
should  always  be  Presbyterians.    If  any  of  these  conditions  were  vio- 
lated the  $7,000  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  aid  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.    The  board  of 
trustees  accepted  the  offer,  and  instead  of  building  an  $11,000  struc- 
ture they  built  a  $13,000  one.    Of  this  sum  the  McCormicks  gave 
$8^100  and  in  their  honor  the  building  was  called  McCormick  Hall. 
The  present  faculty  of  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College  consists  of 
the  president,  the  vice-president,  of  three  other  professors,  and  of  an 
instructress  in  music.    The  enndlment  of  students  for  1890-'91  was 
260,  of  whom  only  37  were  in  the  four  college  classes.  '  The  remaining 
213  were  in  the  primary,  preparatory,  and  music  departments. 
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MABYVILLE   COLLEGE. 
SOUrnERX  and  western  TiqCOLOOlOAL  SEMINARY. 

Isaac  Anderson,  the  founder  of  Maryville  College,  was  bom  in  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.,  in  1780,  his  father  being  a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant. 
At  21  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Knox  County,  Tenn. 
His  theological  education,  begun  in  Virginia,  was  completed  under 
Scunuel  Oarrick  and  Gideon  Blackburn,  noted  Presbyterian  ministers       ^ 
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of  those  early  times.    Young  Anderson  entered  the  ministry  in  1802. 
Haying  already  taught  in  Virginia  and  having  a  taste  for  the  teacher's 
vocation,  he  opened  a  school  called  Union  Academy  within  the  bounds 
of  his  congregation  in  Knox  County.    He  made  many  preaching  tours 
in  that  new  country,  and  became  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  of 
more  preachers.    He  applied  to  the  Home  Missionaiy  Society,  but  it 
could  not  supply  the  need.    Being  a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia  in  1819,  he  visited  Prince- 
ton and  urged  the  young  preachers  studying  there  to  enter  the  new 
field  in  Tennessee,  but  to  no  avaiL    He  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  need  could  be  met  only  by  educating  young  men  on  the  spot 
and  that  he  would  have  to  undertake  the  task  himself.    In  1812  he  had 
become  pastor  of  New  Providence  Church,  in  Maryville,  16  miles  south 
of  Knoxville.    Here  he  began  to  teach  theology  to  a  class  of  5  young 
men.    "  Whether  he  began  his  work  of  instruction  before  submitting 
his  plans  to  synod  is  not  certainly  known.^    The  Synod  of  Tennessee 
met  in  October  of  1819;  adopted  the  infant  school;  christened  it  the 
Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary;  appointed  a  board  of 
trustees,  two-thirds  ministers  and  one- third  laymen;  elected  Rev.  Isaac 
Anderson  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  and  invited  the 
synods  of  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  to  cooperate  in  the  en- 
terprise.   This  was  the  second  theological  seminary  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America.    "  Students  from  all  quarters  came, 
even  from  New  England."    But  for  the  patience  and  the  fortitude  of 
its  founder  the  seminary  must  soon  have  died.    All  or  most  of  the 
work  of  instruction  devolved  upon  him  until  1820,  when  Robert  Hardin 
was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government 
and  Williahi  Eagleton  professor  of  sacred  literature.    For  years  he 
served  without  salary.    Nay,  he  remitted  their  tuition  to  most  theo- 
logical students  and  even  boarded  many  of  them  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1826  a  farm  was  purchased  and  by  working  on  this  the  cost  of  living 
to- poor  students  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.    Not  only  did  the  synod 
render  little  financial  assistance,  but  it  did  not  give  the  seminary  even 
the  benefit  of  its  united  moral  support.    Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  K)cation  for  the  school  was  the  chief  cause  of  disagreement.     Not 
until  1824,  after  the  rival  claims  of  East  and  West  Tennessee  had  pro- 
duced considerable  strife,  was  the  institution  permanently  located  at 
Maryville.    Yet  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.    Down  to  the  Civil  war  proj- 
ects for  the  removal  of  the  seminary  were  broached  from  time  to  time. 
This  half-hearied  support  of  the  synod  was  perhaps  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  the  success  of  the  school. 

The  application  for  a  charter  was  the  occasion  of  much  blind  and 
senseless  hostility  to  the  seminary.  For  many  years  the  legislature 
refused  it  a  charter,  influenced  by  the  belief  which  had  become  Gorrent 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  seeking  to  bring  about  a  union  of  ohondi 
and  States  that  the  object  of  the  seminary  was  to  send  out 
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ries  who  should  insidiously  involve  the  State  in  the  coils  of  Calvinism, 
crushing  out  civil  and  religious  liberty.  <<  For  a  time  no  Presbyterian 
could  get  an  office,  not  even  that  of  constable,  just  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favor  of  having  Presbyterianism  made  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.^  At  last,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  in  1842, 
it  provided  that  the  trustees  should  be  elected  by  the  county  court. 
This  vexatious  provision  was  removed  in  1840,  and  the  election  of  trus- 
tees was  committed  to  the  synod.  For  some  years  the  school  had  been 
becoming  less  and  less  of  a  theological  seminary  and  more  and  more  of 
a  college.    The  charter  name  of  the  institution, 

MARYVILLK   COLLEGE, 

bore  evidence  to  the  change.  The  professors  at  the  date  of  the  charter 
were  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  theology;  Rev. Fielding  Pope,  mathematics, 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Craig,  languages. 

In  1857  Dr.  Anderson,  now  grown  infirm  with  age,  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  the  Rev.  John  J.  Robinson  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. The  year  before  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Lamar  had  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature.  He  was  to  play  a  chief  part  in  the  future 
history  of  the  school.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Anderson's  death  Maryville 
College  was  at  a  low  ebb.  A  new  building  had  been  begun,  but  not 
finished,  and  the  $7,000  spent  on  it  seemed  lost.  Rumors  were  rife 
that  the  college  funds  had  been  mismanaged,  and  a  new  project  to 
change  the  location  of  the  school  was  born. 

In  1857  occurred  the  split  in  the  New  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  which  nineteen  southern  presbyteries  withdrew  and  formed  the   * 
United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.    In 

1857  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  also  severed  its  old  connections,  and  in 

1858  it  entered  into  a  kind  of  anomalous  union  with  the  United  Synod. 
In  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  to  the  churches  under  its  care  it  declared 
that  in  taking  this  step  it  did  not  commit  itself  to  any  opinion  on  the 
slavery  question,  but  simply  took  the  ground  that  "the  discussion  and 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  except  as  regards  the  moral  and 
religious  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,^  should  • 
**be  excluded  '^from  their  "ecclesiastical  meetings;  that,  slaveholding 
not  being  in  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  discussion 
and  management  of  slavery  as  a  political  institution  should  be  left  to 
the  State."  B  ut  what  became  of  Maryville  College  t  It  was  transferred 
to  the  United  Synod  on  the  condition  that  it  should  revert  to  the  Synod 
of  Tennessee  whenever  the  United  Synod  should  cease  to  exist,  a  pro- 
vision which  determined  the  subsequent  character  and  history  of  the 
institution. 

In  1861  the  college  was  closed.  Forty-two  years  of  its  existence  had 
passed — ^years  of  constant  struggle  against  adverse  fortune.  Ko  pro- 
fessor had  ever  received  as  much  as  $600  a  year,  while  the  average 
salary  had  been  about  $300.    The  endowment  was  only  $16,000.    It 
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belonged  to  the  cliairs  of  theology  and  of  sacred  literature.  The  col- 
lege owned  the  large,  unfinished  building  already  spoken  of  and  two 
other  buildings  besides,  and  had  collected  a  library  of  6,000  volumes. 
The  attendance  had  been  fairly  good  for  those  days,  ranging  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  from  50  to  100.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
college  had  been  its  religious  character.  Said  Dr.  Anderson:  ^'  If  any 
one  passion  has  governed  me  more  than  another  it  is  to  have  qualified, 
devoted  Presbyterian  ministers  greatly  multiplied."  The  school  had 
sent  150  young  men  into  the  ministry,  and  it  had  been  the  constant 
subject  of  synodical  discussions  and  synodicid  planning;  church  and 
school  were  in  closest  relationship. 

In  1864  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Dbiited 
States  lost  its  separate  existence  and  was  merged  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Confederate  States.  MaryviUe 
College  now  reverted  to  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  though  not  without  f 
lawsuit.  In  1865  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  held  its  first  meeting  in  three 
years.  Before  the  war  the  synod  contained,  some  proslavery  elements. 
These  were  all  absent  now.  The  synod  expressed  its  disapproval  d 
the  action  of  the  United  Synod  and  declared  its  adherence  to  the  north- 
ern church.  MaryviUe  College  boasts  of  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
Union  and  of  its  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery.  Dr.  Anderson 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  in  1832  ^^  that  the  man  who  silently  thought 
of  dissolving  the  Union  ought  to  be  hung  and,  if  he  spoke  it,  deserved 
some  severer  fate.^  This  spirit,  though  of  course  not  in  so  objectioE- 
able  a  form,  still  lingers  in  the  hiUls  of  MaryviUe  College.  In  186S 
the  Synod  of  Tennessee  passed  a  resolution  ^<  that  no  person  having  the 
requisite  moral  and  literary  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  privi- 
leges of  MaryviUe  College  shall  be  excluded  by  reason  of  race  or  color." 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  old  college  in  the  South  having  coeducatioi 
of  the  races.  Without  it  the  assistance  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau, 
amountiug  in  all  to  $16,000,  would  never  have  been  extended. 

During  the  war  MaryviUe  College  was  closed,  her  buUdings  were 
used  as  barracks  and  left  in  ruins  by  the  contending  armies,  and  her 
library  was  almost  destroyed.  In  1864  what  remained  of  the  library 
and  tiie  real  estate  was  sold  for  debt  by  order  of  court.  Of  the  en- 
dowment of  $16,000,  two-thirds  were  lost.  Yet,  little  as  it  looked  like 
it,  MarjTville  College  was  ere  long  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity than  she  had  ever  known  betbre.  Prof.  Lamar  was  sent  North 
to  solicit  funds,  but  he  did  not  raise  enough  money  to  pay  his  oxx>en86&. 
The  prospect  seemed  gloomy  enough.  Kevertheless,  Mr.  Lamar,  as 
sole  professor,  opened  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1866  with  13  students. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  and  Eev.  Alexand^ 
Bartlett  was  elected  professor  of  Latin.  In  1868  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett, 
D.  i>.,  was  elected  president.  Now  began  the  era  of  prosperitgr.  Dr. 
Bartlett  and  Prof.  Lamar  raised  $60,000,  mostly  at  the  North,  with 
which  65  acres  of  land  were  bought  and  four  buUdings  ¥rere  ttootod, 
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yiZy  a  ]>rofe8Sor'8  hoose,  two  large  three-story  dormitories  capable  of 
accommodating  130  students,  and  a  large  three-story  brick  for  college 
purposes.  For  fifteen  years  two  friends  of  the  college  contributed  an- 
nually from  $2,000  to  $3,000  toward  meeting  its  current  expenses.  In 
18S0  Profl  Lamar  was  appointed  agent  to  raise  an  endowment.  By 
1883  $100,000  were  secured,  mainly  by  his  eflforts.  This  fund,  too,  came 
mostly  from  the  Korth.  "  The  college  is  a  beneficiary  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  in  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  of  New  York, 
and  is  to  receive  $50,000  additional  by  the  distribution  made  of  other 
funds  by  the  residuary  legatees."  These  munificent  gifts,  added  to 
other  small  foundations,  raise  Mary  ville  College  to  an  enviable  place 
among  the  smaller  Tennessee  colleges,  most  of  which  have  little  or  no 
endowment. 

Prof.  Lamar  died  in  1887.  Lamar  Memorial  Library  Hall  was  built 
in  his  memory.  During  the  past  year  another  building,  a  residence  for 
the  president,  has  been  erected.  The  college  grounds,  250  acres  in 
extent,  are  elevated  and  undulating  and  command  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the  north  and  of  the  Smoky  Mountains 
on  the  south.  The  attendance  during  1890-'91  was  325,  of  whom  116 
■were  college  students  proper  and  219  preparatory  students.  Since  the 
war  the  existence  of  other  schools  of  theology  has  obviated  the  necessity 
of  a  theological  department  at  Maryville.  More  than  50  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  this  period  have  entered  the  ministry.  Eighteen  alumni  and 
undergraduates  have  been  or  are  foreign  missionaries.  The  president 
of  the  college  is  Rev.  Samuel  Boardman,  D.  i>.  His  colleagues  are  4 
professors  and  12  instructors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Brief  History  of  the  Synod  of  Tennessee  from  1817  to  1887,  J.  B. 
Alexander,  d.  i>.;  History  of  Maryville  College,  address  before  alumni. 
May  25, 1876,  by  Prof.  O.  S.  W.  Crawford;  Report  of  Tennessee  Public 
Schools,  1875. 

JACKSON  COLLEGE. 

Jackson  College  was  a  Presbyterian  school  that  took  its  rise  in  a 
manual  labor  institute  in  Maury  County  some  10  miles  from  Columbia. 
About  the  year  1832  the  institute  was  erected  by  act  of  the  legislature 
into  Jackson  College.  In  1837  the  college  was  removed  to  Columbia. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Federal  Army  during  the  war.  A  report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  in  the  year  1833  tells  us  that  the  manual-labor  feature 
of  the  institute  was  retained  by  the  college.  Every  student  was  requued 
to  work  two  hours  a  day.  As  the  college  was  not  able  to  build  shops  ^ 
and  buy  tools  for  mechanical  labor,  the  students  had  the  past  year 
engaged  mostly  in  farming.  They  had,  with  little  help,  cultivated 
between  50  and  60  acres  of  corn  and  2  acres  of  potatoes  and  had  cleared 
18  acres  of  new  land.    The  writer  of  the  report  assures  us  that  manual 
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labor  is  beneficial  to  the  health  of  students  and  as  evidence  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  their  studies  says  that  those  students  who  had  been 
consulted  concurred  in  saying  that  instead  of  retarding  manual  labor 
had  accelerated  their  progress  in  study.  Nevertheless,  \he  manual-labor 
feature  was  abolished  when  the  college  was  removed  to  Columbia. 

blBUOGRAPHICAL  NOTE. 

See  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  27. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

Franklin  College,  6  miles  east  of  Kashville,  was  founded  in  1845  by 
Rev.  Tolbert  Fanning,  a  prominent  man  among  the  Discii)le8,  or  Chris- 
tians. It  was  opened  as  a  manual-labor  school.  Mr.  Fanning  aimed  to 
bring  education  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The  college  was  closed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  The  building  was  burned  in  1866  and 
never  rebuilt.  The  property  is  now  devoted  to  the  Fanning  Orphan 
School. 

BIBUOGRAPHICAL  KOTK. 

See  Gospel  Advocate,  Nashville,  September  16, 1891. 

HIWASSEE   COLLEGE. 

Hiwassee  College  is  irr  Monroe  County,  7  miles  from  SweetwatCT  »d 
2  miles  from  Madison ville.  The  former  is  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  Kailroad;  the  latter  is  on  the  Knoxville  Southern 
Eailroad.  The  design  of  the  founders  of  Hiwassee  College  was  **to 
afford  in  a  rural  locality  to  boys  of  limited  means  the  opportunity 
of  securing  thorough  mental  culture  at  moderate  expense."  The  col- 
lege sprang  from  a  school  at  Bat  Creek  camp  ground,  taught  first 
by  Dr.  M.  Gibson,  a  professor  in  Tusculum  College,  and  then  by 
Robert  E.  DoaK,  A.  M.  In  order  that  the  school  might  have  room  t» 
expand  into  something  more  pretentious,  four  local  preachers,  John 
Key,  Lewis  Carter,  John  F.  Gilbreath  and  Joseph  Forshee  procured 
what  aid  they  could  and  put  up  a  plain  brick  building  for  college  pur- 
poses. This  was  in  1840.  January  23, 1850,  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Hiwassee  College.  Some  years  later  the  school  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Holston  Aunual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  south.  The  first  graduate  was  D.  M.  Key,  formerly  Post- 
master-General under  President  Hayes  and  now  United  States  district 
court  judge.  Other  prominent  men  were  educated  here.  One  hundred 
and  two  preachers  have  studied  at  Hiwassee.  The  college  owns  six 
buildings  and  95  acres  of  campus.  It  does  preparatory  as  well  as  col- 
legiate work  and  teaches  telegraphy,  typewriting,  and  stenography. 
Its  attendance  is  usually  not  far  from  100.  J.  H.  Brunner,  A.  M.,  D.D., 
is  president.    His  colleagues  in  the  faculty  are  four  in  number. 
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BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

"  Bethel  College  is  the  property  of  the  Cumberland  Ppesbyterian 
church,  held  and  controlled  by  the  West  Tennessee  synod  for  educa- 
tional purposes."  It  was  founded  by  the  West  Tennessee  synod  in  1850 
and  located  at  McLemoresviUe.  Its  establishment  was  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  church  already  had  a  college  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  but 
the  opposers  were  outvoted.  Many  students  came  to  Bethel  College 
in  ante  bellum  days.  Nearly  everything  was  lost  in  the  Civil  war. 
Little  or  nothing  was  done  towards  reopening  the  school  until  1871  and 
1872.  West  Tennessee  synod  then  cooperated  with  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  resuscitating  the  college  and  removing  its  sit«  to  McKenzie, 
Carroll  County,  at  the  junction  of  two  imi)ortant  railroads,  for  the  rail- 
roads had  passed  McLemoresviUe  by,  leaving  Bethel  College  off  the 
highways  of  the  world's  life  and  thought. 

Bethel  College  differs  little  from  other  small  colleges  in  the  State. 
It  matters  not  whether  an  applicant  for  admission  is  desirous  of  learn- 
ing to  read  Euripidesor  McGuflfey's  First  Reader,  he  is  received  in  either 
case.  The  enrollment  in  1890-'91  was  275.  How  many  of  these  were 
primary  and  preparatory  students  the  catalogue  does  not  state.  The 
Bchool  has  no  endowment.  It  once  had  a  small  endowment,  but  it  was 
lost  in  the  war.  Coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  prevailed  since  the  col- 
lege was  removed  to  McKenzie.  There  are  a  ministers'  department,  a 
teachers'  department,  and  a  commercial  department.  Music  and  art 
are  taught.  The  college  is  to  be  commended  for  not  making  the  mas- 
ter's degree  as  cheax>  a  thing  as  some  colleges  make  it.  At  Bethel  the 
degree  is  conferred,  not  because  one  has  lived  three  years  after  taking 
his  bachelor's  degree  and  is  willing  to  pay  $5  for  a  diploma,  but  because 
he  has  completed  a  prescribed  course  of  post-graduate  study.  The 
presidents  of  Bethel  College  have  been  Bev.  J.  N.  Roach,  a.  b.  ,•  Rev.  C. 
J.  Bradley;  Rev.  Azel  Freeman, d.d.;  Rev.  Felix  Johnson,  d.  d.;  Rev. 
B.  W.  McDonnold,  D.  d.  ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Howard,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Hen- 
drix,  D.  D.;  W.  B.  Sherrill,  A.  M.5  J.  L.Dickens,  A. M.;  and  W.  B.  Sher- 
rill  again,  who  is  the  present  incumbent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  KOTBS. 

See  McDonnald's  History  of  Cumberland  Presbyterianism. 

CABSON  AND  NEWHAN  COLLEGE. 

In  1851  the  Baptist  Educational  Society  of  East  Tennessee  founded 
at  Mossy  Creek  the  Mossy  Creek  Missionary  Baptist  Seminary,  with 
the  si)ecial  object  of  educating  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Having  compassed  the  end  for  which  it  was  formed, 
the  society  merged  its  lowers  in  those  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
seminary,  and  ceased  to  have  an  existence  of  its  own.  In  1855  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  Mossy  Creek  College,    During  the 
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Civil  war  the  large  brick  buildings  of  tiie  cidlege,  three  ia  number,  were 
dismantled  and  the  institution  almost  rained.  For  this  loss  no  indem- 
nity was  ever  received  from  the  Federal  Gov^nment.  la  1880  HoBsy 
Creek  College  became  Carson  CoOege,  in  hotkor  of  the  mmxkory  of  Jaixies 
Harvey  Carson,  who  had  left  his  fortune  of  some  $15,000  to  asmst  yomig 
men  studying  for  the  ministary.  In  1889  the  school  underwent  a  trans- 
formation more  radical  tiian  a  change  of  name;  it  became  coeduca- 
tional by  union  with  Newman  Female  College,  a  school  for  girls,  whiA 
had  been  running  since  1885  in  the  old  buildings  of  Carson  College^ 
The  united  schools  were  called  Carson  uid  Kewman  College.  This 
experiment  in  coeducation  is  pronounced  a  success.  The  annual  eDroD- 
ment  of  students  exceeds  300,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  A  new  college  building  is  now  being  put  up. 
Although  Carson  and  Newman  College  has  no  organic  conneclaon  witii 
the  church,  its  board  of  trust  being  independent  and  self-perpetoat- 
ing,  it  is  regarded  as  the  Baptist  college  of  East  Tennessee.  Rev.  "W. 
A.  Montgomery,  B.  B.,  ll.  b.,  president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
metaphysics  and  theology  since  1888,  is  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
the  denomination;  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  rugged  character, 
of  logical  and  forceful  mind. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  EDUCATIONJlL  nCffTITUTION. 

Just  after  the  the  war,  when  philanthropic  people  at  the  North  wet© 
expending  much  wealth  and  energy  upon  the  evangelization  and  edu- 
cation  of  the  freedmen,  Mr.  C.  K.  Bobert,  of  New  York  and  others  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  at  some  central,  easily  accessible  point 
in  the  South  a  school  for  the  education  of  white  youth  of  both  sexes. 
A  spot  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  summit  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  near  the  Oeorgia  State  line,  5  miles  from  Chattanooga,  was 
selected,  and  over  200  acres  of  land  with  some  Government  buildings 
standing  thereon  were  purchased.  Forty  thousand  dollars  completed 
the  buildings  and  equipped  them  for  schoQl  purposes.  The  compre- 
hensive name  of  Lookout  Mountain  Educational  Institution  was  an  elas- 
tic designation,  intended  to  fit  the  school  in  whatever  direction  it  might 
expand.  The  college  classes  were  very  small,  and  the  institution  was 
rather  an  academy  and  a  normal  school  than  a  college.  Kine  hundred 
and  fifty-three  students  were  enrolled  from  the  opening  of  the  school  in 
May,  1866,  till  the  closing  in  June,  1872.  Several  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  in  helping  needy  students,  the  money  coming  from  dona. 
tions  of  the  founders  and  others,  from  the  Peabody  ^^[ipropriatkHis  for 
the  normal  department,  and  from  various  benevol^it  and  eduoationtti 
society  ftmds.  But  the  institution  had  serious  odds  to  fight  agaiBst^ 
among  them  protracted  and  vexatious  litigati^m.  These  diseonraso* 
meiits  led  Mr.  Eobert  to  close  the  school,  sell  the  property,  sad  traa8> 
mit  the  proceeds  to  the  trustees  of  Robert  College,  Coast 
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The  president  of  the  school^  Eev.  0.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  A.  m.,  became  the 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mase. 

XJ.  a  GBAUT  UNIVKMrPY. 
KA8T  TflNNSfiftSK  WK8IJCTAK  COLLEGB  AKD  XA8T  TRXNK8SKB  WKSLBYAN  UiaYBRSITY. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  Holston  Annual  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  in  tlie  autumn  of  18G5,  the  need  of  a  college  for 
the  white  membership  of  the  church  in  the  central  South  was  discussed. 
The  recognition  of  this  need  and  a  desire  to  supply  it  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  Bast  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College,  at  Athens,  Tenn^  under  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  oi  March  ^,  1866.    Percival 
0«  Wilson,  M.  A.,  was  chosen  president.    The  following  year,  1867,  by 
amendment  of  its  charter.  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  College  became 
Bast  Tennessee  Wesleyan  Unirersity.    Among  its  trustees  were  Gk>v- 
emor  William  G.  Brownlow,  Dr.  John  P.  Spence,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pearne, 
and  Maj.  James  H.  H(»msby.    On  June  4, 1867,  the  board  of  trustees 
purchased,  ^^for  ihe  use  and  behoof  of  the  Holston  Annual  Coufer^iee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  the  property  form^ly  occu^Hed  by 
the  Ath^s  Female  College,  an  institution  once  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  now  gone  into  financial 
insolvency.    This  property,  comprising  a  three-story  brick  building 
and  12  acres  of  ground,  became  the  seat  of  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
UniT^rttty.    The  first  president  of  the  school  under  the  amended  char- 
ter was  Bev.  li^elson  E.  Cobleigh,  n.  t>^  who  had  been  for  several  years 
editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,    Dr.  Cobleigh  continued  in  the  presi- 
dency until  1872,  when  he  retired  and  assumed  charge  of  the  Metho- 
dist Advocate,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.    His  successor,  Bev.  James  A.  Dean  of 
Conncctieut,  resigned  in  1875  because  of  the  financial  diifficulties  in 
whi<^  the  college  was  becoming  involved.    Bev.  John  J.  Manker,  d.  d., 
jffesiding  elder  of  the  Knoxville  district,  was  then  elected  president, 
bat  declined  to  accept  the  office  except  xipon  the  fulfillment  of  c^tain 
eonditi<m8.    During  the  few  months  pending  the  final  issue  Dr.  Manker 
performed  some  of  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  but  refused  to  consider 
himself  president.    The  conditions  stipulated  by  him  were  not  ful- 
filled, and  his  connection  with  the  university  came  to  an  end. 

Rev.  John  F.  Spence,  n.  n.,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Knoxville 
Female  Ccdlege  from  1865  to  1868  was  now  called  to  the  presidency, 
and  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University  entered  upon  a  long  era  of 
prosperity.  Being  a  man  of  energy  and  financial  ability,  Dr.  Spence 
imparted  new  life  to  the  institution.  He  relieved  it  of  debt,  erected 
new  buildings,  and  largely  increased  the  patronage.  The  school  re- 
ceived liberal  support  from  the  Southern  Aid  Society  and  from  many 
private  persons,  espedally  from  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ckturch. 
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GRANT  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1886  the  name  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University  was  changed 
to  Grant  Memorial  University.  Oen.  Grant  had  always  supported  the 
school  and  heartily  sympathized  with  its  aims.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
friends  of  the  school  thought  no  fitter  monument  could  be  erected  to 
his  memory  than  that  school  itself 

CHATTANOOGA  UNIVERSITY. 

Like  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Chattanooga  University 
was  an  institution  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  aim  of  the 
church  being  to  make  it  her  only  university  for  her  white  conferences  in 
the  central  South.  It  was  established  by  the  joint  action  of  six  con- 
ferences and  of  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  contributed  liberally  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  grounds.  The  charter  bears  date  June  24, 1886.  It  pro- 
vided for  two  classes  of  trustees — the  one  to  be  elected  by  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  the  other  by  the  six  conferences  referred  to  above. 
The  property  of  the  university  being  owned  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society,  to  the  society  was  secured  the  right  of  reversion.  The  prop- 
erty is  very  valuable,  comprising  a  four- story  brick  building  and  12 
acres  of  ground,  situated  in  what  will  in  time  be  the  center  of  the  city, 
and  so  elevated  as  to  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Tennessee 
Eiver  and  of  the  mountains  and  hills  around  Chattanooga,  including 
historic  Lookout  and  Mission  Bidge. 

Here  Chattanooga  University  opened  its  doors  in  September,  1886. 
Its  history  is  marked  by  only  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  race  question  largely  accounts  for  this.  The  charter  intrusted 
to  the  board  of  trustees  the  power  of  adopting  rules  governing  the  ad- 
mission of  students.  But  the  school  owed  its  foundation  to  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society,  and  it  was  feared  that  negroes  would  claim  admit- 
tance. Although  these  apprehensions,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
little  warrant,  yet  the  school  was  injured  by  them.  In  1888  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  was  changed  into  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society,  and  the  educational  work  of  the  church  among  both 
whites  and  blacks  was  placed  under  its  direction,  thereby  putting  be- 
yond cavil  the  right  of  the  society  to  expend  money  for  the  exdusive 
benefit  of  whites  and  relieving  Chattanooga  University*of  a  terrible 
incubus. 

The  university  included  five  departments:  The  college  of  liberal  arts, 
the  academic  or  preparatory  department,  the  school  of  theology,  tiie 
music  department,  and  the  art  department.  In  1889,the  year  in  which 
the  separate  existence  of  the  college  came  to  an  end,  the  attendaooe 
was  161.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  B.  D.,  was  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity from  its  organization.  He  was  assisted  in  the  work  of  instractioa 
by  a  faculty  of  eight  professors  and  instructors. 
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V.   B,   GRANT  UNIVKRSITY. 

In  1889  Chattanooga  University  and  Grant  Memorial  University, 
institutions  of  the  same  church  and  occupjdng  much  the  same  field, 
were  consolidated  under  one  charter  and  one  board  of  trustees.  The 
name,  U.  S.  Grant  University,  given  to  the  consolidated  schools  serves 
still  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  great  soldier  in  whose  honor  Grant 
Memorial  University  was  named.  Dr.  John  F.  Spence,  president  of 
Grant  Memorial  University,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  new  university 
with  the  title  of  chancellor.  The  two  schools  could  never  have  heartily 
cooperated  with  each  other,  nor  could  their  union  have  been  a  real  one, 
had  not  all  grounds  of  rivalry  been  removed.  Because  of  this  and 
other  obvious  reasons  some  departments  of  the  university  were  located 
exclusively  at  Athens,  while  others  were  located  exclusively  at  Chatta- 
noog'a.  The  theological  and  technological  departments  are  at  Athens; 
the  collegiate,  medical,  and  law  departments  are  at  Chattanooga.  Pre-  • 
paratory  and  music  departments,  however,  are  found  at  both  places. 
Such,  students  as  were  pursuing  the  collegiate  course  at  Athens  when 
the  schools  were  united  are  permitted  to  complete  the  course  and  grad- 
uate there.  Connected  with  the  university  are  seventeen  scholastic 
gymnasia,  or  affiliated  academies,  having  the  same  course  of  study  as 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  university.  These  academies  are 
situated  in  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
and  are  intended,  of  course,  as  feeders  to  the  university.  The  medical 
department  has  been  running  since  the  autumn  of  1889;  the  law  school 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1891.  The  technological  department, 
created  in  response  to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  manual  train- 
ing, and  under  the  superintendency  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Sedgwick,  of  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  College,  is  designed  to  teach  the  general  principles  that 
underlie  all  trades.  The  three  years'  course  includes,  besides  drawing 
and  practical  work  in  the  shops,  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  phys- 
ics, mechanics,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  English. 
The  course  aflfords  an  excellent  basis  for  courses  in  engineering — civil, 
mining,  mechanical.  Some  future  day  may  see  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  engineering.  For  the  year  1890-^91  the  total  enrollment 
at  Athens  and  Chattanooga  was  632.  A  large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents are  females. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1890-'91  Bishop  I.  W.  Joyce  was  elected 
chancellor,  vice  Dr.  John  F.  Spence,  Dr.  Spence  becoming  financial 
agent  of  the  university  under  the  title  of  president  of  the  university. 
In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Joyce  he  will  serve  as  chancellor. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  U.  S.  Grant  University  is  a  self-perpetuating 
body,  but  charter  stipulations  as  to  the  faith  of  its  members,  as  to  the 
mode  of  tenure  of  university  property,  and  as  to  the  policy  and  teach- 
ing of  the  university  will  operate  efifectually  to  keep  the  institution 
under  the  wing  of  the  church.    The  property  of  the  university  both 
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at  Athens  and  at  Cbattauooga,  valued  at  $300,000,  is  owned  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  the  transfer  of  the 
piroperty  at  Athens  having  been  effected  the  past  yew*j  Imt  therda- 
tions  of  the  university  and  the  soctety  are  of  mutual  underatsffidiBg 
and  not  of  charter  stipuhition,  as  was  the  case  with  Chattenooga 
TTnirersity.  | 

U.  S.  Grant  University  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  and  has  itolMrd 
of  trnstees  and  elects  its  Aienlt  j  snhj^ect  to  the  appreyal  of  tbis  society.  1%ifl  iilk* 
oadArstaiWtog^  so  long  sa  ibm^  society  eootrlbtiteo  largoty  to  th/s  ssi^MCioC  tkb' 
s^ilnlliMi, 

lamjoaRAFXT. 

Manuscript  histories  of  U.  S.  Grant  University,  by  Dr.  John  F. 
Spence  and  Bishop  I.  W.  Joyce  j  charter  of  Grant  Memorial  TTniver 
sity  (U.  S.  Grant  University),  March  26, 1889;  printed  matter  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  on  their  edacatiooal 
work,.  1891. 

King  College  is  under  the  control  of  Holston  Presbytery  of  tlw 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  the  only  college  of  thatbrancli 
of  the  denominatioa  between  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  Virginia,  and 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University  at  Clarksville,  Tenn^sec,  a 
distance  of  700  miles.  It  originated  in  the  fait  of  186^  with  a  gift  of  ffle 
Eev.  James  King,  consisting  of  25  acres  of  land  and  3  dwelGng  houscfl 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  BristoL  With  this  gift  aa  a  basis  rte 
Presbytery  of  Holston  founded  the  Bristol  high  sfthool  under  Bev.  J. 
D.  Tadloek,  D.  ix,  as  principaL  In  1869  the  school  was  chartered  as 
King  College.  Dr.  Tadlock  continued  at  its  head  until  1884,  when  ko 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  Albert  Wallace,  D,  p.,  the  present  preddent 
The  college  has  a  small  endowment  fund,  but  it  is  stilt  cramped  in  its 
work  and  influence  for  want  of  means.  Like  many  other  schools  in  tbe 
State,  it  has  attempted  the  work  of  a  college  without  adequate fecilities. 
It  has  grammar  schooland  preparatory  departments  and  much  of  its  in- 
struction is  elementary.  The  attendance  has  been  somewhat  less  tlian 
100 ;  for  1890-^1  it  was  97.  A  prime  object  of  the  institation  is  the  edfl 
cation  of  ministers  5  during  its  short  history  it  has  given.45  young  v^ 
to  the  ministry.  The  insufficiency  of  the  buildings  and  the  proximi^ 
of  the  present  location  to  the  center  of  the  towu— the  town  having  io 
time  grown  around  it — ^havo  led  the  curatorato  accept  gifts  of  land  an^ 
money  coupled  with  the  condition  of  a  change  of  location  to  a  beauti- 
ful eminence  south  of  the  town.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  boildiflf^ 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  by  September,  1892. 

CHBfSTIAN  BBOTKSBS^  OOUJBOB. 

As  iawell  known  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  ace  asocietf 
of  religious  teachers  in  the  Catholic  church  who  devote  their  lives  to 
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the  cause  of  educatiou.  As  far  back  as  1864  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  establish,  one  of  their  schools  at  Memphis^  but  they  were 
not  able  to  do  so  until  October,  1871,  when  the  great  Chicago  fire 
destroyed  several  of  their  institutions  and  released  many  of  their 
teachers.  The  citizeDS  of  Memphis  subscribed  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  installment  of  #5,000  paid  on  the  college  property.  Financial 
difficulties  and  epidemics  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  school 
in  its  earlier  years.  But  since  1870  Memphis  has  been  a  healthy  city 
QSid  the  oc^ege  has  prospered  greatly. 

The  instruction  given  extends  from  the  primary  branchea  up  through 
the  studies  of  the  senior  eoUege  eUbss.  It  embraces  a  business  course 
and  courses  in  music  and  drawing.  The  college  is  favorably  known 
for  the  work  of  its  students  in  crayon,  free-hand,  architectural,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Public  exhibits  are  made  every  year  and  honors 
have  been  wor  at  European  and  American  expositions. 

WINCHESTER  NORMAL. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1872,  E.  A.  Clark  opened  a  school  in  Oarrick 
Academy,  Winchester,  Tenn.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he 
associated  with  him  J.  M.  Bledsoe.    In  1878  negotiations  were  opened 
Tvith  J.  W.  Terrill  which  resulted  in*  the  organization  of  the  Winches- 
ter Normal,  with  Prof.  Terrill  as  president.     In  1881  Prof.  Bledsoe 
resigned,  whereupon  Greek  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  and 
liatin  and  mathematics  were  cut  down.    In  1880  President  Terrill  and 
the  entire  faculty,  with  the  exception  of  Prof.  Clark,  resigned.    The 
trustees  then  made  Prof.  Clark  president,  with  power  to  name  his  col- 
leagues.   He  has  12  assistants — 4  male  and  8  female.    The  Normal 
has  primary,  grammar  school,  and  eollege  departments,  and  oflers 
courses  in  music,  art,  elocution,  bookkeei^ing,  stenography,  and  type- 
writing.   A  teachers'  class  is  organized  each  term  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  are  studied.    The  diploma  of  the  institution  is 
g^ven  on  completing  the  schools  of  English  and  history,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  moral  philosophy,  Latin  and  Greek.    If  certain  special 
advanced  work  is  done  in  Latin  and  Greek  or  in  two  modern  languages 
and  in  English  and  biology  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred.    The  degree 
of  B.  S.,  likewise,  requires  special  work.    The  school  is  coeducational. 
It  has  no  endowment.    Admitting,  as  it  does,  students  of  any  age,  the 
enrollment  is  naturally  large.    In  1890-'91  it  was  444. 

MILLIGAN  COLLEGE. 

Buffalo  Institute  was  chartered  in  1868.  It  had  a  doubtful  sort  of  ex- 
istence until  1875.  That  year  it  began  the  life  of  a  regular  academy 
-veith  fi:om  two  to  four  teachers  and  from  100  to  200  pupils.  In  1881  a  new 
building  was  erected,  and  in  1882  the  school  was  chartered  as  MUligan 
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College.  MJlligan  College  is  Bituated'in  the  village  of  Milligan,  4milefl 
from  Johnson  City  and  ^  miles  from  Boan  Mountain,  on  the  l^orth 
Carolina  line.  Though  the  trustees  of  the  college  are  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  they  are  independent  of  any  church  control 
There  is  no  endowment.  Grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $15,000. 
The  institution  is  coeducational.  Connected  with  Milligan  CoU^  is 
Milligan  Business  College.  There  are  also  a  preparatory  departmeDt 
and  a  normal  course  for  the  training  of  teachers.  J.  Hopwood,A.K^ 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  school  since  1875.  Last  year  (1890-'91)173 
students  were  in  attendance;  101  of  them  were  in  collegiate  classes. 
The  first  graduates  were  of  the  year  1882.  There  have  been  in  all  49 
graduates. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


NASHVILLE    FEMALE   ACADEMY. 

Fisk's  Female  Academy  was  chartered  at  Hilham,  Overton  county,  September  11, 
1806.  A  fomale  academy  was  chartered  at  Knoxville  in  1811,  and  the  female 
academy  at  Maysville,  Blount  county,  was  chartered  in  1813.  These  were  all  the 
female  academies  that  were  chartered  in  Tennessee  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Nashville  Female  Academy.* 

Early  in  1816,  Robert  White,  Thomas  Claiborne,  and  a  number  of 
others  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  a  female  academy  in  Nash- 
ville. July  4, 1816,  they  bought  3  acres  of  land  from  David  McGavack 
for  the  use  of  the  academy,  paying  for  it  $1,500.  August  4, 1817,  the 
Nashville  Female  Academy  was  opened,  with  Dr.  Daniel  Berry  and  wife, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  principals.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  3d  of  the  following  October.  The  charter  appointed  a 
board  of  seven  trustees — Kobert  White,  Robert  Searcy,  Felix  Grundy, 
John  P.  Erwin,  John  Baird>  Joseph  T.  Elliston,  and  James  Trimble — 
who  were  to  act  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  when  they  were  to 
give  way  to  a  new  board  of  seven  trustees  chosen  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  academy.  Thereafter  once  a  year  a  new  board  apxK>inted  in  the  same 
way  was  to  supplant  the  old  one.  Dr.  Berry  and  his  wife  severed  their 
connection  with  the  academy  in  July,  1819,  and  were  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Hume.  The  beautifdl  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Hume  have 
already  been  spoken  of  in  relating  the  history  of  Cumberland  College 
and  the  University  of  Kashville.  His  relations  with  the  Nashville  Fe- 
male Academy  were  not  broken  except  by  death.  He  died  in  1833. 
His  successor  was  Dr.  R.  A.  Lapsley,  who  remained  until  1837.  Dr. 
Lapsley  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Scott.  After  a  year  incumbency 
Dr.  Scott  made  way  for  Dr.  Lapsley  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Elliott  as  joint  prin- 
cipals. In  1844  Dr.  Elliott  became  sole  principal  and  held  the  place 
as  long  as  the  life  of  the  academy  lasted.  The  patronage  of  Kashville 
Female  Academy  was  large.  After  1850  the  attendance  never  fell 
below  300  except  once,  and  that  was  the  academy's  last  year,  just  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1860  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
513.  The  school  had  a  widespread  reputation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  Kashville,  and  the  "Old  Academy,"  as 
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it  was  called,  grew  to  be  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  ber  people.   When 
Lafayette  came  to  Nashville  in  1825,  it  had  a  share  in  his  reception. 
In  1846  it  presented  a  flag  to  the  First  Eegiment  Mexican  Volunteers, 
^and  in  1861  another  to  the  First  Eegiment  Confederate  Volunteers. 

The  academy  grounds  and  buildings  occupied  5  acres,  a  whole  square, 
on  Church  street,  just  east  of  the  depot  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Eailway.  The  buildings  fronted  180  feet  on  Church 
street  and  ran  back  280  feet.  Federal  soldiers  took  i)osses8ion  of  tie 
academy  property  in  1862.  With  the  year  1861  the  life  of  the  instita- 
tion  had  virtually  come  to  an  end.  The  resumption  of  1866  was  only 
a  temporary  resuscitation,  ajid  that  not  iu  the  academy  buildings, 
which  were  still  occupied  by  the  troops,  but  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Shelby  Medical  College,  on.  Broad  street.  The  aeademy  mig^t  kare 
obtained  a  new  and  lasting  lease  upou  fife  had  it  not  become  the  sub- 
ject of  protracted  litigation,  which  put  au  end  to  its  existeiicd. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Crew^a  History  of  Fashville;  Clayton?s  History  of  Davidson  County. 

COLUMBIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Columbia  Female  Institul?e  i6  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  CdoB- 
bio.  It  occupies  an  old-style  castrated  structure  located  ona&i^ 
and  surrounded  by  forest  trees.  The  institute  was  feunded  as  long  sgP 
as  1836  by  Bisbej^s  Leonidas  Polk  and  Janaes  Hervey  Otey,  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Ohuroh.  The  man  who  ftmnded  the  Cohtmbia  Atll^ 
nsBum,  Eev.  Franklin  G.  Smith,  was  foft  the  fourteen  years  preceding 
its  franding  the  prineipal  of  the  institute.  Bishqp  Ot^  labored  mnek 
and  saerified  much,  in  setting  the  institute  going  ^md  in  ke^ung  i 
going  after  it  was  started.    He  wrote  in  1852: 

I  have  spent  the  hmt  eiMrgtes  of  my  soal  and  passed  the  most  vigorous  years  of 
my  life  in  lis  [the  instituted]  esiOBe,  or  it  woold  h»To  heen  hopelessly  rained  ^^^ 
load  of  debi.  For  fire  or  six  yo9c»  I  hare  lah«sed  incsttonily,  Velsig  Boat^^ 
absent  for  six  monUiA  from  my  house  and  family  in  my  offorts>  to  raise  AudBfr'>^ 
relief.  I  have  worked  hard  and  worked  long  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  <4^ 
than  the  humble  expectation  of  being  serviceable  to  the  people  among  whom  Pio^ 
dence  has  cast  my  lot. 

In  1852  Rev.  W.  H.  Hardin  sncceeded  Kev.  Pranklia  G.  amith» 
principal  of  the  institute.  With  the  advent  of  the  war  eamel^'ederal 
troops,  who  occupied  the  college  building  and  injured  it  so  that  it  bad 
to  be  repaired  before  it  could  be  used  again  for  school  purposes.  Tb* 
expense  of  restoration  was  borne  by  Rev.  Gteorge  T.  Beckett^  &  T-^** 
who  in  1866  became  the  principal  of  the  institute  and  who  hasoecapied 
the  position  ever  since. 

It  has  been  seen  how  much  the  institute  owes  to  the  unrewaried 
labors  of  Bishop  Otey;  it  was  now  to  contract  another  debt  of  gra^' 
tude.    In  1878  Miss  Margaretta  Bowles^  traveling  through  the  I 
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bo  find  a  sehool  to  whi^k  to  donate  lier  rnusean^  the  collectioa  of  focty 
yoga's,  selected tke  mstitute  for  the  purpose.  Bat  this  was  uot  allf  for 
tlie  Femainder  of  her  life — ^nine  years — she  taught  gratuitously  in  the 
institute.  By  her  will  she  left  all  her  unentailed  property  to  her 
L>ek)ved  school.  The  Margaretta  Bowles  Memorial  Hall  keeps  green 
bko  memory  of  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  institution.  The  library 
;>f  the  institute  contains  10,000  volumes/  The  faculty  numbers  thirteen^ 
uul  the  average  attendance  is  about  150. 

MBMFSI&r  eONFEiCENCB  FBDf  ALB  INSTITUTB. 

Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute  is  a  school  for  girls,  situated  at 
Jaekson  aad  conducted  under  Methodist  auspices.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees fills  ifts  own  vacancies,  but  it  holds  the  property  for  the  ben^t  of 
the  MemphiA' confercBce  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South; 
hence  the  name  of  the  school.  The  institute  was  chartered  in.  1843  and 
opened  in  1S44.  The  building  occupied  by  the  institute  was  originally 
desig:ned  for  a  town  academy.  £ev.  Lorenzo  Lee  was  the  first  president* 
He  filled  the  of&ce  untU  1853^  when  he  was  fi»U2ceeded  by  A.  W.  Jones^ 
A.  M^  D.  D.,  a  professor  in  the  school  from  the  beginnin  g.  Dr.  Jones  i»  to 
this  day  the  head  of  Memphis  Conference  Female  Institute^  having  been 
in  its  service  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
presidency  he  built  an  addition  to  the  original  college  structure  at  his 
own  expense.  In  188^'85  another  wing  was  added  by  Dr.  Jones  with 
some  assistance  from  the  community.  Six  hundred  ot  more  young 
women  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  institute.  The  library  num- 
bers 4,000  volumes,  and  t^  vadue  of  the  grounds,  smd  bufldings,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commiasuner  of  EdneatioD, 
i»  $45,000. 

MABT  SHABP  COVLECm. 

The  claim  of  Mary  Sharp  College,  that  this  was  the  first  college  for 
tvoraen  to  make  Latin  and  Greek  a  requisite  for  graduation,  is  borne 
>xit  by  the  feHowing  self-explanatory  communication : 

DEPARTMEirr  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

BlTREAir  OF  EmXCATION, 

WM^tngi&n,  IK  €.^  July  5,  ^84. 
Sib  :  In  reply  to  jomx  lattec  «f  tii*  8th  ultiaMv  malring  iamfoiry  ^  whether  a 
lipiotna  waa.  e^er  given  for  a  liheral  edncatuMi  (one  in  which  Latin  and  Greek 
W&T9  reqnired  as  a  sine  qua  nan  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.)  heforo- 1853,  at  which  time 
bhey  (the  trnstees)  conferred  the  degree  of  A.  B*  upon  two  yonng  ladies,  having 
completed  the  cnrricuhim  of  the  college,''  I  beg  to  inform  yon  that  none  of  the  col- 
leges for  ^  i^mz^es  **  reporting  to  this  office  peqnired  Latin  aad  Greek  as  a  9ime  qua 
lum  fine  tha  dflfgroe  «f  A^  B.  prior  to  185^. 
I  am,  yenr  obedieitt  servan^^ 

JoHv  Eaton, 
U,  S.  CommisBioner  of  EdueatUm, 
22.  C.  Graves, 

PreMmt  of  Matry  Shamp  CoU^$, 

Winchester,  Tenn, 
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It  may  be  said  without  invidiousness  that  the  Mary  Sharp  has  been 
more  of  a  genuine  college  than  any  other  female  school  in  Tennessee. 
Her  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
other  schools.  Her  courses  of  study  have  been  comprehensive  an4 
advanced;  and  her  training  has  been  careful  and  thorough,  while  tbe 
education  given  by  so  many  "  colleges  "  in  the  State  has  been  lifcfle 
more  than  a  superficial  polish.  The  course  in  mathematics  is  quite 
severe,  embracing  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  analytical  geoi- 
etry,  calculus,  and  mathematical  philosophy.  Theoretical  and  matbe- 
matical,  as  well  as  descriptive,  astronomy  are  taught.  In  the  senior 
Latin  class,  Livy,  Tacitus'  "Germania"  and  "Agricola,''  and  Latin 
prose  composition  are  studied;  and  in  the  senior  Greek  class,  Thn- 
cydides  and  Plato,  the  "Prometheus''  of  ^schylus,  or  other  Greek 
tragedy,  and  Greek  prose  composition.  In  1877  a  new  degree,  L  B^ 
was  created,  for  which  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  required.  Up  to 
that  time  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  had  been  the  only  degrees  conferred.  Many 
graduates  of  the  Mary  Sharp  have  become  teachers,  the  iK)Ssession  of 
her  diploma  being  of  itself  a  favorable  recommendation. 

Z.  0.  Graves,  A.  m.,  ll.  d.,  was  the  only  president  of  the  college  for 
thirty-nine  years,  from  its  opening  in  1850  until  1889,  and  to  him  its 
high  character  has  been  largely  due.  He  is  a  man  of  great  gifts  ass 
teacher,  and  he  has  had  some  able  colleagues,  who  have  contribnted 
much  to  the  success  of  the  school.  When  the  eminent  Joseph  H.  Eaton^ 
chancellor  of  Union  University,  died.  Dr.  Graves  was  oflfered  the  vacant 
position,  but  he  declined  it. 

In  1850  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Female  Institute  was  founded 
in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Graves  was  called  from  KingsviHe, 
Ohio,  to  its  presidency.  He  started  with  hardly  any  of  the  proper  fecili- 
ties,  and  it  was  three  years  or  more  before  the  college  building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  After  some  time  Mrs.  Mary  Sharp,  a  wealthy 
widow  of  the  vicinity,  made  a  gift  to  the  institute,  and  lis.  name  was 
changed  to  Mary  Sharp  College.  This  was  an  era  of  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  When  Fort  Donelson  fell  there  were  321  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  but  now  they  were  dispersed  and  the  college 
closed  for  a  year.  During  several  weeks  the  building  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Eosecrans's  command.  Military  occupation  left  it  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition.  Again  the  president  had  to  equip  the»school  at  to 
own  expense.  The  advances  he  made  caused  some  trouble  and  litiga- 
tions. In  1889  Dr.  Graves's  long  connection  with  the  institution,  which 
was  so  much  the  product  of  his  own  hand  and  heart  and  brain,  caine 
to  an  end.  He  was  succeeded  by  Eev.  John  L.  Johnson,  D.  d.,  ll.  !>•? 
who  was  for  sixteen  years  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  In  1891  Dr.  Johnson  resigned,  and  Bev.  Otis 
Malvin  Sutton,  A.  m.,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Sutton  is  » 
young  man,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  infuse  new  life  into  the  old  college  B^^ 
bring  back  its  pristine  prosperity. 
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The  Mary  Sharp  is  a  Baptist  institution.  It  sustains  no  official  rela- 
tion to  the  church,  but  two-thirds  of  its  25  trustees  must  be  Baptists. 
It  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  wholly  on  fees.  Its  property  is 
valued  at  $20,000. 

THE  EOGERSVILLE  SYNODICAL  COLLEGE. 

Rogersville  Synodical  College,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Rogersville, 
East  Tennessee,  is  the  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Nashville, 
and  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
synod.  This  school  has  passed  through  many  hands  and  has  seen 
many  yicissitudes.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Female  Semi- 
nary was  laid  July  4, 1849,  and  in  September  of  the  following  year  the 
seminary  was  thrown  open  to  students.  Eev.  W.  D.  Jones,  D.  d.,  was 
the  first  president.  After  him  came  Bev.  A.  W.  Cummings,  d.  d.,  R^v. 
James  Park,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  D.  D.,  and 
Dr.  H.  B.  Todd.  The  Odd  Fellows'  lodge  was  not  able  to  pay  the  debts 
created  in  purchasing  the  original  building  and  in  making  subsequent 
improvements,  and  the  property  was  sold  to  a  joint  stock  company,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  town.  The  Old  School  denomination  eventually  became  sole  owners 
of  the  property.  The  school  prospered  in  the  years  before  the  war,  and 
even  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  itself  before  the  Federal  troops 
occupied  East  Tennessee.  The  history  of  the  college  for  some  time  after 
the  war  is  a  tangled  maze.  First  the  proi)erty  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
chancery  court,  and  was  bought  by  Northern  purchasers,  who  h^  come 
to  Rogersville  during  the  war.  It  was  again  sold,  and  then  or  eventu- 
ally came  into  the  handsof  the  Presbyterians.  About  1880  it  became  the 
possession  of  its  present  owner,  the  Synod  of  Nashville.  In  1883  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Ross  was  made  principal  of  the  college.  In  1890  the  present 
principal.  Prof.  William  M.  Graybill,  came  into  office.  After  the  war 
and  prior  to  the  incumbency  of  Mrs.  Ross  the  school  was  in  a  languish- 
ing condition,  except  during  the  administration  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Bach- 
man,  D.  D.,  1872-^73,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson.  Under  Dr.  Bachman's 
guidance  it  bid  fair  to  regain  its  old-time  popularity  and  prestige.  Since 
the  advent  of  Mrs.  Ross  the  institution  has  been  highly  prosperous. 
In  1890-'91  it  had  170  students  and  employed  13  teachers.  It  has  no 
endowment,  but  it  is  out  of  debt,  and  owns  college  property  worth 
$60,000.  A  department  of  dressmaking  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
course  of  instruction.  After  a  visit  to  the  college  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
of  Boston,  said  of  President  Graybill: 

The  college  is  fortunate  above  aU  in  its  president,  a  man  of  great  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy,  solid  acquirements,  valuable  experience,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  people  in  this  interesting  portion  of  the  country. 

ST.  AGNES  ACADEMY. 

St.  Agnes  Academy  is  a  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  enjoy- 
ing, by  virtue  of  its  charter,  collegiate  rights  and  privileges.    The         j 
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boildings  stand  in  the  eenter  of  extenBire  aad  highly  uB^^vedgroaaii 
iu  a  retired  part  of  the  eity  of  Menphis.  The  i&slitiUi^dD  daks  fm 
January  1^  1850.  It  was  established  throagh  the  instrameutalil?  ^ 
Eev.  T.  L.  Grace,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  Memphis.  He  seearedaMmbc 
of  Sisters  from  the  Dominican  Convent  at  St  Catherine's,  Kentucky, 
and  they  were  incorporated  as  the  St.  Agnes  Female  Lfterary  Soci^. 
Preyions  to  the  war  aikd  for  some  years  after  the  patronageof  theatf 
was  large  from  sdl  the  Soothmn  States^  but  it  has  Mkem  off  Hoeetk 
owing  to  the  (»tabtiskBieot  of  s»  maay  other  sebaela  and  t«  thtdi^ 
troas  effects  of  ydlow-fever  epidemics.  That  St.  Agnes  has  excelkfi 
gradnatesk  evi^need  by  the  fact  that  the  young  lady  who  iiw^f» 
the  second  t^rm  saperintettdoftt  of  eovaitT'  achoota  ia  an  aliBDiiaft«f  tk 
aeademy. 

CUICBBBLAIID  FEMiXS  COM^SOB. 

Onmberland  Female  College  was  organized  in  1850  and  placed  nflfc 
the  management  and  control  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Synod  rf  ^ 
Cumberland  Piresby terian  Churclu  It  was  located  in  the  tom  d 
McMinnville,  in  Middle  Tennessee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cumberiand  mp> 
which  is  in  fhll  view  east  and  south.  The  war  forced  the  scliod  ^ 
close  and  left  of  its  building  nothing  but  naked  walls.  Despite  ft 
disheartening  prospect  the  building  was  refitted  and  the  a**' 
reoi>ened;  and  now  it  is  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  Eecentlytfl 
wings  were  added  to  the  original  college  building,  making  a  Wb 
frontage  of  over  200  feet.  In  1888  the  board  of  trustees  leased  ft 
property  and  transferred  the  financial  management  to  the  Cmnbe** 
Female  College  Association  for  a  term  of  years,  retaining  ftf  •* 
selves  only  such  duties  as  the  charter  renders  obligatory.  TheiiP 
has  in  all  departments  twelve  teachers.  The  president,  vh<*  Wr 
professor  of  languages  and  natural  science,  is  IT.  J.  Finney,  ^*^ 
presidents  since  the  foundation  of  the  school  have  been:  BefV** 
Stone,  1851-^55;  Bev.  J.  M.  Gill,.I855-'57j  D.  M.DonneU,.A.M.,BlP* 
A.  M.  Burney,  A.M.,  1871-'80,  and  N.  J.  Finney,  A.  M.,  1880. 

BTBLIOORAPfilCAL  NOTB. 

See  McDonnold's  History  of  the  Cumberland  Pre^ytesiaE 

COLUMBIA  ATHENiEUM. 

Columbia  Athenseum  is  one  of  the  oM  and  wcB-OitaUiaMi  < —  , 
the  State  and  consequently  extjoiys  the  advantages  whiekth»iMPf^ 
and  traditions  of  years  always  grre  to  an  nwtitittioii  of  lewidiV  ^ 
1837  Bev.  Franklin  Gillette  Smith,  A.  M.,  who  had  begun  tmM^ 
long  ago  as  1812,  left  Lynekburg,  Va^  smd  cane  to  live  aod  tfl**^ 
Columbia,  Maury  County,  Middle  Tennessee.  From  1838  to  18®^| 
was  the  principal  of  the  Columbia  Female  Institute.    In  1862  httfH^ 
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the  Athens&um,  and  in  1858  he  seenred  its  incorporation  by  the  legisla- 
tore  with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  independent  of  any 
oxtemal  controL  The  Athenaeum  is  thus  free  from  all  ecclesiastical 
restraint.  Mr.  Smithy  assisted  by  his  able  and  accomplished  wife^  Sarah 
Ann  Smith,  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  school  until  hts  death,  in 
1866.  Mrs.  Smith  succeeded  her  husband.  When  she  died,  ln'1871, 
liet  oldest  son,  Bobert  D.  Smith,  A.  m.,  stepped  into  her  place.  Thus 
the  Athenffium  has  never  felt  the  friction  resulting  from  the  discordant 
policieB  of  presidents  holding  diverse  views. 

The  college  grounds  are  1&  acres  in  extent  and  lie  at  the  western 
edge  of  Columbia.    Grounds  and  buildings  are  worth  $100,000  accord- 
ing to  the  published  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1887-^88.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevation  partly 
covered  by  a  grove  of  forest  trees  and  affording  a  wide  view  of  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country.    The  buildings  are  the  main  Doric 
structure,  115  by  75  feet;  Davis  Hall,  the  boarding  department;  the 
rotunda  and  pavilion;  the  rectory;  the  gymnasium;  and  various  out- 
kouses.    The  library  contains  nearly  10,000  volumes.    There  are  $4,000 
worth  of  scientific  apparatus,  a  large  museum  (^natural-history  speci- 
naens,  and  a  fine  art  collection.    At  the  present  writing  the  AthcnsBum 
amploysf  including  the  president,  twenty- three  officers  and  teachers. 
Much  of  this  talent  is  devoted  to  primary  and  pr^nratory  pupils.     The 
i^nnual  enrollment  during  the  thirty>nine  years  of  the  Athenseum's  his- 
.  tory  has  r^iged  from  125  to  350  and  she  counts  her  alumni  by  the 
thousands. 

BBOWNSVILLB  FEMALE  COLI^GE. 

This  board  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that  the  endowmeDt  of  Union  University 
[Baptist  college  at  Murfreesboro]  at  best  but  half  supplied  our  educational  desider* 
atam ;  could  not  bnt  feel  onr  dependence  upon  others  in  a  matter  of  great  and  vital 
iniXK>rtance  to  ourselves  as  adenomination  while  we  remained  destitute  of  the  means 
of  educating  onr  own  daughters. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  board  of  education  to  the 
Baptist  General  Association  of  Tennessee  in  1848.  Pursuant  to  the 
sefitiment  here  expressed  the  board  had  the  year  beficire  applied  for 
and  received  a  charts  for  the  Tennessee  Female  Institute.  At  the 
Bieeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Association  in  1849  the  association 
requested  the  trustees  of  Tenne^ee  Female  Institute  to  take  measures 
for  patting  the  proposed  school  into  operation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  the  iHTOceedings  of  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  convention  in 
1850  we  find  that  a  building  committee  was  appointed  to  accept  $10,000 
tbat  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Baptist  church  of  Brownsville  for  the 
piiri)ose  of  securing  the  location  of  the  female  institute  contemplated 
by  the  convention  and  to  purchase  a  site  in  or  near  Brownsville.  The 
eommittee  was  also  authorized  to  raise  the  additional  funds  necessary 
to  improve  the  i»te  and  ^rect  a  building.    What  connection  the  plans 
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and  efforts  of  the  Baptist  General  Association  to  establisli  a  fmk 
school  had  with  those  of  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  n 
do  not  know.  The  Brownsville  school^  it  seems,  obtained  a  charts  i 
its  own  in  1852  nnder  the  legal  name  of  West  Tennessee  Baptd 
Female  College.  The  members  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  t tf 
appointed  by  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  convention.  Thereafter  tl 
board  was  self-perpetuating.  The  school  remained  the  property  of  ft 
West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  until  the  latter  was  merged  in  tin 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Tennessee  in  1874.  Since  then  it  bi 
been  owned  by  the  Brownsville  Baptist  Church,  although  oontrdld 
by  the  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees.  The  members  of  the  bod 
are  all  Baptists,  though  not  necessarily  communicants  of  the  Brofi 
ville  church. 

The  college  was  oi)ened  in  September,  1851,  with  Rev.  Harvey  Ba^ 
professor  of  languages,  in  charge.  Rev.  John  B.  White,  A.  M.,  prd 
dent  of  Wake  Forest  College,  Korth  Carolina,  was  called  to  the  pr« 
dency,  but  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family  he  did  not  definitely  enffl 
upon  his  duties  until  September,  1853.  After  holding  the  presidffif) 
a  year  or  two,  Prof.  White  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Hawkins,  of  fes^ 
tucky,  who  was,  however,  only  president  pro  tern.  Rev.  Dr.  Williai 
Shelton  was  president  from  1856  to  1866.  During  the  war  the  cdlf 
was  suspended  and  Dr.  Shelton  taught  a  private  school  in  the  cs^ 
buildings.  Brownsville  College  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  s* 
any  loss  to  her  grounds  and  buildings  from  the  war.  At  the  headcl 
the  college  since  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Shelton  have  been  Rev.  A.^ 
Cabaniss,  a  returned  missionary  to  China,  1866-'68;  Rev.  LRBis& 
ham,  1868-'76;  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  1876-'78;  R.  A.  Binfei 
1878-'80;  Misses  Sue  Young  and  Mary  Thomas,  1880-'81;  Patrid  B 
Eager,  A.  M.,  1881-'87;  Rev.  J.  D.  Anderson,  A.  m.,  1887-^88,  andE^ 
Th.  Smith,  A.  M.,  1888—.  Prof.  Smith  was  for  eight  years  professor  tf 
Latin  in  Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

The  administration  of  President  Smith  has  been  energetic  and  p 
gressive.  The  attendance  has  grown  rapidly,  being  99, 136,  and  IST^^ 
the  last  three  years,  in  order.  The  most  elementary  instruction  is  p"^ 
at  the  same  time  that  calculus  and  Greek,  astronomy,  and  Anglo-Saioi 
are  taught.  It  is  the  president's  ambition  to  put  scholarship  upon^ 
firm  a  basis  here  as  it  is  at  any  American  female  college.  For  inisti^ 
of  arts,  the  highest  degree  of  the  institution,  successftd  examinatioaf 
must  be  passed  in  the  schools  of  English,  Latin,  French,  German,  d^ 
ural  science,  mental  and  moral  science,  mathematics,  history,  politk* 
economy,  and  civics.  Greek,  calculus.  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Spanish  aff 
offered  as  optional  studies. 

BIBLIOGHAPHICAL  NOTB. 

See  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  General  Aft-sodatwi^^ 
Tennessee  and  of  the  West  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention. 
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SOULE.  COLLEGE. 

Sonle  College  was  founded  at  Murfreesboro  in  1852  by  the  Methodist 
Bpiscopal  Church  South  and  remained  under  its  auspices  until  1889. 
The  presidents  of  the  college  during  this  time  were  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore, 
Etev.  J.  B.  West,  d.  d.,  and  Rev.  John  R.  Thompson,  A.  M.  President 
Ihompson  bought  the  proi)erty  of  the  school  from  the  church  confer- 
ence. In  1889  he  sold  it  to  J.  G.  Paty,  the  present  owner.  Mr.  Paty 
Is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  college  and  professor  of  Greek. 
Dr.  Z.  C.  Graves,  the  celebrated  president  of  Mary  Sharp  College, 
resigned  in  1889  and  was  secured  for  the  presidency  of  Soule  College. 
A  number  of  his  colleagues,  having  resigned  at  the  same  time,  came 
with  him  to  Murfreesboro.  Prof.  Paty  was  one  of  them.  The  new 
administration  is  succeeding.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  last  year  was 
208.  The  college  building  has  been  enlarged,  the  faculty  strengthened, 
md  new  apparatus  procured.  For  the  degree  of  B.  A.  either  Latin  or 
&reek  is  required  and  for  M.  A.  both  are  necessary. 

The  oorricalnm  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  imperative  demands  for  a  broader 
ind  deeper  education  for  woman.  AU  superficial  training  is  deprecated  as  unworthy 
>f  the  aims  of  earnest  students.  The  main  idea  has  been  and  shaU  be  to  teach  the 
student  to  think. 

TENNESSEE  FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

Ohartered  in  1856  and  opened  in  1857,  Tennessee  Female  College  was 
the  work  chiefly  of  John  Marshall,  a  gifted  lawyer  of  Franklin.  The 
school  was  placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Tennessee  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  ownership  of  the 
proi>erty  was  vested  in  a  stock  company.  The  first  president  was  John 
VI.  Sharp  and  the  second  was  a  Mr.  Callendar.  With  the  fall  of  Fort 
Oonelson,  in  February,  1862,  the  school  was  closed.  After  the  battle  of 
^'rantlin  the  college  building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  wounded 
oldiers.  From  1865  to  1868  the  school  was  in  the  hands  of  one  Cal- 
aghan.  During  this  period  the  institution  did  not  prosi>er.  When 
he  college  was  committed  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  Tennessee  an- 
lual  conference  it  was  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  $6,000  or  $7,000. 
3y  1868  the  debt  had  swelled  to  $10,000.  For  this  sum  the  school 
ras  now  sold  to  E.  K.  Hargrove,  since  become  a  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
list  Episcopal  Church  South,  who  conducted  it  for  five  years.  It  was 
hen  bought  by  William  J.  Vaughn,  for  many  years  a  professor  in  the 
Juiversity  of  Alabama,  now  a  professor  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
!)r.  Vaughn  was  president  of  Tennessee  Female  College  from  1873  to 
.878.  In  1878  Dr.  Hargrove  repurchased  the  property  and  ran  the 
tchool  for  two  years*  He  and  Vaughn  raised  the  standard  of  the  insti- 
ution  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  female  school  in  Tennessee,  but 
be  uplift  was  owing  to  the  individual  impetus  imparted  by  able  presi- 
Leuts  and  not  to  permanent  conditions.  In  1880  Dr.  Hargrove  leased 
he  school  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Clark.    After  his  election  to  the  bishopric-jn 
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1882,  he  gave  the  property  to  his  children.  At  the  expiration  of  Mrs. 
Clark's  lease,  in  1885,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Edgerton..  In  1886  the  college  building  was  destroyed  hy  fire.  It  im 
rebuilt  by  a  stock  company  and  Edgarton  was  continoed  as  x^esideDt 
Very  recently  the  school  has  been  leased  to  Bev.  Wlbur  F.  WilsoD,of 
Arkansas. 

ST.  CECILIA  ACADEMY. 

St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  is  another  school  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters.  It  was  founded  in  I860  by  the  Bt.  Kev.  J.  Whealan  and  pot 
in  charge  of  Dominican  Sisters  from  Ohio.  In  1861  a  charter  vas 
obtained.  The  school  did  not  decline  during  the  war,  but  continaedin 
snccessfiil  operation.  It  was  at  first  under  the  patronage  of  its  fbmider, 
later  under  that  of  the  Rt.  Eev.  P.  A.  Feehan,  and  now  under  that  rf 
tile  Et.  Bev.  J.  Bademacher.  The  cn]|riculum  comprises  primary,  inter- 
mediate,  preparatory,  and  academic  courses.  The  school  numbers  gen- 
erally about  100.  St.  Cecilia  is  beautiftilly  situated,  just  north  of  the 
city  limits,  on  an  eminence  overiooking  the  ralfey  of  the  Cumberlmd. 

WABD^S  SEMINABY. 

There  is  no  better  known  finale  school  in  the  South  than  Waid^ 
Seminary.  Betwe^a  3,500  and  4^000  gifls  and  young  women  havebetn 
educated  within  its  walls  aaid  about  900  have  received  its  diploma 
The  school  was  founded  at  Nashville  in  1865  by  Eev.  William  E.Wai4 
B.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  in  the  das8  d 
1851.  The  seminary  was  opened  on.  the  comer  of  Sumiuer  and  Oedtf 
streets,  but  in  1866  it  was  removed  to  its  pres^it  site  oa  Spruce  stMet^ 
between  Church  and  Broad.  The  location  is  very  central,  being  tratluA 
easy  distance  of  the  depots,  theaters,  chuiH?hes>  and  of  the  bnsioesfl 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  cost  of  buildinga  and  grounds  has  bw 
$125,000. 

The  seminary  is  four  Bjkorie»  high  ahoye  the*  batemeiit  aad  eontaiBB  70  zofliB%* 
large  practice  hall^  a  ohapel  104  by  40  feet,  well  lifted  and  veatilated  andhtn^ 
Bomely  f^imished  with  modem  school  Ivmiture,  and  recitation,  art,  and  vaxsifi 
rooms. 

In  1887  Dr.  Ward  died  and  J.  B.  Hancock,  A.  m.,  a  graduate  of  Cum- 
berland University,  was  elected  principaL  During  Prof.  Hancock's 
administration  the  enrollment  of  the  seminary  reached  perli^  tbe 
highest  point  in  its  history,  34^  in  1889-^.  In  the  spring  of  1^^ 
Ward's  Seminary  was  sold  to  the  Presbyterian  Oo5perative  Associatifltt 
of  Nashville.  Heretofore  the  institution  had  been  nondenominationJ- 
The  new  management  appointed  to  the  headship  of  the  school  Eev.  B. 
H.  Charles,  d,  d,,  a  gentleman  of  flfteea  yeara'  experience  in  oonductr 
ing  girls'  schools.  The  seminary  has  at  the  present  time  eigiteeu 
instructors.    It  usually,  also,  has  courses  of  lectures  by  one  or  more 
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Vanclerbat  professors.    Hereafter  there  will  be  written  oxaminatious, 
a  distinct  advance  upon  tbe  past. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTK. 

See  Grew*s  History  of  Nasbville. 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Weskiyan  Female  College,  an  mstttation  under  Methodist  supervi- 
ekmj  was  opened  at  Brownsville  in  1867  atud  chartered  in  1870.  Its 
fiEmnder,  Ber.  John  Williams^  X.  M.^  has  been  its  president  during  nearly 
Hke  whole  of  its  hist(Ky«  Mr.  Williams  died  in  March^  18dl,  and  in  June 
Mr.  T.  W.  Crowder  was  elected  his  suecessor.  And  now,  after  being 
closed  a  year,  the  college  will  resume  its  work«  The  average  atte&d- 
ance  has  been  about  00  and  tbe  number  of  graduates  more  than  100. 
The  jwraperty  is  worth  $6,000.    It  is  unproductive. 

MARTIN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Martin  Female  College,  Pulaski^  Giles  County,  has  a  i)ermaB»it 
productive  fund  of  $30,000,  the  only  female  school  in  Tennessee  that 
can  boast  of  being  endowed  to  any  considerable  amount.  Thomas 
Martin,  its  founds,  who  died  in  1870^  was  a  public-spirited  and  philan- 
thropie  citizen  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  hi8t(»T  of  Giles 
Coouty*  His  love  for  his  fellow-eitizens,  among  wh<»n  he  had  Hved 
and  accumulated  his  wealth,  prompted  him  to  found  a  8oho<^  for  their 
daugkters.  Accordingly,  in  his  wiU  he  set  apart  $35,000  for  that  pur> 
pose,  $30,000  in  Tennessee  6  pi^  cent  booads  and  $5,000  in  cash.  The 
interest  on  the  bonds  was  to  be  paid,  as  it  matured  and  was  ccdlected, 
to  the  ofl&cers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  at  Pulaski,  to 
be  ^i^opriated  by  them  far  imrebasing  grounds  and  erecting  build- 
iags  for  a  female  school,  and  after  that  was  accomplished  to  be  used  in 
part  payment  of  teachers  in  the  school  thus  founded.  Mr.  Martin  had 
beesk  a  prominent  and  s&ealous  memb^  of  the  Pulaski  ChurdL  The 
$5,000  were  to  be  paid  over  to  the  tr^tees  of  the  school,  or,  if  no  trus. 
tees  were  appointed,  to  the  officers  <^  the  church  to  be  expended  fot 
tbe  use  and  benefit  of  the  sidiool. 

^e  offices  of  the  church  accepted  the  gift  and  intrusted  its  admin- 
lAiration  whcdly  to  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  reserving  the  right  to  nom- 
inaite  to  vaeancies  in  the  board  aad  stipulating  that  vacancies  should 
1>e  flUed  out  of  such  mnninatioBS.  Five  of  the  trustees  were  Metltodists, 
prominent  officers  of  the  Pulaski  Ohureh,  and  four  were  n<^  Tiie 
president  of  the  board,  John  C.  Brown,  Ck>vemor  of  Tennessee,  was  not 
aMethodist.  With  these  trustees  as  corporators  a  charter  was  obtained 
£>r  Martin  Female  College.  The  stipulatkm  as  to  vaeancies  in  the 
'hoard  of  trustees  was  inserted  in  the  charts,  which  embodied  also  a 
provision  insuring  to  tbe  trustees  the  exclusive  e^mtrol  and  manage- 
ment of  the  college  and  another  oommeoding  the  college  to  the  foster- 
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iiig  care  of  the  Tennessee  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
cal  Church  South. 

The  gift  of  Thomas  Martin  was  supplemented  by  $15,000  subscribed 
by  citizens  of  Giles  County  without  regard  to  denomination.  The  school 
was  formally  organized  and  began  its  corporate  existence  in  1870,  but 
did  not  complete  its  building  till  1874. 

In  1887  litigation  was  instituted  against  the  trustees  and  lessees  of 
Martin  Female  College  and  against  the  officers  of  the  Pulaski  Methodist 
Church  questioning  the  foundation  of  the  college,  asking  for  a  new 
construction  of  the  will  and  praying  for  the  voidance  of  the  charter. 
Although  the  school  had  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  Methodist  Church  of  Pulaski,  the  people  of  Pulaski  and  Gilw 
County  regarded  it  as  unsectarian  and  as  hardly  denominational 
even.  The  principals  of  the  school  at  this  time  were  Misses  Ida  B. 
Hood  and  Susan  L.  Heron,  the  one  a  Friend,  the  other  a  Presbyterian. 
Their  lease  expired  June  1, 1887,  and  strong  objections  were  made  to 
its  renewal.  It  was  asserted  that  in  law  Martin  Female  College  was 
the  property  and  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  represented  by  the  Tennessee  annual  conference.  The 
will  of  Thomas  Martin,  it  was  claimed,  contemplated  such  ownership 
and  control.  The  suit  was  brought  at  the  instigation  of  Eev.  T.  I 
Duncan,  presiding  elder  of  the  district  in  which  Pulaski  was  located, 
and  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Tennessee  annual  conference. 
The  officers  of  the  local  church  sided  with  the  college,  and  considerable 
bitterness  was  engendered  by  the  controversy.  It  was  not  finally 
settled  until  the  supreme  court  had  adjudicated  upon  it.  The  decifiiott 
was  in  favor  of  the  college,  and  against  those  who  sought  to  alter  the 
existing  status. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  litigation  Mrs.  O.  M.  Spofford,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Martin  and  sole  residuary  legatee  under  his  will,  filed  an- 
other suit  against  the  corporation,  asking  for  a  further  construction  ^ 
the  will  and  alleging  that  only  the  interest  upon  the  $30,000  of  Tennes^ 
see  State  bonds  was  intended  to  be  given  to  the  school,  and  that  when 
the  bonds  matured  they  would  revert  to  the  estate  and  become  her 
property  as  sole  residuary  legatee.  This  suit  also  went  through  the  in- 
ferior and  supreme  courts  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  school  ^ 
$30,000  in  bonds  were  decreed  to  the  corporation  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment fnnd  for  the  school,  the  interest  only  to  be  consumed  and  the 
principal  to  be  kept  inviolate.  Soon  afterwards  these  bonds  were  tAen 
up  by  the  State  and  in  their  stead  non-negotiable  certificates  for  a  lii« 
amount  were  issued  direct  to  the  college  corporation.  The  interest 
upon  these  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  is  promptly  paid  every  half  year. 
The  yearly  interest  of  $1,800  and  a  nominal  rental  of  $500  paid  by  the 
lessees  constitute  a  fund  which  the  trustees  use  in  building  up  the  col- 
lege property,  making  permanent  additions  and  improvements.  ^^ 
real  estate  and  furnishings  are  valued  at  $35,000. 

Misses  Hood  and  Heron  continued  at  the  head  of  the  school  until  tt« 
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piration  of  their  second  lease  in  1890,  when  they  removed  to  Kash- 
le  and  opened  Belmont  College.  Their  administration  was  a  complete 
ccess.  They  were  succeeded  by  Bev.  E.  M.  Saunders,  at  that  time 
incipal  of  East  Mississippi  Female  College,  Meridian,  Miss.  Mr. 
.unders  has  had  extensive  experience  as  an  educator,  having  taught 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  for  several  years  in  Germany.  His  wife  is  a  most 
holarly  and  cultured  woman,  speaks  several  modern  languages,  and 
aiches  them  with  success.  She  is  also  an  exceptional  teacher  of  Eng- 
;h  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Martin  College  is  doing  good  work.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
feriug  of  post-graduate  courses.  Last  year  advanced  work  was  done 
the  schools  of  mathematics  and  English.  Pro£  William  M.  Basker- 
11,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  had  supervision  over  the  English  course, 
student  completing  this  course  receives  a  sx>ecial  diploma  from  the 
liege  countersigned  by  Prof.  BaskerviU.  Special  diplomas  have  also 
Bn  granted  in  mathematics.  John  S.  Wilkes,  an  able  attorney  of 
Llaski,  is  the  successor  of  Gov.  John  C.  Brown  as  president  of  the 
ard  of  trustees  of  Martin  Female  College.  The  most  cordial  relations 
w  exist  between  the  school  and  the  Tennessee  annual  conference. 
*.  Saunders  is  a  member  of  that  body. 

BIBUOGBAPHT. 

Manuscript  history  by  John  S.  Wilkes,  president  of  board  of  trustees ; 
ilaski  Citizen,  August  18,  1887  (contains  demurrer  and  answer  of 
)see8  and  trustees  of  the  college  and  of  officers  of  Pulaski  Church 
suit  brought  against  them). 

OLABA  CONWAY  INSTITUTE. 

Miss  Clara  Conway  has  been  a  long  time  prominent  in  teachers'  in- 
tutes  and  in  educational  associations.  In  1877  she  left  a  position  in 
3  public  schools  of  Memphis  to  open  a  high-grade  school  for  girls, 
e  began  with  50  pupils,  one  assistant,  and  $300  of  borrowed  money. 
1884-^85  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  Memphis  came  to 
r  assistance,  a  stock  company  was  organized,  the  school  incorporated, 
d  a  building  erected.  Miss  Conway  proposed  to  call  the  school  the 
irgaret  Fuller  School,  but  the  trustees  named  it  instead  the  Clara 
nway  Institute.  From  the  small  beginning  of  fourteen  years  ago 
3  institute  has  grown  until  now  its  roll  of  pupils  reaches  300  and  its 
>perty  is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  "Home"  for  boarders  is  situated 
a  3-acre  grove  4  squares  from  the  school  building.  The  whole  fourth 
^r  is  equipped  for  a  gymnasium  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady 
pil  of  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  Clara  Conway  Institute  prepares 
the  women's  colleges — ^Yassar,  Wellesley,  etc. — ^but  it  does  not 
]^t  of  being  a  college  itself. 

BIBLIOOUAPHICAI.  NOTB. 

See  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  1891, 
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THB  HIGBEb  SCHOOL. 

Miss  Jenny  H.  Higbee  was  for  ten  years  principal  of  the  H^pbis 
Public  High  School  for  girls  and  in  that  capacity  did  much  to  eleyate 
the  standard  of  the  public-school  system  of  Memphis.  Eor  three  ycsn 
she  was  in  charge  of  a  private  school  established  by  some  deigyines 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  churches.  In  1879  she  opened  the  Kg 
bee  School,  a  private  non-sectarian  school  for  girls  of  all  ages  and  all 
stages  of  advancement.  About  the  year  1883  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Memphis  bought  and  remodeled  the  building,  which  had  theretofow 
been  rented,  and  in  addition  erected  a  new  building  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  school  in  perpetuity.  Although  there  is  a  stock  compaoy, 
"Miss  Higbee  is  virtually  the  proprietor  of  the  school  and  to  hern* 
referred  all  matters  connected  with  its  welfare.^ 

The  Higbee  School  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  in  that  it  doff 
not  profess  to  be  a  college,  but  clainus  only  to  fit  for  college.  Its  ce  i 
tiflcate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Its  "regular  course"  dotf 
somewhat  more  than  pr^are  for  college,  and  collegiate  studies  maj^ 
pursued  if  the  pupil  wishes  it.  Miss  Higbee  deprecates  the  limits 
tion  of  the  word  "  college,^  and  would  hail  the  day  when  the  higbtf^ 
male  institutions  in  the  State  should  open  their  doors  to  men  and  vom^fl 
alike.  The  Eebecca  Higbee  Scholarship,  founded  in  1888,  secure  to 
its  beneficiary  the  income  of  $5,090.  The  holder  may  be  a  stodat^ 
the  Higbee  School  or  m«y  carry  on  studies  at  a  higher  institatioB.  ^ 
holder  for  ISOO-'Ol  was  a  graduate  of  Miss  Higbee'A  uid  attodat^ 
Vassar. 

NASHVILLE  COLLSOE  FOB  TOUKa  LADIES. 

On  Broad  and  Vauxhall  streets  in  Nashville  stand  three  large  Wck 
buildings  covering  a  half  acre  of  ground.  The  one  immediately  on  *• 
comer  of  Broad  and  Vauxhall  is  tall  and  massive.  It  is  five  «to^ 
high  above  the  basement  and  extends  108  feet  along  Broad  aad  • 
along  Yauxhall.  Further  back  on  Vauxhall  stands  another  bride,  *•' 
stories  high,  with  a  frontage  of  100  and  a  depth  of  140  feet.  Betwem 
the  two  larger  buildings  is  another  four-story  brick  110  by  50  feet  W 
first  of  these  buildings  is  not  yet  completed;  the  second  was  erecw 
in  1882,  and  the  third  in  1888.  These  commodious  8tnK;turesai«*| 
home  of  the  Nashville  College  fior  Young  Ladies,  and  represent  hftttr| 
than  anything  else  can  the  growth  of  the  school  from  104  pupib  in  1* 
to  413  in  1891.  The  institution  took  rise  in  the  desire  of  the  Metho** 
oi  Nashville,  the  center  of  Southern  Methodism,  to  see  in  Ftsh^i*  * 
girls'  school  of  their  own  denomination.  It  was  in  response  to  tw 
desire  that  Eev.  George  W.  P.  Price,  D.  D.,  of  Alabama,  openri  <* 
South  Spruce  street,  in  September,1880,  the  Nashville  Collie  *»Yo«»r 
Ladies,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  assurance  that  if  it  proved  snf 
cessful  the  means  would  be  forthcoming  for  its  enlargement   1*  ^ 
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snoceedy  the  funds  were  raised,  and  a  charter  was  obtained  in  Novem- 
ber, 1881.  In  November,  1882,  the  school  was  removed  to  its  new 
quarters  on  Vauxhall  street. 

Although  it  is  a  Methodist  institution,  "  Price's  School"  is  not  under 
the  control  or  care  of  any  conference  or  number  of  conferences.  There 
is,  however,  a  charter  restraint  laid  upon  the  election  to  vacancies  in 
the  board  of  trustees;  such  elections  are  subject  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  VanderbUt  University.  But  that  board  appears 
never  to  have  exercised  its  right. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  Dr.  Price  was  enabled  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
building  to  fit  up  the  old  chapel  as  a  gymnasium  for  his  own  pupils  and 
for  the  girls  and  ladies  of  the  city  who  wished  to  attend.  The  work  of 
the  college  is  organized  in  a  number  of  departments,  viz:  Kindergar- 
ten, primary,  intermediate,  academic,  collegiate,  modern  languages,  art^ 
music,  and  post-graduata  A  special  comparative  study  is  made  of  the 
literature  of  dlflFerent  languages.  The  hbrary  is  small,  but  it  is  com- 
X)osed  of  valuable  books  of  reference  and  is  so  classified  as  to  facilitate 
their  use.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley  was  instrumental  in  raising  the  funds  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  Nashville  Oollege  for  Young  Ladies  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  he  has  always  been  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

BIBUOGRAFHY. 

Crew^s  History  of  Nashville;  Our  Oollege,  August,  1891  (published  at 
Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies)  j  manuscript  notes  by  Dr.  Price; 
minutes  Yanderbilt  University  board  of  trustees. 

CENTENABY  COLLEGE. 

Centenary  College  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Holston  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  college  site  is  a 
6-acre  tract  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  lower  East  Tennessee,  laid  oflf  in 
walks  and  drives  and  adorned  with  lawns,  fountains,  trees,  and  statu- 
ary. The  college  buildings  are  of  brick,  trimmed  with  stone,  and  con- 
sist of  a  central  building  four  stories  in  height  and  two  wings  three  stories 
high,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  320  feet.  Besides  these  there  is 
a  small  two-story  music  hall  in  course  of  construction,  in  addition  to 
various  outbuildings.  The  property  of  the  college  is  valued  at  $100,000 
and  is  free  of  debt.  Centenary  College  is  one  of  the  offerings  of  Chris- 
tians of  the  Wesleyan  faith  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  organized 
Methodism  in  America,  1884.  Eev.  George  E.  Stuart  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  enterprise.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  began  in  1^84, 
and  had  progressed  so  far  in  1885  as  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege. The  faculty  consisted  of  Eev.  D.  Sullins,  A.  M.,  n.  n.,  president  j 
Rev.  George  E.  Stuart,  A.  m.,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  higher 
English;  Eev.  J.  A.  Stubblefield,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, and  of  six  lady  teachers.  The  attendance  the  first  year  was 
100}  in  1890-^91  it  had  reached  200.  Thirteen  teachers  are  now  em- 
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ployed*  Bey.  Mr.  Staart,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  founding  of  Cent^ 
nary  College,  is  no  longer  in  its  fiacnlty,  bat  is  the  pastor  of  Centenary 
Chnrdi,  Chattanooga. 

BELKONT  COIXBGE. 

Belmont  College,  oi>en6d  in  the  aatnmn  of  1890,  adds  one  more  tc 
Kashyille^s  many  schools.  Its  founders  were  Miss  Ida  £.  Hood  uA 
Miss  Susan  L.  Heron,  who  were  five  years  at  the  head  of  Martin  Cd 
lege^  Pulaski,  Teniu  Misses  Hood  and  Heron  are  the  principals  of  tk 
school  and  the  owners  of  the  proi>erty;  and  with  the  assistance  of  i 
business  manager  manage  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Behnont  Gol^ 
lege  is  in  the  country,  yet  it  is  only  2  or  3  miles  from  the  heart  of  tk 
dty.  The  site  is  almost  ideal — ^the  ante-bellum  residence  of  a  wealthj 
Southern  funily,  renewed  and  rebeautified  by  the  hand  of  taste  and 
skill.  The  extensive  grounds,  already  beautiful  by  nature,  have  ak 
received  the  touch  of  art.  Near  by  is  Soger  Williams  University,  an^ 
a  little  farther  off  Tanderbflt  University.  Besides  a  beautifol  envirofr 
ment  Belmont  College  has  a  good  equipmfflit  for  educational  woriL  It 
claims  a  well-filled  library,  a  well-equipped^  gymnasium,  and  a  spkodid 
laboratory.  The  corps  of  teachers  and  the  list  of  lecturers  are  bip 
Among  the  lecturers  for  ld90-'91  were  Maurice  Thompson  and  a  laa^ 
of  Yanderbilt  professors,  one  of  whom  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lecton^ 
The  patronage  of  Belmont  promises  to  be  large;  at  its  first  openiBf 
many  applicants  for  admission  were  turned  away  for  wantof  accoDid' 
dations. 
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COLLEGES  FOR  KEGROES. 

PISK  tJNIVEESITY. 

WORK  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION^FIRST    SCHOOL  AMONG  THE 

NEGROES. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  of  Kew  York,  a  society  sus- 
tained by  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  Northern  States,  was 
founded  in  1846.  It  was  this  organization,  conceived  in  no  friendly 
spirit  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  established  the  first  school 
among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  On  September  17, 1861,  five  months 
after  the  Civil  war  began,  it  opened  a  school  among  the  fugitive  slaves 
that  took  refuge  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe.  The  association,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  Union  army,  but  not  retreating  when  it  dis- 
banded, pushed  with  vigor  its  work  of  evangelizing  and  educating  the 
Negro  race.  In  1863  it  had  83  ministers  and  teachers  among  the  freed- 
men;  in  1864,  250,  and  in  1868,  532.  <<  During  several  years  after  the 
war  it  supported  annually  upwards  of  500  missionaries  and  teachers 
in  the  South  and  numbered  over  40,000  pupils  in  its  schools."  By  the 
year  1876  it  had  founded  seven  chartered  colleges  in  as  many  different 
States,  in  addition  to  twenty-five  normal  and  other  schools. 

Ill  August,  1865,  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  agents 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  came  to  Nashville  to  open  a 
school  for  the  Negroes.  They  found  that  the  noble  J.  G.  McKee,  '*  a 
man  who  could  not  live  selfishly,"  had  already  been  teaching  among 
them  for  two  years.  They  found  also  Prof.  John  Ogden,  representing 
the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission.  After  many  ineffectual 
attempts  to  secure  a  house  for  a  school  they  came  upon  the  "  Railroad 
Hospital,"  a  group  of  buildings  lying  west  of  the  Chattanooga  depot 
that  had  been  used  for  hospital  purposes  by  the  Federal  troops.  These 
buildings  could  not  be  had  without  buying  the  land  upon  which 
they  stood.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  the  price  asked.  Neither 
the  American  Missionary  Association  nor  the  Western  Freedmen's  Aid 
Gommission  had  the  funds  to  buy  the  land,  and  had  not  Cravath,  Smith, 
md  Ogden  become  individually  responsible  for  the  purchase  money 
Jie  project  must  have  failed.    They  raised  $4,000  in  cash  among  them- 
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selves  aad  a  few  others  and  gave  tbeir  notes  for  the  balance.  Me 
wards  the  property  and  the  school  established  there  passed  nnder  tk 
complete  control  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  by  its  assomp- 
lion  of  these  notes  and  by  its  absorption  of  the  Western  Freedmei'> 
Aid  Commission. 

All  three  men,  Smith,  Gravath,  and  Ogden,  had  been  connected  vith 
the  Union  army, — Smith  as  secretary  of  the  Christian  CommissioD, 
Ogden  as  an  officer,  and  Cravath  as  a  chaplain.  Ogden  had  \m 
before  the  war  a  professor  in  the  Minnesota  State  Kormal  School,  and 
was  therefore  not  withont  experience  as  a  teacher.  Oravath's  fotiiff 
was  an  abolitionist  and  he  himself  had  been  edacated  at  antislaveij 
Oberlin. 

OPBHIKO  or  THS  FI8X. 

(Jen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  the  head  of  the  Preedmen^s  Bnrean  for  Kot 
tncky  and  Tennessee,  took  such  an  active  interest  in  the  projectal 
school  and  did  so  mach  for  it  that  it  was  named  in  his  honor.  fiA 
School  was  opened  January  9, 1866,  with^rof.  John  Ogden  as  principal 
So  eager  were  the  Negroes  to  learn  that  for  two  years  the  attendaw* 
numbered  upwards  of  1,200.  For  a  year  or  two  the  instanctioQ  giva 
was  very  elementary.  But  in  1867  the  establishmeait  in  NashTiDe  d 
public  schools  for  colored  children  relieved  the  Fisk  School  otmvid 
this  kind  of  work.  The  progress  made  by  its  pupils  was  ereatof* 
demand  for  higher  education.  The  Fisk  was  in  duty  bound  to  ii«^ 
this  demand,  for  it  had  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  its  fouwkrs  tn 
furnish  educational  advantages  of  as  high  a  character  as  the  Negio 
should  show  himself  capable  of  using.  They  ever  kept  before  ^ 
the  ideal  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class,  ▼!«'* 
the  teachers  and  leaders  of  an  emancipated  race  should  betraiiwi 
For  these  reasons  Fisk  University  was  chartered  on  August  22, 18^^- 
with  George  Whipple,  E.  M.  Cravath,  Charles  Crosby,  John  Ogdei 
Joseph  H.  Bamum,  W.  W.  Mallory,  John  Lawrence,  John  Eohm?^ 
J.  J.  Cary  as  trustees. 

A  donation  of  $7,000  from  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  supplemented  br 
ftinds  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  enabled  the  tra8t«est» 
repair  the  buildings  and  to  erect  a  chapel  and  a  dormitory  and  t*^ 
them  ready  for  use  by  1869.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $SO0  fro©  * 
Peabody  fund  afforded  aid  to  indigent  students.  The  previooB  exF 
rience  of  Prof.  Ogden  as  a  normal  teaches:  fitted  him  flir  the  nonB* 
work  that  was  now  undertaken. 

TBACUKRS  GO   OUT  FBOH  FISK. 

Teachers  for  the  colored  schools  began  to  go  out  flrom  Fi*  ^  ^ 
as  1868,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  scattered  aU  over  the  Son* 
teaching  thousands  of  children  in  the  Sabbath  and  day  schools. 

In  1868  a  church  was  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  faculty  bsA  ^' 
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deDtey  with  Pro£  H.  S.  Bennett  as  pastor.  The  school  had  from 
the  first  a  decidedly  religious  tone.  Indeed,  ^Hhe  oonversion  of  new 
students  was  confidently  looked  for  and  more  earnestly  sought  than 
their  progress  in  letters." 

A.   K.   SPElfCB  mSCOMBS  PRESIDENT. 

In  1870  Prof.  A.  K.  Spence  succeeded  Pro£  Ogden  as  principal  of  the 
the  schooL  The  views  of  Pro£  Ogden  and  the  American  Missionary 
Association  were  not  in  harmony.  Being  a  normal  school  man,  Ogden 
vislied  to  see  Fisk  continue  merely  a  normal  school  and  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  purpose  of  ultimately  developing  it  into  a  college. 
The  first  college  classes  were  orgamzed  in  1871;  in  1876  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women  graduated  with  tiie  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts. 

The  old  buildings  in  which  the  Fisk  was  quartered  were  uusuited  to 
school  purposes;  besides  they  were  falling  into  decay.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  was  not  able  to  put  up  new  buildings.  Tet 
new  building  had  to  be  put  up  or  the  school  had  to  sacrifice  its  hopes 
of  future  growth  and  expansion.  The  need  had  become  a  crying  one. 
"Who  was  to  meet  it! 

THE  JUBILEE  SINGEBS. 

Gteorge  L.  White  fought  in  the  Givil  War  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.    After  the  war  he  filled  a  clerk's  position  in  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  still  under  Gen.  Fisk.    During  the  early  days  of 
the  Fisk  School  he  became  instructor  in  vocal  music.    Besides  this,  he 
soon  made  himself  indispensable  as  treasurer  of  the  school  and  general 
business  man.    His  ability  in  training  voices  proved  remarkable — so 
much  so  that  he  ventured  on  giving  several  public  conc^ts  in  Ifash- 
ville,  M^nphis,  and  Chattanooga,  which  were  very  successful.    He  it 
was  who  came  to  the  rescue  at  this  emergency  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity.   "  He  conceived  the  idea  of  coining  the  slave  melodies  of  the 
old  plantation  and  the  campmeeting  into  gold  and  silver."    The  diffi- 
culties were  many,  but  a  few  friends  had  faith  in  the  plan.    Mr.  White 
applied  to  Gen.  Fisk^  then  living  in  St.  Louis,  for  a  loan  of  $300  with 
which  to  take  his  singers  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver.    The  general  dis- 
countenanced the  foolhardy  scheme  and  told  Mr.  White  ^^  to  stay  at 
liome  and  do  his  work.^    To  this  Mr.  White  replied  tiiat  he  "  trusted  in 
Orod  and  not  in  G^n.  Fisk."    '^  Taking  the  littie  money  that  was  left  in 
tbe  university  treasury,  after  buying  provisions  to  last  the  school  a  few 
days,  putting  with  it  all  his  own,  and  borrowing  on  his  own  notes  an 
amount  whose  x>ayment,  if  the  venture  was  a  failure,  would  strip  him 
of  every  penny  of  his  property,  he  started  out  with  barely  enough  money 
to  set  his  party  in  working  order  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio 
Biver."    The  troupe  left  Nashville  October  G,  1871,  and  went  first  to 
OincinnatL    Aft^  singing  there  and  in  several  Ohio  towns  it  went  to 
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New  York,  and  the  New  England  States.  At  times  it  seemed  that  the 
undertaking  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  for  it  was  not  even  paying 
its  way.  As  yet  the  company  had  no  name.  At  last  Mr.  White  hit 
upon  one  that  might  be  called  the  salvation  of  the  enterprise,  the 
"  Jubilee  Singers.''  The  tide  soon  turned.  Crowds  came  to  hear  these 
poor  ex-slaves  sing  the  songs  they  had  sung  in  their  bondage.  These 
songs  were  unique.  Northern  audiences  had  never  heard  anything  like 
them  before.  The  musical  critics  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  tiiat 
they  possessed  something  of  genuine  melody.  Begarding  their  origin 
and  composition  it  has  been  said:  <'  They  are  never  composed  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  music,  but  spring  into  life  ready-made  firom  the 
white  heat  of  religious  fervor  during  some  protracted  meeting  in  church 
or  camp.  They  come  firom  no  musical  cultivation  whatever,  but  are  tiie 
simple,  ecstatic  utterances  of  wholly  untutored  minds.''  Of  the  twenty- 
four  m^n  and  women  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  belonged  to  tiie 
Jubilee  Singers,  twenty  had  been  slaves  and  three  were  of  slave 
parentage. 

By  May,  1872,  the  Jubilee  Singers  had  netted  $20,000.  The  next  sea- 
son was  equally  successful.  In  the  spring  of  1874  they  went  to  Eng- 
land. There  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Queen  and  many  of 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  kingdom,  including  Prime  Minister 
Gladstone,  at  once  oi)ened  the  way  to  success.  As  the  result  of  tto 
tour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  $50,000  were  added  to  the  $40,000  aheady 
made  in  America.  The  total  was  swelled  to  $100,000  by  gifts  of  spf9r 
ratus,  books,  furniture,  etc. 

JUBILEE  HALL. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  was  assured,  measmtf 
were  taken  to  erect  new  buildings  and  enlarge  the  facilities  of  the  uni- 
versity. Twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  bought  on  Fort  OiUem,  onefflito 
northwest  of  the  capitol.  The  site  is  slightly  elevated,  conducing  to 
good  health  and  affording  a  fine  view  of  Nashville  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building  January  1, 1873; 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  October  1, 1873,*  and  by  January  1,1376, 
"Jubilee  Hall''  was  ready  for  dedication.  Jubilee  Hall  is  a  beautiftl 
building.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  L,  having  an  east  front  of  145  feet) 
and  a  south  flnont  of  128  feet;  is  built  of  pressed  brick  in  modem  Eng- 
lish style;  is  five  stories  in  height,  including  basement;  contains  120 
rooms;  and  is  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  just  as  the  nation  was  entering  on  itfl 
centennial  year,  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  religi<* 
and  education.  Kever  before  was  dedicated  such  a  house  as  this,  ft 
house  which  is  the  songs  of  a  race  transmuted  into  an  agency  for  tb6 
uplifting  of  the  race.  This  thought  was  beautifidly  eziHressed  by  ^^ 
of  the  speakers: 

i  Some  one  has  said  that  "  arohitectare  is  frozen  nmslc."  The  mosic  of  the  Jiil>9«* 
Singers  has  roUed  over  this  land  and  swept  across  the  ocean.  moYing  the  hesrli  •»* 
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calling  forth  the  t^ars  of  yast  multitudes,  and  it  is  now  by  a  magic  touch  consoli- 
dated into  this  substantial  and  beautiful  building. 

Above  the  platform  were  draped  in  loving  embrace  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  significant  of  the  part  that  each  had  contributed  to 
this  day^s  rejoicing.  A  large  number  of  whites  were  present,  many  of 
them  prominent  in  public  and  private  life.  Several  addresses  were 
made.  Two  of  them  were  noteworthy  as  expressive  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  people  towards  Negro  education.  Gen.  Fisk,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  said  that  the  first  considerable  sum  of  money  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  education  of  the  colored  race  was  given  him  by 
a  Southern  man,  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green.  Commenting  on  this  statement 
of  Gen.  Fisk,  Dr.  John  B.  McFerrin,  senior  secretary  of  the  missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  used  these  words: 

I  want  you,  Gron.  Fisk,  and  all  others  to  understand  that  the  Southern  people,  as 
fiir  as  my  information  extends — that  is,  the  inteUigent,  patriotic,  and  Christian  x>eo- 
ple  of  the  South  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions — rejoice  in  the  education  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  colored  people  and  fully  appreciate  the  grand  work  you  are  doing  for 
them.  I  stand  on  my  native  soil  and  hear  this  testimony.  It  meets  the  hearty  coop- 
eration and  sincere  approbation  of  aU  Christian  people. 

X.  U.  CRAVATU  BECOMES  PRKSIDBNT. 

Prior  to  1875  the  American  Missionary  Association  had  planned  the 
work  and  shaped  the  policy  of  Fisk  University  and  no  one  had  been 
given  the  powers  of  a  president.  But  in  this  year  Dr.  B.  M.  Cravath, 
who  had,  perhaps,  played  the  leading  r61e  in  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  elected  president.  As  field  secretary  of  the  association  he 
had  given  the  school  the  benefit  of  his  zeal  in  its  cause  and  his  interest 
in  its  welfare.  Kow  he  assumed  entire  control  of  its  affairs  and  became 
responsible  for  its  success. 

When  Jubilee  Hall  was  dedicated  the  Jubilee  Singers  were  iu  Eng- 
land, whither  they  had  gone  in  March,  1875.  President  Cravath  was 
with  them.  From  England  the  company  made  trips  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  In  1878  they  disbanded  after  singing  almost 
continuously  for  seven  years.  Something  over  $150,000  had  been  the 
reward  of  their  labors. 

UVINGSTOXB    HALL. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  growing  needs  of  Fisk  University  de- 
manded larger  accommodations.  Jubilee  Hall  would  no  longer  suffice. 
The  idea  of  building  Livingstone  Missionary  Hall  originated  with  the 
Jubilee  Singers  while  in  England  in  1876.  Several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purpose  were  raised  in  Euroi)e,  but  it  was  to  the  gift  of  $60,000  from 
an  American  lady,  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  that  the 
erection  of  Livingstone  Hall  was  mainly  due.  Though  ground  was  first 
broken  m  1877,  it  was  not  until  the  session  of  i882-'83  that  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

Livingstone  Hall  is  a  large  five-story  brick  building  hardly  less  impos- 
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iog  Uian  Jubilee  HalL  The  latter  is  no  longer  the  boarding  department 
of  both  Bexe8,  but  is  reserved  for  the  ose  of  the  girls  and  yonng  women. 
Its  dining  hall,  however,  is  still  the  dining  hall  for  boUi  sexes.  Besides 
122  roioms  for  young  men,  Livingstone  Hall  contains  the  ch^d,  TfF^^«M»n, 
class  rooms,  library,  and  university  printing  office. 

DKPARTMBNTS  AKD-  COUR8KS. 

The  school  advantages  enjoyed  by  colored  children  are  not  so  numer- 
ous or  excellent  as  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  »iy  schools  that 
may  have  been  established  for  their  benefit.  AcoOTdingly,  while  Tisk 
University  has  fulfilled  its  pledge  of  furnishing  the  means  of  a  higher 
education,  it  has  not  cut  off  the  lower  departments,  but  stiU  gives 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  common  English  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  is  divided  into  classes  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  and  offers 
a  course  embracing  the  common  English  branches.  The  model  schod, 
as  its  name  indicates,  serves  as  a  school  of  observation  and  exx>eriment 
for  normal  students.  In  it  are  taught  pupils  not  able  to  enter  the  com- 
mon English  department.  From  the  common  English  department  sta- 
dents  pass  into  the  normal  department  or  into  the  college  preparatoiy 
department.  The  normal  department  comprises  an  elementary  and  an 
advanced  course,  each  covering  two  years,  called  respectively  the  first 
and  the  second  year  and  the  junior  and  the  seni(»*  year.  The  coll^ 
preparatory  department  is  divided  into  three  years:  the  junior,  middlfi, 
and  senior.    Above  it  is  the  college  proper,  with  its  four  years'  course. 

As  would  be  expected  of  an  institution  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  Fisk  University  has  not  suffered  the  undoubted  musical 
genius  of  the  Negro  race  to  go  uncultivated.  There  are  four  teacheis 
of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  three  of  whom  devote  their  whole  tjioe 
to  musical  instruction.  The  Mozart  Musical  Society  has  been  '^  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  from  time  to  time  rendering  in 
public  standard  musical  comi>ositions  of  the  most  advanced  charaetei^ 
including  oratorios.'' 

PHYSICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINIXG. 

Mental,  moral,  and  religious  culture  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Fisk,  but  manual  training  and  physical  development  have  not  beeu 
neglected.  A  brick  buikiing  haa  lately  been  erected,  the  lower  floor  of 
which  is  used  for  gymnastic  purposes,  the  upper  floor  as  a  workshop; 
and  a  three  years'  course  in  normal  training,  including  working  in 
wood,  drawing,  etc.,  has  been  arranged.  The  trustees  are  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  John  F.  Slater  and  the  Daniel  Hand  funds.  A  print 
ing  ofi&ce  has  been  furnished  by  a  si)ecial  appropriation  firom  the  Sat^ 
fand,  and  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  are  annually  taught  the 
art  of  printing.  Instruction  is  given  the  young  women  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, nursing,  and  hygiene.  Every  boarder,  male  or  female,  is  reqnirrf 
to  work  one  hour  a  day  for  the  university.    The  authorities  try  to  iin- 
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bae  the  stadents  with  practical,  healthy  views  of  life,  and  to  make  man- 
ual labor  dignified  and  not  degrading. 

In  the  character  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  literary  and  scientific 
instruction  Fisk  University  stands  far  above  any  other  colored  school. 
Deeming  college  education  proper  as  the  only  true  basis  for  profes- 
sional education,  the  university  has  directed  its  energies  to  building  up 
the  college  department;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
open  professional  schools  as  soon  as  possible.  A  building  for  a  theo- 
logical seminary  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  regular 
instruction  will  begin  with  the  year  1891-^92.  Theological  instruction 
has  been  given  ever  since  1869,  but  there  has  never  been  a  regular 
organized  department  with  students  pursuing  exclusively  theological 
studies. 

STATE  AKD  8TAT1S  NORMAL  STUDENTS. 

In  the  catalogues  of  Fisk  University  will  be  found  a  class  of  stu- 
dents called  ^^  State"  students  and  a  class  called  <i State  normal" 
students.  The  former  are  appointed  by  senators  and  representatives 
on  State  scholarships,  which  entitle  the  holders  to  free  tuition  in  the 
State  University.  By  arrangement  with  the  university  negroes  receiv- 
ing State  scholarships  are  educated  at  the  Fisk  and  at  Knoxville  Col- 
lege, their  tuition  being  paid  by  the  university.^  The  "State  normal" 
students  are  students  appointed  by  State  senators,  under  an  act  of  the 
Tennessee  legislature,  making  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,300  for  the 
education  of  colored  teachers.  Each  of  the  33  senators  has  the  right 
to  appoint  two  students  to  a  $50  scholarship;  appointments  being 
based  on  competitive  examination.  An  appointee  may  attend  any 
school  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The  schools  so 
approved  are  Roger  Williams  University,  Fisk  University,  Central 
Tennessee  College,  Knoxville  College,  Le  Moyne  Institute,  and  Morris- 
town  Normal  Institute. 

▲TTBNDAHCE— O&ADTTATXS. 

The  enrollment  of  students  has  been  steadily  increasing  of  late  years. 
In  1889-'90  it  was  523,  and  represented  Jamaica  and  nineteen  States  of 
tlio  Union.  Forty-nine  of  these  students  were  members  of  the  regular 
college  classes,  69  belonged  to  the  college  preparatory  department,  and 
67  to  the  normal  department.  There  have  been  in  all  104  graduates 
from  the  college  department.  Many  of  them  have  since  graduation 
been  admitted  to  the  master^s  degree.  Heretofore  this  degree  has  been 
conferred,  on  baccalaureate  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  who 
have  been  engaged  in  some  intellectual  pursuit  or  who  have  been  prose- 
cuting professional  studies.    Hereafter  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  the 

1  Snoe  188^*90  Fisk  University  has  had  no  State  students,  aU  of  them  going  to 
B^iMsyiUe  College.    See  Sketches  of  Knoxville  College,  pp.  274-278. 
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degree  who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  study  eqirin- 
lent  to  one  year's  regular  work. 

FACULTY, 

The  faculty  of  the  college  department  is  as  follows: 
B.  M.  Oravath,  D.  d.,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  a'nA  jwWi- 

cal  economy. 
Adam  K.  Spence,  m.  a.,  professor  of  OreeJc  and  French. 
Henry  S.  Bennett,  M.  A.j  professor  of  theology  and  Oerma::. 
Frederick  A.  Chase,  m.  a.,  professor  of  natural  science. 
Helen  0.  Morgan,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin. 
Herbert  H.  Wright.  M.  A.^  professor  of  mMhem^tics. 

Some  of  the  professors  are  charged  with  other  duties  in  addition  to 
teachi  ng  the  subjects  mentioned.  Besides  these  members  of  the  coQep 
faculty  proper,  there  are  twenty-three  other  instructors  and  oflScen. 

FINANCIAL. 

In  order  that  Fisk  University  may  build  aright  on  the  broad  founds 
tious  that  have  been  laid  a  large  endowment  is  almost  absolutely  necefi- 
sary.  Its  property  is  worth  $350,000,  but  none  or  little  of  it  is  prodw^ 
tive.  The  running  expenses  of  the  university  are  paid  principally  tf 
the  American  Missionary  Association.  One  thousand  eight  hiuidn^ 
dollars  to  $2,000  are  annually  received  from  the  John  F.  Slater  ftui 
and  expended  chiefly  in  industrial  training. 

Last  year  $2,500  were  appropriated  from  the  Daniel  Hand  fiind^ 
the  assistance  of  poor  students.  Six  scholarships  of  $1,000  each  b^^ 
been  established,  also  for  the  assistance  of  poor  students. 

The  great  majority  of  Fisk  students  are  very  poor  and  have  to  I»J 
their  way  as  they  go.  Many,  if  not  most  of  them,  teach  sdioolifiii^ 
a  part  of  the  year.  The  loss  of  time  from  coUege  on  this  accfl»it<^ 
course  lowers  the  standard  of  scholarship.  As  a  general  role  tbe 
graduates  of  Fisk  become  teachers.  Most  of  them  prosper  and  lay  ^P 
money.  Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  seems  to  be  a  chief  object 
of  those  Negroes  who  have  received  a  collegiate  education.  As  ^ 
possession  of  property  is  conducive  to  good  citizenship,  this  endeftvor 
to  better  their  material  condition  is  9,  hopefril  sign  for  the  fhtureofftc 
race. 

EVANGELIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  name  Livingstone  Missionary  Hall  is  but  the  expression  of  ^ 
hope  which  many  have  cherished  that  Fisk  University  would  become  t 
power  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  As  yet  that  hope  has  met^^ 
little  encouragement.  Eight  students  have  gone  as  missionaries  to 
Africa,  but  only  three  are  there  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hardly  to^ 
expected  that  a  race  just  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  bondagOj^ 
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the  problem  of  its  own  enlightenment  yet  unsolved,  should  be  seized 
with  an  inspiration  to  carry  the  light  of  religicn  and  education  to  its 
forgotten  brethren  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Pisk  University,  history,  building,  and  site  and  services  of  dedica- 
tion, at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  1, 1876;  published  for  the  trustees 
of  the  university.  Eeport  of  public  schools  of  Tennessee,  1874-1876. 
Clayton's  History  of  Davidson  County.  Songs  of  the  Jubilee  Singers, 
J.  B.  T.  Marsh.  Slater  fund  reports.  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion reports. 

CENTRAL   TENNESSEE   COLLEGE 
FOUNDING. 

Central  Tennessee  College  is  a  school  for  Negroes  supported  by  the  . 
Freedmens'  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  estimated  value  of  its  grounds  and  buildings 
is  $125,000.  In  1865  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark;  to  whom  the  missionary 
society  of  the  church  had  intrusted  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  freedmen,  authorized  Rev.  John  Seys  to  open  a  school  in 
Nashville.  The  school  was  opened  in  Andrew  Chapel,  thereafter  known 
as  Clark  Chapel,  on  Chestnut  street  between  Cherry  and  College  streets, 
in  south  Nashville.  The  principal  was  Bev.  O.  O.  Knight ;  his  assistants 
Mrs.  Julia  North,  Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  and  Miss  O.  D.  Barben,  were  all 
colored. 

The  school  waa  composed  of  scholars  of  aU  ages  and  sizes,  grandparents  and 
grandchildreny  parents  and  children,  were  aU  ui  the  same  classes.  They  were  poorly 
clad  and  mostly  homeless  wanderers  from  the  plantations.  They  found  shelter  in  the 
army  barracks,  m  abandoned  honsos,  in  cellars  or  garrets,  stables,  or  other  outhouses, 
whatever  would  afford  them  a  present  shelter.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  destitution 
they  were  hungry  for  education.    Never  did  teachers  have  more  earnest  pupils. 

The  school  grew  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  more  room.  The  use  of 
the  old  gun  factory  on  South  College  street  held  by  the  Government 
as  abandoned  property  was  obtained,  and  the  building  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes  at  an  expense  of  $2,000.  Hither  the  school  was 
moved  in  the  fall  of  1866.  Eev.  C.  B.  Crichlow  was  principal  for  the 
session  of  1866-'67.  He  had  eight  or  ten  assistants.  Tliey  were  all 
needed,  for  children  flocked  to  the  school  to  the  number  of  about  800. 
The  next  year  the  attendance  fell  to  225.  The  causes  of  this  were  the 
imi)osition  of  a  tuition  fee  of  $1  per  month  and  the  oi)ening  of  city 
schools  for  colored  children.  Since  the  great  object  of  the  mission 
school  was  the  education  of  teachers  and  preachers,  it  was  thought 
best  to  allow  the  public  schools  to  do  as.  much  of  the  elementary  work 
as  they  would. 

Rev.  John  Braden,  A.  m.,  was  principal  of  the  school  during  the 
year  1867-^68.    On  May  24,  1866,  the  school  was  incorporated  as  the 
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Central  Tennessee  GoUege,  the  corporators  being  WilUam  G.  Brownki. 
Thomas  H.  Pearne,  W.  J.  Smith,  T.  B.  Starley,  John  Sejs,  Wilba 
Bosson,  Joseph  S.  Carels,  A.  A.  Gee,  James  B.  'F&rrisa,  Thomas  I 
Caldwell,  E.  G.  Jamison,  G.  Ogden,  and  Daniel  J.  Holmes.  The  charts 
stipulated  that  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  at  all  times  be  memkn 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Another  charter  stipulatioo  ti 
that  the  board  of  trustees  should  always  maintain  a  biblical  iqfar* 
ment.  The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  organized  this  year  and  toet 
the  school  under  its  care.  A  lot  was  bought  in  south  Xashyille  ooi 
the  medical  college,  but  so  much  opposrti<m  to  a  I^egro  sehoolvai 
aroused  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  chancery  court  annulled  tk 
purchase.  Attempts  to  buy  property  in  Franklin,  Murfreesboro,  id 
Gallatin,  met  with  like  opposition.  Finally,  a  piece  of  property  e 
Maple  street  just  south  of  La  Fayette  was  secured.  The  only  baHdiQi 
was  a  large  brick  residence.  Into  this  the  school  was  moved  late  ii 
the  fall  of  1868.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee  was  in  charge  this  year.  Id  Ub 
winter  and  spring  of  1869  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  contributed  915,001 
and  two  brick  buildings,  one  containing  chapel  and  dormitories,  tl 
other  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  were  erected. 

Kev.  Mr.  Braden  was  reelected  x>resident  in  1869  and  has  since  nm 
terruptedly  held  the  position.  The  first  catsJogue  was  the  one  usid 
for  the  year  1869-'70.  It  showed  an  attendance  of  192.  Each  mctfi- 
sive  catalogue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  shown  a  steady  and  gn^ 
ual  increase  until,  in  1890-'91,  the  total  of  613  for  all  d^artments  vaf 
reached. 

In  1872  the  buildings  would  no  longer  accommodate  the  student^ 
and  a  band  of  them  known  as  the  ^^Tennessee^is"  went  on  a  siags^ 
tour  through  the  North.  So  successful  were  they  that  $18,000  wtf 
raised  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 

When  the  school  began  its  work  in  1865,  and,  indeed,  for  some  tiss 
>  afterwards,  the  most  elementary  knowledge  was  all  that  was  taa^ 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  presence  of  the  alphabet  tfcj 
oldest  Negro  became  a  child.  But  much  of  the  primary  instruction  ^a 
relegated  to  the  public  schools.  The  Negro  progressed  rapidly.  Er« 
long  he  began  to  crave  something  beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  kno^ 
edge,  and  classes  were  formed  in  advanced  mathematics,  in  Latisi 
Greek,  belles-lettres,  and  natural  sciences.  The  first  one  to  complex 
the  college  course  aud  receive  a  degree  was  Miss  Araminta  P.  Martifii 
in  1878. 

NORMAL  AXD  THSOLOGICAL  DBPARTMXNT8  OROAKIZ£I>. 

As  has  been  said,  the  primary  object  of  Central  Tennessee  CoIl«® 
was  the  training  of  teachers  and  preachers.  It  was  not  long,  ibe^ 
fore,  before  normal  and  theological  departments  were  organized.  ^ 
the  early  days  of  the  school  6o  great  was  the  demand  for  teachers  »^ 
preachers  that  students  were  taken  from  their  studies  before  they  ^ 
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made  8caroelj  any  advanoemeDt.  An  ability  to  read  in  words  of  one  or 
two  syllables  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  arith- 
metic were  considered,  qualifications  enough.  Of  course  that  time  has 
X>as6ed9  but  even  now  relatively  few  students  complete  a  course  of  study. 
Either  poverty  forces  them  into  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  or  the 
knowledge  they  have  alrea<ly  acquired  opens  to  them  opx>ortunitie8 
more  alluring  than  a  longer  stay  within  college  walls.  A  crying  need 
with  the  Negro  race  is  thinkers  and  leaders  of  undoubted  intelligence 
and  high  character.  Central  Tennessee  College  holds  it  to  be  its  chief 
function  to  supply  this  need  as  far  as  in  it  lies.  No  other  school  for 
tho  freedmen  has  essayed  to  cover  so  wide  a  field.  ISfo  branch  of  hu- 
man knowledge^  whether  profsssional  or  nonprofessional^  is  deemed 
ibreign  to  its  mission,  provided  only  there  is  a  demand  for  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  The  colored  man  must  be  fitted,  for  every  vocation  in  life 
that  he  may  wish  to  enter.  Hence  departments  of  law,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  and  mechanics  have  been  created,  but  no  department 
has  been  created  until  there  was  an  unmistakable  demand  for  it  This 
I>rinciple  has  dominated  the  policy  of  the  school  throughout  its  whole 
history. 

GRADUATKS'   COUR8KS. 

There  have  been  23  graduates  of  the  college  proper.    Most  of  thi»n 
hftve  entered  the  pulpit  or  the  teacher^s  desk.    Two  have  been  pro- 
lessors  of  mathematics  in  colleges  and  three  have  been  principals  of 
confidence  s^ninaries.'   The  college  preparatory  course  covers  three 
years.    There  is  a  regular  theological  course  of  two  years  in  addition 
to  a  pastors'  course  of  ^ve  years  for  the  benefit  of  pastors  and  others 
who  can  not  attend  school  regularly.    The  normal  course  extends  over 
Hiree  years.    Among  its  studies  is '^methods  of  instruction;"  this  in 
addition  to  practical  drill  in  teaching  in  the  model  school.    The  college 
iias  a  number  of  ^^ State  normal"  students.    There  were  nine  of  them 
in  1890-^1.    The  English  course,  five  years  in  length,  includes  the 
studies  considered  essential  to  a  common  English  education.    Below 
the  English  course,  and  lowest  of  all,  is  the  model  school,  where  are 
taught  the  elements  of  an  education.    Only  a  limited  number  is  ad- 
mitted.   Quite  difierent  is  it  from  the  time  when  no  pupils  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  these  lowest  classes. 

THE  MEHABRY  MKDJCAL,    DENTAL,    AND  PILARMACEUTICAL   DKPART>IENT8. 

As  prolific  a  race  as  is  the  Negro  of  the  Soutiiem  States,  the  last  ocn- 
eas  shows  that  he  is  increasing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the  white 
man.  The  conclusion  is  that  his  mortality  must  be  very  great.  This 
is  due  to  three  causes — ^poverty,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  prox>er  nursing 
mnA  laedical  attention.  For  the  six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  Kegroes 
in  the  twelve  Southern  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  there 
are  only  175  properly  qualified  physicians  of  their  own  race,  and  eon- 
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siderably  more  than  half  of  these  are  graduates  of  one  school,  the  Meharry 
medical  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College.  Prior  to  1876  there 
was  no  medical  school  in  the  South  for  the  colored  race,  if  the  medical 
department  of  Howard  University  at  Washington  be  excepted.  In  1S76 
the  Meharry  Medical  College  was  organized.  Since  then  there  have 
been  established  the  Leonard  Medical  School  of  Shaw  XJniversi^, 
Baleigh,  N.  C,  the  Louisville  National  Medical  College,  and  the  medicid 
department  of  New  Orleans  University.  The  Meharry  Medical  College 
owes  its  name  to  the  Meharry  family,  descendants  of  Alexander  and 
Jane  Meharry,  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  of  the  year  1794.  By  them, 
with  some  aid  from  Dr.  B.  S.  Bust,  the  school  was  originally  foonded, 
and  in  them  it  has  always  found  liberal  contributors  to  its  support 

The  main  building  was  constructed  in  1879.  It  is  built  of  brick  and 
is  40  feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  four  stories  in  height,  including  tiM 
basement.  An  additional  building  has  been  erected  for  practical  dem- 
onstrations in  anatomy.  Seven  professors,  one  assistant  professor,  one 
lecturer,  three  instructors,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  make  uptte 
corps  of  instruction.  Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  has  been  dean  and  profeawr 
of  chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics  ever  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  in  1876.  Dr.  Hubbard  is  also  dean  and  pro£e68(V 
in  the  departments  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  and  professor  in  the  col- 
legiate department.  The  medical  course  covers  three  sessions  of  twcB^ 
weeks  each.  Applicants  for  admission  as  students  must  be  18  yem 
old  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  geograpliy} 
grammar,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  elementary  physics.  Candi- 
dates for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  must  have  attended 
a  regular  medical  school  for  at  least  three  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each, 
the  last  of  which  must  have  been  at  the  Meharry.  Students  eiyoy  the 
clinical  privileges  of  the  city  hospital  on  the  same  terms  as  the  students 
of  other  medical  schools  in  I^ashville. 

Eighty  young  men  attended  the  MeharryMedical  College  in  1890-^1« 
One  hundred  and  thirty- two  have  graduated  from  the  institution,  rf 
whom  121  are  still  living.  Of  these  all  but  20  are  practicing  pkys- 
cians.  Eighteen  of  them  have  received  a  collegiate  as  well  as  a  medi- 
cal education.  They  are  almost  universally  respected  by  the  whit* 
physicians,  who  assist  them  by  loans  of  books  and  apparatos  and 
often  consult  with  them.  Many  of  them  are  accumulating  properij 
and  taking  their  places  as  conservative,  self-respecting  members  of  th« 
community.  The  capacity  of  the  colored  man  ably  and  honorably  to 
fill  the  profession  is  being  demonstrated  beyond  cavil. 

Correlated  with  the  Meharry  medical  department  are  the  Mehaflf 
dental  and  pharmaceutical  departments.  The  former  was  organised  in 
1886,  the  latter  in  1889.  In  1889  the  Meharry  dental  and  phaimaoeiifr 
caJ  haU  was  built  as  a  home  for  the  new  departments.  The  Bcbod  of 
dentistry  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  dean  of  the  dentol 
department  of  Yanderbilt  University,  for  <^  valuable  counsel^  timdy 
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assistance,  and  hearty  sympathy."  The  school  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  Southern  Dental  Association,  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  and  its  diploma  receives  due  recognition  wherever 
presented.  The  dental  course  covers  three  sessions  of  twenty  weeks 
each,  and  the  pharmaceutical  course  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  eaclu 
There  have  been  14  dental  and  4  pharmaceutical  graduates.  There  is 
an  even  greater  demand  for  colored  dentists  and  pharmacists  than  for 
colored  doctors,  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  finding  lucrative  em- 
ployment. During  the  past  eight  years  the  medical,  dental,  and 
pharmaceutical  schools  of  Central  Tennessee  College  have  received 
$7,400  from  the  Slater  fund.  About  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  used 
in  helping  needy  students,  one-fourth  in  purchasing  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  the  remainder  in  paying  the  salaries  of  instructors. 

LAW  DEPARTMENT.  • 

The  law  department  of  Central  Tennessee  College  is  the  first  and 
only  law  school  for  Kegroes  in  the  Southern  States.  The  beginning  of 
the  school  was  in  1879,  when  Hon.  John  Lawrence,  of  Nashville,  essayed 
to  give  instruction  in  law,  asking  in  return  only  the  pittance  derived 
from  tuition  fees.  His  first  graduate  was  Joseph  H.  Dismukes,  now 
professor  of  common  law  in  his  alma  mater.  Besides  Dismukes  there 
are  three  other  professors.  Judge  Lawrence  died  in  1889.  There  have 
been  16  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  found  other  occupations  more 
remunerative  than  the  law. 

BfANUAL  TRAIKINO  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  no  other  industrial  school  has  the  Slater  appropriation  ($1,100  to 
11,300  per  year)  been  expended  with  better  results  than  in  that  of 
Central  Tennessee  College.  Beginning  with  a  small  carpenter's  shop 
in  1883,  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  manual  training  has  been  devel- 
oped embracing  instruction  in  printing,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  tin- 
work,  wagon  making,  shorthand,  typewriting,  cooking,  nursing,  sew- 
ingy  dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  make  saleable  articles  he  is  paid  for  them.  Thus  the 
scheme  contemplates  as  one  of  its  aims,  though  not  its  chief  one,  the 
giving  of  aid  to  poor  students* 

Central  Tennessee  College  made  the  crowning  move  in  industrial 
education  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1890,  when  a  machine  shop 
(ras  built  and  equipped  with  a  mechanical  engineering  outfit. 

Xlie  building  is  a  one-story  A*ame  built  in  machine-shop  style.  It  is  weU  lighted 
ritli  a  cnpola  and  its  dimensions  are  96  by  48  with  16- foot  Joists,  and  is  painted 
roll  inside  and  outside.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  about  $2,500,  $1,500  of 
rbich  has  already  been  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville.  The  building  is  supplied 
ritJi  -work-benches,  tool-room,  office,  etc.,  and  is  heated  with  steam  and  ventilated 
,y  swinging  windows  in  the  cupola  above.  The  building  was  planned  by  and  the 
cliool  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Sedgwick,  an  accomplished  mechanician.  The 
lAcbinery,  with  material  on  hand,  is  worth  $20,000,  and  consists  of  a  thirty-five 
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horse-powor  Anoiogtou  and  Siauua  eti^ine,  three  liaea  of  «lia/tiii^  90  feek  ]t% 
thirty-three  pieces  of  machinery  ranging  from  the  large  Garvin  No.  3  loiTBail 
milling  machine  down  to  the  most  minute  gear  cutters,  together  with  lathes,  plaaeB, 
shapers,  tryers,  forges,  spinning  tools,  sand  hlast,  pipe-threaders,  and  bendi  taet 
•f  every  variety. 

This  equipment  of  machinery  Profl  Sedgwick  brought  with  him  from 
Griswold  College,  Iowa,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  department  simQar 
to  the  one  he  has  established  in  Central  Tennessee  College.  An  expert 
mechanician  and  at  the  same  time  a  Methodist  preacher.  Prof.  Sedf 
wick  has  devoted  his  property  and  his  talents  to  the  mechanical  eda^ 
cation  of  Negro  youth — a  noble  work,  surely.  That  he  is  sanguine  rf 
success  can  not  be  doubted.    Says  he: 

Come  to  Nashville  and  we  will  show  you  Kegroes  who  can  cnt  a  gear,  gradoste  i 
scale,  make  a  service  plate,  or  hnlld  an  engine  as  well  as  the  ftur-haired  boy  fra 
Now  England.  The  demand  for  his  wosik  will  gfow  faster  than  we  can  prepare  k 
it.  We  havo  already  had  over  a  score  of  applications  for  men  that  we  can  near 
mend  for  engineers,  machinists,  etc. 

The  fact  that  tower  clocks  and  telescopes  are  built  in  these  shop 
attests  the  superior  skill  and  methods  of  Profl  Sedgwick.  Beorat^* 
while  exhibiting  specimens  of  hand  work  in  steel  done  by  Prot  Sei^ 
wick's  pupils — Negro  boys  flpom  16  to  20  years  old — ^Dr.  HartzeD,  cs 
responding  secretary  of  the  Preedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educate 
Society,  remarked :  ^  That  does  more  to  solve  the  negro  problem  ^ 
all  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  since  the  war." 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Manuscript  History  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  J.  Braden;  Qae- 
tian  Educator,  AimiI,  1890  f  sohools  of  industry,  mjedieiney  dentigtrj^  siil 
pharmacy,  addressed  by  J.  0.  Hartzell,  correspondiag  secretary « 
Preedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Educatiou  Society  to  the  board  of  tra 
tees  of  the  Slater  fond;  printed  matter  of  the  Preedmen's  Aid  a»| 
Southern  Education  Society  on  their  edueational  work,  1881;  Siatit 
fimd  reports. 

KKOXYILLE  COLLEGE. 

FOUNDING,  ETC. 

Like  most  other  colored  schools,  Kuoxville  OoUege  traces  its  b^ 
ning  to  the  troublous  times  of  the  Civil  war.  la  ^^eptember,  1^ 
under  the  auspices  of  three  presbyteries  of  the  United  PresbytHii^ 
Churchy  Bev.  J.  G.  McKee  opened  a  school  among  the  homeless,  tn^ 
less  Kegroes  who  flocked  into  Nashville.  Mr.  McKee  had  gradaa^ 
at  Westminster  College,  and  had  studied  theology  at  Xeoiay  Ohia  B^ 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  Negro  education.  Possessed  of  much  t»A 
devotion,  and  courage,  his  labors  were  successful,  despite  iunumetal* 
dllficulties.  His  school  grow  and  prospered  until  his  death  is  1^ 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  other  schools  in  the  Sootti  bewd^  I 
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the  one  a^t  Kashville.  It  now  resolved  to  ooneentrate  its  efforts  (m  one 
school  and  to  modify  and  elevate  the  cbazact^  of  tliat  school  by  iataro- 
ducing  the  normal  feature. 

In  June,  1869,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  recommended  its 
board  of  missus  to  thefieedm^i  to  prooeed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  somewhere  in  the  South  and  author- 
ized it  to  draw  upon  the  church  fbr  the  fiinds  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  project  lagged.  The  school  at  Kashville  was  abandoned  or 
surrendered  to  others  for  a  year  and  th^i.  resumed  with  flagging 
.intere^ 

In  1874  Enoxville  was  selected  as  the  location  which  promised  the 
b«5t  results.    The  ]S"ashville  school  was  removed  thither  in  September, 
1875,  and  opened  in  an  old  building  that  had  been  occupied  by  a>  freed- 
nten's  scho(d.    Meanwhile  a  new  building  was  being  erected.    Into 
tiliis  the  school  was  niOTed  September,  1876.    Although  the  normid 
idea  was  not  abandoned,  the  school  was  known  henceforth  as  Knox- 
ville  College.    Not  that  the  name  comported  with  the  reality,  "  for 
there  was  not  a  student  that  could  pass  a  good  examination  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  or  geography,'^  but  its  realization  was  set  up  as  a 
goal  toward  whi(^  all  endeavor  should  tend.     The  institution  has 
hardly  yet  attained  to  the  stature  of  a  genuine  college,  but  it  has 
organized  college  classes  and  has  graduated  some  20  young  men  and 
women.     Eev.  J.  S.  McCuUoch,  D.  D.,  has  been  president  and  Miss 
JSliza  B.  WaUaoe,  b.  &^  lady  principal  for  thirteen  years.    Other  buildings 
ta»in  the  main  buOding  erec^ted  in  1876  have  from  time  to  time  been 
constructed  as  the  needs  of  the  school  reqxrired.    A  special  feature  are 
the  homes  for  boys  and  girls.    The  Little  Girls'  Home  was  built  in 
1S87  and  the  Little  Boys'  Home  in  1890.    Children  from  6  to  13,  whetha: 
«rpiians  or  not,  are  received  into  these  hoaes  and  are  cared  for  and 
taught  by  a  matron,  who  endeavors  to  train  hand,  mind,  and  heart. 
In  1890-^91  RnoxviUe  College  had  an  enrollment  of  313,  much  the 
larger  portion  l;>eing  in  the  lower  classes.    Ten  of  them  were  "State 
Bormal''  students.    The  property  of  the  school,  including  224  acres  of 
land,  is  valued  at  4100,000.    Its  chief  support  is  contributions  received 
through  the  board  of  missions  to  the  freedmen,  amounting  to  about 
$7,000  annually. 

IKmJSTRJAL  ICnXJCATlON. 

Manual  labor  and  industrial  training  are  prominent  features  of  Knox- 
ville  College.  Sewing  and  printing  are  taught  and  all  of  the  work  in 
and  about  the  college,  including  the  cultivation  of  the  16-acre  farm,  is 
done  by  students.  Kecently  Knoxville  CoU^e  was  made,  virtually, 
the  colored  department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The  following 
statement  explaining  the  relations  between  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity was  furnished  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabncy,  jr.,  president  of  the 
tJniversity  of  Tennessee.    It  would  appear  that  President  Dabney,  is 
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not  well  informed  as  to  indastrial  edacation  in  the  other  colored  schools 
of  the  State  or  else  underestimates  it. 

COLORED   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

An  article  of  the  State  constitation  requires  that  the  colored  race  Bball  liaTe » 
fair  share  of  all  the  benefits  of  all  funds  provided  for  public  education^  « but  the 
accommodation  and  instruction  of  persons  of  color  shall  be  separate  from  the  white." 
The  spirit  of  all  the  United  States  statutes  pertaining  to  the  land  grant  is  thestme. 
The  Negro  mgst  have  his  share  of  the  benefits  of  these  grants,  as  far  as  he  may  be 
qualified  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The  last  grant  (Morrill  act,  1890),  which  pro- 
vided additional  funds  especially  for  industrial  training  and  for  instruction  in  Bng- 
lish,  etc.,  is  very  explicit  in  its  provisions  for  the  Negro. 

From  the  time  it  received  the  benefits  of  the  original  land  grant  the  University  of 
Tennessee  has  done  all  it  could  to  aid  those  colored  men  who  had  qualified  then- 
selves  to  take  a  college 'course. 

For  along  time  the  only  place  in  the  State  where  college  edacation  was  provided 
for  them  was  at  Fisk  University.  The  land-grant  act  forbade  any  portion  of  the 
principal  or  interest  of  that  fund  from  being  nsed  for  the  pnrchaee  of  land  or  the 
erection  of  buildings.  The  university  had  no  money  to  purchase  a  site  or  erect  i 
building  for  a  separate  colored  department,  and  the  State  gave  it  nothing  it  coold 
use  for  this  purpose  or  any  other;  it  has  never  given  the  university  anything ftoB 
its  own  treasury. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  adopt  aeae 
existing  institution  and  pay  the  tuition  of  the  colored  appointees  attending  tbeNi 

The  board  had  the  precedent  for  this  in  many  other  Southern  States,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Virginia  at  the  Hampton  Institute  and  also  in  the  arrangement  which tke 
State  made  with  them. 

Not  wishing  to  expend  any  money  in  lands  or  buildings,  the  general  assemhlyof 
1869  adopted  the  East  Tennessee  College  for  its  llmd-grant  institution,  entering  into 
a  contract,  under  which  East  Tennessee  College  bound  itself  to  provide  the  M 
for  the  site  and  for  the  agricultural  experimental  farm  and  the  fund  for  ezteoBiTe 
buildings ;  while  the  State  bound  itself  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  Income  ftom  the 
land  grant  to  this  college  as  long  as  it  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  contract. 

In  adopting  another  institution  for  its  colored  department  the  university  wai  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  State  in  this  original  arrangement  with  it. 

When  colored  men  prepared  themselves  and  secured  apiK>intment8  the  boardmide 
an  arrangement  with  Fisk  University  to  educate  them.  At  first  the  requiremes^ 
comprised  only  the  elementary  branches  of  the  common  school  course.  The  fi»^ 
colored  men  who  entered  were  sent  to  Fisk  University  about  1882.  As  whJ** 
students  received  tree  tuition,  the  tuition  of  the  colored  appointees  was  paid  at  Fiih. 
The  examinations  were  held  by  the  county  superintendents  at  Fisk  University  »w 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  KnoxviUe,  and  there  were  sometimes  30  or  40  (b 
these  in  a  year. 

When  KnoxviUe  College  was  established  some  time  later,  a  similar  arrangenMi^* 
was  made  with  it  and  colored  appointees  had  the  option  of  going  to  Fisk  or  toKiw^* 
ville  College,    This  increased  the  numbers  still  further. 

In  1887  the  board  decided  to  consult  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  about  thtf 
and  all  the  other  conditions  of  its  contract  with  the  State.  We  desired  to  be  w- 
vised  in  a  proper  manner  about  our  duties  and  legal  responsibilities  to  the  Staw 
before  going  on  with  the  new  plans  then  proposed. 

With  regard  to  this  question  of  a  colored  department  the  attorney -general  thong" 
that  we  had  done  all  that  was  required  of  us  or  could  be  done  in  the  premiMij  ba 
he  advised  ns  that  all  the  departments  of  the  university  should  be  located  at  Knox- 
viUe, if  possible,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  original  departments,  where  thcj 
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ould  be  under  tho  supervision  of  the  president,  board,  and  faculty.    So  long  as  we 
lad  an  opx>ortunity  to  do  so,  be  thought  this  our  plain  duty. 

Accordingly,  in  1888,  Fisk  University  was  duly  notified  not  to  receive  any  addi- 
ional  students,  and  that,  as  soon  as  those  then  matriculated  should  finish  their 
ourses,  the  university  would  cease  to  send  appointees  there. 

Negotiations  were  commenced  at  once  with  Knoxville  College,  which  had  devel- 
oped into  a  most  excellent  school,  and,  as  soon  as  the  funds  could  be  released  from 
he  other  contracts,  a  new  and  closer  contract  was  made  with  the  management  of 
bis  institution. 

Under  this  new  arrangement,  which  went  into  effect  in  1890,  Knoxville  College 
k^eed  to  establish  a  new  department  of  the  sciences  and  industries  ''pertaining  to 
bgriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,''  to  be  called  the  industrial  department,  for  which 
t  sliould  provide  the  land  and  buildings,  and  the  University  of  Tennessee  should 
provide  the  equipment,  teachers,  and  all  current  expenses.  This  made  this  college 
i  complete  one  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  land-grant  act,  as  it  already  had 
full  literary  and  mathematical  schools.  The  board  of  the  university  elects  the  teach- 
ers, makes  appropriations  from  the  income  on  land  grant  and  its  additions,  makes 
tiles,  etc.,  for  this  industrial  department,  while  the  board  of  Knoxville  College  sup- 
>ort8  and  controls  the  previously  existing  literary  department.  In  other  matters 
ibe  two  boards  act  together.  There  is  only  one  executive,  however,  the  president 
>f  S^noxville  College. 

This  industrial  department  is  being  built  and  equipped  now.  The  writer  visited 
;be  board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  who  have  been  the 
generous  patrons  of  this  institution  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  secured  from  them 
in  appropriation  for  the  new  building  required.  It  has  facilities  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  botany,  scientific  agriculture,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  practical 
gvork  in  farming,  gardening,  and  shop  work  in  wood  and  iron.  The  State  appointees 
Bbre  required  to  take  either  a  scientific  or  industrial  course  in  this  college.  They 
receive  their  literary  and  mathematical  training  in  the  other  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. The  contract  provides  that  they  shall  have  ft'ee  tuition  in  all  the  general 
departments  of  the  college,  and,  in  return  for  this,  the  other  students  of  Knoxville 
College  are  to  have  iree  tuition  in  the  industrial  department  after  the  State  ap- 
pointees are  accommodated. 

So  Knoxville  College  became,  in  fact,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. 

The  tendency  is  to  bring  it  more  and  more  under  the  care  and  influence  of  the  . 
general  faculty  of  the  university.    Special  regular  teachers  are  employed  for  the 
industrial  department  of  Knoxville  College,  but  their  instruction  is  supplemented 
l)y  lectures  by  our  regular  professors  when  necessary. 

The  standard  for  admission  has  been  raised  and  it  is  now  the  same  (or  as  nearly 
the  same  as  possible)  for  whites  and  colored,  with  the  understanding  that  the  exam- 
iners will  be  lenient  to  the  colored  man. 

There  were  16  colored  students  last  year,  and  the  number  will  increase  largely 
07 ben  the  new  department  has  had  time  to  illustrate  its  plans.* 

The  board  of  the  university  has  created  twelve  separate  apprenticeships  in  this 
lepartment,  worth  $50  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  and  meritorious 
students  in  getting  an  education. 

We  believe  that.this  college  now  provides  for  the  "brother  in  black"  the  kind  of 
^dacation  which  he  needs  most.    The  schools  established  by  churches  and  benevo- 

)  The  fact  that  the  Negroes  of  Tennessee  are,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  enti- 
tled to  about  69  of  the  275  cadetships,  led  a  committee  of  the  general  assembly  in 
February,  1891,  to  recommend  that  a  colored  appointee  to  the  State  University  be 
allowed  to  attend  either  the  school  at  Knoxville  or  one  of  the  four  schools;  Fisk, 
Roger  Williams,  Centaral  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  or  Le  Moyne  Institute  at  Memphis, 
BLs  be  chose. 
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lent  poopie  at  the  North  have  naturally  aimed  to  giye  him  a  literaiy  edncatioD 
which  would  qualify  him  to  teach  or  preach.  This  has,  we  think,  been  earned  too 
far.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Unirersity  of  Tennessee,  as  it  believes  it  is  its  duty,  under 
this  imiK)rtant  trust,  to  proride  industrial  education  for  him.  The  interest  mani- 
fested and  the  success  already  attained  encourage  na  to  expect  splendid  results  from 
this  experiment. 

BIBUOGRAPHT. 

Manuscript  history  by  President  McCullocli;  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  schools  to  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee,  Febroary  2i,189L 

BOaSB  WnXIAHS  UNIVBBSITT. 

Boger  Williams  University  is  one  of  some  fifteen  schools  for  the  freed- 
men  whose  establishment  is  mainly  dne  to  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society.  This  society  began  missionary  and  ediicational  work 
among  the  Negroes  as  early  as  1862.  In  the  summer  of  1864  it  sent 
Bev.  Daniel  W.  Phillips,  D.  D^  to  Naahyille  to  start  a  schod.  Dc 
Phillips  was  by  birth  a  Welshman.  He  had  come  to  America  while  a 
young  man  and  by  dint  of  unremitting  toil  and  the  closest  economy  hi 
acquired  an  education  at  Brown  University  when  that  institution  vaa 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wayland.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  that  now  brought  him  intotUf 
new  field. 

For  some  time  after  reaching  Nashville  Dr.  Phillips  had  charge  of  tke 
Central  Baptist  Church,  whose  membership  was  white.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  teaching  and  preparing  for  the  ministry  a  class  of  young 
colored  men,  at  first  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Colored  Baptist 
Church,  afterwards  in  his  own  house.  Being  on  the  alert  for  a  pl«« 
in  which  to  regularly  open  his  school,  he  purchased  a  lot  near  Fort 
Gillem  and  removed  to  it  a  two-story  frame  building  bought  of  tlie 
Government  for  $1,000.  The  Home  Mission  Society  paid  for  theboiM- 
ing,  but  $0,000  or  $7,000  more  were  needed  to  pay  for  the  lot  and  to  set 
up  and  remodel  the  building.  An  effort  to  obtain  assistance  from  tie 
Freedmen's  Bureau  proved  fruitless,  as  did  also  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  Peabody  fund.  Dr.  Phillips  and  Bev. 
W.  C.  Bush,  who  had  become  associated  with  him,  then  went  North  to 
raise  the  money.  Dr.  Phillips  going  to  New  England,  and  Mr.  Busk  to 
Ohio.  Their  mission  was  successful  and  in  1867  the  Nashville  Normal 
and  Theological  Institute  was  opened.  As  its  name  implied,  its  prisi^ 
object  was  the  education  and  preparation  of  teachers  and  preachers. 

The  school  prospered  and  with  its  prosperity  the  need  of  larger  ^ 
better  accommodations  grew  imperative.  Dr.  Phillips  determined  to 
buy  a  site  on  Fort  Gillem,  the  fort  crowning  the  hill  on  whose  side  was 
situated  the  institute.  He  went  to  New  England  to  raise  the  purchase 
money.  After  securing  enough  promises  to  make  it  certain  that  he 
would  be  able  to  collect  the  whole  sum,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Naah- 
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viUe  to  make  the  purchase,  but  only  to  learn  that  he  had  been  forestalled 
by  Fisk  University.  Dr.  Phillips  was  sorely  di&appointed.  The  now 
urgent  needs  of  the  school  demanded  immediate  action.  Eev.  Dr. 
Simmons,  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Hom^^  Mission  Society, 
came  to  Nashville,  and  with  Dr.  Phillips  spent  a  mouth  in  canvassing 
for  a  location  for  the  school.  At  last  the  present  location,  on  the  Hills- 
boro  turnpike,  2  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  selected.  There 
were  a  mansion  house  and  outbuildings  and  30  acres  of  land  beautifiilly 
situated  on  elevated  ground.  The  Mission  Society  was  not  able  to  pay 
the  price  asked — $30,000.  Thereupon  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  and  wife^  of 
New  York,  offered  to  furnish  the  means,  and  the  place  was  bought.  Two 
stories  were  added  to  the  mansion  house,  making  it  four  stories  in  aU. 
Plans  were  made  and  work  begun  on  an  additional  building,  to  cost 
$10,000  or  $12,000.  Dn  and  Mrs.  Bishop  again  stepped  in,  and  a  build- 
ing costing  three  times  as  much  was  erected  instead.  Centennial  Hall, 
as  this  building  is  caUed,  is  a  four-story  brick  exclusive  of  basement, 
49  feet  in  width  by  185  feet  in  length.  The  basement  is  used  as  a  board- 
ing  department,  the  first  floor  for  school  purposes,  and  the  three  upper 
floors  as  dormitories  for  young  men. 

The  Mansion  House,  also  a  four-story  brick,  is  48  feet  in  Width  by 
80  feet  in  length,  and  furnishes  apartments  for  some  of  the  teachers  and 
dormitories  for  the  young  women.  The  Mansion  House  and  Centennial 
Hall  are  united  by  a  hall  way  and  at  a  distance  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  single  structure.  Since  these  buildings  were  erected  two 
residences  have  been  built  on  the  grounds,  one  for  the  president  and 
one  for  the  principal  of  the  normal  schooL  The  institute  was  removed 
to  its  new  location  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1876.  In  1883 
it  was  incorporated  as  Eoger  Willisuns  University.  Dr.  Phillips  de- 
plored the  change  of  nsune;  no  good  would  come  of  calling  the  school 
what  it  was  not;  possessed  of  the  name  of  a  university  it  would  ape 
the  ways  of  a  university;  its  true  scope  would  be  lost  sight  of  and  its 
true  aim  perverted. 

At  the  top  of  the  curriculum  stands  the  college  course  of  four  years. 
Next  below  is  the  college  preparatory  course  of  three  years.  Then 
comes  the  normal  course,  and  still  lower  the  English  department,  fur- 
nishing elementary  instruction.  There  is  also  a  theological  course  of 
two  years.  The  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  thoroughly  taught;  the 
college  course  is  not  very  full  and  not  very  advanced.  The  degrees  of 
B.  A.  and  B.  3.  are  conferred  upon  graduates.  Bachelors  of  three 
years'  standing  who  in  the  mean  time  have  been  engaged  in  literary  or 
scientific  pursuits  are  admitted  to  the  master's  degree  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  suitable  thesis.  The  degree  of  badielor  of  divinity  is  given 
to  such  as  complete  both  the  college  and  the  theological  course.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  In- 
dustrial training  for  both  sexes  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  from  the  Slater  fund. 
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Every  student  is  required  to  do  work  for  the  university  amoontang 
to  one  hour  daily  or  pay  $2  -per  month  in  Ueu  thereof.  The  whole  ten 
deucy  is  to  dignify  labor.  Another  thing  in  which  Roger  Williams  is 
like  the  other  colored  schools  of  the  State  is  this:  All  of  them  are 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Christian  organization,  and  religions  edu- 
cation is  deemed  of  paramount  importance;  Roger  Williams  has  daily 
classes  in  Bible  study,  and  every  student  is  required  to  attend  one  of 
these  classes.  ^^  Becognizing  the  importance  of  exercise  in  student 
life,  a  military  company  has  been  formed  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  regular  drill  is  given  in  military  tactics."  The  enrollment  of 
Boger  Williams  has  reached  nearly  300;  in  1888-'89  it  was  286;  in 
18dlM90,  273;  in  1890-^91,  226.  Among  these  is  found  a  number  of 
^<  State  normal"  students.  The  majority  of  the  jstudents  teach  schod 
during  vacation  and  many  of  them  do  so  durihg  a  part  of  the  school 
year. 

Dr.  Phillips  was  at  the  head  of  the  ISfashville  Normal  and  Theological 
Institute  until  1882,  when  he  was  sncceeded  by  Bev.  William  Stewart 
Dr.  Phillips  retained  his  professorship,  however,  and  when  the  institate 
was  incori>orated  as  Boger  Williams  University  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  April, 
1890.  Bev.  William  Stewart  was  president  of  the  school  until  1881 
Bev.  Edward  0.  Mitchell  was  then  president  jtto  tempore  for  one  year. 
From  1885  to  1887  the  position  was  filled  by  Bev.  William  H.  Stiffler. 

In  1887  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Owen,  the  present  president,  came  into  oflBce. 
Dr.  Owen  was  for  seven  yea^s  president  of  Denison  University.  Six 
male  and  5  female  teachers  assist  him  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The 
iioger  Williams  property  is  vajued  at  $100,000.  With  its  splendid  site 
and  handsome  buildings  the  university  adds  no  little  to  the  beauty  of 
Nashville's  environs.  Moreover  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  mdke 
Nashville  the  educational  center  of  the  South  for  blacks  as  wdl  as 
whites. 

BIBUOORAPHICAL  NOTB. 

See  Baptist  Home  MissionMonthly,  November,  1888;  The  Freeman, 
Indianapolis,  July  20, 1889;  Slater  Fund  Beports. 

HOFFMAN  HALL. 

Hoffman  Hall  is  the  living  attestation  at  once  of  the  zeal  of  a  great 
church  for  the  uplifting  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  kindly  feelings  of 
brotherhood  that  exist  between  two  denominations  of  Christians.  It  is 
a  theological  college  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  educa- 
tion and  practical  training  of  colored  candidates  for  the  ministry  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  and  located  in  proximity  to  Fisk  University, 
a  colored  institution  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The  Episcopalians 
have  no  school  in  Tennessee  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro,  and 
by  invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Fisk  they  founded  their  theolog- 
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ical  school  by  the  side  of  the  Fisk,  where  their  students  enjoy  at  the 
same  cost  the  same  advantages  as  Fisk  students.  <^  Undergraduates 
reside  in  the  hall,  and  either  pursue  the  full  classical  course  at  Fisk 
University,  taking  their  degree  (recommended  wherever  possible), 
or  pursue  such  partial  course  at  the  university,  supplemented  by 
studies  at  the  hall,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  principal."  The  past 
year,  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  Hoffinap  Hall,  there  were  four 
theological  and  four  undergraduate  students.  The  regular  instructors 
are  Bev.  Meredith  O.  Smith,  b.  d.,  principal  of  the  hall,  and  Archdeacon 
Colbraith  B.  Perry.  Four  "honorary  professors,"  pastors  of  chuiches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  in  residence  annually  from  two  to 
three  weeks  each,  during  which  time  they  give  daily  instruction.  Hoff- 
man Hall  is  so  named  in  honor  of  Eev.  Charles  F.  Hoffman^  D.  d.,  by 
the  aid  of  whose  munificence  it  was  built.  A  small  debt  still  remains 
unpaid. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TENM^SSEE. 

By  TiiADDEUS  p.  Thomas,  M.  A. 

FAILURE  TO  KECOGNI2H  IMPOETAKCB    OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  cause  of  the  slow  development  of  the  system  of  public  scbot^ 
in  Tennessee  and  throughout  the  entire  South  has  been  the  failare  yi 
recoguize  the  importance  of  laying  a  good  educational  foondatioi 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  the  fact  that  the  effectiveness  oi 
the  higher  education  depends  largely  upon  the  vitality  of  the  commoa 
schools.  In  New  England  colleges  were  organized  before  there  wasaa 
efficient  public-school  system ;  but  if  New  England  was  the  first  to  maifl 
the  error  she  was  also  the  first  to  rectify  it.  In  the  West,  owing  to  tU 
wise  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  educational  system  ^^ 
built  from  the  bottom.^  In  the  South  the  case  has  too  often  been  tie 
reverse.  In  addition  to  this,  public  sentiment  in  all  the  earlier  historr 
of  the  State  was,  never  warmly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  State  mac 
agement  of  common  schools,  but  it  was  believed  that  these  would  sn^ 
ceed  better  in  private  hands.  It  is  largely  due  to  these  causes  that* 
public-school  system  of  Tennessee,  as  a  vigorous  and  effective  systeis- 
has  no  real  history  before  1873.* 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  TENNESSEE  CEDED  TO  THE  STATE. 

In  1790  North  Carolina  ceded  all  the  land  within  the  present  lifflit^* 
of  the  State  to  the  General  Government.  In  1796  Tennessee  was  admit 
ted  into  the  Union,  but  the  General  Government  retained  the  pnWJf 
lauds.  It  was  not  until  1806  that  Congress  ceded  these  lands  to  tbf 
State: 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  edacation  similar  to  those  made  in  ^ 
case  of  Ohio,  bat  differing  in  one  important  particular.  In  Ohio,  and  in  the  ot^ 
States  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  sixteenth  section  in  cachto^ 
ship  was  designated  and  conveyed  direct  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  township.  ^ 
admirable  system  of  United  States  surveys  definitely  located  the  grant,  aiwJ  ^ 
title  was  vested  in  the  township.  Tennessee,  which  had  been  admitted  ten  J^^ 
before  its  land  cession,  had  not  been  reached  by  this  system  ^>f  surveys.  Theto^ 
ship  and  section  could  not,  therefore,  be  designated,  and  Congress  did  notTe***^* 
in  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  district.  The  provision  was  in  the  follo^'s? 
words:  "And  the  State  of  Tennessee  shall,  moreover,  in  Issuing  grants  ondp^*^ 

»(See  paper  on  '*  Education  in  the  South,"  by  W.  R.  Garrett,  in  the  '•  ProceeduN.' 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associatiofl/  ** 
its  meeting  in  Washington,  March,  1889.) 
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in);  titles  looato  &40  acres  to  every  6  miles  square  in  the  territory  hereby  ceded  where 
existing  claims  will  allow  the  same,  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  tho  use  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  forever."  This  provision  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  State,  but  failed  to  vest  the  title  in  the  subordinate  civil  division.  Tennessee  had 
no  series  of  eivH  divisions  of  6  miles  square  corresponding  to  the  township.  The  grant 
was  not  thus  definitely  located  and  vested.  In  tho  mean  time  much  of  tiie  land  had 
been  taken  up  by  valid  claims  and  with  the  rapid  stream  of  immigration  which 
poured  in  the  squatter  preceded  the  surveyor.  Many  acts  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature to  protect  the  school  lands,  but  from  the  vague  nature  of  the  grant  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  failare  to  appreciate  its  value,  the  opportunity  to  utilize  it  was  lost.* 

The  same  act  of  Congress  provided  that  100,000  acres  of  land  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  academies,  one  academy  for  each  county; 
and  100,(K)0  acres  for  the  use  of  two  colleges,  which  have  since  devel- 
oped into  the  Peabody  Normal  College  and  the  State  University  at 
Knoxville. 

ACT  OF  1830. 

Though  the  messages  of  the  governors  constantly  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  definite  plan  for  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  attempted 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  January  14, 1830,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  laying  off  school  districts.  Five  trustees  were  to  be 
elected  in  each  district  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  trustees  were 
to  select  commissioners  who  were  to  divide  the  school  money  appropri- 
ated for  their  county  among  the  several  districts.  The  trustees  were 
to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  were  then  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  legislature. 
An  imi)ortant  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1834  was  the  one  which 
provided  that  the  common-school  fund  should  be  ^^  a  perpetual  iund, 
the  principal  of  which  should  never  be  diminished  by  legislative  appro- 
priations.'' But  the  schocd  money  was  used  for  private  purposes  more 
than  once,  and  in  one  case  this  was  done  by  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Bobert  H.  McEwen,  who  had  been  elected  in  1836.  A  large 
part  of  the  school  fhnd  was  also  lost  on  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
Tennessee,  which  had  been  created  in  1838  and  in  which  the  school  fund 
had  been  invested.    But  the  State  has  made  good  these  losses. 

THE  WAR.  I 

Previous  to  the  war  there  was  no  real  vigor  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. The  State  superintendent  did  not  have  sufficient  executive  power, 
but  was  merely  an  agent  to  look  after  the  school  fund.  The  system 
was  characterized  by  a  lack  of  unity  in  its  organization.  The  interest 
on  the  school  fund,  amounting  to  $90,000  annually,  was  distributed 
among  the  counties;  but  the  sum  was  so  small  and  so  injudiciously 
used  that  the  schools  were  generally  maintained  only  a  few  weeks  out 
of  the  year.  During  the  war  education  was  practically  suspended 
throughout  the  South.    The  evils  resulting  from  the  war  continued  for 

» Edacation  in  tbe  South,  W,  E,  Garrett. 
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many  years.  Historians  are  accustomed  to  give  vivid  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  devastation  of  property  caused  by  war,  but  tbej 
frequently  fail  to  point  out  its  disastrous  efiects  on  the  intellectaal 
advancement  of  a  nation.  The  cause  of  ^ucation  in  the  South  had  to 
wait  until  the  people  began  to  regain  their  material  prosperity;  for  it 
is  invariably  true  that  the  wants  of  the  body  must  have  attention  before 
those  of  the  mind.  In  addition  to  the  other  burdens  left  as  a  legacy  of 
the  war,  the  State  found  ita  population  largely  increased  by  the  eman- 
cipated Kegroes,  who  must  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  white 
people,  as  they  were  unable  to  contribute  towards  their  own  education. 

ACT  OF  1867. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1867  establishing  a 
State  system  of  public  schools.  The  office  of  State  superintendent  of  pob- 
lie  instruction  which  had  been  filled  by  the  treasurer '  was  put  into  tlie 
hands  of  Gen.  John  Eaton,  who  discharged  its  duties  with  energy  uid 
ability.  The  law  was  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  but  it  had  been  enacted 
in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  it  soon  failed.  The  i>oint  had  not 
yet  been  reached  where  the  people  were  either  willing  or  able  to  tax 
themselves  to  maintain  a  first-class  educational  system.  There  wasn 
many  quarters  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

THE  ACT  OF  1870. 

The  law  of  1870  practically  repealed  the  law  of  1867.  The  State 
relinquished  all  efficient  control,  and  virtually  turned  over  the  whole 
subject  of  conunon-school  education  to  the  different  counties.  The 
result  was  that  in  1872  only  twenty-nine  out  of  the  ninety-three  counties 
of  the  State  levied  any  educational  tax  whatever.  It  is  estimated  that 
not  one-fifth  of  the  scholastic  population  of  the  State  had  any  means  ai 
education.  <^  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  counties  visited  there  was  not  a 
single  school,  either  public  or  private,  in  operation;  nor  were  thereany 
efforts  being  made  by  the  citizens  to  remedy  the  deficiency.^ 

THB  ACT  OF  1878. 

The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1873  is,  with  some  amendments, 
the  one  which  is  in  ox)eration  to-day.  After  it  was  once  established 
there  was  a  marvelous  advancement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in 

>  By  the  act  of  1844  the  office  of  saperintendent  of  public  instructioD  had  b«« 
abolished  and  the  duties  of  the  office  transferred  to  the  treasnrer.  By  the  act  of 
1867  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  was  created,  to  be  filled  bieoni' 
ally  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  This  act  was  repealed  in  1870  and  the  superinten- 
dent given  ninety  days  in  which  to  wind  np  the  afilairs  of  his  office.  The  oBc^  ^ 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  recreated  February  3, 1871,  but  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  was  made  superintedent  ex  officio.  It  was  made  a  separate  office  by 
the  act  ot  1873. 

«  See  report  of  State  Superintendent  John  M.  Fleming,  1874, 
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jpite  of  prejudice,  opposition,  and  monetary  depression;  and  the  sys- 
;em  is  one  of  which  the  State  may  well  be  proud.  In  accordance  with 
ts  provisions  the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent, county  superintendents,  and  district  school  directors.  The 
^tate  superintendent  is  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
ihe  senate.  The  county  superintendent  is  elected  biennially  by  the 
»x)unty  court  and  is  paid  for  his  services  by  the  same  body.  There 
ire  three  directors  elected  biennially  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
listrict.  It  is  their  duty  to  enforce  the  school  laws,  employ  and  dis- 
niss  teachers,  take  care  of  the  school  property,  and  use  the  school 
noney  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The  school  age  is  between 
5  and  21  years. 

THK  SCHOOL  FUND.  • 

The  school  fund  is  a  legal  fiction.  There  is  no  real  fund  in  existence, 
bat  the  State  pays  out  of  its  taxes  the  interest  on  $2,500,000  semi- 
a^nnually  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  To  this  are  added  the  proceeds 
[)f  all  escheated  property,  of  all  proi)erty  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture«  of  all  lands  sold  and  bought  in  for  taxes,  and  of  the  permanent 
eflfects  of  intestates.  Every  male  inhabitant  is  subject  to  a  poll  tax  of 
^1,  and  a  tax  of  1^  mills  on  the  dollar  is  annually  assessed  upon  all 
property  subject  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  These 
ta:xes  are  collected  as  other  taxes  are,  and  are  paid  over  to  the  county  trus- 
tee in  the  county  where  collected  and  distributed  to  each  school  district 
a<;cording  to  scholastic  population.  When  these  taxes  are  insufficient 
bo  keep  up  a  public  school  for  five  months  in  the  year  in  the  districts  of 
the  county,  "  the  county  court  shall  levy  an  additional  tax  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  or  shall  submit  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and 
may  levy  a  tax  to  prolong  the  schools  beyond  the  five  months;  said  tax 
bo  1)0  levied  on  all  property,  poUs,  and  privileges  lial)le  to  taxation,  but 
shall  not  exceed  the  entire  State  tax."  The  mayor  and  board  of  alder- 
men of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  can  establish  high  schools  and  are 
Bnii>owered  to  levy  an  additional  tax  for  the  puri>ose. 

AMRNDMENT  OF  1891. 

An  important  amendment  to  the  original  bill  was  passed  in  1891, 
providing  that  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  schools:  Primary  schools, 
coBsisting  of  five  grades,  and  secondary  schools,  which  give  the  same 
instruction  that  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  and  have  three  addi- 
tional grades.  The  primary  schools  teach  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  Tennessee,  and 
history  of  the  United  States.  Vocal  music  and  elocution  may  be 
taught.  The  secondary  schools  teach  these  additional  studies:  Ele- 
mentary geology  of  Tennessee,  elementary  principles  of  agriculture, 
elements  of  algebra,  elements  of  plane  geometry,  elements  of  natural 
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I^iilosophyy  bookkeeping,  elementary  physiology  and  hygi€se,bt 
ments  of  civil  government,  and  rhetoric  Practice  is  also  given  in  ei»^ 
cation  and  vocal  mnsic  may  be  taught. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  statisticR  from  the  aanital  report  of  SapenBteDdcit 
Prank  M.  Smith  ^  for  the  year  18W  wfli  give  an  idea  of  the  presMt  m- 
dition  of  the  schools: 

Total  scholMtie  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 : 

Whites Sie^Si 

Colored H,^ 


Total. 


Number  ot  teachers  employed T.fK 

Number  of  \7hite  schools 5^3^ 

Number  of  colored  schools IfS^ 

Total  number  of  schools.... « 6^^ 


Niunber  of  8ohk>«4s  coirtroUed  by  city  bowds ^ 

Number  of  county  institutes  held  during  ib«year ^ 

Number  of  teachers  attending 4j*^ 

Number  of  applicants  examined ?j^ 

Number  of  teachers  licensed i %^ 

Nwnber  of  p«]^il8  •aroU^d  daring  theyett: 

White  make. „  1*® 

White  fexaales  -. .•  VACI 

Colored  males 47, Iw 

Colored  females 17,1^ 


Total ^ , 4»* 

Average  daily  attendaaee : 

Whites 2®.^ 

Colored ^^ 


Total. 


a 


Total  amount  of  money  received,  together  with  $620,752.29  on  hand . .  $2, 038,^^ 

Total  expended $1,300,351^ 

Number  of  schoolhouses  erected  during  the  year ^ 

Totnl  value  of  school  property $2,380^313^0 

Average  number  of  days  taught ^ ^ 

Average  compensation  of  teachers  per  month ^^ 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  p«pii  permoiith —  ..» ^ 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  State  superintendents  siace  the  eetabliiiuB'*^ 
of  the  present  system  of  schools :  Jno.  M.  Fleming,  1873-*75 ;  Leon  Trousdale,  187^'^' 
W.  S.  Doak,  1881-'82;  Dr.  Doak  died  in  office  and  his  unexpired  term  wasfiU*^  ^ 
G.  W,  S.  Crawferd,  1882^'83;  ThoH»s  H,  Paine,  latex's?  j  Fswk  M*  Stoitk,  l«?-'»r 
W.  E.  Qarretl,  1891. 
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teachers'  institutes. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  public  schools  has  been 
the  system  of  institutes  established  in  connection  with  them.  These 
were  first  regularly  organized  in  the  summer  of  1874  through  assistance 
obtained  from  the  Peabody  education  fond.  County  institutes  were 
also  organized  and  the  scope  of  the  work  has  steadily  increased  since 
then.  In  1891  $1,500  was  appropriated  by  the  State  and  $2,000  by  the 
Peabody  education  fond  for  carrying  on  institutes.  These  appropria- 
tions were  distributed  between  the  two  races  in  the  ratio  of  their  scho- 
lastic population. 

In  a  free  country  the  success  of  the  schools  depends  largely  upon  the 
confidence  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  masses,  and  the  value  of 
these  institutes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  "  educated  the 
educator  ^  in  better  methods  of  instruction,  but  have  prepared  the  way 
for  a  vast  improvement  of  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
schools  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of  education 
more  effectively  than  any  other  agency  has  ever  done. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1893. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  publication  as  a  Circular  of  In- 
formation the  manuscript  of  a  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Iowa, 
by  Prof.  Leonard  F.  Parker  of  the  chair  of  History  in  Iowa  College, 
located  at  Grinnell  in  that  Stat^.  This  document  constitutes  Ko.  17 
of  the  series  of  contributions  to  American  Educational  History,  pre- 
pared under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Pofessor  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  series  to  which  I  have  heretofore 
called  your  attention  as  a  notable  monument  of  the  administration  of 
my  predecessor  in  this  office,  the  Honorable  !N.  H.  li.  Dawson. 

Besides  the  local  interest  to  which  such  a  work  appeals,  there  is 
much  in  the  educational  history  of  Iowa  which  is  instructive  to  all 
students  and  observers  of  educational  progress,  since  within  her  limits 
there  has  appeared  from.tne  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  a  note- 
worthy zeal  in  founding  institutions  of  learning  and  in  providing  in- 
struction for  all  classes  of  the  people. 

In  behalf  of  the  author  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  his  work  was  com. 
pleted  and  delivered  to  this  Bui*eau  early  in  1891,  which  date  should 
be  understood  as  the  concluding  perio<l  of  the  various  sketches.  He 
has  been  able,  however,  in  some  instances,  to  incorporate  later  in- 
formation in  the  process  of  revising  the  proof. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 
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IlsrTEODUCTORT. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IOWA. 
CIVILIZED   CLAIMANTS  OF  IOWA  TEERITOBY, 

Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  were  the  first  white  men  who 
ever  stepped  ou  what  is  uow  Iowa  soil.  Marquette  claimed  the  region 
for  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV,  of  France.  Since  then  the  sovereignty  of 
the  territory  has  been  claimed  by  France,  or  by  others  as  derived  from 
France,  as  follows:  (1)  By  France,  1673  to  1763,  by  right  of  discovery; 
(2)  by  Spain,  17C3  to  1800,  by  cession  from  France;  (3)  by  France,  1800 
to  1803,  by  cession  from  Spain;  (4)  by  the  United  States,  1803  to  the 
l>resent  time,  by  purchase  from  Napoleon  for  $15,000,000. 

In  1803  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  American  settlers  along  the 
Ohio  Eiver.  The  Mississippi  was  their  only  available  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Serious  complications  had  arisen  from  the  foreign  control  of  the  mouth 
of  that  stream.  The  interests  of  American  trade  in  the  West  demanded 
that  that  barrier  should  be  removed.  The  purchase  of  New  Orleans 
and  adjacent  territory  seemed  desirable.  On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon 
was  becoming  eager  to  sell  all  the  French  territory  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  France  might  be  unable  to  defend  it  against  hostile  and  com- 
bining Europe.  Fifteen  million  dollars  would  be  very  helpful  in  the 
growing  financial  embarrassments  of  the  French.  The  American  Re- 
public, now  more  than  doubled  in  size  by  the  acquisition  of  that  immense 
territory,  might  become  England's  resistless  antagonist.  So  thought 
Nai)oleon.    The  bargain  was  made  with  little  delay. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  has  never  assumed  that  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  had  no  rights  to  the  soil  of  Iowa.  It  has 
induced  the^  to  surrender  their  claims  by  treaty,  commencing  with 
that  of  1824,  reserving  a  tract  for  half-breeds,  and  ending  with  the  treaty 
of  1842 J  by  which  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  relinquished  all  the  territory  of 
Iowa. 

ITS  GOVERNMENT  SINCE  1803. 

Lead  was  discovered  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  Spanish 
mines  were  opened  by  Frenchmen  at  Dubuque  in  1788.  A  tract  of 
nearly  0,000  acres  in  Clayton  County  was  allotted  to  another  French- 
man, Basil  Giard,  in  1795,  and  four  years  later  the  Spanish  authori- 
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ties  i)ermitted  still  another  Frenchman,  Louis 'Honors  Tesson  (orFrei- 
son  pr  Fcsson),  "to  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  tk 
river  Des  Moines,^  in  Lee  County,  "to  wateh  the  Indians  and  toieep 
them  in  the  fidelity  which  they  owe  to  his  [Spanish]  majesty.'' 

This  Tesson  claim  became  famous  in  the  judicial  and  edncatiooal 
history  of  Iowa  as  the  Half-Breed  Tract.  There  were  white  occopani^ 
of  each  of  these  grants  in  1803. 

What  is  now  Iowa  was  included  in  the  District  of  Louisiana  ta 
1804  to  1805,  in  the  Territory  of  I^uisiana  from  1805  to  1812,  and  tbe^ 
in  the  Territory  of  Missouri  from  1812  to  1821. 

The  District  of  Louisiana  was  under  the  control  of  the  governor  aui 
judges  of  Indiana  T.erritory,  and  that  governor  was  then  no  less  a  jn^r 
sonage  than  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  rose  afterward  to  a  geueial 
dhip  and  to  the  Presidency.  The  white  resident-s  in  this  part  of  tL. 
Northwest  had  no  voice  in  its  government  until  it  became  the  TerBtorr 
of  Missouri,  when  they  chose  a  house  of  representatives,  andtbathou?f 
named  eighteen  persons,  from  wliom  the  President  selected  nine  ? 
constitute  the  Territorial  council. 

The  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821,  awi 
"  Iowa  was  left,  for  the  time  being,'  a  political  orphan.'''  ^  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  altogether  without  law,  for  one  jirovision  at  least  of  the  Mi^ 
souri  compromise  seems  to  have  applied  to  it,  that  one  which  prohibit^ 
slavery  in  all  Territories  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  south  lifleoi 
Missouri. 

Iowa  was  formally  opened  to  the  whites  in  1833,  and  in  1834  settle 
ments  were  rapidly  dotting  the  western  border  of  the  Mississippi  ^ 
the  more  central  parts  of  the  Black  Hawk  purchase.  These  needed 
the  protection  and  control  of  the  National  Government.  The  lowa^ 
to-day  was  consequently  made  a  part  of  Michigan  Territory  from  IS^ 
to  July  3, 183G,  then  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  from  1836  to  July: 
1838.  It  was  then  included  in  Iowa  Territory  from  1838  to  Decenib^ 
28, 184G,  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  twenty-ninth  State 
Its  inhabitants  took  no  part  in  an  election  until  1836,  when  it  was  > 
part  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  when  for  the  first  time  the  right  oi 
suffrage  in  the  Northwest  was  not  limited  by  a  property  quaUficatioi^ 

THE  WHITE  POPULATION. 

The  whites  have  constituted  the  only  appreciable  school  factor  in  tt« 
history  of  Iowa.  The  number  of  negroes  has  been  small.  The dodIb- 
diau  population  at  several  important  periods  has  been  as  follows:' 

1836 10,531 

1838 22,859 

1846 102,388 

1850 191,881 


1860 ^'': 

1870 l.^^' 

1880 , t6"^^ 

1890 U9it^ 


*  Hon.  C.  C.  Nourse's  Iowa  and  the  Centeuuiftl,  p.  4. 

•Iowa,  Historical  aud  Comparative  Census,  1836-1880,  pp.  xv-xvi,  M- 
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Immigration  was  at  its  flood  tide  about  1855.  It  increased*345  per 
cent  from  1840  to  1850  and  1,465  per  cent  from  1840  to  1860.  The  earliest 
settlers  came  very  largely  from  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the 
more  northerly  of  the  Southern  States  j  Pennsylvania  soon  furnished 
a  large  contingent,  and  after  the  democratic  disappointments' in  the 
European  revolts  of  1848,  many  earnest  republicans  from  the  Old  World 
became  citizens  of  Iowa.  About  1854  large  additions  were  made  to 
the  population  from  New  England  and  from  its  earlier  overflows  into 
New  York  and  nortliern  Ohio.  This  increase  was  facilitated  that  year 
by  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the  Mississippi  and  by  later  exten- 
sion into  the  State. 
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Chapter  I. 

EDUCATION  IN  IOWA  BEFORE  1838. 

Education  within  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  limited  to  the  Indian^s 
wig\('am  and  to  the  miner's  cabin  until  after  the  United  States'  pur- 
chase from  Napoleon.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  thirty  years  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  before  the  first  school  was  orgauized  here. 

Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  the  most 
painstaking  and  most  trustworthy  historian  of  pioneer  days,  writes  as 
follows  of  the  earliest  American  settlement: 

Before  any  permaDent  flcttlement  had  been  made  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa  or  Wis- 
consin,  white  and  ventnrous  trappers  and  traders,  many  of  whom  were  scattered 
along  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  as  agents  and  employes  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  intermarried  with  the  females  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Many  of 
them  were  respectable  people.  The  first  settlement  and  the  one  product! ve  of  the 
greatest  results  was  made  in  Lee  tJounty  in  1820  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  a  surgeon 
in  the  U.  S.  Amiy,  stationed  at  Fort  Edwards,  now  Warsaw,  IH.,  who  built  a  cabin 
on  the  site  of  Keokuk.  The  doctor  had  been  educated  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  irreproachable  character  and  very  popular  in  the 
army.  He  had  fallen  in  love  and  married  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  to  whom  four 
children  were  born,  one  of  whom,  an  honored  lady,  still  lives  in  Keokuk. 

In  reply  to  an  order  of  the  War  Department  for  all  army  officers  and  soldiers  to 
cast  off  their  Indian  wives  Dr.  Muir  said:  ''No.  May  God  forbid  that  a  son  of  Cale- 
donia should  ever  desert  his  child  or  disown  his  clan,''  and  at  once  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  retired  to  private  life.  He  erected  the  first  cabin  in  what  is  now  the 
city  of  Keokuk. 

The  first  school  was  on  the  "half-breed  tract.''.   During  the  Spanish 

occupation  of  Iowa  those  limited  tra<jts  of  land  opened  to  the  whites 

^«rithin  the  present  limits  of  Clayton  and  Dubuque  counties  sustained 

no  important  relations  to  education.    No  school  sprang  up  on  the 

g^ant  to  Louis  Honore  Tesson,  at  Montrose,  during  his  time.    Neither 

tr^he  man  nor  the  environment  was  specially  favorable  to  education.    In 

%824,  however,  when  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  their  treaty  with  the 

United  States,  reserved  for  their  half-breeds  119,000  acres  in  the 

soutliern  angle  of  the  present  Lee  County,  they  practically  oi)ened 

that  locality  to  white  settlement  and  to  schools.    The  first  school  on 

Iowa  soil  wac3  taught  on  the  half-breed  tract,  at  Oalland,  aud  near  the 

land  confirmed  by  the  United  States  to  Tesson's  representatives. 

THE  FIRST   SCHOOL. 

It  is  less  than  sixty  years  since  the  first  school  was  opened  within 
tlxe  limits  of  Iowa,  nevertheless  several  claimants  have  been  presented 
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for  the  bonor  of  being  regarded  the  first  teacher.  The  evidence^  bow 
seems  conclusrve  in  favor  of  Mr.  Berryijian  Jennings.  Pro£  T.  S. 
Parvin  has  gathered  the  facts  on  this  point  with  great  care  and  skill, 
and  from  one  of  Mr.  Jennings's  letters  to  him  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

I  do  not  remember  the  names  of  the  pupils  of  my  school  or  of  my  patroBS,  batl 
do  remember  that  I  taught  school  in  Lee  County,  Idwa,  m  1830,  and  that  itwastlw 
first  school  taught  north  of  Missonri  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  a  very  large 
school  district,  extending  to  Canada  on  the  north  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  tlw 
west,  whore  there  are  now  some  thirteen  or  more  States  and  Territories. 

I  was  residing  on  the  half-breed  tract,  now  part  of  Lee  Coanty,  in  1830.  W. 
Isaac  Galland,  an  eminent  physician  and  citizen,  lesided  six  or  eight  miles  abore 
the  present  site  of  Keokuk,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  near  where  resided  sefenl 
American  citizens  who  had  children  of  a  school  age.  The  doctor  prevailed  upon  b» 
to  teach  a  three  months*  school.  Dr.  GaUand  furnished  rooms,  fuel,  fornitnic,  aa^ 
board  in  his  family.  While  teaching  he  gave  mo  the  use  of  his  medical  books  (TfiA 
which  he  was  weH  supplied)  to  read,  and  after  school  I  continued  to  read  until  nii- 
Bumnier  of  1831,  when  I  was  taken  sick;  convalescing,  I  returned  to  my  father  in 
Warren  County,  HI. 

This  school  room  was  as  all  other  buildings  in  that  new  country,  a  log  cabin  hoS^ 
of  round  logs  or  poles  notched  close  and  mudded  for  comfort,  logs  cut  out  for  dooo 
and  windows,  and  also  for  fireplaces.  The  jamb  back  of  the  fireplace  was  of  faAd 
dry  dirt,  the  chimney  topped  out  with  sticks  and  mud.  This  cabin,  like  aUotiwi 
of  that  day,  was  covered  with  clapboard.  This  was  to  economize  time  and  w^ 
which  were  scarce  and  far  between.  There  were  no  stoves  in  those  days,  and  tiw  fi»- 
place  was  used  for  cooking  as  weU  as  ccMnfort.^ 

This  letter  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  first  sehool^  of  the  first  school- 
teacher, and  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  Iowa. 

OTHER   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  "  interesting  to  know  that  schools  were  taught  in  Iowa  fouryeaw 
before  our  connection  with  Michigan,  six  earlier  than  our  union  with 
Wisconsin,  and  eight  before  Iowa  had  an  iudex)endeut  organization-' 
Prof.  Parvin  says  he  has  ^*the  names  and  places  of  no  less  than  forty 
teachers  who  taught  school  in  Iowa  prior  to  the  organization  of  th« 
Territory,  July,  1838.''  Those  earliest  schools  were  maintaiued  in  tk 
present  counties  of  Lee,  Van  Buren,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  MascatiD^' 
Scott,  Clinton,  Jackson,  and  Dubuque. '  - 

Tlioso  early  teachers  were  not  professionals;  those  early  schools  were 
neither  high  schools  nor  State-supported;  those  eai*ly  schoolhonsw 
were  not  palaces.  The  teachers  were  usually  i>eripatetic;  the  schools 
were  mixed  in  grade  and  sometiuies  in  color;  tJiere  was  i»  them  little 
of  college  or  of  delicate  "  culture;''  there  was  often  much  of  the  brawn 
and  the  brain  that  build  empires. 


»Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  Vol.  xii,  pp.  267-271.     Iowa  Historical  Keconl,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  201-212. 

«  Written  from  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  November  28,  1884. 
3  Iowa  Historical  Record,  Vol.  v,  p.  211. 
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Early  schoolliouses  were  log.  Immigrants  pushed  across  the  Mis- 
sissipi  and  sometimes  across  the  Indian  frontiers  even  in  the  face  of 
United  States  soldiers  sent  out  to  repel  them.  They  were  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Mississippi  before  the  Black  Hawk  i)urchaso  of  1832; 
thQy  pressed  their  way  more  than  50  miles  west  of  that  river  before 
the  treaty  of  1837  opened  that  more  distant  territory  to  the  whites, 
and,  when  the  midnight  rfgnal  in  1843.  indicated  that  the  recent  lands 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  theirs  no  longer,  waiting  men,  women,  and 
children  instantly  rushed  forward  into  the  newly  opened  groves  of 
central  Iowa. 

Pioneer  skill  could  build  houses  for  civilized  men  out  of  standing 
trees  with  few  implements  beside  the  ax.  It  did  do  it.  And,  *^  wher- 
ever a  little  settlement  was  made,  the  schoolhouse  was  the  first  united 
public  act  of  the  settlers,  and  the  rude  primitive  structure  of  the  early 
time  only  disappeared  when  the  communities  had  increased  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  and  were  able  to  replace  them  with  more  commodious 
and  comfortable  buildings." 

One  of  those  primitive  structures  has  been  described  thus: 

It  was  built  of  round  logs,  tho  spaces  between  tliem  'cLiuked  and  tlien  daubed 
with  mud.  About  5  feet  from  the  west  wall  on  the  inside  and  about  5  feet  high 
another  log  was  placed,  and  running  clear  across  tho  building.  Puneheous  were 
then  fixed  on  this  log  and  in  tho  west  wall  on  which  the  chimney  was  built.  Fuel 
'conlA  then  bo  used  of  any  length  not  greater  than  tho  width  of  the  .building,  and 
when  it  was  burned  tlif  ongh  in  tho  middle  tho  ends  were  crowded  together.  In  this  _  • 
manner  was  avoided  the  necessity  of  8o  much  wood  chopping.  There  was  no  danger 
of  burning  tho  floor,  as  there  was  none.  Tho  seats  were  made  of  stools  or  benches 
constnictcd  by  splitting  a  log,  hewing  off  the  splinters  from  the  flat  side  and  then 
putting  four  pegs  into  it  from  tho  round  side  for  legs.  Tho  door  was  made  of  clap- 
boards. On  either  side  a  piece  of  one  log  was  cut  out  and  over  the  aperture  was 
pasted  greased  paper,  which  answered  for  a  window.  Wooden  pins  werc^driven  into 
tho  log  running  lengthwise  immediately  beneath  tho  windows,  upon  which  was  laid 
a  board,  and  this  constituted  tho  writing  desks. 

Doubtless  many  log  schoolhouses  were  better  than  the  one  thus 
described;  it  was  certainly  the  substantial  type  of  very  many. 

The  exact  number  and  kind  of  schoolhouses  can  not  be  given  year  by 
year  until  after  the  organization  of  the  State.  However,  they  were 
invariably  log  buildings  until  1840,  when  the  first  frame  schoolhouse 
was  built  at  Muscatine,  where  also  the  first  brick  schoolhouse  was 
erected  ten  years  later.  While  these  log  schoolhouses  increased  abso- 
lutely in  number  until  1862,  when  there  were  893  of  them  in  the  State, 
tbcy  seem  to  have  diminished  relatively  from  earliest  territorial  years. 
In  1854  they  were  about  half  of  the  whole  number,  and,  when  most 
numerous  in  18G2,  they  were  only  about  one-fourth  of  all.  The  entire 
number  has  now  (1890)  dropped  down  to  30,  or  to  merely  1  out  of  420. 

SCHOOLHOUSES,  CHURCHES,  OB  TOWN  HALLS. 

The  first  buildings  erected  by  the  Iowa  communities,  and  for  them 
were  either  schoolhouses  or  churches,  probably,  but  it  was  often  difii- 
cult  to  tell  what  to  call  them.    They  were  used  for  all  public  purposes 
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indeed,  and  often  planned  and  built  for  more  than  one  kind  of  pabBe 
.  service.  One  building  erected  in  Dubuque,  in  1833  or  1834,  sometime 
called  the  "  fiist  schoolhouse  in  Dubuque,  and  first  in  the  State," is  ako 
called  by  early  Iowa  writers  a  ^'church,''  a  "meetinghouse,"  andeveaa 
"  court-house.''  Fortunately  for  the  question  before  us  that  log  sfcrac 
ture  was  built  by  subscription,  and  the  original  subscription  paper  is  &« 
property  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  That  paper  shows  tiiat 
the  building  was  erected  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  when 
not  occupied  by  that  church,  might  <*be  used  for  a  common  school  at 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees."  It  was  used,  as  it  seems,  as  a  town 
hall  also. 

William  E.  Ross,  the  gentleman  who  erected  the  first  schoolhonse  at 
Flint  Hills  (now  BurUugton),  said  that  in  1833  he  built  '^  a  log  cabin 
for  a  schoolhouse  and  for  preaching."  Probably  be  himself  conM 
scarcely  tell  which  object  was  first  in  his  own  thought.  It  is  still  mm 
probable  that  he  never  attempted  to  analyze  his  thought  in  that  respect 

In  the  history  of  Denmark  there  is  a  notice  of  "  a  shanty  sanctuarr 
which  was  to  be  a  sch9olhouse  as  well  for  eight  years,"  one  at  first  used 
*'  without  door,  floor,  or  windows,"  looking  "as  though  all  themateriaL* 
had  been  taken  from  the  stump  within  twenty-four  hours."^ 

The  schoolhouse  in  Griunell  was  long  the  only  building  for  pnbfe 
use.  It  was  church,  town  hall,  lyceum,  and  universal  i>ublic  receptii 
room.  In  general,  the  earliest  schoolhouses*wer#  private  (or  seff- 
public)  property  and  for  various  uses.  After  school  laws  were  in  foW 
buildings  were  often  recognizable  as  distinctively  schoolhouses  * 
churches  only  by  determining  who  built  and  who  controlled  tiiem. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  IOWA  TEBBl 

TORY. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  enacted  for  territory  ea«t  of  theMisa^*^ 
sippi;  nevertheless,  its  beneficent  provisions  were  quite  as  efficient  wf^ 
of  that  river.  Iowa  was  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that  ordinance  evtf 
after  its  connection  with  Michigan  Territory.  The  school  legislatifl^. 
however,  of  Michigan  Territory  was  valueless  to  Iowa.  ThatTerriW 
created  the  office  of  '^superintendent  of  common  schools  "  in  1835.  D* 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  schoolhouses  and  general  school  interes^j 
and  to  report  annually  whatever  might  appear  to  him  ^'neceestff 
and  proper  for  the  advancement  of  education."  At  that  tim©  ^ 
were  schools  in  the  Iowa  district  in  both  of  its  two  townships  of  ^ 
Hills  and  Julien,  which  constituted,  respectively,  the  coimties  of  D* 
Moines  and  Dubuque,  but  no  Territorial  "  superintendent"  ever  vi*" 
them. 

The  educational  legislation  of  Wisconsin  Territory  was  moreaW^^' 
though  scarcely  more  effective  in  producing  permanent  resuttsiH^ 

>  Dr.  Magoun'8  **  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times/'  p.  196. 
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Its  act  to  prevent  trespass  on  school  lands  was  worth  little  anywhere. 
It  was  passed  in  1836  and  made  it  a  '^trespass  to  cut  down  or  destroy 
or  haul  from  off  the  school  lands  any  timber  or  wood  of  any  kind,  pro- 
vided, the  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  from 
using  any  of  the  timber  on  said  school  land  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vating such  land."  Thus  a  law  to  prevent  trespass  on  school  lands 
made  one  trespass  curative  of  itself  and  of  a  preceding  one.  Original, 
aboriginal  legislation,  indeed ! 

The  same  legislature  tried  its  hand  at  university  building  on  the  , 
east  side  of  the  Mississipi)i,  but  its  Wisconsin  University  at  Belmont 
was  a  prompt  failure.  The  next  year,  December  13, 1837,  the  legisla- 
ture voted  "to  establish  the  Wisconsin  University  of  Green  Bay,"  but 
altogether  in  vain,  though  the  same  body  was  eminently  successful  in 
actually  establishing  "the  University  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  at, 
or  near  Madison,"  the  institution  which  is  now  flourishing  as  the 
State  University  of  Wisconsin. 

January  15, 1838,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  seminary  schemes  for  Iowa 
in  that  legislature.  On  that  day  Dubuque  Seminary  was  established 
(so  far  as  it  could  be  by  a  legislative  body)  inDubuqueCounty  j.Mount 
Pleasant,  in  Henry  County  j  Parmington,  in  Van  Buren  County; 
Augusta  and  Union,  in  Des  Moines  County,  and  West  Point  and  Fort 
Madison,  in  Lee.  These  seminaries  were  for  both  sexes  and  to  teach 
science  and  literature,  but  they  had  no  foundation  more  substantial 
than  hope  and  the  statute. 

COLLEGES  WEST   OF   THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

That  Wisconsin  legislature,  in  January,  1838,  was  memorable  also 
because  of  its  action  for  colleges  in  Iowa.  It  was  doubtless  affected 
by  Iowa  influences  somewhat  readily,  since  that  session  was  on  Iowa 
soil  at  Burlington.  Four  days  after  its  effort  to  create  seminaries  in 
low^a  it  voted  to  establish  the  Philandrian  College  and  to  incorporate 
the  Davenport  Manual  Labor  College. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  in  favor  of  the  Philandrian  College  reads 
thus: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
That  there  aliall  be  ostabllslied  in  the  town  of  Denmark,  in  Des  Moines  County,  a 
college  for  the  purpose  of  educating  youth,  the  style,  name,  and  title  whereof  shall 
be  **  The  Philandrian  College  of  the  town  of  Denmark/'  which  college  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  seven  trustees,  to  wit :  Rev.  Jeremiah  Po^t<^r,  Samuel  Barrett,  Jamea 
P.  Stuart,  Robert  A.  Leeper,  Timothy  Fox,  Lewis  Epps,  and  A.  M.  Dixon. 

Elsewhere  it  was  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  "  open  to 
every  religious  denomination,''  and  that  "no  person  as  president,  pro- 
fessor, instructor,  or  pupil"  should  "ever  be  refused  admission  for  his 
conscientious  persuasions  in  matters  of  religion." 

The  Leeper  family  circle,  in  which  this  separate  enterprise  originated,  was  Scotch 
Presbyterian — ^psalm-singing  variety — and  settled  first  in  Bond  County,  111. ;  then 
%t  Jacksonville.     The  father  gave  largely  to  Illinois  College,  and  influenced  its 

3065  lA— 2  ^  . 
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location  tliere  ki  place  of  Vandaliiiu  £mbftrr»8&lng  iumself  by  paying  np  ha  fledgei 
to  it,  he  Tcinoved  to  Princeton^  and  bnllt  there  grist  and  saw  mills  and  a  eudh| 
macliine.  All  the  circle  hocame  nt  Jackson villo  zealous  for  mannal-labor  toSegts, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  Princeton  property  were  to  make  the  PhilaBdiian  racfa  % 
ooUege  for  Iowa.' 

The  Leepers  put  tbeir  heaTts  and  their  purses  so  completely  into  tii? 
wort,  that  they  sent  an  agent  to  the  East  to  secure  "  twelve  young  mw 
or  more  to  come  and  bmld  academies  as  feeders  to  the  PhilandriaoL'^ 
He  failed  to  obtain  either  men  or  money.  The  Leepers  soon  lost  thcr 
Princeton  boildings  by  fire,  and  the  college  tnistees  probaWy  nerei 
held  a  meeting. 

The  Davenport  Manual-Labor  College  was  to  i^romote  "the  genera] 
interest  of  education  and  to  qualify  young  men  to  engage  in  tiieseT«d 
employments  and  professions  of  society,  and  to  discharge  honortblv 
and  usefully  the  various  duties  of  life.''-'  A  writer  of  the  histoTTS 
Davenport  has  said : 

This  scheme  was  a  fine  one,  but  it  never  amonnted  to  anything,  for  two  reasons- 
a  lack  of  fitiidents  and  a  want  of  money. 

It  came  to  its  death  by  ansemia,  a  plague  not  limited  to  Iowa. 

A  writer  ha«  voiced  the  thought  of  many  concerning  this  period  e 
Iowa  history,  and  concerning  this  legislation  for  higher  educatioii,  l^ 
saying: 

It  is  a  little  strange,  wondrous  strange,  indeed,  that  a  legislatord  coib^ 
almost  wholly  of  Eastern  and  many  New  England  men  should  be^j^  at  the  top  »* 
foolishly  try  to  huild  downwards  to  the  bottom.  At  that  period  there  \rcr«£^ 
youth  of  both  sexes  of  su^cient  number  and  advancement  to  constitate  a  coll^ 
preparatory  department,  or  even  a  high  school,  in  all  tho  Territory. 

That  those  New  Englanders  should  begin  at  the  top  does  not  ^ 
quite  so  strange  when  we  recall  the  feet  tiiat  thear  predecessors  a 
Massachusetts  began  exactly  in  that  way.  The  general  coart  of  H^ 
sacbuRctts  Bay  colony  originatod  Harvard  College  six  j^ears  befiare » 
provided  for  common  schools,  and  when  there  were  <Mily  about  «* 
fourth  as  many  white  inhabitants  in  the  colony  as  there  were  inl^ 
in  1838,  But  the  x>eople  in  Iowa  w«re  Bcattered  widely,  witii  no  m$M 
common  center  and  no  one  distinct  educational  nucleus.  Attempw 
to  establish  many  places  of  secondary  and  high^  education,  tiuOT^^ 
permanent  life  to  none. 

^Dr.  Magouu's  Asa  Tnrner  and  His  limes,  p.  243. 
=2  Dr.  Magoun's  Asa  l^nmer  and  His  Times>  p.  244. 
3  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii^  p.  275. 
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Chapter  II. 

EDUCATION  IN  IOWA  TERRITORY,  JULY  ii,  1838.DECEMBER  a8,  i846. 
SCHOOL   LEGISLATION. 

Theie  were  three  Governors  in  Iowa  Territory  during  its  eight  years 
of  existence. 

(1)  liobert  Lucas  was,  fortunately,  tlio  first  of  these,  from  1838  to 
1841.  It  was  still  more  fortunate  that  lie  came  from  public  life  in  Ohio 
when  that  State  was  just  taking  advanced  educational  measures  under 
the  lead  of  its  distinguished  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Samuel 
Lewis.  Iowa  and  Governor  Lucas  also  were  indebted  (and  how  deeply 
we  may  not  say)  to  a  young  clerk  ^  an  editorial  assistant  of  Mr.  Lewis 
in  Ohio,  who  became  the  first  private  clerk  of  Governor  Lucas  in  Iowa. 
The  first  report  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  made  in  January,  1838,  and  the  educa- 
tional recommendations  of  Governor  Lucas  in  his  first  message  to  the 
Iowa  legislature  in  November,  1838,  seemed  very  much  like  an  echo 
from  that  report.    The  governor  said: 

The  twelfth  Bctticm  of  tlio  act  of  Congress  est-ablishing  our  Territory  declares 
"That  the  citizens  of  Iowa  shall  enjoy  all  tbo  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
heretofore  granted  and  secured  to  the  Territory  of  Wiscoimin  and  its  inhabitants." 
This  extends  to  us  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  specified  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  Congress  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787. 

The  third  article  of  this  ordinance  declares,  *'  That  religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge,  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
all  the  means  of  odu cation  shall  be  forever  encouraged." 

Congress,  to  carry  out  this  declaration,  have  granted  one  section  of  land  in  each 
township  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  purposes  of  schools  thereiu. 

There  is  no  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  more  emphaticaUy  than 
the  subject  of  establishiug  at  the  rommenccmcnt  of  our  political  existence  a  well- 
digested  system  of  common  schools.^ 

He  also  recommended  tlie  organization  of  townships  "  as  without 
proper  township  regulations  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, to  establish  a  regular  school  system.^  In  this  first  State  paper, 
nnder  the  newly  organized  government  of  Iowa,  do  we  find  the  town- 
ship system  recognized  and  enforced  as  the  basis  of  a  school  organiza- 
tion.^ 


*  Now  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

'  Superintendent  Abcrnethy's  Iowa  school  report  for  1874-'75,  pp.  22,  23. 

»  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  277. 
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20  EDUCATION   IN   IOWA. 

Tlie  first  legialature  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  governor  on  8om« 
important  points,  nevertheless,  it  responded  very  readily  (though  only 
partially)  to  his  educational  recommendations.    It  enacted — 

a  law  providiBg  for  the  formation  of  districts,  the  establishing  of  schools;  s&d 
authorized  the  voters  of  each  district,  when  lawfully  assembled^  to  levy  and  collect 
the  necessary  taxes,  "  either  in  cash  or  good  merchantable  property,  at  cash  price, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  eentoiDf 
nor  amounting  to  more  than  $10  on  any  one  person,  to  do  all  and  everything  neoei- 
sary  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  within  the  same." 

Mark !  "  Taxes,  either  in  cash  or  good  merchantable  property.''  It 
is  recalled  in  honor  of  young  Erasmus,  that  he  once  said,  "  As  soon  as  I 
get  any  money  I  shall  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  I  shall  buy  some 
clothes."  It  should  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  these  Iowa  pione^ 
that  they  proposed  to  build  schools  before  they  got  money. 

The  second  legislative  assembly  enacted,  January  16,  1840,  a  much  more  ctrnpn- 
hensive  law  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schooU;  a  law  containing  many  excel- 
lent  features.  Its  provisions  were,  however,  in  advance  of  the  existing  public  sen- 
timent, on  the  subject  of  education ;  making  ample  provision  as  it  did  for  firee  pahlie 
schools.     Kven  the  people  of  Iowa  wore  scarcely  readj^  for  such  a  law.* 

No  succeeding  Territorial  legislature  took  any  advanced  step  of  per- 
manent importance.  The  third  attempted  to  do  so  by  creating  tiie 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  governor  immediately  tendered  the  appointment  to  T.  S.  Parvin,  who  had 
been  his  private  secretary,  and  whose  views  and  kno^edge  of  the  subject  he  hsd 
learned  when  preparing  his  first  message.  The  appointment  was  declined,  and  tiien 
tendered  to  Dr.  William  Reynolds,  a  gentleman  of  education  &om  the  East,  bat 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  West  and  her  people.* 

He,  however,  did  what  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  He  hdd 
the  office  only  a  single  year  and  made  but  one  report  to  the  legislature, 
and  that  was  dated  December  20, 1841. 

He  recommended  legislation  tending  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  school  fond, 
and  discussed  the  propriety  of  providing  for  "  compulsory  education,"  even  at  th** 
early  day.  He  added  that  the  territory  was  settling  with  such  astonishing  rapidi^ 
that  the  legislature  should  take  early  steps  more  efficiently  to  organize  schools  i» 
the  territory. 

A  STEP  BACKWARD. 

The  senate  committee  on  education  indorsed  the  superintendent  and 
the  superintendency,  but.  the  school  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives took  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject.  It  reported  that 
free  schools  could  be  successful  only  in  populous  localities,  that "  no 
permanent  aid  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  "  could  be  given  to  pri- 
mary schools,  and  that  the  office  of  superintendent  should  be  abolished. 

All  the  recommendations  of  this  astute  committee  seem  to  have  been  adopted; 
as  no  action  was  taken  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  several  succe*!^ 
sessions,  school  legislation  was  rather  retrogressive  in  character.' 


>  Iowa  School  Report,  1874-75,  p.  23. 

2  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  279. 

»  Hon.  Alonzo  Abernethy  in  Iowa  School  Report,  1874-75,  p.  29^^  ^ 
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This  was  true  during  the  five  remaining  years  of  the  Territorial 
period,  although  Governor  John  Chambers  (in  office  1841-45)  urged  thb 
legislature  of  1841-42  to  advanced  action,  saying: 

I  most  earnestly  recomineud  the  subject  to  your  consideratiou.  If  the  school  sys- 
tem is  defective  it  ought  to  be  promptly  altered  or  amended,  and  if  those  to  whom 
the  duty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  has  been  committed  can  not  be  induced  to  act 
under  the  existing  i)rovisions  of  the  law,  others  should  be  adopted  of  sufficient  force 
to  insure  the  performance  of  every  duty  necessary  to  bring  it  into  successful  opera- 
tion. The  subject'is  one  upon  which  no  delay  or  neglect  in  any  department  of  the 
government,  or  on  the  part  of  any  persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  fur  its  regulations  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

SCHOOLS  IN  IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Prof.  Barvin  says  of  this  period: 

Children  of  school  age  not  otherwise  employed  were  so  scarce  that  in  a  town  of 
100  people  there  was  but  one  child,  and  to  prevent  him  from  being  lost  in  the  bushes 
his  mother  tied  a  small  bell  about  his  neck.  And  even  after  the  erection  of  the  first 
schoolhouse,  which,  in  its  day,  was  the  largest  only  frame  schoolhouse  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, we  remember  having  gathered  wild  strawberries  in  the  streets.* 

Pioneering  was  lively  business,  and  children  had  their  full  share  in 
all  industries.  Nevertheless,  Sui)erintendent  Reynolds  was  not  pre- 
vented from  saying  in  his  rejmrt  to  the  legislature  in  1841 : 

The  interest  taken  in  schools  and  the  school  law,  almost  universally,  and  the  faot 
that  the  interest  is  daily  increasing,  can  not  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
person  who  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  have  a  good 
"system  of  public  instruction,*'  and  the  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  into  ^ffect. 
The  flood  of  emigrants  that  is  so  rapidly  settling  our  territory,  seems  to  bring  with 
it  the  right  spirit,  and  there  are  very  few  neighborhoods  where  there  are  a  dozen 
or  twenty  children  that  can  be  collected,  in  which  there  is  not  a  school,  and  if  it  is 
not  of  the  best  kind  it  is  the  best  they  can  get,  and  consequently  creditable  to 
them.     *    *     ♦ 

The  three  counties  which  have  reported  are  Clayton,  Lee,  and  Des  Moines.  In 
Clayton  there  have  been  schools  taught  in  two  places  ouly,  neither  of  which  have 
reported. 

There  are  several  good  schools  in  Des  Moines  County,  and  they  are  Uberally  sup- 
ported. The  city  of  Burlington  has  seven  schools ;  one  in  which  the  higher  branches 
of  an  English  education  and  the  classics  are  taught,  and  another  devoted  to  the 
edncation  of  young  ladies. 

Lee  County  has  thirteen  townships,  only  four  of  which  appear  to  have  reported. 
These  are  Denmark,  West  Point,  Washington,  and  Van  Buren.  These  townships 
liSLTe  been  divided  into  districts,  most  of  which  appear  to  have  organized  and  are 
acting  under  the  law,  and  in  Denmark,  Washington,  and  Van  Buren  the  prospects 
appear  very  flattering.  Taxes  have  been  voted  in  several  instances,  as  the  reports 
will  show. 

In  Louisa  County  several  schools  have  been  taught  durinjrthe  past  summer — some 
very  good — and  there  are  several  in  operation  this  winter.  There  appears  no  want 
o£zeal.  Want  of  schoolho uses  and  teachers,  and  the  scattered  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants plead  excuse. 

Oiir  larger  towns,  Burlington,  Dubuque,  Mount  Pleasant,  Fort  Madison,  and  Iowa 
City,  are  all  very  creditably  supplied  with  schools.  In  the  latter  there  are  four 
schools.    One,  j  ust  commencing  operation  under  my  own  superintendence,  is  designed 

» Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  278. 
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to  be  a  permanent  mstitution,  and  to  aiford  to  yoath  of  both  sexes  every  faciMtjfoi 
acquiring  all  the  branches  of  an  academic  education;  and  as  far  as  opportunity 
offers  it  will  bo  made  useful  to  those  who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  teMh. 
One  of  the  other  schools  is  devoted  mostly  to  the  interests  of  female  edncatioii  tti 
the  others  are  common  schools.^ 

The  United  States  census  of  1840  indicates  the  existence  of  63  pri- 
mary and  common  schools,  with  1,500  scholars,  in  the  Territory,  audone 
academy  iu  Scott  County  with  25  pupils.  When  the  Territory  became 
the  State  it  contained  about  100,000  peoj^e,  20,000  of  school  ftg« 
(between  5  and  21),  400  school  districts,  and  100  schoolhouses,  valued 
at  $135  each. 

During  the  territorial  period  a  goodly  number  of  academies  and  sem- 
inaries were  incorporated,  but  it  has  been  said  that  "  it  would  require 
an  anti(iuariiiii,  with  a  surveyor  and  his  compass  and  chain,  at  ttis 
date  to  find  some  of  those  seats  of  learning  of  fifty  years  aga  Some 
of  them,  like  Jonali's  gourd,  came  up  at  night,  flourished  for  a  season, 
a  very  brief  one,  and  withered  with  the  rising  of  the  sun.''  Some  of 
them  survived  until  graded  and  high  schools  deprived  them  of  patron- 
jige.  One  and  only  one  of  tliese  still  lives,  and  of  Denmark  Academy 
a  word  must  be  said  when  existing  schools  are  named. 

SCHOOLS  BEFORE  TAXES. 

The  people  did  not  wait  for  legislation  nor  depend  upon  it  in  earliest 
school-building.  This  has  been  obvious  already,  yet  it  deserves  formal 
notice.  The  older  towns  steadily  maintained  and  enlarged  thdr  schools 
by  subscription  when  no  law  enabled  them  to  levy  a  tax,  and  the  never 
towns  opened  places  of  instnictiou  in  their  earlier  cabins  or  beade 
them. 

What  efifort  and  what  sacrifice  they  cost  them  none  of  this  genera- 
tion can  know  and  few  can  well  imagine.  If  we  could  look  into  their 
cabins,  closed  closely  enough  against  a  king  but  far  too  open  to  frost 
and  storm,  if  we  coidd  see  the  people  clad  in  homespun  or  in  deer- 
skins, and  at  meals  as  frugal  as  Marion^s  historic  dinnw,  and  if  thei 
we  should  hear  them  (as  we  might  have  heard  them)  volunteer  to  build 
another  cabin  for  a  school  and  to  live  even  more  meagerly  in  order  to 
pay  a  teacher,  we  might  have  some  approximate  appredation  of  their 
regard  for  education. 

>  Iowa  School  Report,  1874-75,  pp.  27-28. 
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Chapter  III. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE, 
GETTING  UNDER  WAT,  1846-^. 

The  history  of  popular  education  in  the  State  may  be  divided,  very 
properly,  into  two  periods,  the  one  before  and  the  other  after  t!ie  adop- 
tion of  <^  the  township  school  system^  in  1858.  Before  that  year  and 
before  the  school  law  then  adopted  there  was  a  tendency  toward  agree- 
ment in  educational  principles,  a  Rowing  consensus  of  fundamental 
ideas;  since  1858  the  progress  has  been  largely  evolutionary,  the  flow- 
ering and  the  fruitage  of  the  legislative  germs  of  that  and  of  previous 
years. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1846. 

Iowa  assumed  statehood  under  a  constitution  which  indicated  and 
demanded  high  educational  rank.    It  required — 

(1)  The  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tho  general  assembly  shaU  provide  for  the  cloctioii  by  the  people  of  a  enperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  three  years. 

(2)  The  creation  of  a  school  fund  : 

The  general  assembly  shall  onoonrage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intel- 
leciaal,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement.  Tho  xTooeeds  of  aU  lands 
tbat  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for 
the  support  of  schools,  which  shall  hereafter  bo  sold  or  disposed  of,  and  the  600,000* 
acres  of  land  granted  to  th«  new  states  •  *  *  auel  all  estates  of  deceased  jiersons 
w^ho  may  have  died  without  leaving  a  will  or  heir,  and  also  such  per  cent  as  may  be 
panted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpet- 
stal  fund,  tho  interest  of  which,  togetlier  with  aU  tho  rents  of  the  misold  lands,  and 
an  eh  other  moans  as  the  gooeral  assembly  may  provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  state." 

(3)  A  system  of  common  schools. 

The  general  assembly  shaU  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
soltool  shan  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  months 
in  every  year. 

THE  FIBSr  GOVEENOBS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  first  two  governors  of  the  State  were  in  office  four  years  each, 
and  the  third  three  years,  and  not  one  of  them  was  an  educational 

'Mr.  Jostace  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  made  a  mistake  in  saying 
in  his  article  in  tho  July  (1889)  number  of  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  that  this 
crant  of  500,000  acres  waa  for  a  university. 
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24  EDUCATION   IN   IOWA. 

brakeman.    The  first,  Hon.  Ansel  Briggs  (December  3, 1846-D6cem- 
ber  4, 1850),  in  Ms  message  to  the  first  general  assembly  said: 

Our  laws  relative  to  commou  schools^  in  my  judgment;  call  for  your  immediate  and 
careful  attention.  The  people  of  Iowa  have  ever  manifested  an  earnest  and  com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  spread  of  education,  and  especially  in  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  and  permanent  system  of  common  schools.' 

Again,  in  his  last  message  in  1850,  he  said : 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  your  time  and  attention  will 
be  expended  in  efforts  to  perfect  our  system  of  common-school  education. 

Tlie  first  general  assembly  (November  30,  1840-February  25, 1847) 
was  faithful  to  its  constitutional  duties — 

And  its  first  act  was  entitled  "Chapter  1  —School  Fund,"  and  approved  December 
14  of  that  year.  Chapter  99  is  entitled  "  Common  Schools,"  and  this  act,  which  a 
declared  in  its  title  to  be  "  Supplemental  and  amendatory  to  that  of  January  16, 
1840,  provides  for  the  election  (as  provided  for  in  the  constitution)  of  a  State  snper- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  at  the  next  township  election  [which  occurred Apiil 
5, 1847].  In  this  law  of  nine  pages  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  and  organia- 
tion  of  school  districts,  election  of  directors  and  defining  their  duties,  raisliig  <rf 
moneys  and  building  of  schoolhouses,  inspection  of  schools,  receipt  and  disburscmeDt 
of  the  school  fund,  examination  (by  the  inspectors)  of  teachers,  levying  of  taxes  fe 
the  support  of  schools,  defining  the  duties  of  State  superintendent,  whose  office  was 
established  permanently  at  the  seat  of  government,  proper  control  of  the  school 
fund  of  the  State,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly,  stating  folly  and 
minutely  no  less  than  seven  important  matters  touching  his  ofiSce  and  the  progress 
of  the  schools.  The  school  fund  conunissioners  of  each  county  had  the  managesMOt 
of  the  county  share  of  public  moneys,  and  had  to  report  to  the  superintendrat  in 
some  nine  particulars,  carefully  guarding  the  funds  and  providing  for  the  bolt 
interests  of  the  schools. 

In  this  law  the  township  was  not  then  nor  before  nor  since  made  the  absolute 
basis  of  the  system,  as  recommended  by  Governors  Lucas,  Grimes,  and  the  8ape^ 
intendents.  Nor  was  the  system  of  county  superintendency  engrafted  upon  tiw 
system,  nor  yet  that  of  graded  schools  and  teachers  institutes,  the  on^^rowth  of 
later  laws  and  recommendations.  These  were  wisely  provided  for  and  ably  enfowod 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  Mann  and  Dean,  in  1857.  A  farther 
act  was  passed  the  same  session  and  approved  February  25,  1847,  providing  moie 
fidly  for  the  "  management  and  distribution  of  the  school  fund." 

At  the  next  session,  January  25,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  to  authorize  a  district 
school  tax,  **  both  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  building  of  schoolhouses.^ 

THE  FIRST  STATE   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  first  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  James  Harlwi, 
was  once  an  Indiana  farmer  boy,  then  a  self-supporting  student  in 
Asbury  University,  and,  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  president 
of  Iowa  City  College.  In  the  flush  of  young  manhood,  and  with  a 
teacher's  best  ambition,  he  was  located  in  the  shadow  of  the  statehouse 
and  in  daily  contact  with  the  members  of  the  first  general  assenably. 
Deeply  interested  in  its  educational  legislation,  he  could  scarcely  decline 

» Iowa  School  Report,  1874-75,  p.  81. 
« Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii.  v-282. 
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to  enter  the  canvass  for  the  State  superintendency.  His  competitor 
was  the  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  of  Burlington,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  able,  learned,  popular,  and  a  member  of 
the  majority  party.  Young  Harlan  was  genial,  an  attractive  speaker 
and  an  energetic  canvasser,  the  only  Whig  candid at<3  then  elected  to  a 
State  office.  He  gave  himself  with  zealous  devotion  to  his  official  duties. 
A  school  fund  was  the  first  and  prime  necessity.  The  munificent  land 
grant  by  the  National  Government  and  later  provisions  by  the  State 
made  the  prospective  fiind  immense;  nevertheless  its  immediate  income 
was  practically  nothing.  It  was  absolutely  nothing  from .  the  rent  of 
lauds,  and  almost  nothing  from  criminal  prosecutions  while  lawyers  ( who 
were  not  land  agents)  were  starving.  The  legislature  was  forced  to 
ofler  the  school  lands  for  sale,  and  devoted  the  interest  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  support  of  schools.  To  this  fund  he  gave  his  first  attention. 
His  lectures  on  popular  education,  his  judicious  counsel  while  organizing 
and  visiting  schools,  and  the  contagion  of  his  educational  interest,  were 
of  permanent  value. 

He  held  the  office  about  three  months,  when  the  election  at  which 
he  was  chosen  was  declared  invalid.  Of  what  distinguished  ability  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State  were  then  deprived  we  may  judge  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harlan  was  an  Iowa  Senator  in  the  United 
States  Congress  from  1855  to  1873,  except  during  a  single  year,  when 
he  was  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Since  then  he 
has  held  other  important  offices,  among  which  is  that  of  ])residing 
judge  in  the  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims. 

The  second  State  superintendent  was  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  jr.^ 
1848-'54.  The  State  /superintendency  has  been  illustrious  for  the 
strength  and  efficiency  enlisted  in  its  work.  Col.  Benton  is  eminent 
among  superintendents  also  for  the  length  of  service  in  the  office,  for 
he  bore  the  title  of  '^  superintendent"  six  years,  and  its  equivalent, 
"secretary  of  the  board  of  education,"  four  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  practical  teacher,  of  refined  tastes  and  rare  common  sense, 
diligent  and  aggressive,  and  has  left  a  brilliant  record  in  the  educa- 
tional foundations  of  Iowa,  though  somewhat  shadowed  by  the  name 
and  the  fame  of  his  great  uncle,  the  '•  Old  Bullion"  of  American  history. 

Mr.  Benton  endeavored  to  complete  all  that  was  so  well  begun,  and 
to  complete  it  by  reconstruction.  His  first  report  was  comprehensive, 
persuasive,  and  advocated  the  passage  of  a  new  school  law.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  (December  4,  1848-January  15,  1849),  largely  through 
the  personal  influence  of  the  superintendent,  passed  ^'an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  common  schools,"  which  made  important  provisions  for 
schools,  for  the  school  fund,  and  for  school  libraries.  While  it  must  be 
confessed  that  negroes  were  excluded  from  those  schools,  it  should  be 
renaembered  that  their  property  was  not  taxed  for  school  puri)oses. 
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THE  TS£ND  TOWABD  FEES  SCHOOX^ 

Governor  Stephen  Hempstead  said  in  his  message  of  December,  1852: 

The  first  great  object  of  public  schools  should  be  to  place  within  the  reftch  d 
every  child  in  the  State  the  opportonity  of  acquiring  those  indispensable  elemrab 
of  edacfttion  -which  ehaH  fit  him  for  the  enlightened  dl8<^arge  of  the  mrU  andsoa^J 
d-atio8  to  which  he  may  be  called. 

Two  years  later  he  renewed  the  eruggestion  that "  knowledge"  should 
be  "placed  w  ithin  the  reach  of  all.^ 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  third  governor,  James  W.  Grinte^. 
to  be  the  Columbus  of  Iowa  free  schools,  for  lie  led  the  way.  Of  Scotcb 
Irish  ancestry,  he  had  learned  to  love  edncation  for  himself  and  fo: 
others  with  Irish  warmth  and  Scotch  persistence.  He  had  been  in  tht 
common  schools,  in  the  academy,  and  in  the  college,  and  Imew  tk 
value  of  each.  He  thought  till  he  had  convictions  and  th^i  had  th* 
courage  of  his  convictions.  This  was  shown  while  governor  by  Li^ 
bold  advocacy  of  free  schools,  of  prohibition,  and  of  the  nonextenscs 
of  slavery,  and  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  his  calm  and  damp 
though  now  honored,  defense  of  President  Andrew  Johnson  on  tie 
impeachment  trial. 

in  his  inaugural  me^^ge  December  9, 1854,  his  first  topic  was  pre- 
sented thus: 

Government  is  ostablishotl  for'tho  protection  of  the  governed.  Bnt  that  proter 
tion  does  not  roiisist  merely  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  injury  to  the  pefsea 
and  property.  Men  do  not  make  a  yoluntary  ubnegation  ©f  their  natural  rij^ 
simply  tlint  those  rights  maybe  protected  by  the  body  politie.  It  reaches  bm^ 
vital  interests  than  those  of  property.  Its  greatest  object  is  to  elevate  and  eaimsAi 
the  citizen.  It  wouhl  fall  fur  short  of  its  design  if  it  did  not  dissasinate  iuteUi- 
genco  and  build  np  the  moral  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  organissed  to  establi^ 
justiee,  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  is  d^  i 
sigiied  to  foster  tlie  instincts  of  tmth,  justice,  and  phiitinthropy, 'tiiat  are  imphuit«£  I 
in  our  very  natures,  and  from  which  all  constitations  and  all  laws  ^leiix-e  their TalH?- 
ily  and  value.  It  should  afibrd  moral  as  well  as  physical  p«>tectioa  by  edocalBK 
the  rising  generation,  by  ouoouraguig  industry  and  sobriety,  by  steadfastly  adher- 
ing to  the  right,  and  by  being  ever  true  to  the  instincts  of  freedom  and  hnmaiulj- 

To  accomplish  these  high  aims  of  government,  the  first  requisite  is  ample  provi- 
sion for  tho  edncation  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  The  common  school  fund  of  tif 
St?.te  should  bo  scrupulously  preserved,  and  amoree^cient  system  of  conuncui  Bchw* 
than  wo  now  have  should  be  adopted,  Tho  State  should  see  to  it  that  the  el^DECts 
of  oducation,  like  tbo  elements  of  universal  nature,  ore  above,  around,  and  heaeA^ 
all. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions  depearf 
npon  the  diffnaion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  stati^o 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  alm^hoasee  throughont  Ui«  ooantryabttnduitSy  ahovthst 
education  is  the  l>cst  i^reventivo  of  pauperism  and  crime.  They  show  also  that  tkt 
prevention  of  these  evils  is  much  l«8s  ex]>en8i\^  tham  the  punishmeot  of  t^ «ae  s&^ 
tho  relief  of  the  other.  Education,  too,  is  the  ^jreat  equalizer  of  haman  condiUooft- 
It  places  the  poor  on  an  equality  with  tho  rich.  It  subjects  the  appetites  and  p»9- 
sions  of  the  rich  to  the  restraints  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  thus  xjrepares  cack 
for  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honor.  Every  consideration,  therefore,  of  duty  and 
policy  impels  us  to  sustain  the  common  schools  of  the  State  in  the  highest  possible 
efficiency. 
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I  am  conTiuced  tbat  the  pnblie  aclioola  sboold  bo  supported  bj  taxaiioD  of  pr(^ 
crty,  and  tbat  tbe  present  rate  system  sbonld  be  abolisbe<U  Under  tjio  present  sya- 
tem  of  a  per  capita  tax  upon  tbo  scliolars,  cbSldren  of  the  poor  are  in  a  measure  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  Trhilst  tho  children  of  the  opulent  are  with- 
drawn from  tbeu  to  be  educated  in  private  imttitntions.  Property  is  the  only 
legitimate  Bubject  of  taxation.  It  has  its  dntiea  as  well  as  its  rights.  It  neftds  the 
conservative  iuflueaces  of  edacatiou,  and  should  bo  made  to  pay  £nr  its  ewu  protec- 
tion. ^ 

BEYISION   OP  THE   SCHOOI,  LAW  IN   PROSPECT. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  July,  1856,  Governor  Grimes,  at  an  extra 
session  of  tbe  legislature,  "  recommended  that  three  comi>eteut  per- 
sons bo  selected  to  revise  all  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
school  lands."  The  assembly  hastened  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  such  commissioners,  and  Governor  Grimes  selected  the  well  known 
Horace  Mann,  then  of  Ohio;  Amos  Dean,  of  the  Albany  Law  School, 
chancellor  of  Iowa  Stato  University,  and  an  author  of  note,  and  F. 
B.  Bissell,  an  attorney  of  Dubuque,  to  make  the  revision. 

In  January,  1857,  and  before  the  report  of  those  commissioners  was 
made,  an  important  law  was  enacted  *'  for  the  better  regulation  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  densely  populated  school  districts.'' 
It  provided  that  any  city,  town,  or  school  district  containing  200  or 
more  inhabitants  might  bo  organized  into  a  single  school  district, 
whose  ''board  of  education''  should  "establish  an  adequate  number  of 
primary  schools  "  and  "  a  suitable  number  of  other  schools  of  a  higher 
grade  or  grades."  Its  board  wjis  emi>owered  to  "  decide  what  branches 
shall  be  taught  in  each  and  all  of  said  schools,  provided  that  no  other 
language  than  the  English  shall  be  taught  therein,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  said  board."  Pupils  of  the  district  were 
to  be  admitted  to  those  higher  grades,  and  the  board  had  power  to 
admit  "other  i)npils  ui>on  such  terms  or  upon  the  payment  of  such 
tuition  as  they  may  prescribe."  Such  a  graded  school  \vas  to  be  kept 
"  in  operation  not  less  tlian  thirty  nor  more  than  forty-four  weeks  in 
each  year,"  and  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  not  exceeding  "  5  mills  on 
tke  dollar  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,"  supplemented  by 
a  rate  bill  if  necessary. 

Two  things  in  this  school  law  deserve  si)ecial  note — 

(1)  It  made  the  highest  of  high  schools  possible.  Two-thirds  of  the 
board  could  introduce  any  language  whatever  into  the  course  of  study, 
and  a  majority  of  them  could  authorize  the  introduction  of  any  other 
study  which  they  might  please. 

(2)  It  was  possible  that  some  of  tbe  schools  would  be  supported  by  the 
tax  ihen  authorized — that  they  would  be  free  to  the  pupils  of  the  dis- 
trict.    The  law  was  a  long  stride  in  preparation  for  the  coming  re- 

viBHHI. 

The  superintendents  of  public  instruction  were  of  essential  service 


'  Dr.  Salter's  Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  pp.  56-57. 
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at  this  point.  Altbough  the  third  superintendent  was  so  unfortniiai^ 
as  to  be  removed  for  loaning  (and  thus  lessening)  the  school  fimd- 
without  due  authority  of  law,  that  mismanagement  led  to  the  very  vl^ 
measure  of  transferring  those  funds  from  the  care  of  the  edacatioBal 
to  that  of  the  financial  officers  of  the  counties  and  of  the  State.  Soi*r 
intendent  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  a  cultured  gentleman  of  the  olden  time, 
widely  read  and  always  thoughtful,  so  conservative  as  to  object  to  co^ 
education  in  college,  yet  so  progressive  as  to  yield  gracefiiHy  to  tkf 
inevitable,  and  to  be  aligned  with  the  foremost  public-school  men,  of 
cially  and  zealously  seconded  the  advance  movements  from  June  % 
1857,  until  the  superintendency  was  abolished  in  December,  1858.  It 
was  well  for  the  schools  that  Governor  Grimes  and  Governor  Lowe  l*^ 
longed  to  one  of  the  great  political  parties  and  Suj^erintendent  Fi^er 
to  the  other,  that  the  proposed  legislation  might  not  seem  to  be  a  par- 
tisan measure. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  presented  to  the  general  as- 
sembly in  December,  1856.  It  was  prepared  without  the  cooperatios 
of  Mr.  Bissell,  who  was  unable  to  act  on  the  committee.  The  other  tf^ 
commissioners  aimed  to  make  an  elementary  education  possible  aijii 
free  for  every  child  in  the  State,  to  provide  for  secondary  schools,  and 
to  carry  their  work  up  to  the  State  University.  Popular  prejudietf 
compelled  them  to  build  on  old  foundations.  They  even  proposed  tW 
ftirther  concessions  should  be  made  if  they  should  seem  necessary^ 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  which  they  had  prepared.  "This  school bw 
is  for  Iowa  and  not  for  Massachusetts,  and  Iowa  needs  must  gin  ^ 
shape,"  said  Mr.  Mann  to  one^  of  the  Iowa  Senators,  implying  a  geoffi 
truth  too  easily  forgotten. 

Superintendent  Fisher's  report,  in  November,  1857,  indicated  the  ned 
of  such  a  law,  and  an  apparent  readiness  among  the  people  to  give 
a  cheerful  welcome.    He  said: 

In  several  counties  there  prevails  a  laudable  zeal  on  the  subject  of  education,  irhid 
has  put  their  schools  in  a  high  state  of  improvement.^  But  in  general,  my  inquiriai 
lead  me  to  believe  that  our  common  schools  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state-  1%» 
is  usually  no  examination  of  teachers,  and  firequently  most  unsuitable  personi  «t 
employed  as  instructors,  and  there  is  seldom  any  visitation  of  schools  to  iutm 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  to  inspire  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  j^vpQ^ 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  so  large  a  sum  ($71,784.58)  mi^d  in  the  school  ia- 
tricts  by  voluntary  subscription.  It  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  i>eople  a  deaiitfe 
better  schools  and  a  readiness  to  submit  to  the  taxation  requisite  to  accomplish  t^ 
purpose. 

Although  the  general  assembly  of  1856  took  no  conclusive  action  oe 
the  commissioners'  report,  there  were  indications  that,  in  the  msin^  ii 
was  approved  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  and  by  Uie  legis- 
lature that  received  it, 

»Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell. 
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'  THE   FREE   SCHOOL  LAW  ENACTED. 

Tho  historie  honor  of  introducing  this  well-rounded  school  system 
belongs  immediately  4:o  the  general  assembly  and  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  1858,  as  also  to  Governor  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  though  chiefly  per- 
haps to  Governor  Grimes,  and  very  largely  to  Thomas  H.  Benton  and 
others,  who  had  preceded  and  cooperated  with  them  in  fostering  educa- 
cation  and  the  educational  system.  It  can  be  accorded  to  no  one  man 
and  to  no  one  hour.  Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean  deserve  distin- 
guished consideration,  but  they  were  appointed  commissioners  by  Gov- 
ernor Grimes  because  of  their  well-known  opinions  as  well  as  for  their 
ability.  He  understood  what  kind  of  a  law  they  would  report,  and 
appointed  them  for  the  sake  of  that  report.  Then,  too,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage to  the  assembly,  on  January  12, 1858,  two  days  before  laying  down 
his  office,  and  as  his  last  word  on  this  topic,  he  said: 

I  can  not  forbear  repeating  the  opinion  expressed  to  tbe  general  assembly  three 
years  ago  that  "  the  public  scbools  should  be  supported  by  taxation  of  i)roperty,  * 
and  that  the  present  rate  system  or  x^er  capita  tax  upon  scholars  should  be  abol- 
^hed.''  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  ox>iuion  on  this  subject,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  every  day  more  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  tho 
only  wise  and  politic  method  of  educating  the  people.  The  per  capita  system  is  based 
npon  the  idea  that  education  is  a  personal  benefit,  for  which  those  who  receive  it 
should  pay,  while  the  true  theory  of  popular  education  is  that  it  is  a  public  benefit 
for  which  tlie  public  should  pay.^ 

A  few  days  later,  when  Hon.  Oran  Faville  became  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor aiid  asked  ex-Governor  Grimes  whom  he  should  make  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  on  schools,  Mr.  Grimes  replied : 

Make  the  man  chairman  who  was  elected  on  tho  issue  of  free  schools  and  who 
knows  no  such  word  as  "  fail" — J.  13.  Griuuell,  of  Poweshiek  County. 

ilr.  Grinnell  was  made  chairman  and  did  not  fail.  He  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Horace  Mann,  understood  his  views,  and  heartily 
sympathized  with  them.  His  interest,  personal  and  local,  was  all  in 
the  direction  of  good  schoofs.  He  used  all  his  tact  and  talent,  all  his 
wit  and  'wisdom  in  the  advocacy  of  the  bill.  Such  able  coadjutors  of 
his  in  the  senate,  also,  as  William  G.  Thompson,  of  Linn  County  5  Alvin 
Saunders,  of  Henry  County ;  Jonathan  W .  Cattell,  of  Cedar,  and  Charles 
Foster,  of  Washington,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  commissioners'  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  an  argument 
for  it,  and  their  bill  in  the  main  became  a  law,  as  it  was  believed,  by 
the  approval  of  Governor  Ealph  P.  Lowe,  March  12, 1858. 

But  now  a  new  obstacle  appeal's.  The  new  constitution  of  1857  had 
provided  that "  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  including  common 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  board  of  oducation ;"  and  further,  that  "  the  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  have  fuil  power  and  authority  to  legislate  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  common  schools  and  other  edu- 

•  Ihr.  Salter's  Life  of  James  "W.  Grimes,  p.  104. 
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cational  institutions  that  are  institated  to  receive  aid  from  the  sdiod! 
or  university  fund  of  this  State,  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
said  board  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  geoenl  anm 
bly.'' 

Obviously  the  general  assembly  bad  no  power  at  l^ist  time  to  origi- 
nate general  school  legislation,  though  it  was  fully  autiiorised  teiooi- 
ify  or  repeal  all  acts  olf  the  board  of  education,  and  even  to  aboMcr 
reorganize  the  board  itself  at  any  time  after  1865.  For  this  reason  tk 
supreme  court  of  the  State  declared  some  of  the  provisions  «€  th»t  l«f 
of  the  assembly  unconstitutional,  but  the  board  of  education,'  at  i^ 
first  session  in  December,  1858,  reenacted  it  substantially,  and  tbus 
made  it  the  foundation  and  framework  of  subsequent  legislation. 


•Tbo  liotird  of  education  waa  provided  for  by  the  constitutional  couvcntioDyHsni 
5,  1857.  It  was  hoped  that  mou  wonUl  l>o  chosen  as  inouibers  of  it  irho  had  spe^ 
fitness  for  school  legislation,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  mature  a  Bystcm  aof? 
complete  and  satisfactory  than  the  larger  and  more  miBceUinieons  general  aaua^ 
could  agree  upon.  It  was  made  impos-siblo  to  change  the  board  before  IS&i,  Aat  ^ 
might  havo  ample  op2>ortunity  to  inaugurate  and  to  improve  the  conttmfkni^ 
school  Bystom.  Wo  may  bo  permitted  to  believe  that  its  creation  and  abolition wfl? 
both  wise,  that  it  developed  a  better  eystem  and  made  it  mere  iiitable  tbaa  ire^ 
have  been  poasiblo  by  other  means. 

It  held  three  sesaions,  the  first,  December  6-25, 1858;  theseetrnd,  December  S-S^ 
1859;  the  third,  December  2-20, 1861,  and  was  abolished  March  23, 1864 

Among  its  members  were  such  men  of  note  as  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  cliief  jastiefrf 
the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  Territory,  a  man  of  varied  knowledge  and  judicial  e«^ 
nence,  and  Samuel  F.  Cooper,  an  ex- teacher  of  rcputiitiou,  a  lawyer,  andaninfi^ 
affairs,  chairman  of  the  most  important  commrttec  of  the  board,  and  second  in  h^ 
ful  lull  ucnco  to  none.  Such  men  as  these,  listening  to  such  secretaries  of  th«r  besrf 
as  Matiixin  I*.  Fisher  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.^  would  adopt  no  rash  nacasnreisi^ 
make;  no  needless  changes.  To  create  a  good  system  was  perhaps  uot  se  diffica&s 
to  maintain  it  till  the  i>eoplo  became  accustomed  to  it.  Its  creation  re^piifedvii^ 
dom,  however;  its  maintenance  taxed  judicious  i>atienoe. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  FREE-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  UNDER  V^AY, 
THE   NEW  SCHOOL   LAW. 

The  chief  provisioDS  of  the  new  law  were  the  foDowiiig: 

1.  The  creation  of  township  districts,^  each  civil  to^vnship  being  de- 
clared a  school  district,  which  might  consist  of  several  subdistricts. 

2.  The  schools  were  opened  to  all  residents  of  the  district  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21.  Colored  children  were  then  (and  ever  after) 
admitted  to  the  pnblic  schools  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  white. 

3.  Schools  were  to  be  supported  by  taxation.  The  rate  bill  was  aban- 
doned.    "  Property''  must  educate  the  children  of  "  poverty.'' 

4.  The  board  of  directors  of  each  district  could  determine  the  branches 
to  be  taught. 

5.  Graded  and  union  schools  were  continuetl. 

6.  The  county  superintendency  was  created  for  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  visitation  of  schools. 

7.  Aid  was  offered  to  teachers'  institutes. 

8.  County  high  schools  were  authorized, 

9.  Districts  could  purchase  Webster's  Dictionary  and  libraries. 

10.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  took  the  place  of  the 
superintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction.  (In  force  from  1859-18G4,  when 
the  latter  title  was  restored.) 

»Tbo  organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  towns  into  independent  districtB  was 
permitted  in  1858.  Siuco  then  tiiis  permission  has  been  grcatlj  extended.  The 
anticipated  evils  of  this  large  perujissiou  have  been  realized.  School  officers  have 
explained  and  emphasized  them.  Suporintendcut  Sahiu  agrees  with  his  i)redecess9r8 
in  proteatilig  against  the  plan  »ud  the  practice,  lie  says  in  his  hienuial  report  iu 
1889; 
•  "  Whilo  the  law,  strictly  speaking,  provides  for  hut  two  kinds  of  districts,  it 
practically  allows  of  four,  viz,  tho  district  township,  the  independent  township 
district,  the  city  independent,  and  the  rural  independent.  In  addition,  the  district 
township  may  consist  of  one  snbdistiict,  or  in  another  form  of  two  subdistricts, 
nuder  separate  provisions  of  tho  law;  it  may  consist  of  one  independent  district 
nlono,  -which  may  be  divided  into  wards  for  school  purposes. 

'*  Tbo  only  feosiblo  remedy  for  this  eWl  is  to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law  of  1858,  making  each  civil  township  a  district  for  school 
purposes.  ITiis,  including  the  cit^  independent  districts,  would  reduce  the  nnmber 
of  districts  to  a  little  over  1,600  in  tho  State.  Whether,  imder  all  the  light  shed 
Tipoa  lliis  qnoatioii  hy  this  and  preceding  reports,  tho  change  is  desirable,  is  a  plain 
lMiflift«8S  proposition,  with  which  the  legi8Uitui>e  alone  can  deal.'* 

One  ill  quest  of  tho  greatest  defect  in  the  Iowa  school  aystem  need  not  go  beyond 
tha  provisions  ibr  indtti>eudent  districts. 
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The  constitution  of  1857  was  adopted  and  the  school  law  of  1858fas 
enacted  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  stringency  of  extreme  sevoity, 
Many  men  of  considerable  proi)erty,  even,  were  scarcely  able  to  pay 
their  taxes,  and  nearly  all  in  Iowa  were  forced  to  restrict  their  famife 
sharply  to  necessities.  The  school  law  contemplated  a  large  additks 
to  taxation  for  schoolhouses,  advanced  studies,  and  more  8eIioo}(fr 
cers.  It  was  a  severe  test  of  popular  interest  in  education.  It  requiret 
legislative  courage  to  enact  the  school  law;  it  showed  high  aspiratkt 
and  resolute  purpose  to  sustaiu  it. 

The  law  was  largely  a  novel  one;  it  seemed  complex,  and  was  bebf 
put  in  force  by  about  8,000  novices  in  such  methods.  They  stumbled 
of  course,  and  not  always  toward  the  light. 

Nevertheless  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  Matoci 
L,  Fisher,  was  able  to  report  in  December,  1858: 

Oar  experieuce  of  six  months  indicates  ihe  most  auspicions  results.  Tteei 
abundant  proof  of  the  improvement  the  law  has  made  in  the  schools  of  the  State 

Eight  months  after  the  law  came  into  full  oi^eration  Governor  Ba^ 
P.  Lowe  said,  in  cautious  phrase: 
Our  school  system  has  operated  as  successfully  as  we  could  reasonably  expect 

Some  years  later  Supt.  Al;)ernethy  said  in  warmer  terms : 

The  law  awakened  enthusiasm  among  the  people  and  gave  a  grand  impetoitei^ 
cause  of  popular  education. 

It  was  SO  well  received,  indeed,  that  governors  and  superintendei} 
were  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  popular  zeal  which  enabled  thepib- 
lie  schools  to  "  resist  the  shock  [of  the  civil  war]  perhaps  more  suc<» 
fully  than  any  other  interest.'' 

The  law  needs  no  higher  eulogy  than  the  statement  of  the  fact  tifli 
it  contained  the  distinct  germs  of  all  that  is  best  in  latest  legislatios. 

We  may  now  give  less  attention  to  successive  modifications  of  tH 
law  and  notice  institutions  and  methods  more  especially^ 

THE  STATE   SUPERINTENDENCY  OP  PUBLIC   INSTBUCTIOK. 

Mere  law  never  created  schools;  men  have  always  been  their  baili 
ers.  Those  at  the  head  of  the  Iowa  school  system  have  deserved  m 
honorable  mention,  and  of  those  since  the  creation  of  free  schools  tk* 
first  two  have  been  noticed.  ^ 

Hon.  Oran  Faville  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Messrs.  Fisher  9ai 
Benton  from  1863  to  18G8,  when  Prof.  D.  Franklin  Wells  accepted  tte 
of&ce.  Mr.  Wells's  life  in  Iowa  was  wholly  educational,  having  be» 
spent  in  charge  of  a  Muscatine  school  and  at  the  head  of  thenoiM^ 
department  of  the  State  university  before  assuming  the  State  supccifr 
tendency  in  which  he  died.  He  accomplished  much  for  the  coma^o* 
schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  normal  instruction. 

Supt.  Abram  S.  Kissell  passed  from  the  superintendency  rf  ^ 
schools  in  Davenport  and  in  Scott  County  (after  a  brief  into*^* 
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the  State  superinteudeucy  in  1869,  and  held  the  office  until  1872. 
Koted  for  system,  propulsive  force,  and  inspiring  power,  he  left  his 
mark  on  all  his  work.  The  training  school  in  Davenport  was  his  crea- 
tion. St^te  Supt.  Sabin  has  just  said  that  "  his  report  (as  State  super- 
intendent) was  very  ably  written,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
years,  it  possesses  a  value  which  attaches  to  few  such  documents.'' 
He  adopted  the  Prussian  maxim :  "  Whatever  you  would  have  apx>ear 
in  the  life  of  a  nation  you  must  put  into  its  schools.''  He  accordingly 
advocated  compulsory  education,  instruction  in  Christian  morality,  and 
the  most  liberal  and  advanced  courses  and  methods  in  all  schools. 

Supt.  Alonzo  Abernethy  (1872-'76)  entered  the  office  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Des  Moines  Baptist  College  and  after  four  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  civil  war,  where  he  became  a  colonel.  He  was  successful  in 
Becuring  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1874  which  provided  for  normal 
institutes,  and  also  the  legislation  of  1876  which  established  the  first 
permanent  State  Kormal  School  at  Cedar  Falls. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Von  Coelln,  of  German  birth  and  educated  at  Bonn  and 
BerUn,  bore  into  his  office  the  experience  of  a  teacher  in  i)ublic  schools, 
in  institutes,  and  in  Iowa  College.  His  three  terms  (1876-'82)  were 
specially  useful  in  promoting  better  care  of  the  school  funds  and  wiser 
work  for  and  in  the  country  schools.  County  institutes  also  were 
materially  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  graded  course  of  study. 
Supt.  John  W.  Akers,  another  soldier  through  the  civil  war,  and  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  College,  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
schools  and  their  needs  during  his  superintendencies  of  several  city 
schools. 

The  Iowa  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  New  Orleans 
was  creditable  alike  to  Supt.  Akers  and  to  Prof.  T.  H,  McBride,  of  the 
State  University,  in  whose  immediate  care  it  was  placed. 

The  present  incumbent,  Supt.  Henry  Sabin,  of  New  England  birth, 
education,  and  experience  as  a  teacher,  was  taken  out  of  an  eighteen 
years'  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  of  Clinton  to  superintend 
the  schools  of  Iowa.  He  stands  high  as  a  thinker,  speaker,  writer,  and 
man.  He  is  now  in  his  second  term  of  official  life.  His  instructions 
to  county  superintendents,  his  popular  addresses,  and  his  judicial 
decisions  are  meeting  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

The  necessity  and  realized  utihtyof  the  State  superintendency  are 
anqaestioned.  Although  the  dominant  party  has  (with  possibly  a  sin- 
gle exception)  placed  one  of  its  own  number  in  the  office,  the  people 
have  been  sufficiently  nonpartisan  to  insure  a  somewhat  careful  selec- 
tion among  men  competent  for  the  place. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

There  was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  examination  of  teachers  as  a  test 
of  their  qualifications  before  the  law  of  ISSS*,  but  it  was  practically  only 
an  attempt.    Persons  incompetent  for  anything  else  were  too  often 
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deemed  competent  to  teach.  As  eady  as  1851  the  saperiatemkiit  of 
IMiblMj  inHtriicUou  was  given  «  a  general  supervision  of  aU  the  district 
Kcboiils,"  but  was  not  directed  to  visit  them  or  toexamine  their  teacks. 
Tliivt  was  left  to  the  board  of  directors.  Superintendeat  Eada  wcom- 
infuded  in  1856  that  the  county  school  fund  commissioner  should  become 
a  (rounty  superintendent  to  examine  teachers  and  ^^8it  their  aehook 
Tlie  lef,'islature  failed  to  take  the  desired  action. 

Tl.e  (;ounty  snperintendeticy  was  created  thirty-three  years  ago.  Of 
tl:(;  (IrstKuperiutendents  in  the  Stateandof  their  first  meetiaa, at  low 
VAty,  S('i)tember  22-23, 18,>S,  State  Supt.  Fisher  said : 

Tho  ,...opl.,  hflvo  gonorally  elected  to  tho  office  of  conntr  .■petintawtont  m  ttst 
i«,l,cct.v„  eountkm  men  of  gro»t  moral  votth,  «.p«ciot  talimts,  and  Uch  Ute»T 
.•.tt.u.i,nonU,  vrbo  have  devoted  mnch  attention  to  tho  subject  of  edwi^oiL  Thej 
lu.v..  come  from  dinr.ront  SUtes  of  tho  Union,  and  have  had  an  oppx,rtnnitr  to  beeo« 
a.-.,"a...t..d  wth  11,0  educational  la^s  of  different  States,  and  they  are  able  to  cw- 
p!,ro  t  lu„r  system,  with  OMrs.  At  the  eommencemen t  of  their  oflJcial  tenn  tb^im, 
..  .l.K..(l  to  assume  (ho  luboriona  work  of  putting  in  openrtion  a  aystcm  wittwtek 

TJZ''  t7"'"  ""*  ^'^T'  r*^  "'  ^^'"^  *'"y  ^"^  '«•*  tteiaeelvi  yet  leaned  the 
d.  ta>lH  Ihey  ^v...o  perplexed  by  a  niuJUtude  of  qneeUona,  naturally  ariaiag  mie. 
a  new  aw;  th.-y  were  embarrassed  by  tho  omissions  and  ajnbiguities  thit  »cra 
.mavoMlMldo  m  an  act  c.mprchending  Buch  a  variety  of  provisiona.  Moreover,  fftc* 
.hffle.U.eH  havo  excited  in  many  place,  nn  inco»,ider»te,  ofhm  factions,  opp^sitio. 
to  the  law,  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  enconntet 

Hy  the  fifty-lifth  section  of  tho  school  law,  tiese  county  soporiatendento  m  f- 
quired  annually  to  assomble  together  in  order  "  to  accumulate  valaablo  £u>tB  kM" 
to  comnioa  s,  l.ools,  to  compare  vio^y»,  discuss  principles,  and,  in  general,  to  Brtei 
to  all  co,nnmn.catio>,8  and  suggestions,  and  ent^r  into  all  discniwions  wlstireto 
compensation  nnd  .jnalification  of  teachers,  branehes  tanght,  methods  of  in.tn.ctin 
text-l.o,>k.s,  diHtrirt  libraries,  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  e«btac«l 
in  a  common  mliool  system."  In  accordance  with  this  proirisioa  a  cw.veiiti«  of 
county  siiponntenacnts  was  held  at  Iowa  City  on  the  23d  and  23d  of  September  bst 
The  ,..„,vei.ti«n  wa-s  well  attended.  Superintendents  wero  there  l«>m  the  Miawun 
l.Mo  and  the  confine,  of  Minnesota,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  fron.  tJ«« 
of  the  Missouri.  Tho  alacrity  with  which  they  leflr  tOieir  homes  at  •  busy  aei-i«  of 
the  year  and  camo  a  great  distance  at  mnch  expense  mmnftsta  tikeir  «»1  ia  At 
cause  of  chication.  There  has  probably  never  assembled  iaiowa*  body  of  no 
better  oducatcd,  more  intellectual,  or  more  practical  than  this  convention  of  counlj 
»iip«rintcndentR. 

It  is  fortunate  that  tho  board  of  odncation  can  have  the  aid  of  the  experiew. 
of  such  an  assembly  in  perfecting  the  system  of  jniblic  instraotion  ia  the  StiAt. 
Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  has  said  of  thfrt;  assembly: 

No  convention  since  has  had  a  greater  number  of  efficient  and  able  ed«caten  nvm 
Its  roll  of  memlMsrs.  Superintendent  Fisher  presided,  nnd  among  hia  aeMoiatas  *• 
recogiiizo  Joseph  Dysart,  of  Benton  County,  since  Ueatenant  governor,  a^l  *  eitiso 
of  largo  acUvity  and  usefulness;  Dr.  J.  Maynard,  of  Codat  County,  one  of  the  few- 
most  of  our  educators  at  that  period,  actively  connected  witli  our  nnion  school., 
teachers' institutes  and  associations;  WUliam  Y.  LovcD,  of  Dubuque,  an.  able  mw 
and  us..f,.l  at  homo  and  abroad;  S.  W.  Cole,  of  Fayette,  always  an  active  'srorker  U 
Sunday  and  weok-day  schools  and  later  regent  of  tho  university;  Jackson  Oir.cf 
^T^f^  P'^nwnent  member  of  Congwss,  and  »«w  of  C«do«do ;  Saw»l  L.  ibmt, 
of  Icury,  tho  first  among  his  equals  aa  au  educator  in  the  coM^^a^ootaM-l  ii^ 
highoreducation.    Hoit  wiuwhoorganized,  way  back  in  1850,  Z^oo^^tX.^ 
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a0sociatioa«  H.  W.  Lathrop^  of  Jolmaon,  a  teachor  in  early  times  of  youth,  in  later 
years  of  men^  in  tUo  culture  of  flowers  ftnd  frultH,  and  those  things  which  minister  to 
onr  pleasure  and  comfort  and  the  material  wealth  of  the  State.  Bairett  WhitemorOy 
of  Jones,  the  same  who  taught  the  second  if  not  the  first  school  in  Dubuque  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1834,  and  whose  interest  in  the  work  had  known  no  abate- 
ment during  these  twenty -four  years.  J.  M.  Lougkridge,  of  Maquoketa  [Mahaska], 
later  judge  of  the  district  court  and  member  of  Congress.  W.  F.  Braunan,  of  Musca- 
tine, judge  of  the  district  court  years  earlier  and  now,  and  regent  of  tlio  university, 
where  his  voice  was  heard  for  good  in  behalf  of  higher  education.  Prof.  L.  F. 
Parker,  of  Poweshiek,  one  of  the  prominent  educators  of  Iowa  in  all  its  history. 
♦  *  *  A.  8,  Kissell,  of  Scott,  who  first  introduced  *' training  schoois"  into  Iowa, 
superintendent  of  Davenport  schools,  which  he  lifted  above  all  others  of  his  day, 
provident  at  the  association  and  State  mrperintenden  t  J.  W.  McDill,  of  Union, 
jodge,  member  of  Congress,  United  States  Senator,  etc,  he  was  yet  a-  teacher  and 
educator  of  the  first  class.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Bulis^  late  lieutenantgovemor,  and  noauy 
years  a  most  active  and  useful  member  of  the  board  of  regents,  where  his  large 
experience  has  told  for  good.  Of  others,  too,,  we  might  speak  who  labored  diligently 
in  their  calling.    That  was  a  memorable  body,  and  they  labored  not  in  vain.' 

Those  superintendents  in  convention  reported  difficulties,  canvassed 
methods,  inquired  what  was  possible,  and  were  remarkably  unanimous 
ss  to  what  was  best  to  attempt.  They  returned  to  tbedr  comities  to 
lessen  misapprehenaion  and  misreiMresentation  of  the  law,  aad  to 
increase  enthnsissm  for  it.  Six  months  later  the  attitude  of  a  county 
towards  tiiat  enactment  was  usufdiy  a  very  fair  test  of  its  superintend- 
ent's efficiency. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  objections  have  been  made,  here  and 
there,  to  the  system  or  to  the  officers  as  a  body,  several  times  in  the 
legi&latare,  sometimes  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  even,  but 
altogether  fruitlessly.  The  criticisms  have  generally  sprung  fnmx  some 
local  or  personal  consideration  rather  than  from  a  broad  view  of  the 
duties  or  the  work  of  the  officers.  Probably  no  school  official  is  more 
thoroughly  intrenched  in  popular  esteem  than  the  county  superintend- 
ent. The  opinion  of  Superintendent  Sabin  is  the  common  opinion. 
He  says: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  wiU  ever  coise  in  Iowa  when  we  can  affbrd  to  abol- 
iah  the  o£&ce  of  county  saperintendent. 

THK   DUTTES   OF  TUB   COUNTY  StTPKRINTEXDENTS. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  They  are  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for  the  schools  of 
their  counties,  to  visit  the  schools,  to  decide  appeals  from  boards  of 
directors,  to  hold  normal  institutes,  and  to  make  annual  reports  of  the 
statistics  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

THEIR  FIDKLITY. 

Superintendent  Sabin  says: 

I>iiriug  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  brought  into  close  relations  with  most  of 
tlteui.  I  have  met  them  in  associations  and  xb  tbeir  oonnty  superintendents'  meet- 
ingm^;  I  hove  seen  them  in  their  institntes,  and  have  corresponded  with  them  largely, 

'  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  pp.  295, 296. 
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I  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  tliem  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  woik  with 
untiring  energy,  and  have  displayed  a  rare  fidelity  to  their  trusts ;  an  energy  and  a 
fidelity  worthy  the  highest  commendation. 

Desiderata. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  we  can  ud 
ought  to  increase  his  [the  county  superintendent's]  remuneration,  lengthen  hia  term 
of  office,  and  enlarge  his  powers,  to  the  end  that  we  may  obtain  the  best  possible 
results  f^om  his  labors.  An  educational  and  moral  qualification  should  be  fixed 
upon,  and  no  one  should  bg  eligible  to  the  office  wha  docs  not  reach  the  required 
standard.  The  office  ought  to  be  strictly  nonpartisan;  no  other  office,  in  its  admis* 
istration,  comes  so  near  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  people.  The  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  chosen  upon  his  merits  alone,  regardless  Of  party  affiliations.' 

The  desire  that  educational  i)ositioD8  shall  be  unaffected  by  partisan 
considerations  may  seem  like  a  wish  for  the  "  age  of  gold,"  neverthe- 
less individuals  and  parties  have  risen  to  that  height  of  excellence  at 
times.  It  is  very  common  for  voters  to  do  this;  political  county  con- 
ventions, even,  have  not  always  been  radically  partisan. 

WOMEN   AS   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  1876  the  general  assembly  enacted  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  any  school  office  in  the  State."  Siace 
that  time  several  women  have  been  elected  school  directors  and  conn^ 
superintendents.  Opposition  to  this  law,  or  to  such  a  choice  for  school 
officers,  if  it  exists,  is  unspoken. 

TKACIIEKS'   STATE   CERTIFICATES — LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  best  qualified  teachers  by  a  county 
superintendent  was  long  an  apparent  impertinence,  and  their  certifi- 
cates were  usually  renewed  without  a  question.  To  avert  this  evil,and 
as  an  incentive  to  attain  higher  scholarship  and  superior  pedagogic 
skill,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1882  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners* 
and  authorizing  the  issuance  of  State  certificates  valid  for  ^ye  ye^s, 
and  of  State  diplomas  in  force  during  the  life  of  the  holders.  For  a 
State  certificate  the  teacher  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  of  drawing,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  physiology, 
botany,  physics,  civil  government,  and  the  school  laws  of  Iowa,  and 
have  had  at  least  three  terms  of  successful  exi)erience  in  teaching  in 
addition  to  instruction  in  pedagogics  in  some  accredited  institution. 
Two  years  of  additional  teaching  may  be  a  substitute  for  the  study  of 
pedagogics. 

For  a  State  diploma  candidates  are  examined  in  all  the  branch^ 
just  named,  and  also  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  zoology^ 
geology,  astronomy,  political  economy,  psychology,  rhetoric,  English 
literature,  general  history,  and  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

» Snperintendent  Sabin's  Iowa  School  Beport  for  1888-^89  p.  53. 

a  This  hoard  consists  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  8t»te  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  two  persons  appointed  by  theexecutiw 
oouncil,  one  of  whom  shall  bo  a  woman. 
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They  must  also  furnish  evidence  of  having  taught  t^n  years  success- 
fully (three  of  these  in  Iowa),,  and  present  original  theses  of  from  three 
to  five  thousand  words. 

Increasing  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  these  evidences  of 
superior  qualifications  5  school  boards  and  the  general  public  appreci- 
ate them  highly. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

'*  Graded  ^  or  "  union  "  schools  were  recommended  by  Stat^i  Superin- 
tendent Benton  in  1848  5  direct  legal  permission  for  higher  grades  in 
the  public  schools  was  obtained  in  1849.  The  first  graded  school  was 
organized  under  the  superintendency  of  George  B.  Dennison,  at  Mus- 
catine, in  1851.  The  number  of  graded  schools  before  1868  is  unknown. 
The  State  superintendent  said  in  1854: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  during  the  past  season  of  visiting  a  large  number  of  union 
or  graded  schools  in  the  largo  towns  of  the  State,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  in 
witnessing  the  many  advantages  they  possess,  when  properly  conducted,  over  those 
schools  which  maintain  separate  organizations. 

Two  years  later  the  largest  graded  school  in  the  State  was  said  to  be 
C.  C.  Kcstlerode's,  at  Tipton.  Several  sprang  up  at  that  time  and  near 
it,  and  created  a  demand  for  the  act  of  1857.  Messrs.  Wright  and  Cat- 
tell,  of  Cedar  County  j  Mr.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Poweshiek  County,  and 
others  in  the  legislature  favored  the  law,  for  they  framed  it  for  their 
immediate  local  wants.^ 

The  Grinnell  school  was  substantially  representative  of  several.    A 
young  colony  was  in  its  third  year  and  was  aiming  to  build  "  Grinnell 
University.''    A  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  had  been  com- 
menced, and  land  had  been  x>urchased  by  settlers  near  the  village, 
under  the  contract  to  pay  one  dollar  an  acre  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  contemi)lated  university,  provided  its  preparatory  school  should 
attain  certain  proportions  in  a  specified  time.    It  was  thought  that  the 
public  Kchool  could  be  utilized  as  that  preparatory  or  preliminary  de- ' 
partment.    The  citizens  desired  that  this  should  be  done;  the  school 
was  graded  and  ready  to  admit  students  from  other  towns,  and  the 
teachers  were  authorized  to  admit  any  studies  that  ^^  university^'  inter- 
ests might  seem  to  require.    The  law  of  1857  met  the  case.    In  form, 
tLat  school  was  public;  in  fact,  it  was  so  completely  preparatory  for  the 
'*  university"  that  the  district  court  compelled  a  land-buyer  to  pay  his 
subscription  to  the  " university  "  (which  was  conditioned  on  "univer- 
sity "  instruction  in  specified  studies  within  a  few  years)  on  the  ground 
that  the  public-school  work  met  the  conditions  of  his  subscription. 

>  The  fonn  of  the  bill  was  prepared  by  Superintendent  C.  C.  I^estlcrode,  of  Tipton ; 
it  "was  presented  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  Cattell,  of  Cedar  County.  *  •  *  It  was 
teamed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  Tipton  schools,  -who  had  jnst 
established  a  nnion  graded  school  with  a  high  school  department.  Dubnque  had 
estahlished  a  high  school  the  same  year. — Supt.  W.  F.  Cramer,  of  Sioux  City  Schools, 
in  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  433>434. 
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GKADBD   BCnOOLS   MULTIPLY, 

The  law  of  1868,  requirnig'  a  better  grade  ef  teacberg  and  enoeura^- 
ing  teachers'  institutes,  aroused  local  and  j^ersonal  ambitioiis,  which 
greatly  improved  both  teachers  and  schools.  Graded  schools  increwed 
in  number  and  enlarged  their  courses  of  study. 

•niGH  SCHOOL,"  A  VERY   IXBEFINITK  TERM  UNTIL  AFTER  1870. 

The  highest  department  of  union  or  graded  schools  was  often  called 
<^the  high  school,^  although  it  was  frequently  no  higher  than  ^gram- 
mar school  of  to-day,  and  sometimes  ev^i  below  it.  l^e  term  eoDtinited 
to  be  very  indefinite  until  after  1870. 

THE  TERM    "  HIGH   SCHOOL  '^   BECOMES  REASONABLY  DEFINITE. 

1.  The  teachers  {is  represented  in  the  State  Teachers'  Associatiw 
agreed  that — 

(a)  The  work  of  an  average  class  for  one  year  shall  be  aoeoanted  » 
grade. 

(b)  The  ninth  grade  shall  be  deemed  the  first  year  in  the  high flchool 

2.  Course  of  study, — The  teachers  of  the  State  have  never  sought  to 
make  high  school  courses  absolutely  uniform,  or  merely  preparatory  fa 
colleges  or  for  the  university.  The  result  of  discussions  during  several 
years  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  in  the  Association  of  Prin- 
cipals and  City  Superintendents  was  the  following  outline  of  a  courseol 
study  for  high  schools  as  prepared  by  a  committee^  of  the  latter  body 
in  1877: 


First 

yrar. 


Arithmetic,  finialicd,  1) 

tprtnfl; 

«'lera.  algebni,  I4. 


Sex-ond 
A'oar. 


Third  5 
year.    \ 


F#nrth 

year. 


Aritbmotif    and    boelr* 

keii»4np.  2; 

adv.  algebra. 


Adv.  algebra,  1) ; 
place  georo«try,  1^. 


Solid  goeinetry,  1; 

trigonometry  and  sur- 

ToyiDg,  2. 


Physiology,  1|; 
phyB.  geography.  1|. 


£ng.  gram- 

mar,  3; 
onalyaia,  3. 


Nat.  ph)loaophj,2; 
botany,  1. 


!• 


Zoology,  1|.  7  „ 
Oeology.lU" 


Cheniiatry,  2,  I 
aatronomy,  I,  5 


LatiB.3. 


Lafin^X 


Latlm.3,- 
German,  3. 


Am.  Hteratorc  altona^ 
ing  with  Englirii  c^ 
poaliion»3. 


Gen.  history,  3; 
Aathacs.3, 
alternating  with  rhetoo* 
*     and  oooipoaifiioa,S- 


Ciril  gorenjwent,  li; 
English  Kterataff,  ^: 


Haotal  Phitoacfkj.  <: 
EngUah  aathors,*- 


On  this  topic  the  latest  word  of  marked  imi)0]1;anee  from  a  gnmpo^ 
teachers  was  uttered  by  the  Educatioxkal  Council,*  and  adopted  by  tfc« 
Stale  Teachers'  Association  in  1888,  as  follows: 

*The  committeo  coneisted  of  City  Saperintenclent  C.  P.  Rogers,  of  MaralrtUtB'*'^ 
SUte  Superintendent  C.  W.  Von  CoeUn,  and  City  Snperinteiident  J.  IL  ThMoTff^ 
of  Dea  Moines. 

'^A  BtandlDg  committee  of  tlie  State  Teachers*  AnsociatioB,  repreosatlBS  the  ft»*" 
Univecsity,  the  Normal  Sehool^  the  colleges^  and  city  high  schools. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

1.  High  schools  shall  bo  classiiiod  as  follows: 

(a)  First-class  high  schools,  having  a  fonr  years'  course. 
(6)  Second-olass  high  sohools,  having  a  three  years'  conrse. 
(e)  Third-class  high  schools,  having  a  two  years'  coarse. 

2.  The  details  of  minimum  of  work  for  high  schools  Uiat  are  to  be  considered  as 
worthy  of  classification  as  first  class  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Higher  algebra  through  quadratics. 
(5)  Plane  geometry. 

(c)  Latin:  Ciesar  (four  books),  Virgil  (six  books),  Cioero  (fonr  orations);  prose 
composition  and  reading  of  easy  Latin  at  sight. 

(d)  One  yearns  Greek  for  admission  to  classical  course  in  colleges,  or  equivalents 
in  German ;  or  plane  trigonometry,  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  and  structural 
botany. 

(e)  Physiology,  physical  geography,  descriptive  botany,  elementary  physics. 
(/)  Rhetoric  and  literature,  equivalent  to  four  terms'  work. 

(fj)  Civics;  general  history ;  drawing. 

8.  As  equivalents  for  the  Latin  in  an  English  course  of  four  years  the  following 
studies  may  be  substituted:  Bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic,  zoology, 
political  economy,  descriptive  astrouomy,  elementary  chemistry. 

4.  The  rank  of  a  high  school  shall  be  determined,  on  its  application  and  i)re8enta- 
tion  of  course  of  study  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  seven  members,  to  bo  constituted  as  follows:  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  be  chairman  ex  officio^  three  members  to  bo  appointed  by  the 
college  and  university  department,  and  three  by  the  department  of  secondary 
instruction. 

RELATIONS  OF  lUOII  SCHOOLS. 

All  students  graduating  from  first-class  high  schools,  being  properly  certificated 
by  principals  or  superintendents,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  in  college 
course  on  trial,  or  probation,  without  further  evidence  of  preparation.* 

These  and  kindred  suggestions  have  bad  great  influence  in  determin- 
iiig  local  courses  of  study  and  in  giving  definito  significance  to  the 
name  "  liigh  school,"  As  employed  in  Iowa  it  is  a  term  of  more  exact 
description  than  either  college  or  university. 

These  courses  will  continue  to  vary,  school  boards  will  give  a  chang- 
ing emphasis  to  work  preparatory  to  college  or  university,  industrial 
elements  may  be  introduced  more  or  less  extensively  than  heretofore. 
Nevertheless,  all  indications  are  that  the  present  high  standard  of  town 
and  city  schools  will  be  fairly  maintained,  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  serve  local  interests  by  reavsonably  close  connection  Avitb  the  institu- 
tions above  them. 

The  number  of  "high  schools,"  properly  so  called,  in  1871,  as  given 
by  Supt.  Kissell,  was  40,  yet  only  23  of  these  had  "  well-defined  courses 
of  study."  At  that  time  there  were  289  graded  schools.  There  are  in 
Iowa  at  the  present  time  something  over  120  high  schools.* 

■  8npt.  Sahin's  Iowa  School  Report,  November  1, 188&-'89,  pp.  70-71. 

«  Sapt.  Sabin,  in  Iowa  School  Report,  1888-'89. 
'  A  later  leaflet  from  Supt.  Sabin's  offlco  includes  the  names  of  some  170  high  schools, 
but  oven  that  list  is  incomplete.  There  are  probably  200  high  schools  in  the  State 
-wbich  claim  to  have  a  course  of  two  years  or  more.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  prob- 
&ble  that  no  high-school  course  is  reported  as  less  tbau  it  is,  and  that  some  schools 
may  be  unable  to  maintain  their  reported  standard  year  after  year.  t 
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IOWA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AS  THEY  ARK  AND  AS  THEY  ARE  NOT. 

A  somewhat  recent  article  on  "  The  State  of  lowa,^  written  by  a  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  circulated  widely  in  a  popular  magazine,  must 
be  noticed  here  to  present  its  facts  and  correct  its  eiTors  coucerniiig 
high  schools.     On  this  topic  the  author  says: 

The  purpose  of  this  school  system  was  primarily  to  educate  the  youth  in  the  de- 
ments of  an  English  education — ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  orthography,  geogn- 
phy,  grammar,  history.  In  some  of  the  moro  ambitions  towns  and  cities  there  has 
been  engrafted  upon  this,  and  paid  for  from  the  same  source,  what  is  often  called 
the  high  school  or  grammar  school,  in  which  are  taught  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
Just  mentioned  the  dead  languages,  often  Latin,  sometimes  Greek  and  German  and 
French.  These  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities  are  to  some  extent  the  equivalents 
of  lower  grades  of  colleges,  which,  perhaps,  should  never  have  been  started.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  a  question,  and  a  grave  one,  in  the  State,  whether  these  higb 
schools  are  not  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  found  in  the  statutes,  which 
were  intended  to  establish  what  we  understand  by  the  words — a  common-school  sys- 
tem.' 

HOME   HIGU   SCHOOLS  EQUAL  LOW  GRADE   COLLEGES. 

Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  once  said: 

Thero  are  75  high  schools  in  Massachusetts  to-day  where  a  better  education  can  be 
obtained  than  at  Harvard  forty  years  ago. 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  are  several  high  schools  in  Iowa  where 
a  broader  and  better  education  can  be  obtained  than  at  some  instita* 
tions  bearing  a  college  name.  Boards  of  directors  are  selecting  spec- 
ialists for  the  high  schools.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  usually  that  one 
is  a  good  general  scholar.  He  must  emphasize  something;  if  he  em- 
phasizes it  enough  to  make  him  lop-sided  even,  it  will  not  be  a  fetal 
objection.  Prof.  Samuel  Calvin,  of  the  State  University,  was  taken 
from  the  Dubuque  city  schools,  and  he  entered  them  from  Lenox  CoU^ 

Prof.  Bohumel  Shimek  went  from  the  Iowa  City  high  school  to  the 
University  of  Nebraska  as  a  specialist. 

NONPARTISANSHIP  IN   HIGH   SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 

School  interests,  and  those  alone,  are  more  likely  to  be  decisive  at 
the  election  of  directors  in  populous  districts  than  in  the  smaller.  City 
school  boards  have  been  very  stable.  In  Dubuque,  for  inst^ce, 
Thomas  flardie,  esq.,  has  served  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  as 
secretary  of  the  school  board.  Partisan  considerations  have  often  been 
carefully  ignored,  and  sometimes  by  formal  agreement  an  equal  num- 
ber of  directors  have  been  chosen  from  each  of  the  great  political 
parties.  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  has  done  yeoman  service  in  this  respect, 
while  Hon.  John  P.  Irish,  formerly  of  Iowa  City,  and  now  of  Oalifomia, 
led  his  party  to  make  the  agreement  of  nonpartLsanship  at  schod 
elections,  and  then  left  his  seat  in  the  legislature  of  1868  to  hold  hi* 
party  friends  to  their  promise  and  at  the  polls  when  they  were  clearly 

^Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  July,  1S89,  p.  173. 
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ill  the  majority.  With  such  an  environment  it  has  been  possible  for 
worthy  teachers  to  remain  for  many  years  in  high  schools.  Burlington 
retained  Supt.  E.  G.  Saunderson  eighteen  yeai*s,  and  until  his  death, 
and  Dr.  Poppe  has  been  in  the  high  school  still  longer  than  that.  In 
Davenport  Supt.  J.  B.  Young  and  Miss  Jennie  Cleaves  have  been 
employed  twenty- three  years;  principal  J.  J.  Nagel,  twenty-two 
years,  and  principal  IT.  T.  Bushnell,  eighteen.  Supt.  W.  W.  Jameson 
abandoned  his  Keokuk  classical  school  in  1868  and  took  most  of 
his  pupils  into  the  city  high  school  where  he  has  served  ever  since. 
Dubuque  takes  just  pride  in  retaining  T.  M.  Irish  as  principal  during 
a  score  of  years,  while  others  have  honored  one  position  there  longer 
than  he.     Supt.  C.  P.  Rogers  seems  essential  in  Marshalltowu  schools.^ 

SPECIAL   AIDS. 

High  schools  are  adai)ting  themselves  to  local  needs  and  receiving 
aid  from  all  local  facilities.  The  Daven^wrt  schools,  for  example,  are 
receiving  inspiration  from  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  State.  That  Academy  has  led  the  way  in  Iowa  (and 
probably  in  the  nation)  in  opening  its  valuable  collections  to  the  older 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt,  the  curator  of  the 
academy,  has  given  them  ceurses  of  lectures  on  "  Teeth,''  ^*  Primitive 
JRocks,"  "  The  Story  of  a  few  Pebbles,'^  "  The  Mound  Builders  and  their 
AVorks,''  and  other  topics,  illustrating  them  by  the  collections  in  the 
academy.  During  one  year  600  pupils  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  these 
lectures.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  by  the  students  by  personal 
observation  and  comparison  under  skillful  guidance  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  inspiring. 

The  less  welcome  portion  of  the  paragraph  quoted  on  page  40  is  left 
^or  consideration,  viz:  its  errors.  They  are  so  recent  and  from  an 
author  so  eminent  that  they  will  seem  to  future  readers  as  at  least  half 
fxuths,  unless  somewhat  formal  objection  shall  be  made  to  them. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS   WERE  NOT  ENGRAFTED   ON  THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Supt.  Sabin  says: 

It  has  been  lately  said  that  the  high  school  was  engrafted  npon  the  system  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  its  formation.    This  idea  is  entirely  without  foundation.^ 

The  eutablishment  of  high  schools  is  not  in  any  senses  violation  of  the  purpose 
and  spirit  found  in  the  statutes,  but  on  the  contrary  is  in  full  harmony  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  organic  law.' 

The  history  of  graded  schools  already  given  in  these  pa^es  justifies 
a  still  stronger  expression,  viz:  High  schools  were  provided  for  in  the 


^This  paragraph  was  written  in  1890  and  now,  in  1893;  most  of  the  teachers  named 
n    it  still  retain  their  places. 

^lowa  School  Report,  1888-'89,  p.  69. 

^lowa  School  Report,  1888-'89,  p.  70.  Supt.  Abemethy  ma<le  a  still  stronger  state- 
ment on  this  point  in  his  report  for  1874-75,  p.  38. 
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purx>ose  of  tiie  legislators  aad  in  the  words  of  the  statute  before  tbe 
organic  law  of  1S58.  They  have  appeared,  in  fact,  by  no  process  of 
grafting  or  budding,  but  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  growth.  Pri- 
mary Kchools  first  arose,  aod,  ivs  they  reached  upward  into  the  higher 
branches,  Iowa  lawmakers  removed  all  doubt  of  their  right  thus  to 
grow  by  distinctly  and  emphatically  asserting  it.  This  was  stated  un 
equivocally  in  tlie  law  of  1849,  Jind  repeated  in  detail  in  1857  and  in 
1858.  The  legislation  on  this  point  is,  indeed,  quite  remarkable.  J^o 
backward  step  has  over  been  taken.  The  law  has  steadily  recognized 
and  authorized  existing  high  schools,  and  the  highest  studies  in  tbcm. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS   DO  NOT  SEEM  TO   BE  NOTICEABLY   UNWELCOME. 

Sometimes  graded  schools  have  been  pushed  upward  too  rapidly. 
Ambitious  teachers  and  directors  have  introduced  the  higher  branches 
into  schools  where  there  was  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  Uninter- 
ested and  slightly  profited  classes,  consisting  of  on©  or  two  pupils,  have 
been  maintaiued  at  large  expense.  These  have  been  unpopular  and 
ought  to  be.  This  evil  was  so  manifest  thirteen  years  ago  that  State 
8upt.  Von  Coelln  then  said : 

The  general  tendency  to  diffuse  and  to  enlarge  beypud  the  financial  ability  and 
the  nccoasitlos  of  the  case  lias  provoked  some  antagonism  to  tbe  bigb  school  system, 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  destroy  the  schools,  bnt  lead  them  to  their  legitimate 
sphcrc.  A  to'wn  should  not  attempt  to  support  a  course  which  terminates  Tfitb  a 
single  scholar  or  two,  or  three. ' 

The  present  State  superintendent  in  his  report  says: 

I  am  convinced  that  there  i«  a  tendency  in  many  of  our  smaller  towns  to  introduct 
more  of  these  higher  studies  than  the  size  and  conditions  of  the  sohoobi  warnuit* 

Thirteen  years  a^j^o  that  costly  ambition  "  provoked  some  antago^ 
nism  to  the  high  school  system; "  today  i»o  such  effect  is  apparent  to 
the  State  superintendent. 

mOU   .SCHOOLS   UNOPPOSED  BY  THK   FRISXDS  OF   ACADKMIUS. 

Opposition  to  high  schools,  if  it  existed,  would  apx>ear  most  naturally 
in  the  tone  of  their  most  direct  competitors,  that  is,  in  academy  circles. 
The  pro^  ess  of  graded  schools  during  the  decade  before  1870,  and  tbe 
development  of  high  schools  made  the  death  of  unendowed  academic 
seem  quite  probable.  Public  interest  was  drifting  steadily  from  acad^ 
niies  and  select  schocrls  toward  the  expanding  public  schools.  Some 
discussion  arose  then  and  spread  over  into  the  next  decade,  but  with 
that  impending  death  struggle  there  was  scarcely  a  word  of  antogon 
ism  to  high  schools.  The  most  intelligent  friends  of  academies  did  not 
oppose  them.  It  is  a  specimen  fact  that  even  under  the  felt  pressure 
of  the  times  and  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  bnikling  for  Denmark  Acad 
emy  in  1867,  at  the  place  and  at  the  time  when,  if  ever,  we  might  expert 


'  lown  Srhool  Report,  1878-'79,  p.  39. 
2  Iowa  School  Keport,  1888-'80,  p.  7L 
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to  find  expression  of  sudi  opposition,  tke  representative  of  the  oeea- 
»ony  Dr.  Greorge  F.  Magoun,  president  of  Iowa  Cc^lege,  said: 

Our  chief  want  iu  Iowa  is  academics.  *•  •  *  Saek  a  State  as  ours  will  need 
shortly  in  every  county  of  the  ninety-nine  as  good  an  academy  as  this,  including 
nnder  the  namo  high  schools,  normal  schools,  preparatory  departments  for  colleges 
and  commercial  schools,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  grade.  A  high  schtwl  in 
onr  State  system,  for  example,  is  simply  an  academy  under  the  pnltlic  or  govern- 
mental, instead  of  private,  or  associated  control. 

These  were  words,  not  of  opposition,  bat  of  cordial  i^ecog^uition. 

But  the  best  proof  as  to  grave  questionings  in  Iowa  minds  is  found 
in  what  Iowa  men  do.    Here  four  facts  deserve  mention : 

1.  Higli  schools  were  never  more  prosperous  than  now.  Their 
classes  were  never  more  advanced,  better  taught,  or  more  numerously 
attended. 

2*  High  school  buildings  are  increasingly  elegant,  commodious,  and 
Gostiy.  The  Des  Moines  high  school  building  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
the  best  in  the  State. 

3.  High  school  salaries  are  rising. 

4.  This  increasing  expenditure  is  voted  directly  by  those  who  pay 
the  money,  and  without  any  impulse,  inducement,  or  reward  from 
State  law  for  sustaining  such  schools. 

In  all  this  there  seems  to  be  no  question,  but  a  profound  popular 
conviction  that  high  schools  should  be  as  good  as  brain  and  money  can 
make  them.  No  resident  of  Iowa  can  discover  a  question  of  any  sort 
in  the  State  as  to  the  right  of  the  high  school  to  exist  in  the  eommoii- 
edbool  system. 

COUNTY   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  were  first  proposed,  officially,  by  schooF  commissioners 
Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean  in  their  reimrts  as  follows: 

Your  commissioners  can  not  regard  any  system  of  public  instruction  as  complete 
without  florae  liberal  provision  for  institutions  of  leaminghigher  than  the  primary 
iclioo],  where  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  are  taught.  They  have  therefore 
rnj^d'C  pTovisi<m  for  a  high  academic  or  polytechnic  school  as  soon  as  the  popula- 
tion of  a  cwmty  reaches  the  number  of  20,000. 

^ipt.  Fisher  in  his  report  of  1857  follows  up  the  commissioners' 
recommendation  with  these  words: 

Hig^h  schools  for  the  education  of  t^jachers  should  be  established  in  all  the  populous 
lud  wealthy  counties.  A  county  containing  20.000  inhabitants  or  luoro  shonld  he 
'cqnired  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  school,  and  to 
raise  not  less  than  $1,000  annually  for  the  Bux)port  of  it. 

In  March,  1858^  the  general  assembly  authorized,  but  did  not  '*  re- 
g[ttire,''  the  county  board  of  district  presidents  to  establish  such  a  school 
if  they  deemed  it  advisable. 

When  such  a  school  should  be  established,  the  school  oilicers  of  each 
[iistrict  were  required  to  select  its  best  pupil  "for  the  scholarship  of 
t^aid  district."    The  holder  of  that  scholarship  was  to  bo  entitled  to 
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free  tuition  in  the  county  high,  school,  and  to  be  finder  obligation  to 
engage  in  teaching  after  graduation.  On  this  subject  the  State  super- 
intendent said  to  the  board  of  education : 

This  system  of  high  schools  and  scholarships  is  not  a  conception  of  the  legielatore, 
or  of  any  member  of  it ;  neither  is  it  a  conception  of  this  generation.  It  is  the  iden- 
tical plan  recommended  by  the  immortal  Jefferson  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  ti» 
next  year  after  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Iowa,  then  the  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  prince,  afterwards  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  his  far-aeeing 
policy,  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  his  statesman-like  system  of  public  instructioiL 

In  several  counties  efforts  were  promptly  made  to  create  such  schools, 
and  Marshall  County  provided  for  one  betore  the  failure  of  the  law. 
A  building  was  erected  at  Albion  and  a  school  organized.  But  few 
counties  seemed  able  or  ready  to  undertake  this  work.  Even  the  con- 
vention of  county  superintendents  in  1868  could  not  be  induced  by  the 
known  preference  of  its  presiding  officer,  the  State  superintendent,  by 
the  hint  from  the  legislature,  or  by  the  able  arguments  of  Mr.  A  8. 
Kissell,  of  Scott,  and  of  Hon.  W.  Y.  Lovcll,  of  Dubuque,  to  give 
unqualified  advice  to  counties  to  erect  them.  A  resolution  to  that  effect 
was  offered  in  that  body,  but  was  so  amended  as  to  recommend  onlj 
that  every  county  should  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  either  in 
a  county  high  school,  in  some  existing  school  in  the  county,  or  in  a  pro- 
tracted teachers'  institute.  A  few  months  later  the  board  of  educatioD 
failed  to  reenact  that  provision  of  the  general  assembly,  and  it  became 
a  dead  letter. 

The  present  county  high  school  law  was  enacted  in  1870  and  amended 
in  1873.  A  county  with  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants  may 
establish  a  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  more  advanced  pupils  and  for 
normal  instruction.  Colleges  and  city  high  schools,  however,  were 
then  so  numerous  and  were  so  successfully  covering  the  ground  contem 
plated  by  these  county  schools  that  only  a  single  county  has  availed 
itself  of  this  revived  privilege. 

The  Guthrie  County  high  school  has  done  excellent  work.  Its  good 
influence  is  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  county  and  elsewhere.  It  has 
sent  a  considerable  number  to  college.  Its  teachers  have  ranked  higli* 
One  of  them.  Prof.  E.  D.  Jones,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  feculty 
of  the  Illinois  Normal  School  at  Normal,  and  six  of  his  former  pupils i^ 
Iowa  have  just  graduated  at  one  college  in  this  State. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  accompanying  maps  of  the  State  show  the  location  of  high 
schools  in  18G5  and  in  1890.  Into  Map  I  the  county  high  school  at  Albion 
is  introduced,  although  it  had  been  closed  before  1865.  The  Guthrie 
County  high  school  at  Panora  is  given  a  place  somewhat  prematurely. 
The  figures  indicate  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  high  school  named 
near  themj  pub.  shows  those  which  are  strictly  public  schools,  and  ^' 
those  sustained  by  private  means. 

In  Map  II  the  figures  denote  the  number  of  years  in  the  course  (A 
the  high  school  to  whose  name  they  are  attached. 
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SCIENTIFIC   TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  law  (enacted  in  1886)  requires  that  physiology  and  hygiene,  in- 
jluding  "special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stiniulanta, 
md  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,"  shall  be  "  regularly  taught  to 
md  studied  by  all  pupils  in  common  schools,  and  in  all  normal  insti- 
;ut«s  and  normal  and  industrial  schools  and  the  schools  at  the  soldiers' 
)rphans'  home  and  home  for  indigent  children.''  It  also  makes  it  the 
iuty  of  county  superintendents  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  every  teacher 
who  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  these  provisions  for  temperance 
instruction. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  the  State  superintendents  have  given 
repeated  and  explicit  injunctions  that  its  requirements  must  be  obeyed. 
Superintendent  Sabin  says  to  teachers: 

It  is  of  especial  importance  •  •  *  that  you  give,  if  possible,  a  strong  bent  to 
the  child's  mind  against  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  *  *  *  In  all  your  work 
!aro  shouid  bo  taken  to  give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
Total  abstinence  should  be  taught  as  the  only  sure  way  to  escape  the  evils  arising 
rom  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco.^ 

Superintendent  Sabin's  opinion  that  this  "law  has  been  steadily  grow- 
iig  in  favor,  and  that  its  provisions  have  been  generally  complied  with 
jy  our  teachers,"'  is  doubtless  correct,  although  a  teacher  now  and  then, 
vhile  professedly  obeying  it,  has  recommended  moderate  use  of  beer  as 
I  daily  beverage. 

AEBOR  DAY. 

In  this  prairie  State  Arbor  Day  has  been  and  is  of  great  interest.  N"o 
aw  in  favor  of  planting  trees  about  schoolhouses  was  enacted  before 
.882,  but  public  attention  had  often  been  called  to  its  importance.  The 
arliest  official  appeal  in  this  behalf,  so  far  a«  yet  noticed,  is  found  in 
be  report  of  a  county  superintendent,  as  follows: 

"Trees  for  the  prairies,"  shout  the  nurserymen.  "Trees  for  the  sohoolhouae" 
bo  aid  be  the  rallying  shout  in  early  spring  time  of  every  man  and  boy  iu  a  sub- 
Lstrict  whose  schoolhouse  is  perched  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sun,  and  is  without 
liado  in  summer  or  shelter  in  winter.  Let  the  children  learn,  as  they  may,  to  love 
iio  schoolhouse  tree  as  tenderly  aa  Morris  loved  the  monarch  of  his  early  home, 
rees  would  be  promotive  of  comfort,  and  a  valuable  adjunct  in  a  humanizing  edu- 
iition. 

"But  trees  will  need  protection!"  None  the  worse  for  that.  Fence  thorn  then, 
ad  train  the  children  to  keep  their  hands  and  knives  off  from  them.  This  dis- 
pline  in  a  love  for  nature  and  in  a  vigorous  self-control,  is  possible,  and  should  bo 
luobling.  Let  trees  grow  about  the  schoolhouse;  let  birds  build  nests  in  their 
ranches  and  sing  solos  to  the  children  while  at  study  or  play,  and  Join  in  their 
loral  songs  morning  and  evening.  Is  this  a  fancy  picture?  Not  at  all.  It  has 
Ben  done,  and  can  be  repeated,  and  where  it  is  done  the  school  wiU  be  no  nursery 
r  Catilines  or  of  ruffians.^ 

*  Iowa  School  Report,  1888-'89,  p.  24. 
« Iowa  School  Report,  1888-^89,  p.  23. 
•Report  of  County  Superintendent  of  Poweshiek  County,  1869,  p.  6. 
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The  law  DOW  refj^oiresi  tliat  twelve  or  Biore  tztees  AaH  be  planted  en 
each  sc]jo*>liioa.v*  site.  The  Srate  snperinteadents  have  de^gnated  a 
day  in  j^prin^  f«>r  tree-pJajidng,  and  have  named  it  Arbor  Daj.  Tli^ 
have  <Mlii*y  bsaed  kafietn  annually,  foil  of  ehoieestq«oCftiaoB9Cfmomwg 
tree?!.  Tbei^e  have  stimulated  literaiy  exereL^es  on  tliat  oecasioa,  asd 
have  ^ven  fLrectkrii  to  them.  The  resnlt  has  been  most  h^pgrm  88r< 
rocradinj^  whoolhon^ies  with  ^rove;!,  and  in  fsmilianziiig  the  d^ldm 
with  the  naoif^  and  the  thoasrbts  rf  Home  of  oar  best  writers.  The 
treen  sf-t  ont  liave  soraetimes  been  designated  by  the  names  rf  literaiy 
men.  and  have  tha^  become  their  living  mnemonic  symbols. 
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Tubular  exhibit  ahoiDingi  the  growth  of  ike  publio  school  ai/etem  of  Iowa  from  1847  to 
1889,  inclusive — Continued. 
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Tabular  exhibit  Bhowing  the  growth  of  the  public  soKool  system  of  Jawa  from  IW7  U 

1889,  inclusive — Concluded. 
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Chapter  V. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  fostered  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  from  the  first  and  continuously.  It  has  done  this  through 
teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  normal  instruction  in  the  State 
university. 

The  State  was  not  two  months  old  when  (February  25,  1847)  its 
legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  "  a  professorship  for  the  education 
of  teachers  of  common  schools,"  as  the  first  chair  in  the  then  contem- 
plated State  university.  The  establishment  of  this  chair  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction ;  but,  whenever 
that  should  be  done,  fifty  students  were  to  be  taught  annually,  free  o^ 
charge,  in  the  theory  and  practice'  of  teaching.  The  opening  of  the 
university  was  delayed  by  the  lack  of  funds,  but  the  instruction  of 
teachers  could  not  be  delayed. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  teachers  themselves  anticipated  the  action  of  the  State  in  pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  teachers  by  holding  an  institute  at  Du- 
buque in  1849,  which  was  conducted  by  Prof,  (now  ex-President)  J.  L. 
Pickard.  The  teachers  of  Henry  County  had  a  similar  meeting  in  1850 
and  those  in  Jones  County  attempted  to  hold  one  the  same  year.  The 
sux)erintendent  of  jmblic  instruction,  Hon,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  in 
his  rei>ort  dated  December  2  of  that  year,  urged  the  legislature  to 
appropriate  $150  for  teachers'  institutes,  "  to  be  drawn  in  installments 
of  $50  each"  for  the  benefit  of  three  such  teachers'  meetings.  He  pro- 
nounced them  ^'the  most  effectual  means  that  we  can  at  present  adopt 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  our  schools." 

At  that  time  there  were  less  than  600  teachers  in  the  State  and  male 
teachers  were  receiving  the  beggarly  pittance  of  $14.76  a  month  and 
females  were  paid  about  three-fifths  as  much.  The  legislature  did  not 
eeem  to  think  that  teachers  would  be  in  haste  to  expend  a  large  part 
of  their  annual  surplus  (if,  indeed,  any  surplus  were  possible)  for  any 
better  preparation  for  such  nonpaying  service.  That  body  left  the 
superintendent's  recommendations  unheeded  until  1858,  when  there 
were  about  5,000  teachers  in  the  State  and  their  average  salaries  had 
nearly  doubled.  The  general  assembly  then  appropriated  $1,000  annu- 
ally to  county  institutes,  intending  to  give  $50  to  each,  which  has  been 
the  amount  received  to  the  present  time. 
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50  EDUCATION   IN   IOWA. 

'President  H.  H.  Seerley,  of  tlie  State  Kormal  School  at  Cedar  Falls, 
has  written  as  follows : 

Thcpionea'  conductor  and  instructor. — The  birth  and  the  doTelopment  of  the  Io"wa 
institute  can  not  he  truly  considered  apart  from  the  grand  services  of  the  pioneers 
in  education.  The  early  fathers  opened  up  the  "way,  began  the  battle  against  igno 
ranee,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  school  system  broad  and  deep.  The  names 
most  prominent  in  these  early  days  of  Iowa's  educational  history  are  Jonathan  Piper. 
J.  L.  Encs,  C.  C.  Keatlerodc,  Moses  Ingalls,  Sibbell  Maynard,  H.  K.  Edson,  D.  Frank- 
lin Wells,  Daniel  Lane,  T.  S.  Parvin,  S.  N.  FeUows,  L.  F.  Parker,  S.  J.  Buck,  T.  W. 
Mulhem,  Wm.  McClain,  B.  M.  Haines,  A.  J.  Kane,  Jerry  F.  Everett,  and  A.  S.  Kis- 
sell,  Avho  as  conductors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  did  grand  work  in  favor  of  a  per- 
fected school  system  and  better  teachers  for  the  youthftil  Commonwealth.  These  set* 
forth  the  doctrines  of  methods  of  instruction  with  the  voice  of  an  eranji^,  and  did 
a  work  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  that  pay  a  triUnte  to  their  memorx. 
There  was  a  unity  of  soul  in  a  mighty  purpose  as  they  went  about  the  land  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  enlightenment  that  rendered  subsequent  progress  an  abeoluto 
necessity. 

A  typical  institute, — An  institute  was  held  at  Tipton,  Cedar  County,  beginWBg 
Monday,  December  29,  1856,  remaining  in  session  for  one  week.  There  were  thrw 
daily  sessions,  beginning  respectively  at  9  a.  m.,  1 :15  p.  m.,  and  6  p.  m.  C.  C.  Nestle- 
rode,  the  conductor,  was  assisted  by  B.  Le  Boynton,  Wm.  McClain,  and  Sibbell  May 
nard  as  instructors.  The  branches  taught  were  orthography,  reading,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  and  physiology.  The  programine 
granted  one-half  hour  to  each  recitation.  Each  day  the  conductor  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  "  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  "  and  the  evening  sessions  were  derole^ 
to  lectures  by  the  most  prominent  men.' 

THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  iferms  of  the  normal  institute  were  doubtless  discorerable  in 
most  of  the  earliest  teachers'  institutes,  yet  these  institutes  were  neces- 
sarily very  brief  and  devoted  largely  to  a  review  of  elementary  branch 
The  need  of  longer  sessions  was  obvious,  if  any  considerable  normal 
work  should  be  done;  uevertlieless  some  was  done.  Such  institute 
teachers  as  James  L.  Enos,  a  graduate  in  the  first  class  of  the  Statt 
Normal  School  of  Kew  York,  and  such  as  Nestlerode,  Wells,  Kissell. 
and  riper  could  not  teach  classes  of  teachers  without  emphasizing  ho^ 
to  teach.  An  effort  memorable  both  as  to  time  and  methods  was  made 
at  Oskaloosa  in  1857  and  another  still  more  noteworthy  in  18(57,  tli^ 
latter  under  the  care  of  Jerry  F.  Everett  and  Jonathan  Piper,  vl»' 
were  aided  in  the  teaching  by  Abijah  Hull.  Mr.  Everett  was  tto 
superintendent  of  Mahaska  County  and  Mr.  Piper  was  giving  most*' 
his  time  to  institute  teaching.  They  advertised  an  institute  of  foni 
weeks  in  length  for  the  benefit  of  those  Mahaska  County  teachers  "xh 
could  aflbrd  to  pay  two  dollars  for  their  tuition^  Fifty  teachers  ^^ 
spondedj  Mahaska  schools  became  better,  but  the  pockets  of  Messrs. 
Everett  and  Piper  were  more  nearly  empty. 

In  18G7  and  1868  similar  institutes  were  held  at  Fort  Dodge  by  Jou3 
than  Piper  and  II.  M.  Haines. 


'  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  pp.  805-306, 
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Methods  of  teacliing  received  special  and  increasing  attention  else- 
i^here  also  and  from  others,  but  remained  the  minor  element  in  insti- 
tutes until  1870,  when  the  superintendent  of  Washington  County,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Eldridge,  made  them  the  leading  feature  at  Washington. 

That  lirst  distinctively  normal  institute  originated  in  a  plan  of  Supt. 
Eldridge  for  a  county  institute,  one  which  broadened  into  a  call  to 
a  training  s(?hool  for  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  invita- 
tion was  attractive.  Two  hundred  and  six  came  in  from  sixteen  coun- 
ties. A  model  school  was  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  institute.  Pro£ 
Jerome  Allen  was  the  conductor  and  was  assisted  by  Supt.  D.  W. 
Lewis,  of  Washington,  and  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Witter,  of  Muscatine.  His 
lectures  and  training  in  methodology  wrought  a  revolution  in  county 
institutes.^ 

That  normal  and  training  school  of  two  weeks  was  extensively  imi- 
tated in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  often  in  longer  terms.  State 
Supt.  Abernethy  was  impressed  by  its  central  idea,  and  the  institute 
law  of  1874  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  that  Washington  experiment. 
The  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  that  law  in  the  legislature  was  Sen- 
ator E.  B.  Kephart,  then  president  of  Western  College. 

During  the  next  nineteen  yearns,  besides  superintending  a  private 
normal  school  most  of  the  time,  Mr.  Eldridge  conducted  the  first  State 
normal  institute  at  Des  Moines  and  seventy-four  county  normal  in- 
stitutes spending  in  them  the  equivalent  of  about  four  entire  years. 
He  was  employed  in  some  counties  for  the  eighth  time.  Since  1888  he 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Alabama  State  Kormal  School  and  of  the 
Peabody  State  Normal  Institute  in  Alabama. 

Prof.  Allen  (now  Ph.  D.)  introduced  into  the  Washington  Institute 
those  normal  methods  which  have  aided  in  giving  him  a  national  repu- 
tation as  the  author  of  several  books,  as  the  editor  of  Barnes'  Educa- 
tional Monthly  and  of  the  New  York  School  Journal,  as  conductor  of 
institutes  in  Iowa  and  in  New  York,  and  as  the  president  or  a  professor 
in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Geneseo,  the  Minnesota  State 
[Ronnal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  post-graduate  department  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

INornial  institutes  were  more  useful  than  their  predecessors,  but  it 
soon  became  irksome  to  experienced  teachers  to  listen  to  the  annually 
repeated  exposition  of  methods  of  elementary  teaching.  In  1875  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  requested  that  a  State  institute  should  be 
called  '^  for  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools,"  and  selected  State 
Siipeiintendent  Von  Coelln,  Superintendent  E.  E.  Eldridge  of  Grand 
A'iow,  and  Superintendent  J.  W.  Akers  of  Cedar  Rapids  to  take  charge 
of  it.  Superintendent  Eldridge  was  its  conductor.  Other  State  insti- 
tutes followed,  but  a  modification  of  county  institutes  was  also  de- 

I  Sapt.  Eldridge  and  Prof.  Allen  seem  to  have  been  predestined  to  be  normalists 
and  to  achieve  eminent  success  in  more  tbnn  one  State.  They  had  both  tact  and 
talent  for  nonoal  training.    The  former  (now  an  LL.  D.)  was  27  years  old  in  1870. 
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manded.  Several  conductors  of  these  training  schools  att^npteiswl 
system  of  gradation  or  classification  j^  nevertheless,  ConntySape&I 
tendent  N.  W.  Boyes,  of  Dubuque  county,  may  be  accorded  tlieke8| 
of  originating  the 

GRADED  COUNTY  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Dubuque  plan  was  practically  indorsed  by  the  next  StateToA 
ers'  Association  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  a  four  yefi^ 
course  of  study  for  graded  institutes.  The  methods  recommended  h 
that  committee  in  its  report  have  been  very  generally  accepted  m 
thkt  time,  though  with  such  reasonable  changes  as  experience  and© 
cumstances  have  suggested. 

The  course  of  study  as  recommended  by  Superintendent  Sabiniiil3^ 
is  as  follows: 

Graded  course  of  study  for  normal  instiiutes. 


Mathematics. 


Langnage. 


Science . 


Didactics . 


General. 


First  year. 


Primary  methods. 

A  review  of  essen- 
tial principles,  to 
percentage. 


Methods     in  lan> 

guage  lessons. 
Orthography. 


Geography. 


Organization  and 
study. 

Recitation  and  gov- 
ernment. 

School  law  affecting 
teachers. 


Penmanship. 
Drawing. 


Second  year. 


Percentage. 
Applications  of  per- 
centage. 
Oral  test  reviews. 
BosinoAS  forms. 


Elements  of  compo- 
sition. 

Methods  of  teach- 
ing reading  and 
orthography,  with 
dictionary  work. 


Physiology  and  hy- 
giene, inclading 
stimulants  and 
narcotics. 


Principles  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching, 
with  reference  to 
speciid  duties. 


United  States  his- 
tory. 
Map  drawing. 


Third  year. 


proper- 


Ba^  and 

tion. 
Involntion  and  evo- 

lation. 
General  review. 


Grammar  (analysis). 

Reading  and  orthog- 
raphy, with  use 
of  boolLS  of  refer- 


Physiology  and  hy- 
giene, with  refer- 
ence to  laws  of 
sanitation. 


Prlnoiplee  and  Metii- 
ods  of  teaching. 


Civil  government. 


FooiAjwf 


Elements  if  li^ 
bra. 


Elesneati  «f* 
oilc 


Elemeaits  i'  ** 

«nce. 
Physical    P* 


>hTsical 
phy. 


Histoiyof* 


United  Sti^ 

byfcopj^* 
inlitertttifc 


INSTITUTE   SUCCESS. 


A  clue  to  the  success  of  these  institute^  may  be  found  in  thew* 
that,  during  the  last  decade,  while  the  number  of  public-school  teacW 
has  increased  about  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  teachers  in  attenda^ 
at  institutes  has  risen  to  over  18,000,  an  advance  of  50  per  cent, and* 
proportion  of  those  best  qualified  has  been  still  greater, 

>  County  Superintendent  E.  H.  Ely  was  one  of  these  leaders^  and  he  teUs  ti»tt** 
received  the  first  hint  of  the  plan  f^om  Dr.  George  Thacherjost  before i*^***^ 
president  of  the  State  University. 
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County  institutes  are  under  the  c^re  of  county  superintendents  who 
mploy  conductors  under  some  degree  of  supervision  by  the  State 
iperintendent.  An  improvement  is  proposed  by  the  exercise  of  a 
loser  supervision,  and  by  a  more  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  character 
ad  qualifications  of  the  instructors. 

The  funds  for  institute  support  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
iachers  who  pay  $1  for  that  object  when  enrolled  in  an  institute,  and 

dollar  also  when  they  apply  for  an  examination  for  a  certificate, 
he  State  appropriates  the  pittance  of  $50  annually  to  each  county 
istitute,  the  exact  sum  which  it  allotted  thirty  years  ago.  Superin- 
endent  Sabin  asks  that  this  appropriation  shall  be  increased  to  $^00, 
bud  that  resident  teachers  shaU  not  be  required  to  pay  for  institute  in- 
itruction. 

Ko  money  expended  by  the  State  has  ever  been  so  productive  of 
lirect  and  highest  good  to  the  public  schools  as  have  the  appropriations 
or  these  training  schools.  They  have  always  created  pedagogical  am- 
otion and  enthusiasm,  and  (in  their  earlier  history  especially)  their 
ecturers  and  instructors  have  been  the  most  influential  guides  of  local 
ducational  interest. 

Every  instructor  has  been  in  the  presence  of  sharp  critics  pecuniarily 
nd  professionally  interested  in  making  the  sharpest  criticisms.  Such 
m  ordeal  has  bfeen  death  to  many  an  undesirable  hobby,  a  multiplied 
ife  to  many  an  improvement  in  teaching. 

THE   STATE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

It  was  thirty  years  before  there  was  a  State  normal  school  in  Iowa. 
The  normal  instruction  furnished  in  the  State  University  and  in  early 
X)lleges  and  academies  long  delayed  the  necessity  for  such  a  school; 
mt  it  was  not  long  before  the  higher  objects  of  the  university  compelled 
t  to  drop  its  model  school  and  its  elementary  normal  instruction.  Pro£ 
5.  N.  Fellows  took  charge  of  the  normal  department  in  1867,  and  soon 
ifterwards  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  independent  normal  school 
ras  needed  for  primary  teachers,  at  least,  and  that  a  chair  of  didactics 
or  advanced  students  in  the  university  would  be  most  seemly.  State 
Superintendent  Wells,  the  former  professor  of  the  normal  department, 
ras  then  recommending  the  creation  of  such  a  school,  and  many  were 
lemanding  it.  The  general  assembly  entertained  the  proposition 
igain  and  again,  but  without  favorable  action  until  1876.  At  that  time 
he  long  felt  need  was  at  its  maximum;  the  Soldiers'  Orphans' Home,  at 
3edar  FaUs,  was  available  for  the  school;  a  bill  creating  it  was  carried 
;wo  to  one  in  the  senate  and  by  a  bare  constitutional  majority  in  the 
louse,  where  Hon.  H.  C.  Hemenway,  of  Black  Hawk  county,  earned  the 
Jobriquet  of  "The  Father  of  the  Normal  School." 

PROFESSOR  Gn.CHRIST'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1876-'86. 

The  school  was  opened  September  14, 1876.  Its  first  faculty  consisted 
of  J.  0.  Gilchrist,  A.  M.,  principal  and  professor  of  metaphysics  and 
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didactics;  M.  W.  Bartlett,  A.  ii.,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and 
natural  science;  D.  S.  Wright,  A.  M.,  mathematics  and  English  Utera^ 
tore;  Miss  Frances  L.  Webster,  teacher  of  geography  and  history;  and 
E.  W.  Bomham,  professor  of  vocal  and  instromental  masic«  Principal 
Gilchrist  had  been  at  the  head  of  city  schools  and  of  normal  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  West  Virginia;  Prof.  Bartlett  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  had  been  a  professor  in  Western  College  Mid  in  Den- 
mark Academy;  Prof.  Wright  went  to  Cedar  FaUs  from  the  presidency 
of  Whittier  College,  and  Miss  Webster  brought  honor  from  her  studeut 
life  at  Postdam  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School  and  from  teaching  in  the  Nebraska 
State  Normal  School. 
The  objects  aimed  at  were, 

(1)  Scholarship. 

(2)  Professional  culture. 

A  fair  common  school  education  was  prerequisite  for  admission  totk 
elementary  course  of  two  years,  but  this  coarse  was  dropped  a  few  yeare 
later.  The  curriculum  embraced  a  didactic  course  of  three  years  also, 
and  a  scientific  course  of  four  years. 

The  faculty  met  27  students  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  t<H*m,  88  before 
the  term  clo.sed,  and  155  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Tne  following  sta 
tistics  of  the  ten  years  of  Principal  Gilchrist's  administration  are  d 
interest: 


Tear.  j  ^^f^;    loware^re 


I    '"^*-  senteS. 


First  year,  1876-77.... 
Second  yoar,  1877-'78  .. 
Thlrrt  year.  187*-'7a  ... 
Fourth  vear,  1879-'80.. 
Fifth  vt-ar,  1880-'81.... 
Sixth  year,  1881-'82.... 
S<>venth  V4»ar,  1882-'83 . 
Eighth  year,  1883-'84  . . 
Ninth  year,  1884-'85  ... 
Tenth  year,  1885-'86  . . . 


1»5 

31 

237 

53 

252 

57 

339 

68 

334 

63 

352 

66 

301 

t7 

2»3 

64 

408 

67 

432 

76 

This  mai'ked  x)rogress  was  due  to  the  students  as  well  as  to  the  fee 
ulty  and  was  made  by  their  combined  efforts  and  merits.  Popular  favor 
was  given  because  it  was  won  and  the  school  has  always  been  fortn 
nate  in  having  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  diligent  and  self-dQ)«J<i 
ent  students.  The  industrial  classes  have  supplied  about  foar-fiftt-^ 
of  these,  and  those  from  professional  circles  have  also  been  industrioHi 

No  other  State  normal  school  in  Iowa  has  tempted  students  from  this 
one;  nevertheless  it  has  always  had  a  spirited  competition.  Principal 
Gilchrist  enumerated  his  competitors  in  1885  as  follows: 

1.  There  aro  several  prominent  normal  schools  in  Iowa  manag^  by  pdTnto  ass>- 
clations  and  see  king  patronage. 

2.  The  normal  schools  of  adjacent  and  remote  States  receive  conslderahlo  patron- 
age from  Iowa. 

3.  Nearly  every  college  in  our  State  has  a  normal  department,  and  midcar  ti^ 
guise  attracts  students. 
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4.  Tho  State  University  of  Iowa  liaa  a  chair  of  didactics. 

5.  Some  high  schools  havo  set  up  a  normal  department. 

6.  The  normal  Institutes  give  diplomas  at  tho  completion  of  a  conrse  of  study  which 
requires  only  eight  or  ten  weeks'  attendance  in  four  short,  yearly  sessions.  These 
diplomas  in  many  counties  become  permanent  licenses  to  the  holders  to  teach.  ^ 

The  accommodatious  for  increasing  numbers  were  oBually  straitened, 
and  were  exhausted  in  1882;  the  State  then  appropriated  $30,000  for 
the  South  Hall  and  the  people  of  Cedar  Falls  added  $10,000  to  that  sunu 
Tlie  chapel  in  that  hall  tvill  seat  700  persons. 

Principal  Gilchrist  retired  in  188G  and  gave  four  years'  service  to  the 
local  normal  school  at  Algona.  At  the  same  time  his  daughter  with- 
drew from  the  faculty  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Wellesley  College. 

FBESIDENT  HOMER  H.  SEERLSY'S  ADHINISTHATION,  188&-'93. 

President  Seerley,  as  his  board  now  designate  him,  has  had  a  remark- 
able career  as  a  man  and  a  teacher.  As  a  farmer  boy  in  Indiana  he 
learned  the  hard  lessons  of  industry  and  economy,  acquired  the  habit 
of  persistence  in  what  he  undertook,  and,  without  a  particle  of  diish, 
laid  tbe  foundations  of  a  sturdy  manhood.  His  first  school  did  not  im- 
press Ms  county  superintendent  very  favorably,  for  he  published  the 
following  report  of  it: 

Union  district  No.  3,  Liherty  Township,  Homer  H.  Seerley,  teacher;  salary,  $30  a 
month.  Order,  poor;  method  of  instruction,  middling ;  general  condition  of  school, 
bad. 

In  that  young,  timid  teacher  that  county  superintendent  could  not 
see  the  educational  leader  of  to-day,  Mr.  Seerley  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  State  University  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  25,  and  carried  into  his 
subsequent  schools  a  special  inspiration  and  education  derived  from 
Jonathan  Piper,  the  institute  conductor  and  a  man  of  ideas,  and  from 
his  university  instructors  in  didactics,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Loughridge  and 
Prof.  S.  K.  Fellows.  He  became  assistant  principal  of  Oskaloosa  High 
School  in  1873,  the  principal  in  1874,  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  in  1875. 

His  radical  characteristics  are  manly  thoroughness  and  thorough  man- 
liness. He  quietly  and  profoundly  impresses  and  inspires  pupils  and 
tea^^hers  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  normal  institute.  He  has  risen 
to  the  front  rank  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  address  as 
its  president  in  1884  was  of  marked  abQity  and  his  paper  before  that 
body  in  1885  on  the  "  Tobacco  habit  and  its  effect  on  school  work " 
sliowed  that  he  was  quite  as  anxious  to  mold  the  moral  as  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  young. 

The  invitation  to  become  Principal  Gilchrist's  successor  at  Oedar 
Falls  was  entirely  unsought  and  unexpected. 

Prof.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  the  first,  says  of  Mr. 
Seerley's  accession  to  the  presidency: 

Important  changes  in  tho  institution  foUowod,  The  school  was  placed  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  educational  agencies  of  the  State.     The  per  cents  of  comity 

» Report  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  1884-'85,  p.  18. 
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snperintendents  were  received  as  evidence  of  fitness  for  admission  to  the  scbooL  A 
special  oonrse  of  study  was  created  for  the  accommodation  of  g^radnates  of  approred 
high  schools,  in  which  grades  from  such  schools  were  dnly  received  and  credited. 
This  has  proved  a  popular  feature  and  has  invited  a  superior  class  of  students  to  the 
institution.  Another  special  course  was  marked  out  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
experience  and  ability  who  could  spend  but  a  single  term  in  a  school  of  methods. 
The  entire  curriculum  was  revised  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  upon 
candidates  for  State  diplomas  and  State  certificates.  The  old  system  of  visitation  by 
the  State  examining  board  was  discarded,  and  in  its,  place  an  arrangement  wu 
effected  by  which  candidates  for  graduation  might  enter  a  special  examination,  held 
in  the  normal  buildings,  by  the  State  examining  board,  for  a  State  certificate  or 
diploma. 

By  act  of  the  twenty-first  general  assembly,  the  superintendent  of  public  inatnifr 
tion  was  made  a  member  and  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  manifest  wisdom  of  this  action  is  already  realized  by  the 
school  and  the  future  must  add  incalculably  to  its  power  for  good. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  two  regular  courses  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  United  States  history,  primary  methods,  etc, 
are  'Completed,  and  after  that  the  student  in  either  general  course  may 
take  an  English  or  a  Latin  subcourse.  Latin  may  be  studied  three 
years  in  this  school;  history,  five  terms;  geometry  and  literatureifour; 
and  botany,  geology,  zoology,  chemistry,  astronomy^  logic,  psychology, 
etc.,  a  shorter  time. 

Didactics  (including  pedagogical  methods  and  principles,  school  1^- 
islation,  and  educational  history)  runs  through  all  courses.  Students 
from  accepted  high  schools  are  admitted  to  appropriate  classes  and 
graduates  from  reputable  colleges  may  pursue  the  professional  studies 
and  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

The  completion  of  the  didactic  course  entitles  the  student  to  a  State 
certificate  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics;  a  graduate  from  the 
four  years'  course  will  receive  also  the  degree  of  master  of  didactics, 
and,  after  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  a  State  diploma 
from  the  State  board  of  examiners. 

The  total  annual  enrollment  and  graduations  since  1886  have  been 
as  follows: 


Enrolled. 

Gradiutti 

1PS6-87..   

435 
432 
543 
656 

23 

1H.S7-88 

a 

1888-89  

S3 

18H'J-90 

f) 

_ 

The  senior  class  now  numbers  85.    The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
present  faculty,  with  their  years  of  service  in  the  school,  are  as  follows: 

Yean. 

Homer  H.  Seerley,  a.  m.,  president,  professor  of  psychology  and  didactics * 

Moses  Willard  Bartlett,  a.  m.,  professor  of  English  language  and  literature 1^ 

D.  Sands  Wright,  a.  m.,  professor  of  mathematics 1* 

S.  Laura  Ensign,  a.  m.,  professor  of  history  and  civics 1^ 

Anna  E.  McGovcm,  b.  s.,  professor  of  methods 1^ 

Albert  Loughrldge,  a.  m.,  professor  of  Latin  language 3 
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l>ott  C.  Page,  ni.  b.,  professor  of  physical  science 1 

Ivin  F.  Arey,  a.  m.,  professor  of  natural  science 0 

ouard  Woods  Parish,  b.  a.,  professor  of  didactics  and  methods 0 

ra  M.  Riggs,  B.  D.,  instnictor  in  English  language 4 

ra  E.  Chase,  b.  d.,  instructor  in  mathematics 3 

!Ella  Buckingham,  B.  s.,  instructor  in  penmanship  and  drawing 2 

lia  E.  Curtiss,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 2 

irgaret  Baker,  n.  s.,  instructor  in  elocution  and  physical  culture 0 

kriau  McFarland,  b.  l.,  instructor  in  applied  English 0 

As  long  as  President  Seerley  is  able  to  retain  such  coadjutors  as 
essrs.  Bartlett  and  Wright  and  Miss  Ensign,  and  to  add  to  their 
imber  men  so  favorably  and  so  widely  known  as  Profs.  Loughridge, 
rey,  and  Parrish,  ther.e  will  not  be  a  faculty  in  the  State  which  has 
liigher  moral  i)urpose  or  a  more  inspiring  influence  than  his.^ 

BIBLIOGRAFUY. 

State  Normal  School  catalogues. 

State  Normal  School,  reports  to  superintendent  of  education 

Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  pp.  329-335. 

History  of  Blackhawk  County,  pp.  201, 369-370. 

PRIVATE   NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

These  have  been  so  numerous,  especially  since  the  enactment  of  the 
ee  school  law  in  1858,  and  often  so  ephemeral  that  their  names  even 
?ed  not  be  recorded.  The  character  of  some  existing  schools  is  so 
)mplex  and  so  changing  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them  either  as 
ormal  schools,  business  colleges,  academies,  or  inchoate  colleges.  Of 
lose  called  normal  a  few  should  be  noticed. 

XCJUTHERN   IOWA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Algona  is  one  of  those  happy  Iowa  towns  where  education  and  char- 
»ter  have  always  been  popular.  The  first  county  superintendent  of 
ossuth  County  (now  affectionately  remembered  as  "  Father  Taylor^') 
as  a  citizen  of  Algona,  and  walked  a  large  part  of  200  miles  to  attend 
le  first  meeting  of  county  superintendents  in  1858,  and,  in  that  con- 
mtion,  was  warmly  cheered  for  his  educational  spirit. 
Through  his  influence  Miss  Lucy  Leonard,  a  cultured  woman  from 
otsdam,  N.  Y.,  rendered  memorable  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Igona  during  1866-68,  and  was  followed  by  Miss  M.  Helen  Wooster, 
ho  was  soon  chosen  county  superintendent.  Miss  Wooster  erected  a 
liool  building  and  boarding  house  and  maintained  a  private  school 
vo  years,  but  was  then  induced  to  become  a  teacher  in  Algona  College, 
hich  had  been  incorporated  in  1870.    A  few  years  later  she  took  charge 

'There  is  a  total  attendance  of  811  in  1893,  713  of  whom  are  strictly  normals, 49  are 
1  the  preparatory  department  and  49  in  the  training  school.  The  faculty  now 
limbers  17;  115  seniors  have  just  graduated.  Graduates  receive  what  is  equivalent 
>  junior  classification  in  such  institutions  as  Michigan  University,  Iowa  State 
iiiversity  and  Iowa  College.  A  large  and  increasing  number  of  undergradutes  are 
reparing  to  enter  them 
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of  Adams  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  teaching  iu  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

For  a  time  Algona  College  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  0.  H. 
Baker,  and  through  his  eflforts  and  those  of  others  it  became  "the 
pride  and  hope  of  Algona  citizens  and  •also  of  northwestern  Iowa." 
But  continued  college  life  demanded  something  more  tangible  and  per 
haps  more  sordid  than  pride  and  hope,  and  that  something  was  not 
then  very  abundant  on  the  plains  of  the  ITorthwest.  Although  tbe  col- 
let? e  was  closed  ^  educational  aspirations  did  not  cease.  They  assumed 
a  new  direction. 

Algona  desired  to  have  a  normal  school  in  1886.  Principal  Gilclirist 
had  acquired  high  honor  by  his  work  at  Cedar  Falls  as  a  teacher,  a 
superintendent,  a  solicitor  of  funds  from  the  legislature  and  froni  citi- 
zens, and  even  as  an  architect,  qualities  of  the  highest  importance  in 
laying  foundations.  He  was  seen  to  be  available j  was  invited  to 
Algona,  and  opened  the  Northern  Iowa  Normal  School  at  that  j>\^^ 
September  14,  188G.  In  1887  the  school  district  erected  a  building  for 
the  normal  school  on  the  10-acre  tract  donated  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Call 

The  courses  of  study  were  named  didactic,  scientific,  and  didactN 
Latin,  extending  thi'ough  four  years.  Three  years  of  Latin  werepr^ 
vided  for  in  the  didactic  Latin  course,  but  made  elective  with  German. 
The  public  schools  of  Algona  were  opened  to  the  normal  students  for 
observation,  and  furnished  them  with  classes  for  personal  instructioiu 

Two  students  graduated  in  1887,  eight  in  1888,  and  seven  in  1889. 

The  legislature  seemed  almost,  but  not  altogether,  ready  in  1890 1*» 
grant  Algona  the  State  Normal  School  it  had  so  long  sought.  Frul 
Gilchrist  was  lured  away  to  the  new  Methodist  University  at  Sioni 
City,  and  Prof.  P.  D.  Dodge,  of  Berea,  Ky.,  accepted  the  chair  -wbirb 
was  thus  vacated.  Ill  health  renewed  the  vacancy,  and  Prof.  3IcCrJ 
lorn  became  principal  of  the  school  in  1801. 

Little  effort  is  now  made  to  enlarge  the  institution.  It  is  maintair.i^i 
as  a  magnet  and  as  a  nucleus  for  the  normal  school  which  it  in  :  r  1 
hoped  that  the  State  will  soon  locate  there. 

Tin:   XOKTI1WK8TERX   XOKMAL  SCHOOL  AND   BUSINESS   COLLEGE. 

A  few  years  ago  schools  in  northwestern  Iowa  were  rapidly  vanln 
plying  and  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  altogether  ina'l 
equate.  J.  Wernli,  of  Le  Mars,  though  almost  60  years  old,  could  u*  t 
resist  the  temptation  to  open  a  normal  school  in  tliat  town  in  1887.' 

'  Algona  College  ia  again  noticed  iu  tUo  chapter  entitled  "  Necrology." 
-Mr.  Wernli  was  a  fellow  countryman  of  Pestalozzi,  a  graduate  of  Dr.  Augu^iiB 
Keller's  normal  school  in  Switzerland  and  a  teacher  for  five  years  in  his  native  lan< 
Ho  then  became  a  farmer  in  "Wisconsin,  hnt  was  soon  called  successfully  and  pc  - 
cestiively  to  a  country  school,  to  the  county  superintendency,  to  a  Milwaukee  prifl- 
cipalwhip,  and  to  the  assistant  princii)alship  of  the  Wisconsin  Normal  School  at 
Platteville.  After  that,  between  periods  of  ill  health,  his  priucipalahip  of  tii' 
German-English  Normal  School  at  Galena,  111.,  aided  in  enlarging  the  attt^ndaaci' ^i- 
the  school  to  over  400.  8oventt tu  years  iu  Iowa  followed,  in  such  iustitute  act 
school  work  as  a  semi-invalid  could  do  before  he  opened  his  Le  Mars  uonuaL 
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» 

Tlie  citizons  of  the  place  contributed  $1,000  to  tlie  enterprise.  Mr. 
Wenili  8upx>lie(l  allotlier  funds  for  the  normal  building  and  its  furnish- 
ings.   The  enrollment  was : 

1887  (spring  tenu) 29 

1887-88 125 

1888-'89 192 

1889-'90 206 

Prof.  Wernli  set  out  to  pay  "  special  attention  to  the  branches  of  study 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,"  and  the  methods 
to  be  employed  w^ere  announced  as  'Ithe  most  approved  and  the  most 
perfect  used  in  this  country  or  in  Europe." 

The  course  of  study  embraced  three  years.  The  first  year  was  de- 
voted to  the  "branches  required  in  the  common  schools  by  law,''  and 
the  final  studies  of  the  third  year  were  geometry,  chemistry,  botany, 
geology,  English  literatuie,  history  of  education,  and  mental  philos- 
ophy. 

Once  more  ill  health  has  compelled  Supt.  Wernli  to  retire  from  the 
schoolroom.  The  school  passes  into  the  care  of  Profs.  A.  W.  Eich 
and  J.  F.  Hirsch  as  associate  principals,  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Eich 
Mrs.  Luella  C.  Emery,  and  O.  Jay  Smith,  and  with  continuing  pros- 
perity. 

SOUTHERX   IOWA  NORMAL. 

The  citizens  of  Bloomfield  in  1874  resolved  to  supply  themselves  and 
the  surrounding  region  with  a  normal  and  scientific  school  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  public  school.  They  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of 
t\\^  Southern  Iowa  Normal  Institute  at  that  time.  The  property  con- 
sists of  nearly  half  a  block  in  Bloomfield,  with  a  substantial  three-story 
brick  building  ui)on  it. 

It  is  owned  by  a  joint  stock  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1884. 

The  principals  of  the  school  have  been :  Messrs.  Axline  and  Cullison, 

1875-'78;  Messrs.  Shotts  and  Conrad,  187S-'805  Messrs.  Somers  and 

Conrad,  1880-'82;  Messrs.  Longwell  and  Strite,  1882-'84;  Messrs.  Strite 

^nd  Conrad,  1884-'855  Prof.  Strite,  1885-'875  Prof.  E.  S.  Galer,  1887. 

The  nonnal  course  embraces  among  other  studies  arithmetic,  algebra, 
X>Iaiio  geometry.  United  States  and  general  history,  physical  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  literature  (English  and  American),  botany,  zoology, 
ixwd  didactics. 

la  the  scientific  course  Latin  (Cfesar,  Yirgil,  and  Cicero's  orations) 
or  German,  surveying,  astronomy,  i)olitical  economy,  geology,  and 
elieinistry  are  added. 

The  commercial  conrse  and  the  conservatory  of  music  receive  high 
coinmendations  from  the  local  papers. 

Under  Principal  Galer  the  courses  have  been  enlarged,  instruction 
made  more  thorough,  and  the  annual  attendance  has  risen  to  185, 
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XIASTERN  IOWA  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  Edwin  E.  Eldridge  opened  a  normal  Bchool  at  Grand  YleT. 
Lonisa  County,  in  1874.  Seven  years  later  Columbus  Junction  offered 
such  general  and  special  attractions  as  to  effect  the  removal  of  tk 
school  to  that  place,  but  was  able  to  retain  the  professor  in  Iowa  only 
seven  years  longer.  About  2,500  pupils  were  under  his  care  throagii 
his  connection  with  the  Eastern  Iowa  Normal,  though  several  tim^ 
that  number  of  pupil-teachers  enjoyed  his  instruction  in  State  and 
county  institutes  during  the  same  time. 

Important  as  his  work  in  Iowa  vas,  the  call  to  Alabama  State  ^or 
mal  School  was  an  invitation  to  a  field  of  still  wider  influence.  He  ac- 
cepted it  in  1888. 

NORMAL  COLLEGES. 

Three  schools  in  the  State  bear  the  name  of  "  normal  college.''  H^ 
areall  youngand  thus  far  the"normaP  element  in  them  seems  tobenMse 
pronounced  than  the  "  college.'^  Information  concerning  them  isgim 
through  advertisements  instead  of  catalogues. 

DEXTER  KORMAL  COLLEGE. 

A  normal  school  was  opened  at  Dexter  in  1880.  In  1888  it  reportf^ 
11  instructors,  300  pupils  preparing  for  teaching,  45  in  the  comment 
department,  and  a  total  attendance  of  400.  The  next  year  500  werese^ 
to  be  in  attendance. 

No  model  school  is  maintained,  but  its  didactic  classes  are  permittM 
to  visit  the  public  schools  of  Dexter  to  learn  from  the  work  doBea 
them.    The  following  is  taken  from  the  announcement: 

The  plan  of  the  courses  of  study  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  best  nomud  aduA 
in  the  West.  The  full  course  includes  three  years,  but  each  year's  course  is  a 
in  itself  from  which  students  regularly  graduate.  The  first  year  is  a  coors*( 
common  branches,  the  second  an  advanced  course,  the  third  a  complete  course.  TW 
first  and  second  years  lead  each  to  a  diploma,  the  third  to  a  diploma  and  oai  ela^ 
tary  didactic  degree. 

The  necessary  branches  for  State  certificate  and  diploma  are  included  in  tiie  Ai 
three  years*  course.  An  idea  of  the  high  standard  maintained  may  be  gotten  fi* 
the  fact  that  an  applicant  is  required  to  have  the  qualification  necessary  for  a  M^ 
grade  first-class  certificate  before  entering  upon  the  second  year  or  advanced  eoof»' 

It  is  the  largest  normal  college  in  central  Iowa.  It  is  among  the  most  ^oroo^^ 
equipped  of  any  school  in  the  State.  The  building  is  the  largest  oxdnaitely  »** 
mal  building  in  the  State. 

It  maintains  six  difi'erent  departments. 

WESTERN    KORMAIi  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  practically  the  creation  of  Mr.  William  M.  Ctut^ 
He  purchased  the  i)roperty  in  1884,  when  only  65  students  were  eostSfi 
in  the  school;  four  years  later  it  was  said  that  the  enrollment  had  tt** 
to  from  400  to  700  during  each  of  its  five  annual  terms,  and  in  188SM* 
the  entire  list  for  the  year  was  reported  as  over  3,000. 

Mr.  Croau  is  now  only  37  years  old,  was  born  in  Indiana,  b6C«*tJ* 
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bust  by  early  farm  work,  and  by  self-support  acquired  push  and  tact 
and  confidence  that  all  things  are  i)ossible  to  him  who  wills.  He  be- 
came a  graduate  of  Anderson  Normal  School,  and  a  student  of  Presi- 
dent Burgess  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  University.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  graded  schools,  and  county  superintendent  before  assuming 
charge  of  the  Shenandoah  school. 

The  faculty  of  this  young  college  is  said  to  be  "composed  of  the 
ablest,  most  practical,  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  country,"  "  spe- 
cialists in  every  department."  Students  can  enter  at  aAy  time  and  there 
are  no  examinations  for  admission.  Its  collegiate  course  of  study,  as 
remarkable  as  the  history  of  the  college,  is  as  follows : 


Course. 

First  term  (10 
weeks). 

Second  term 
(10  weeks). 

Third  term 
(10  weeks). 

Fourth  term 
(10  w^ka). 

Fifth  term 
(8  weeks.) 

Scientific  .... 

Geometry 

Geology 

Cffisar  or   Ger- 
man. 
English  History 

Penmanship 

Psychology 

Sallust 

Trigonometry  . . 

Chemistry 

Cresar  or    Gor- 
man. 

English   litera- 
ture. 

Vocal  music 

Logic 

A  nalyt  ioal 
geometry. 

Physics 

Virgil  or  Mario 
Stuart. 

English    litera- 
ture. 

Drawing 

Ethics  and  ws- 
thetics 

Horace 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Surveying. 

Zo51ogy. 

Cicero  or  Wil- 
helm  TeU. 

Political  econ- 
omy, review. 

DidacUca. 

Literary  criti- 
cism. 

Classics  a. . . . 

Virgil  or  Wil. 
liclm  Tell 

American  lit- 
erature. 

Didactics 

I'olitical  econ- 
omy. 

Tacitus 

-^schylus 

Shakespeare  . . . 

Cicero 

Greek  grammar 
Chaucer 

Homer 

Sophocles 

Milton 

Domost  henea. 

Spencer 

Shakespeare. 

a  Public  lectures  at  the  close  of  each  term. 
HIGHLAND  PARK  NORMAL  COLLRGE. 

This  institution  was  opened  September  2, 1890.  Its  president,'©. 
H.  Longwell,  A.  m.,  is  a  graduate  of  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
(at  Valparaiso),  a  teacher  of  experience  in  common  schools,  in  the 
Southern  Iowa  Normal  School  at  Bloomfield,  and  as  principal  in  the 
Western  Normal  College. 

This  college  is  located  in  Des  Moines,  and  the  campus  consists  of  10 
acres.  The  main  building  for  general  school  purposes  is  surrounded 
by  dormitories,  halls,  and  private  residences.  It  is  thought  that  no 
8acU  institution  in  the  State  ever  opened  its  first  term  with  so  large  a 
number  of  students.    Over  300  were  soon  enrolled. 

The  departments  announced  are  preparatory,  didactic,  scientific, 
classical,  literary,  kindergarten,  model  school,  commercial,  civil  engi- 
neering, musical,  fine  art,  telegraphic,  electrical,  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, pharmacy,  medical,  and  law. 
President  Longwell  says: 

The  iiaculty  is  composed  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the  country — not  boys  and  girls  , 
w^bo  have  to  demonstrate  whether  they  can  teach  or  not,  but  of  middle-aged  men  and 
women  who  have  made  a  success  in  the  school  room.    Great  care  has  been  exercised 
Lu  choosing  men  and  women  who  are  well  educated  and  who  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  teach. 

"So  school  in  Iowa  has  a  finer  library  or  is  better  equipped   with  all  kinds  of 
Apparatus  than  Highland  Park  Normal  College. 

No  other  normal  college  in  Iowa  is  so  directly  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  or  has  a  financial  basis  so  full  of  apparent  promise. 
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Young  as  Highland  Park  Normal  College  was,  its  seeond  catai«)gii^ 
contained  the  names  of  816  different  students,  representing  e^'ery 
county  in  Iowa  and  thirteen  States  and  Territories,  The  number  in  it^ 
third  catalogue  (1892-^)  is  1^62,  and  they  now  come  from  sevcatm 
States  and  Territories.  Of  these  2  are  now  enrolled  as  senior  ck> 
sicals,  10  senior  scientifics,  25  senior  didactics,  4  in  classical  depan 
ment,  25  in  scientific  department,  499  in  didactic  department,  and  0>^: 
in  the  business  departxnent. 

It  is  possible  that  commissions  of  inquiry  will  be  sent  from  ot^t^ 
colleges  to  Highland  to  ascertain  how  such  an  attendance  is  secured 
The  range  of  studies  furnishes  a  partial  answer,  but  there  is  CTid^tij. 
also,  a  rare  power  of  "push"  in  that  institution. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  its  last  catalogue: 

THE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  trustees  of  Highland  Park  Normal  College  fuUy  realized  that  piles  of  brki 
and  mortar  do  not  make  a  college.    They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  consdt.- 
of  the  fact  that  the  equipments,  the  management,  and  the  faculty  would  largelr  d.- 
termino  the  success  of  the  school.    Who  should  plan  the  accommodations;  vi-^ 
should  look  after  the  equipping  of  the  college ;  who  should  select  the  £iciilty ;  wbi 
should  outline  the  courses  of  study  ^  who,  in  a  word,  should  he  chosen  to  plaee  t&& 
new  enterprise  properly  heforo  the  people  of  the  country  and  direct  and  shape  .: 
policy?    After  entertaining  many  propositions  from  schools  and  men,  this  iepe; 
tant  work  was  entrusted  to  O.  H.  Longwell,  at  that  time  principal  of  the  Wf?:r- 
Normal  College,  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  generally  considered  one  of  tl^  »-* 
teachers  and  all  round  school  men  in  the  West.    President  Longwell  entertKi^^ 
his  liutios  in  connection  with  Highland  Park  Normal  College,  March  1,  189i\  - 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  institution  is  the  best  evidence  that  is  needed  af  * 
ability  to  plan,  organize,  direcft  and  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  work  of  a  *r' 
school. 

TUB  AIM   OF  THE  SgHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  thorough  education  in  any  branch  in  the  ^m"  < 
est  time  possible,  and  with  the  least  loss  of  vitality.  This  is  why  the  school  t- 
been  so  popular  from  the  very  day  of  its  opening.  Highland  Park  Normal  Colie: 
has  never  made  a  promise  she  has  not  kept  j  she  has  never  made  a  statement  i^ 
does  not  stand  ready  to  verify.  Those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privil!  .*' 
know  that  the  school  is  all  that  it  is  advertised  to  be.  It  is  no  longer  an  eiip^ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  considered  everywhere  the  greatest  success  e»^ 
achieved  in  educational  enterprises.  A  morabor  of  the  board  uttered  a  greater  tm' 
probably  than  ho  thought  wh^i  he  answered,  on  being  asked  the  cause  of  the  aups? 
alleled  success  of  the  school,  "We  have,''  said  he,  **  what  the  people  want.  A  pr* 
tical  school  with  all  the  sham  eliminated." 

Some  of  the  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

T/mj  didactic  course, 
JUNIOR  TEAK. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Fourth  tena- 

Aritbnietie. 

Qeognjthy. 

Grammar. 

Ortbojfraphy. 

Penmunship. 

Arithmetic. 
IT.  S.  hiatory. 
Higher  EiiRlIeh. 
Elocution. 
Didactics. 

Algebra. 

Anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. 
Rhetoric. 
CivM  government. 
Teachers'  training. 

Rhc^toric 

Bookkeeping. 

Drawing. 
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Tlie  dUlactic  course — continmed. 
SENIOR  YEAR. 
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First  term. 

Second  term. 

Thinl  term. 

Fourth  term. 

Igobra. 

atoral  pbilosphy. 
atin  pramnv^r. 
Mpli»h  LIstory. 
i^<tory  of  etlucntion. 

Geometry. 
Cheraiatry. 
Latin  reader. 
Political  ecoDomv. 
Mental  philosophy. 

Geometry  and  trigonom* 

ctry. 
2^ology  and  pstronomy. 
Caesar. 

English  literature. 
Science  of  education. 

Trigonometry  and  land 

surveying. 
Geology. 
Ca)sar. 

English  literature. 
Perspective  drawing. 

XoTE.— German  or  French  may  be  elected  for  Latin  in  the  above  course. 

The  acieniijic  course, 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term.                         Second  term. 

1 

Third  term. 

Fourth  term. 

Jgi'bra. 

atnral  philosophy. 

atiu  grammar. 

nglisn  history. 

enmanahip. 

Geometry. 

Theoretical  chemistry. 
Latin  grammar. 
English  literature. 
Didactics. 

Geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry. 

Cajsar. 

English  literature. 

Teachers'  training. 

Trigonometry. 

Botany. 

CsMar. 

American  literature. 

I>rawing. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


nalytical  geometry, 
hysica. 
ifgil'siEncid. 
ieneral  history. 
tlstory  of  education. 


Calculus. 

Physics  and  microscopy. 
Virgil's  iEneid. 
Political  economy. 
Mental  philosopoy. 


Astronomy. 

Zoology. 

Cicero. 

Logic. 

Science  of  education. 


Land    surveying    and 

civil  engineering. 
Geology. 
Sallust. 

Moral  philosophy. 
Perspective  drawing. 


Note.— German  or  French  may  bo  elected  In  the  above  course  in  the  place  of  Latin. 

The  literary  course. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term. 


SllUSTI. 

isllHh  grammar, 
itiu  grammar, 
i^flish  history, 
nmanship. 


Second  term. 


German. 
Higher  English. 
Latin  reader. 
English  literature. 
Didactics. 


Third  term. 


Maria  Stuart. 
Rhetoric. 

EngUsh  literature. 
Vocal  music. 


Fourth  term. 


WUhelm  TeU. 

Rhetoric. 

Caesar. 

American  literature. 

Elocution. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


M  tlios  Faust. 

enrh. 

rcjil's  ^neid. 

•ueral  liiHtory. 

i'^tory  of  education. 


Geometry. 
French. 
Virgil's  -a:neid. 
Political  economy. 
Philology. 


Astronomy. 

French. 

Cicero. 

Logic. 

Drawing. 


Geology  or  botany. 

French. 

Sallust. 

Moral  philosiiphy. 

Perspective. 
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The  classical  course, 

JtTNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

Fonrih  ten. 

Greelr  grammar. 
Virgti-siEneid. 
English  hiatory. 
Higher  English. 
Penmanship. 

Greek  reader. 
Cicero's  orations. 
Greek  history. 
Higher  Engfish. 
Didactics. 

Xenophon'a  Anabasis. 
Sallust 

Koman  nistory- 
Philosophy  of  rhetoric. 
Vocal  music. 

Xenophoo't  Auhm 

Taritua. 

Greek  an^Bout^ 

eratoie. 
Modem  bistaj, 
ElocatioB. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Homer's  Hiad. 

Horace. 

Hental  philosophy. 

Sociology. 

History  of  edacation. 


Sophocles. 
Horace. 

Political  economy. 
Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity. 
Philology. 


Aeschylus. 

Livy. 

Logic. 

History  of  philosophy. 

Drawing. 


Demosthenes. 
Jnvenai. 
Moral  philoaopbr. 
IntematMHial  Uv- 
Perspective, 


Tho  classical  course  is  a  continnation  of  tbo  scientific  course,  and  leads  to  *M 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.)*  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  compleU  ta* 
scientific  course  before  entering  this  course,  nor  are  any  examinations  forentnao 
required.  Those  desiring  to  take  this  course  who  have  had  sufficient  prepanti 
to  do  the  work  satisfactorily  can  do  so. 


The  electrical  engineering  conrse. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term., 

Fourth  tew. 

Algebra. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Free-hana  drawing. 
Theory  of  electricity  and 
shop  work. 

Geometry. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 

Instrumental  drawing. 
Theory  of  electricity  and 
shopwork. 

Geometry  and  trigonom- 

etry. 
Electrical  engineering. 
Chemical  laboratory. 
Designingand  drawing. 
Seminary  and  shopwcik. 

TrigonoraetTT. 
Phjsical  laborster 
Chemical  labontir 
Designinganddn«« 
Materials  ofeooitn 
tion. 

' 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Analytical  geometry. 
Physical  laboratory. 

Calcnlus. 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Descriptive  g€B**^ 

Physical  laboratory. 

Physics. 

Physics.          ^ 

German  or  French. 

German  or  French. 

German  or  French. 

German  orFretK* 

Steam  boiler. 

Mechanics  of  engineer. 

Mechanics  of  engineer- 

Steam engine aad«^ 

Shop  work  and  dynamo 

ing. 

ing. 

motors.             .^ 

tending. 

Machine  designing. 

Electrical  theory. 

Contracts.      i|*a** 
tiona.  and  mtt^ 
ment  of  plantt. 

From  the  above  course  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  arranged  for  as  tbow^ 
and  practical  a  course  in  electrical  engineering  us  is  given  in  any  of  the  schools  ^ 
this  country. 
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The  civil  enyineering  course. 
JUNIOR  YEAR. 


First  term. 

Second  term. 

Third  term. 

* 

Fourth  term. 

Rbra. 

iiral  philosophy. 

Ui*h  grammar. 

wiug. 

Geometry. 

Theorr.tical  chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 
Drawing. 

Geometry    and     trigo- 

Domet^. 
Analytical  chemistry. 
Rhetoric. 
Descriptive  geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Botany. 

Field  engineering. 

Descriptive  geometry. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 


alytical  geometry. 

ilroad  engineering,  lo- 

a:  ion,  and  earthwork. 

^aics. 

-man  or  French. 

tcriptive  geometry. 


Calcultis. 

Railroad  enginaering, 
computations,  and  of- 
fice worlc. 

Physics  and  mechanics. 

German  or  French. 

Descriptive  geometry. 


Civil  engineering,  me- 
chanics of  engineer- 
ing. 

Sanitary  engineering. 

Mechanics  and  astron* 
omy. 

Germui  or  French. 

General  engineering, 
specifications. 


Civil  engineering,  dy- 
namics of  engineer- 
ing. 

English  literature. 

Geology. 

German  or  French. 

Specifications  and  esti- 
mates. 


30G5  lA- 
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Chapter  VI. 

THE  IOWA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  arose  from  a  fact  ami  framafc 
born  of  the  fact.  The  fact  waa  undeniable  that  the  graduates  of  lia 
ary  colleges  rarely  devoted  their  lives  to  manual  labor,  and  when  t*^ 
did  so  it  was  of  necessity  and  not  of  choice.  The  illegitimate  i^ 
represented  the  litera;ry  college  as  *' indirectly,  but  most  effectDaOj 
teaching  the  student  ^^  to  abhor  labor  and  despise  the  laborer^ 

"Three  or  four  young  men  who  had  worked  thdr  way  through  ki 
years  of  weary  toil  into  the  legislature  of  their  adopted  Stale '^  ^ 
determined  to  found  one  college  where  "all  students  should  be  reqni 
to  labor  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  thus  making  labor  b^ 
orable.^ 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  1858. 

The  project  met  with  determined  opposition  in  both  branches  oft: 
legislature,  and  was  agreed  to  only  after  the  most  iiersistent  effoft- 
its  friends  had  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  "We  succeeded,' s* 
Ex-Lieut  Gov.  Gue,  "in  getting  the  organic  act  with  the  appro] 
of  $10,000,  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  purchase  a  farm  upon  wbi^^ 
build  up  the  college.^  It  was  six  years,  however,  before  any  fo^ 
aid  could  be  obtained  from  the  State.  That  act  of  1858  provii* 
further  that  each  student  of  the  college  should  engage  in  manual  ]^ 
not  less  than  two  liours  in  winter  or  three  in  summer. 

THE  NATIONAL  LAND  GRANT  OF  1862. 

Congress  granted  to  each  State  (not  in  rebellion)  30,000  acres  of  1>^ 
for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  that  body,  for  "  theendown^ 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  1^ 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stud: 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learnin^^ 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner a^t^ 
legiijilatures  of  the  States  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  li^" 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pw^' 
and  professions  of  life.'' ^ 

One- tenth  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  those  lands 

'Addresses  at  the  oponinj?  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Maxch  17, 18^,  P«^ 
'Address  at  opening  of  the  Agricultural  College,  p.  7. 
'Agricultural  land-grant  ftct,  1862,  sec.  4. 
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used  by  the  State./or  tke  purcliase  of  sites  for  exi)erimeiital  forms,  bnt 
otberwise  it  must  be  maintained  forever  undiminished.    The  interest 
of  it  was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  college,^ 
but  not  for  buildings. 

IOWA  ACCEPTS  THE  6IFT  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS. 

The  Iowa  legislature,  convened  in  special  session,  accepted  the  grant 
in  September,  1862.    Most  of  the  lauds  were  promptly  selected.    The  ' 
State  was  unable  to  do  more  for  the  college  at  that  time. 

A  PRELIMINARY  TER]M,  1868-69. 

The  trustees  were  not  ready  to  choose  a  president  until  1867.  Hons. 
B.  F.  Gue, William  M.  Stone,  John  Eussell,  and  Peter  Melendy  were  ap- 
I>ointed  to  organize  the  college.  The  experience  of  others  was  of  little 
service  to  them ;  the  growth  of  the  five  agricultural  colleges  then  in 
existence  furnished  few  hints  of  value.  Out  of -12  candidates  within 
tbe  State  and  17  beyond  its  borders  they  selected  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch, 
then  a  United  States  Senator  from  Florida^  and  formerly,  for  some 
ye»FB,  the  principal  of  the  Michigau  State  Formal  School.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position,  to  enter  upon  its  full  duties  at  the  end  of  his  sena- 
torial term,  March  4,  1869.  Nevertheless,  he  cd.me  to  Iowa  in  1868, 
devised  a  course  of  study  for  the  college,  made  suggestions  as  to  the 
fir^  building  and  its  equipments,  a^d  organized  a  preliminary  term, 
which  commenced  October  25,  to  prepare  prospective  freshmen  for  the 
first  lull  college  year. 

PRESIDENT  A.  S.  W^ELCH'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1869-83. 

A  large  assembly  greeted  President  Welch  at  his  inauguration,  on 
the  broad  prairie,  March  17, 1869.  He  pledged  himself  to  a  candid  ex- 
pression of  his  own  views  and  to  a  faithful  performance  of  duties  im- 
X>ose&  upon  him.  The  plan  of  organization  seemed  to  him  to  commit 
the  college  "  to  the  promotion  of  two  great  and  salutary  educational 
retbrnis."  "  One  of  these,*'  he  eaid,  "is  the  withdrawal  of  the  ancient 
classics  from  the  place  of  honor  which  they  have  largely  held  in  our  col- 
lege curricula  and  the  liberal  substitution  of  those  branches  of  natural 
science  which  underlie  the  industries  of  this  beautiful  State.  The  other 
is  the  free  admission  of  young  women,  on  equal  terms  with  young  men, 
to  all  the  privileges  and  honors  which  the  institution  can  bestow." 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE  BROADENS. 

It  was  not  long. before  the  demand  for  Latin  caused  that  to  be  added 
to  the  French  and  German  introduced  at  first.  A  liberal  number  and 
amount  of  belles  lettres  studies  were  admitted  to  the  curriculum,  but 
often  with  more  or  less  hesitancy  in  the  minds  of  membexs  of  the  college, 
the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  of  its  natural  constituency.    The  sciences, 
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especially  those  obviously  and  somewhat  directly  related  to  tlieiDdi 
tries,  took  a  permanent  place  in  the  college  at  once  and  have  8tea^ 
^  maintained  it. 

The  State  legislature  in  1858  evidently  intended  to  make  the  coBej 
strictly  agricultural  by  enacting  the  following: 

The  course  of  iDstruction  in  said  college  shall  include  the  following  brMcl«.| 
wit:  Natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  horticulture,  fruit  growing, fow<^ 
•  animal  and  vegetable  ieinatomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  vieteorology,  cntomologT,^ 
ology,  the  veterinary  art,  plain  mensuration,  leveling,  surveying,  bookkcq>ing.«l 
such  mechanic  arts  as  are  directly  connected  with  agriculture.  Also,  such  oti 
studies  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  not  inconsistent  irift  i 
purposes  of  this  act.  * 

The  acceptance  of  the  Federal  land  grant  in  1862  committed  tl 
State  to  a  material  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  college.  This  e 
largement  w.as  more  distinctly  provided  for  in  1882  by  the  direct  rep^ 
of  the  provision  of  1858  and  the  enactment — 

That  there  shall  be  ad^gited  and  taught  at  the  State  Agricultural  CoD^ 
broad,  liberal,  and  practical  course  of  study,  in  which  the  leading  brancbe8oflsa| 
ing  shall  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  which  shall  also  e»fej 
such  other  branches  of  leamiDg  as  will  most  practically  and  liberally  edncitej 
agricultural  and  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profesMons  of ^ 
including  military  tactics. 

The  campuS)  and  indeed  the  college  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be?"* 
dent  Welch's  truest  monument.  To  him  is  attributed  the  coUegefe^ 
and  walks  and  buildings  and  artistic  ornamentation.  The  coib<* 
Study,  too,  was  his  thought,  as  the  best  in  the  circumstances,  fi^ 
been  claimed,  indeed,  that  "no  one  ever  changed  but  to  mar  it" 

His  task  w^ould  have  been  a  difficult  one  if  he  had  only  him«^' 
satisfy.  It  was  all  an  experiment,  with  only  a  few  others  tryifll 
similar  one,  and  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  errors  or  failures  tM 
their  attempts.  But  there  was  also  his  faculty  to  convince  and  to  la 
his  trustees  to  instruct  and  to  win,  and  the  people  of  the  State  to  pi^ 
while  the  plans  in  his  own  mind  were  often  encircled  by  a  pentunbr* 
doubt.  The  result  of  his  thought  promises  to  be  the  substantial  V^ 
of  the  college  in  future.  ^ 

President  Welch  resigned  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by Dr.^' 
Knapp  during  one  year.  JVIr.  Leigh  Hunt  then  held  the  office p 
February  1,  1885  to  July  1,  1886. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  LL.  D.,  1886-'90 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  a  classical  graduate  of  Western  Beserve  CoW 
and  during  six  years  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board  of  agriculture,  l^^ 
president  of  the  college  July  1, 1886.    His  inaugural  seemed  to  s^^ 
too  belligerent,  with  rapier  thrusts  at  the  "old-time  colleges," i^^ 
closed  with  the  olive  branch,  saying: 

But  my  words  need  give  offense  to  none  of  you.    There  is  scarcely  an  *^<«"' 
college  "  in  the  State.    All  are  more  or  less  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  ti*  '*' 

» Iowa  Session  Laws  of  1^,  p.  17)5.    Code  of  1873,  sec  1621. 
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education,"  the  "laboratory  method"  of  iustrnction,  in  whatever  is  taught.  All 
have  freely  admitted  most  of  the  "beneficent  sciences'*  into  their  courses,  and  are 
trying  to  teach  them  in  a  practical  way.  All,  I  believe,  are  trying  to  give  an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  education ;  to  train  to  do,  and  not  simply  to  be  or  know.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  give  equal  righta  of  study  to  women.  But  most  of  you  are,  very  prop- 
erly, perhaps,  giving  a  larger  share  of  your  attention  to  language  and  literature,  and 
to  introspective  and  retrospective  studies,  than  is,  in  the  opinion  of  trustees  and 
faculty,  authorized  here  by  the  spirit  of  the  Congressional  and  legislative  acts  that 
ga-re  us  our  endowments. 

•  •  #  '     *  «  «  « 

"We  shall  all  have  more  students  than  we  can  properly  care  for.  Those  who  desire 
an  extended  literary  and  classical  course,  with  less  of  practical  science,  will  natur- 
ally come  to  you,  just  as  those  who  desire  extended  courses  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
laTge  facilities  for  drill  in  their  U8aA4  applications,  but  less  of  literary  culture,  will 
n&tarally  come  to  us.^ 

MISAPPREHENSIONS   CORRECTED. 

An  imi)ortant  part  of  the  T^ork  ot  Dr.  Ohamberlain  has  been  to  cor- 
rect misapprehensions  and  misstatements  concerning  the  college.  A 
few  months  ago  a  sheaf  of  these  was  gleaned  by  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman and  a  former  citizen  of  the  State  and  made  public  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

The  agricultural  college,  organized  by  the  State  five  or  six  years  ago  (1),  and 
supported  by  the  sale  (2)  of  land  donated  by  the  Government,  has  not  developed 
great  capacity  for  instruction  in  agricultural  labor  (3)  and  science,  either  because 
no  sofilcient  system  of  instruction  has  been  devised  (4),  or  because  the  intestine  con- 
troversies among  the  trustees,  presidents,  and  professors  (5)  have  retarded  its  growth 
and  obstructed  its  usefulness. 

President  Chamberlain  endeavors  to  preserve  the  truth  of  history  by 
the  following  reply  in  his  report  to  his  board  of  trustees: 

(1)  DATE   O?   ORGANIZATION.  * 

"Organized  by  the  State  five  or  six  or  years  ago."  The  facts  are  that  the  State 
act  established  the  agricultural  coUege  thirty-one  years  ago;  the  Congressional 
grant,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  laid  the  basis  for  the  mechanical  aijd  military  depart- 
ments/ and  strengthened  the  agricultural ;  and  the  college  in  its  present  form  was 
opened  for  instructipn  twenty-one  years  ago. 

(2)  MODE  OF  SUPPORT. 

"  Supported  by  the  sale  of  lands  donat-ed  by  the  Government."  The  great  wis- 
dom of  our  trustees'  management  of  the  Congi-cssional  laud  grant  lay  in  tbe  fact  that 
they  did  not  sell  the  land,  like  most  other  States,  at  50  to  70  cents  per  acre,  but 
leased  it  at  8  per  cent  annually,  in  advance,  on  an  appraisal  of  about  $3  per  acre — far 
higher  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  sold  for  then. 

(3)  KIND  OF   INSTRUCTION   REQUIRED. 

"Has  nofj  developed  great  capacity  for  instruction  in  agricultural  labor  and 
science."  An  untold  damage  to  this  and  every  other  agricultural  coUege  has  grown 
^ut  of  the  above  assumption,  that  our  chief  or  only  mission  is  to  give  ''instruction 
in  agricultural  labor,"  to  teach  mere  farm  processes,  ordinary  hand  work,  requiring 

^President  Chamberlain's  Inaugural  Address,  pp.  26, 27.  « 
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merely  knack  and  practice.  This  assumption  baa  hurt  as  with  the  £uib«1  llcy 
have  said:  '* Unless  you  do  that  chiefly  you  pervert  trust  funds."  It  has  hurt  a 
with  those  who  desire  other  technological  and  acientific  instructioiL  They  h^ 
said:  **Ab  you  teach  only  agriculture,  we  will  go  elsewhere."  The  misduefb 
lurked  partly  in  the  name  '' Agricultural  College;"  a  partial,  inadequate,  miale^ 
name,  adopted,  not  hy  Congress,  hut  afterward^  simply  for  brevity.  Throe  t^ 
not  one  alone,  are  required  iu  our  organic  law — agriculture,  mechaoic  arts,  nuHtfr 
tactics.  »  •  "•  In  absolute  fidelity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  organic  liw\ii 
passed  by  Congress  and  State  legislature,  are  all  the  affairs  of  this  college,  iic 
cial,  literary,  scientific,  and  practical,  now  managed.  Not  simple  processes  in  sr- 
culture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  learned  bcftter  and  more  cheaplj 
ahop  or  on  farm;  not  these  do  we  teach  largely,  but  related  science,  underlyingpn: 
ciples,  and  processes  too  intricate  or  difficult  for  the  unskilled,  uneducated  labors 

8YSTK>C  OF  INSTRUCTION  DEVISED. 

'*  Either  because  no  sufficient  system  of  instruction  has  been  devised.^'  Oor^ 
tem  is  the  result  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  wisest  educators  in  the  New  World  aadi^ 
Old  for  nearly  a  century.  Industrial  education  is  a  century  old.  Agriealtaiil^ 
cation  in  colleges  is  not  half  a  century  old. 

(4)  INTESTINE  CONTROTERSIE8. 

*'  Or  because  the  intestine  controversies  among  the  trustees,  presidents^tt^P 
fessore,"  etc.  From  all  I  can  learn  there  has  been  less  controversy,  fewer  change^ 
faculty,  and  greater  steadiness  in  purpose  here  than  in  most  State  institatioss. 

(5)  OBSTRUCTED  USEFULNESS. 

''  Have  retarded  its  growth  and  obstructed  its  usefulness."  Its  growth  ki*^ 
retarded  only  by  the  capacity  of  its  dormitories  and  accommodations. 
usefulness  has  not  been  obstructed.  Eighteen  classes  have  graduated  473,26?! 
year  on  the  average.  This  year's  class  [of  1889]  graduated  45  members  audXr 
ond-degreo  graduates  in  the  course — the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  coDegt 

THE   COLLEGE   ATMOSPHERE,   INDUSTRLAL. 

The  statistics,  as  furnished  by  the  college,  seem  to  show  tiat 
influence  is  very  favorable  to  the  manual  industries.  One-third  of* 
students  in  the  lower  classes  entered  the  college  to  prepare  for  ind** 
trial  life;  more  than  one-half  of  its  graduates  before  1886  became ii*^ 
trialists,  and  two-thirds  of  its  latest  alumni  intend  to  do  so.  W 
may  not  give  their  lives  to  the  plow  or  to  the  plane;  they  may  fic<^^ 
more  congenial  and  more  profitable  to  become  editors  of  agricnltt'* 
papers,  business  superintendents,  or  civil  engineers.  The  coH^?^^ 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  just  such  intellectual  spheres  of  in^ls-^ 
trial  life. 

THE   COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  subfreshman  classes  were  dispensed  with  about  flve.y«»rt*^ 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  country  boys  can  not  be  pwp^ 
taught  at  home  in  "  beginning  algebra,  advanced  grammar^  phyd*^* 
and  United  States  history,'^  and  a  half  year  is  again  devoted  to  t^ 
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The  college  course  is  built  upon  commou-school  studies,  such  as  are 
named  above,  aAd  includes  instruction  in  such  arts  and  api)lied  sciences 
as  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  breeding,  veterinary,  science,  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering,  military  science  and  tactics,  and 
domestic  economy.  These  studies  seem  to  be  specifically  requii^ed  by 
act  of  Congress.  The  following  are  believed  to  be  required  by  implica- 
tion: Pure  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  ^jeology,  botany,  zoology,  * 
entomology,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  (animal  and  vegetable),' 
and  i)olitical,  social,  and  economic  science. 

Ehetoric,  elocution,  literature,  English  and  general  history,  history 
of  civilization,  psychology,  civics  or  ci^l  government,  and  ethics,  in- 
cluding Sabbath  sermons  or  lectures,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
curriculum  as  needful  in  training  students  to  become  intelligent,  vir- 
tuous, and  patriotic  citizens. 

Among  studies  permitted  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  1862^  this  college 
offers  (not  requires)  one  year  of  Latin  to  the  gentlemen  and  two  to  the 
ladies.  Also  one  year  and  a  half  either  of  French  or  German.  Latin 
is  offered  and  taught  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  teaching  the  general 
fitmcture  and  principles  of  language  in  general  and  the  etymology 
and  meaning  of  English  words,  especially  compounds  and  scientific 
words  and  terms. 

One  year  of  French  is  required  of  tlie  engineering  students.  German 
is  offered,  especially  to  students  who  make  chemical,  physical,  or 
biological  science  prominent  in  their  course.  To  the  ladies  more  work 
in  Latin,  French,^  and  German  is  offered,  partly  because  teaching  is  as 
yet  the  chief  and  the  best-paying  industry  for  unmarried  women,  and 
a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  these  languages  helps  them  to  secure 
better  x)ositions  as  teachers.  Music — sight  reading  of  notes  with  the 
voice  is  taught  as  an  excellent  means  of  mental  drill,  and  in  order  to 
fit  students  to  be  teachers  in  the  best  public  schools  and  for  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  in  life.^ 

Tlio  courses  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  in  agri- 
culture, ond  the  general  course  in  the  sciences  related  to  the  indus» 
tries  require  four  years  for  their  completion.  Those  in  veterinary 
science  and  in  domestic  economy  are  two-year  courses. 

The  special  summer  school  of  science  in  1890  embraced  instruction 
iu  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  entomology,  with  lectures 
and  laboratory  practice. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  AND  FABM. 

Most  of  the  campus  and  farm  was  secured  in  1859.  The  campus 
proper  embraces  about  120  acres  and  the  farm  nearly  800  near  Ames. 
One  of  the  early  college  trustees  says  of  this  place  as  he  saw  it  less  than 
thirty  years  ago: 

I  remember  well  my  first  visit  to  this  spot,     *     *     *     long  before  the  Northwestern 
>  President  Chamberlain,  iu  MarahaUtown  Times-Republican,  August  4,  1890. 
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Railroad  was  projected.  *  *  *  It  seemed  to  mo  that  it  must  have  been  selected 
as  a  place  of  exile,  tvhere  students  would  some  day  be  banished  •remote  from  civili- 
zatioQ  and  its  attendant  temptations  to  study  nature  in  its  native  wilduess.  Stand- 
ing  on  the  eminence  where  the  college  now  looms  up  we  could  only  see  on©  of  the 
most  beautiful  landscapes  in  the  West,  but  almost  as  wild  as  when  Noah's  ark  flo&ted 
over  a  world  of  water.' 

That  area  of  undeveloped  possibilities  has  become  a  paradise  of 
civilization.  The  first  rSilroad  to  cross  the  State  runs  through  the 
college  grQunds,  while  farms  and  towns  cover  all  the  surroundiDg 
prairie.  The  college  farm  is  an  experimental  station  for  cultivating 
grains,  grasses,  and  fruits  cultivable  in  Iowa.  The  shrubbery  planta- 
tions, the  grounds  for  forestry  and  the  flower  gardens  are  notewortiiy. 
The  buildings  o  i  the  campus  consist  of  barns,  veterinary  buildings, 
a  creamery,  six  dwelling  houses  for  members  of  the  faculty,  two  board- 
ing cottages,  horticultural,  chemioal,  physical,  zoological  and  engmeer- 
ing  halls,  a  building  for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  and  others 
beside  the  main  college  building  which  is  four  stories  higl^  above  tiie 
basement,  and  158  feet  long  by  112  feet  deep  through  the  wings. 

The  faculty  in  1890  was  as  follows:  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  ll.  d.,  prea 
dent  and  professor  of  psychology,  ethics  and  civics;  M.  Stalker, M.  sc- 
B.  S,,  veterinary  science;  J.  L.  Budd,  M.  H.,  horticulture;  E.  W.  Stan- 
ton, m.  sc,  mathematics  and  political  economy;  D.  S.  Faircluld,  M.  D^ 
pathology,  histology,  etc.;  0.  F.  Mount,  c.E.,  civil  engineering;  James 
Eush  Lincoln,  military  science  and  tactics;  Alfred  A.  Bennett,  H.  sCh 
chemistry;  Herbert  Osborn,  m.  sc,  zoology  and  entomology;  J.  C. 
Heiner,  M.  sc,  m,  d.,  physics;  A.  C.  Barrows,  A.  3tf.,  D.  D.,  Englisli 
literature  and  history;  LorenP.  Smith,  M.  sc,  agriculture  (farm  super- 
intendent); Miss  Lillie  M.  Gunn,  French  and  German  (preceptress); 
0.  W.  Scribner,  A.  b.,  m.  e.,  mechanical  engineering;  L.  H.  Pammd, 
B.  AGB.,  botany;  Mrs.  Elisa  Owens,  domestic  economy;  Miss  Cora 
Marslaud,  o.  B.,  elocution  (librarian);  Miss  Margaret  Doolittle,  Latir 
and  English;  William  R,  Shoemaker,  B.  sc,  assistant  in  mathematics: 
Miss  Eva  F.  Pike,  music  (organist). 

STUDENTS. 

During  the  five  years  1885-90  the  number  of  students  has  been  limited 
only  by  the  ability  to  entertain  tbem.  That  number  is  now  about  300. 
The  graduates  in  the  two  years  1886  and  1889  were  as  given  in  theannexed 
table : 


1886.    im 


lu  the  course  in  Hoience  an<l  agricaltare  . 
In  the  c^nrao  in  mochanicol  engineering. 

In  tlie  course  In  civil  engineering 

lu  the  ladies'  course 

In  the  course  in  A'eteriuary  science 


Total. 


» Hon.  B.  F.  Oue,  in  Addresses  at  the  Opening  of  the  Agricultural  College,  p.  8. 
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The  endowment  fund  of  the  college  derived  directly  and  indirectly 
•  from  United  States  grants  is,  in  round  numbers,  $650,000.*    The  an- 
nual income  from  national  gifts,  as  increased  by  the  Morrill  bill  (which 
has  just  become  a  law),  is  $75,000.    The  amount  appropriated  by  that 
law  was  ♦ISjOOO  in  1890,  and  is  to  be  enlarged  $1,000  annually  for  ten 
years,  and  to  be  continued  thereafter  at  $25,000  a  year,  making  the 
prospective  annual  receipts  $85,000  from  Federal  soprces. 
The  total  amount  given  the  college  by  the  State  is  about  $350,000. 
» 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  flf  W.  STANTON  TO  PRESIDENT  W.  M.  BEARDSHEAR, 

189(^-91.  * 

At  commencement,  1890,  the  resignations  of  President  Chamberlain 
and  several  professors  were  tendered  and  accepted.  Prof.  Stanton 
consented  to  act  for  a  time  as  president  j  it  was  hoped  by  many  that 
that  temporary  ofOice  would  become  permanent. 

The  year  1891  opened  with  strong  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  by 
representatives  of  farming  interests  with  the  course  of  study  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture.  Committees  from  the  State  Farmers'  Alliance,, the 
Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Association,  and  from  the  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  laid  a  very  significant  address  upon  the  table  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  January  8.    They  said : 

There  is  no  longer  any  distinctively  agricultural  course  at  the  college.  Wo  find 
the  80  called  course  of  science  and  agriculture  has  in  its  entire  four  years  but  forty-  , 
two  hours  of  required  agriculture.  The  catalogue  recently  issued  shows,  when  com- 
pared with  those  that  have  preceded,  that  the  attention  given  to  agriculture  in  the 
college  is  decreasing  each  year  until  it  ean  no  longer  be  fairly  considered  an  unpor- 
tamt  feature  of  the  course.  We  find  the  higher  mathematics,  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  and  other  studies,  which  are  at  most  permissive  under  the  law,  occupy- 
ing the  time  and  attention  of  the  student  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  studies 
that  by  the  same  law  are  made  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  college  has 
received  its  munificent  endowment. 

After  commending  the  work  of  the  college  they  added: 

Without  going  into  details,  we  express  the  conviction  that  the  agricultural  inter- 
cuts of  the  State  imperatively  demand,  in  addition  to  the  complete  course  of  gradua- 
tloiiy  a  two  years'  course  and  a  three  months'  winter  coarse,  to  which  students  shaU 
bo  eligible  without  regard  to  ago  or  education.    Many  of  our  people,  however,  are 
engaged  in  dairy  farming  and  demand  the  establishment  of  a  dairy  school.     *     ♦     ♦ 
Wo  are  well  aware  that  no  course  of  study,  however  complete,  and  no  appliances, 
ho"WCver  costly  or  perfect,  can  secure  the  desired  result  unless  under  tho  control  of 
men  who  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  secure.    We 
tlierefore  regard  the  election  of  president  of  the  college  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study.    We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  alarm  in 
vie-w  of  these  suggestions  of  the  election  of  any  officer  of  the  college  or  any  alum- 
nus who  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  past  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  farm 
spirit,  or  who  has  not  earnestly  protested  in  time  past  against  the  measures  that 
have  brought  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  college  iuto  its  present  deplor- 

>  Cach  of  nineteen  States  received  a  larger  land  grant  for  an  agricultural  college 
than  Iowa,  but  the  Iowa  fund  has  been  so  well  managed  that  only  one  State  has  a 
larger  income  from  that  source. 
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able  condition.  We  bavo  no  syinpatby  witb  tbat  ^qellng  wbicb  seems  to  prevail 
quito  largely  among  tbo  alatnnus  that  tlieir  diplomas  would  take  on.  additional  valm 
if  the  college  could  bo  still  further  diverted  from  its  original  design  and  transformed 
into  a  university  supported  by  agricultural  funds.  We  tberefeie  believe  titot  in 
entirely  new  luan  should  be  chosen,  one  of  well-known  executivoability  in  the  ibcb* 
agemeut  of  an  educational  institution  and  in  entire  banmrny  with  tbe  objects  sou^ 
by  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  appointment  of  tliis  committee.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  election  of  Dr.  W.  M.  Beardsbeau*  to  the  position  of  president  of  the 
college.  Should  the  board  sec  fit  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  tbisandthe  otiier 
committees  of  the  leading  farm  organizations  by  thoroughly  remodeling  the  coarse 
of  study,  excluding  all  scientific  and  classical  studies  that  aro  not  absolatelv 
necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  and  highest  attainment  of  a  practical  agriool- 
tural.  mcehanical,  and  business  education^  not  only  from  the  course,  but  from  all  the 
courses,  and  make  tho  college  distinctively  industrial  and  agricultural,  conforraing 
to  tho  requirements  of  the  law  ot  its  organization,  establisb  a  dairy  school  and 
elect  a  president  in  sympathy  with  the  views  we  have  expreeeed,  w^  are  then  pie- 
pared  to  ask  of  you  the  election  of  Hen.  James  Wilson  to  the  position  of  pro£^B9r 
of  agiiculturo.  If,  however,  tho  present  course  is  to  be  retained  and  the  jnraMnt 
conditions  at  the  college  are  to  continue,  wo  withdraw  all  roconnnendations. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  recommendation,  the  trustees  promj^y 
elected  Dr.  Beardshear  and  Mr*  Wilson*  to  th«  positions  named  thcmn, 
and  modified  the  conrso  in  agriculture  as  suggested,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  excluded  from  the  college  all  "  studies  that  are  not  absi^teiy 
necessary"  for  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  businens  man  in  industrial 
relations, 

Th©  elements  of  the  old  question,  "Shall  the  agricultural  coU^ 
aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  citizenship  as  well  as  for  business!*'  still  ns 
main.  The  ultimate  answer  of  the  college  oflBcers  to  that  query  lies  in 
tho  realm  of  prophecy  and  not  of  present  history. 

DR.  WILLIAM  M.  BEARDSHEAR^S  PRESIDENCY,  1891-93. 

Dr.  Beardshear  passed  from  the  presidency  of  Western  College  to 
tho  siiperintendency  of  the  Des  Moines  public  schools,  and  from  there 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  M^ 
chanic  Arts,  as  the  agricultural  college  is  now  called.  One  rigidly 
agricultural  course  extending  through  four  years  is  now  maintained  io 
the  college  and  is  largely  attended.  A  ten  weeks'  course,  beginuing 
December  1  in  each  year  has  been  established,  A  dairy  school  for 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dairying  was  pro\ided  iu  ld9h 
and  a  dairy  building  worth  $17,000  has  been  erect-cd.  A  four  years' 
course  in  mining  engineering  was  opened  in  1892.  The  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering  now  covers  four  years,  and  the  electrical  apparatus 


'Hon.  James  Wilson  is  of  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  and  a  nephew  of  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
McCosb,  late  president  of  Princeton  College.  His  school  education  was  complek^ 
at  Iowa  College.  In  1868,  when  the  right  of  the  ^tate  to  regulate  railroad  tariffi 
was  doubted  by  the  ablest  lawyers  and  judges,  it  was  his  influenco  in  the  legisla- 
ture mainly  which  placed  it  beyond  question,  and  by  appropriate  legislation.  His 
efforts  for  industrial  interests  while  a  member  of  Congress  also  wero  consfitxtont 
and  effective. 
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has  been  increased  at  an  expense  of  $10,000.  The  new  building  for 
agriculture  and  horticulture  is  near  completion  at  a  Qost  of  $40,000. 
Other  buildings  have  been  enlarged  as  the  recent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of- students  from  337  to  547,  has  made  such  changes  a  necessity. 
During  Dr.  Beardshear's  presidency  it  will  be  hard  for  his  faculty  or 
his  students  or  the  public  to  forget  that  the  best  industrialism  de- 
pends on  the  completest  manhood  for  its  development  and  for  its  main-  < 
tenance.  -IIim 
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#    '  Chapter  VIL 

the  state  university. 
'  its  lands. 

The  National  Government  made  its  grant  of  land  to  Iowa  for  the 
prospective  university  in  1840.  The  State  in  its  constitntion  in  1846 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  those  lands,  "  to  provide  effectual  means  for 
the  improvement  and  permanent  security  of  the  funds  ^  arising  from 
their  sale,  and  to  appropriate  the  interest  of  those  funds  to  the  support 
of  the  '^  university,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may 
hereafter  demand."  The  grant  consisted  of  two  entire  townships,  or 
46,080  acres. 

The  selection  was  delayed  several  years,  and  when  made  was  not  the 
most  fortunate.  Incoming  settlers  were  eagerly  locating  near  streams 
and  in  the  timber.  It  was  not  deemed  possible  that  the  prairies  should 
be  occupied  in  less  than  a  century,  if  ever,  or  that  the  land  there  would 
be  as  valuable  as  in  the  timber.  Of  course,  "  lands  near  living  streams 
must  be  worth  most  in  all  the  future."  Hence  groves  were  usuaDf 
selected,  where  timber  was  removable  and  the  surface  was  somewhat 
rough.  A  few  years  later  the  prairie  was  far  more  valuable*  The 
trustees  of  the  university  endeavored  to  protect  the  laqds  from  waste- 
ful sale  by  appraising  them  above  their  market  value.  The  State  legis- 
lature in  1847  authorized  the  sale  of  ijs  Des  Moines  Biver  improvement 
lands  and  some  of  its  school  lands  on  long"  time.  These  sales  on  sacli 
easy  terms  created  an  appetite  for  university  lands,  and  they,  too,  were 
placed  on  the  market  by  direction  of  the  legislature.  The  terms  offered 
were  against  the  better  judgmentof  the  trustees,  and  probably  thixmgh 
the  influence  of  interested  parties.  Fortunately,  some  menbers  of  the 
board  made  some  purchases  at  public  sale,  though  at  a  price  even  above 
the  appraised  value,  but  the  Attorney-General,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Bice, 
pronounced  those  purchases  invalid.  Nevertheless,  October  25, 1859, 
the  board  found  that  31,411J  acres  had  been  sold  for  $110,582.75,  an 
average  of  $3,52  per  acre. 

The  university  received  saline  lands  from  the  State  in  1860,  amount- 
ing to  4,578  acres,  and  the  proceeds  of  saline  lands  previously  sold, 
amounting  in  notes  and  cash  to  $29,571.74. 

About  2,600  acres  of  university  land  remain  unsold  in  1890,  and  tie 
interest-producing  funds  of  the  university  now  amount  to  nearly 
7« 
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§227,000.  The  trustees  valued  the  university  l^uds*  at  $10  an  ^cre 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  At  that  price  the  invested  fund  of  the  institu- 
tion would  now  have  been  more  than  half  a  million. 

^        THE  LOCATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Immediately  after  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union  the  location 
of  the  university  became  an  exciting  topic  in  the  legislature.  A  rep- 
resentative from  Henry  County  introduced  a  bill  in  January,  1847,  to 
locate  it  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  another  from  Jefferson  County  intro- 
duced  one  in  favor  of  Fairfield.  These  bills  were  sent  to  their  tomb  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  on  schools.  Later  in  the  session  Senator' 
Thomas  Hughes,  of  Johnson  County,  proposed  to  locate  the  institution 
at  Iowa  City,  s^nd  Senator  Samuel  Fullenwider,  of  Des  Moines  County, 
endeavored  to  secui^e  it  at  Yellow  Springs.  These  bills  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  schools,  and  that  conmiittee  proposed  that  action 
on  them  should  be  postponed,  and  that  "  a  parent  university"  should 
be  established  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  They  also  proposed  that  the  State  should  be 
divided  into  collegiate  districts,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  university 
funds  should  be  allotted  to  each  of  these.  The  plan  was  accepted  by 
the  senate  and  concurred  in  by  the  house,  but  no  further  action  con- 
cerning it  was  taken. 

The  friends  of  Iowa  City  were  not  napping,  and  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage th^t  the  statehouse  there  was  probably  about  to  bo  vacated  by 
the  legislature, 'and  could  then  be  utilized  as  the  first  university  build- 
ing. Aided  by  a  petition  from  some  200  persons,  Hon.  Smiley  E.  Bon- 
ham,  of  Johnson  County,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  in  favor  of 
Iowa  City.  The  moment  was  auspicious.  In  two  days  it  passed  the 
house  and  the  senate,  but  with  a  wise  senate  amendment  giving  the 
university  trustees  the  control  of  university  funds,  subject^only  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  house  concurred  in  the  aHiendment,  and  the 
location  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City  was  effected  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session. 

A  new  danger  arose  for  Iowa  City  before  the  next  legislature  con- 
vened. The  commissioners  for  the  relocation  of  the  capital  had  chosen 
Monroe,  in  Jasper  County.  The  choice  was  unpopular.  The  next  legis- 
lature in  1849  annulled  its  previous  action  for  a  relocation.  The  uni- 
versity could  not  take  possession  of  the  capitol.  Iowa  City  must  com- 
promise or  lose  the  university.  A  compromise  was  made.  The  central 
location  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City  was  undistiu'bed,  but  two 
**  branches,^  so  called,  were  authorized  to  be  located,  respectively,  at 
Dubuque  and  at  Fairfield. 

These  branches,  however,  were  to  be  practically,  two  independent 
State  universities.  Three  normal  schools  also  wore  agreed  upon,  one 
each  for  Andrew,  Oskaloosa,  and  Mount  Pleasant.* 

lAddress  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Beutou,  jr.,  at  the  university  commencemeut,  Jane 
21,  1867,  pp.  9-14. 
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ITS   GOVEBNMENT. 

The  act  approved  February  25, 1847,  which  established  the  univeraty, 
intrusted  its  government  to  aboard  of  fifteen  members,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  superintendent  of  public  instanctiou^ftp  officio.  The  treas^ 
urer  of  State  was  made  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board.'  Two  years 
later  the  governor  of  the  State  was  made  an  ex  officio  member,  and  in 
1855  the  board  was  permitted  to  elect  its  own  treasurer.  The  new  board 
of  trustees,  chosen  March  12, 1858,  by  the  general  assembly,  was  found 
to  be  Tinauthorized  by  the  new  constitution,  and  the  board  of  edncation 
elected  the  following  named  persons: 

Maturin  L.  Fisher,  of  Clayton  County ;  Hugh  D.  Downey,  of  JohnsoB; 
Theodore  S.Parvin,  of  Muscatine  5  Charles  Pomeroy,  of  Boone;  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  jr.,  of  Pottawatomie^  Joseph  M.  Griffiths,-  of  Polk;  and 
Leonard  F.  Parker,  of  Poweshiek. 

When  the  board  of  education  was  abolished  in  1864,  the  legislatore 
made  the  governor  and  the  president  of  the  univ^sity  ex  officio  mem 
bers  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  new  board  then  consisted  of  the 
governor,  William  M.  Stone,  the  president  of  the  university,  Otim 
M.  Spencer,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  Francis  Springer,  Nicholas  J. 
Rusch,  Samuel  W.  Cole,  Rush  Clark,  Lewis  W.  Ross,  and  T.  C.  Wood 
ward.  The  legislature  substituted  a  board  of  regents  for  a  board  of 
trustees  April  11,  1870,  placing  on  it  one  member  from  each  Congres^ 
sional  district  of  the  State,  and  adding  the  superintendent  of  j>n\ik 
instruction  to  the  fonner  ex  offi^no  members  (the  ex  officio  membersWp 
of  the  superintendent  was  abolished  in  1872,  but  restored  in  187^.  h 
1886,  however,  the  president  was  dropped  from  the  ex  officio  list,  thus 
removing  from  that  body  the  only  person  in  the  State  whose  oflBrial 
duties  brought  him  into  direct  and  daily  contact  with  all  department* 
and  all  interests  of  the  university.  It  is  understood  that  the  board  of 
regents  have  reduced  the  evil  of  this  change  to  a  minimum  by  asking 
the  attendance  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair  at 
their  meetiugs  and  by  giving  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

ITS   ORGANIZATION. 

Of  the  normal  schools  contemplated  when  the  university  was  locat*^ 
at  Iowa  City,  only  two  took  on  even  the  semblance  oi  life.  The  Monn^ 
Pleasant  institution  was  discussed,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  coranutt^ 
to  solicit  funds  for  it,  and  was  no  more. 

Tbe  school  at  Andrew  was  organized  November  21,  1840,  under  the  mana^eioeiiJ 
of  Samuel  Pray  as  principal  and  Miss  J.  S.  Dorr  as  assistant.  An  edifice  for  ^ 
special  accommodation  of  the  school,  30  by  50  feet,  and  two  stories  high,  was  com- 
menced, and  over  $1,000  expended  upon  it  during  that  year,  bnt  it  was  never  r«ffl* 
pleted. 

The  truBtees  at  Oskaloosa  organized  in  April,  1S52,  by  tSie  election  of  Mi«y«hT. 
Williams,  president;  Henry  Temple,  vice-president;  and  Henry  Blackbnm,  secrf- 
t«ry  and  treasurer.     The  school  was  opened  in  the  coort-house  September  13, 1®^ 
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nnder  Prof.  O.  M".  Drake  and  wife.  Four  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  tlie  town  ircro 
secured  as  tlio  pennanent  scat  of  tLo  school.  A  substantial  brick  building,  34  by  52 
feet,  and  two  stories  high,  each  story  12  feet  iu  the  clear,  was  partially  constructed 
in  1852,  and  finished  in  1853,  at  a  cost  of  $2,473.  The  school  at  Mount  Pleasant  was 
never  organized . 

Neither  of  these  schools  received  any  aid  from  the  university  fund,  but  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  by  tho  act  of  January  28j  1857,  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury 
the  sum  of  $1,000  each  for  those  at  Andrew  and  Oskaloosa,  and  repealed  tho  law 
authorizing  tho  i>ayment  of  money  for  their  benefit  from  tho  income  of  tho  university 
fund,  after  which  they  made  no  further  effort  to  continue  in  operation  for  tho  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  institntetl.' 

Tho  first  attempt  to  organize  the  university  proper  at  Iowa  City  wa« 
made  in  1854.  The  trustees  leased  tho  Mechanics'  Academy  (known 
more  recently  as  the  hospital)  and  elected  Prof.  William  0.  Larrabee 
president.  That  gentleman  visited  Iowa  City,  had  an  interview  with 
the  board,  and  declined  to  serve  them.  That  act  of  his  was  not  strange. 
The  prospect  for  a  "  university  "  within  his  lifetime  did  not  seem  very 
exhilarating.  In  a  State  less  than  eight  years  old,  with  only  324,000 
inhabitants  in  it,  and  more  than  half  of  them  in  cabins  built  less  than 
five  years  before,  without  a  foot  of  railroad,  there  was  more  immediate 
demand  for  conquering  the  prairie  and  bridging  sloughs  than  for  rnas- 
tering  fluxions  or  theorizing  about  prehistoric  man. 

Discouraging  as  the  work  might  seem,  a  school  was  opened  in  March, 
1855  (and  maintained  sixteen  weeks),  by  Alexander  Johnston  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Abel  Beach  as  professor  of  languages,  and  E. 
M.  Guffin  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department.  No  record  of 
their  previous  employment  by  the  board  can  be  found,  though  they 
were  recognized,  supervised,  and  paid  by  the  trustees. 

Dnring  that  first  term  the  trustees  invited  Hon.  Ix)rau  Andrews,  of 
Ohio,  to  become  president,  but  he,  too,  declined.  Tho  third  effort  waB 
moro  successful,  and  Hon,  Amos  Bean,  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  New 
York,  was  chosen  chancellor  (or  president)  and  professor  of  history. 
He  accepted  the  position,  though  he  never  entered  fully  ui)on  the  duties 
ofhisofSce. 

Tire  CHANCELLORSHIP  OF  DR.  AMOS  DEAN,  1855-'58. 

The  first  ciixular  of  the  university  was  issued  under  Chancellor 
Dean^s  supervision,  September  1, 1855.  Among  tho  trustees  named  in 
it  were  James  1).  Eads,  superintendent  of  public  insti^uction,  and  James 
yST.  Grimes,  governor  of  the  State.  The  faculty,  as  then  published,  con- 
sisted of  Amos  Bean,  ll.  d.,  president  and  professor  of  history;  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Henry  S.  Welton,  A. 
M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  James  Hall,  professor  of  natural 
history;  Josiah  B.  Whitney,  professor  of  chemistry;  E.  M.  Guf&n,  A.  M., 
preparatory  department;  John  Yan  Valkenburg,  normal  school. 

The  inBtruction  during  the  academic  year  commencing  September  19, 

1  Benton's  Conunencement  Address,  pp.  16-18. 
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1855,  was  given  by  Profs.  Johnston,  Welton,  Guffin,  aiid  Van  VaDLen 
burg. 

The  circuUir  announced  tha{  "ultimately  a  very  thorough  course (tf 
instruction"  was  contemplated.  A  i)reparatory  course  of  two  years 
was  outlined  and  the  university  proper  was  organized  in  departmeotB. 
The  five  departments  of  (1)  ancient  languages,  (2)  moderu  langm^o, 
(3)  intellectual  philosophy,  (4)  moral  philosophy,  and  (5)  history  con- 
stituted the  philosophical  course.  The  furUier  departments  of  (6) 
natural  history,  (7)  mathematics,  (8)  natural  philosophy,  and  (9)  chem- 
istry constituted  the  scientific  tourse.  A  student  having  pursued  aad 
completed  any  three  departments  of  the  philosophical  course  was  «i 
titled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy.  One  who  had  completed 
any  three  of  the  scientific  course  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachete' 
of  science,  and  one  who  had  earned  both  of  the  above  degrees  was 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  one  who  had  mastered 
the  nine  departments  was  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  conferred  by 
the  university,  that  is  doctor  of  philosophy. 

The  departments  were  designed  to  be  so  an^anged  as  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  or  of  bacbeilor  rf 
science  at  the  close  of  two  years,  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  cloee  d 
four  years,  and  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  close  of  six. 

The  first  normal  circular  was  issued  September  19,  1855,  by  Pwi 
Van  Valkenburg.  It  was  one  condition  of  entrance  that  *^  th^  appfi 
cant  must  be  12  years  if  a  female,  and  14  years  of  age  if  a  male.^  01 
the  studies  it  was  said: 


The  course  of  study  in  this  school  wiU  begin  with  orthography,  reading, 
ship,  English  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  and  phymolegT. 

Elementary  work  in  algebra,  geometiy,  surveying,  history,  philosd^ 
phy,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  i)olitical  econoai 
was  also  announced.  * 

The  second  general  circular  was  iirinted  for  the  academic  yeaff 
1856-'57. 

The  course  of  study  had  been  changed  but  little,  but  of  the  oonrse  a 
history  (in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  chancellor)  it  was  said  Has 
<the  department  thus  created  is  entirely  new,  and  is  to  be  taught  as  i 
can  only  be,  from  the  want  of  text-books,  by  lecture  and  examinalkiB.'' 

The  two  folloAviug  topics  are  quoted  from  the  circular: 

(1)  Methods  of  instruction, — The  departments  of  inteUectualiih ilosophy,moirol ffci- 
losophy,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  are  to  be  tftpg^ 
exclusively  hy  lecture  and  examination.  The  trustees  have  been  led  to  the 
of  this  principle  by  the  considerations : 

One.  That  it  must  secure  able  professors  in  each  department,  as  no  othecB 
sibly  sustain  themselves.    Two.  It  secures  a  teaching  more  in  accordance 
actual  state  and  coudition  of  science,  which  is  and  must  ever  be  progw^i'*- 
Three.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  instruction  to  the  capswjity  of  the 
and  thus  to  secure  his  more  effectual  progress.    Four.  It  brings  the  living 
direct  contact  with  that  of  the  student,  and  thus  awakens-his  powers,  himllnft 
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thusiasni;  and  results  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  culture.  Five.  It  is  the  only 
method  followed  in  the  universities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  has  there  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  tested  and  its  results  approved. 

(2)  Departments  in  opcratum.— Besides  the  preparatory  and  normal  departments, 
the  trustees  have  arranged  to  open  for  students  for  the  ensuing  year  the  following 
departments  in  the  university  proper,  viz,  ftiose  of  the  ancient  languages,  of  the 
modem  languages,  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  natural  philosophy."  They  have 
deemed  it  proper  first  to  organize  the  departments  and  then  to  open  gradually  and 
BQCCessively  for  the  admission  of  students  such,  and  eo  many  only,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  time  require.  They  have  organized  the  university  for  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  and  in  that  organization  have  been  more  solicitous  of  bestowing  upon 
it  the  elements  of  future  growth  than  of  present  perfection.  They  now  have  libra- 
ries, philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  cabinets  of  natural  history  to  pro- 
vide,  and  will  open  the  departments  for  instruction  as  fast  as  the  people  of  Iowa 
wni  furnish  students  to  be  instructed.  They  have  framed  it  for  a  higher  institation 
of  learning,  and  when  the  sciences  and  their  applications  come  to  be  fairly  required, 
they  intend  to  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  that  requirement. 

But  while  framed  to  furnish  the  loftiest  style  of  culture  it  can  also  adapt  itself 
to  the  lowest  by  its  rejection  of  college  classes  and  its  adoption  of  independent 
departments;  it  ia  enabled  to  furnish  to  the  student  just  what  instruction  he 
requires  without,  at  the  same  time,  compelling  him  to  receive  much  that  he  does 
not  "want.  Ordinary  colleges,  by  rendering  classical  attainments  necessary  to  the 
entrance  of  the  student,  exclude  many  who  design  to  fit  themselves  for  the  common 
pursuits  of  life  firom  their  halls  of  learning.  To  this  large  class  those  departments 
of  the  university  which  require  no  previous  classical  attainment  offer  a  ready 
admission  and  afford  facilities  for  instruction.  The  trustees,  therefore,  deem  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  adopted  an  organization  which,  while  it  offers  to  college 
graduates  a  scientific  course  of  Instruction  which  they  can  not  there  obtain,  can  at 
the  same  time  furnish  to  those  excluded  from  college  halls  the  means  of  perfecting 
themselves  in  farming,  mechanical,  commercial,  and  other  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.* 

All  this  seemed  (to  the  present  writer  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1856, 
he  was  spending  his  first  day  in  Iowa  in  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
aniversity)  somewhat  rose-colored.  His  note  then  was:  "The  State 
tiniversity  consists  of  66  children  in  the  common  branches.^  The 
catalogue  for  that  year  (the  first  published  by  the  university)  indi- 
cated the  total  attendance  as  124,  83  gentlemen  and  41  ladies,  of  whom 
55  were  in  the  preparatory  depai'tment,  40  in  the  normal.  Twenty-six 
?tadied  ancient  languages;  18,  modern;  10,  mental  philosophy j  31, 
natbematics,  and  41,  natural  philosophy.  The  students  most  ad- 
vanced were  mere  beginners  in  the  higher  branches. 

The  year  1857-'58  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  university. 

(1)  The  constitution  of  1857  then  became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
5tate,  and  the  capitol  at  Iowa  City,  with  a  temporary  exception  of  the 
Juited  States  Supreme  Court  rooms,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Uni- 
versity trustees  for  university  use. 

(2)  The  faculty  (excepting  the  chancellor)  united  m  an  able  memorial 
o  tlie  legislature,  asking  for  special  appropriations  for  the  university. 
^'liey  urged  that  the  old  capitol  should  be  repaired,  a  new  building  for 
Lormitories  and  boarding  hall  erected,  and  a  liberal  appropriation 
aade  for  libraries,  apparatus,  and  cabinets. 

'  Circular  for  1856-^57,  pp.  12-15. 
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To  that  appeal  the  legislature  responded  by  appropriatiDg  $3^ 
for  repairs  aod  $10,000  for  a  boarding  haU.^ 

Other  points  in  that  memorial  are  of  historic  vahte,  the  foQowisfr 
paragraph  especially: 

It  has  Iveen  said  that  tbo  uniTcrsity  i8  oaly  a  city  schooL  Orring  to  the  difficol- 
iieH  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  its  sphere  of  osefulness  has  Indeed  been  eau- 
trai'ted,  and  we  now  memorialize  the  legifilature  to  recognize  it  as  the  State  anirer- 
sity  iD  fact  as  well  as  in  name  and  aid  us  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  its  nsefulnefis  ani 
ox  tend  its  advantages  to  the  citizens  of  every  town  in  Iowa. 

The  State  university  should  not  be  the  rival  of  the  coHeges,  but  shoold  aid  and 
prepare  professors  for  colleges,  as  normal  schools  prepare  teachers  for  conunon  schooh. 
While  we  need  several  colleges  and  appreciate  their  usefulness,  we  need  but  oar 
university.  The  State  alone  is  able  to  support  such  a  university  and  furnish  it  witi 
means  of  instruction  beyond  the  resources  of  coUeges.  Such  an  institiition  wouk 
save  the  necessity  of  sending  our  young  men  to  sister  States  and  across  the  Atlanta 
to  aciiuire  that  knowledge  which  the  poverty  of  our  own  State  institution  deaief 
them  at  home. 

Allow  us  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  legislators  to  the  following  importaiit 
facts:  First,  to  the  large  capital  invested  in  the  commerce  of  our  country,  and  yet 
no  provision  is  made  by  our  leading  colleges  and  universities  for  giving  our  yoou,; 
men  a  sound  commercial  education ;  secondly,  to  the  heavy  and  inoreasixig  c^td 
invested  in  railways,  which  are  already  seeking  various  routes  across  tiie  contineat 
and  yet  the  West  has  no  school  for  educating  civil  engineers  and  preparing  them  u 
give  a  judicious  direction  to  all  this  moneyed  capital;  thirdly,  to  the  wealth  of  oar 
country  in  mines  and  to  its  poverty  in  mining  schools;  lastly,  and  more  importaat 
than  all  the  others,  to  the  vast  wealth  in  the  fertile  soil  of  our  State,  and  yet  b« 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  oar  young  fanners  in  the  Tirioai 
brajiehos  of  forestry  and  agriculture. 

(3)  The  general  assembly  created  thirty-six  Bcholarshipa  in  the  nm 
versity  for  the  benefit  of  thirty-six  young  men  Tf  ho  were  to  be  selected 
from  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  be  educated  withoat  cks^ 
for  tuition  on  promising  to  teach  in  Home  school  of  the  State  for  a  tem 
eqnal  to  the  time  during  which  they  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ttoe* 
scholarships. 

(4)  A  new  board  of  trustees  was  chosen.  Its  ex  officio  members  w&t 
Chancellor  Dean,  (lovernor  KalphP.  Lowe,  and  Superintendent  Matiuii 
L.  Fisher;  the  others  were  Lauren  Dewey,  of  Henry  Conn ty;  Edgar 
Wright,  of  Cedar;  William  Burris,  of  Scott;  W.  F.  Brannan,  of  M«»»- 
tine;  E.  C.  Lyon,  Morgan  Keno,  Hugh  D.  Downey,  and  W.  H.  Barrio 
of  Johnson;  Lincoln  Clark,  of  Dubuque;  J.  B.Grinnell,  of  Poweshiek; 
George  W.  Drake,  of  Mahaska;  and  William  P.  Davis,  of  Polk, 

(5)  At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  April  27, 1858,  Chancellor  Dean 
recommended  that  all  further  instruction  should  be  suspended  until  tlie 
income  of  the  university  fund  should  be  suflScient  to  pay  current  exp«ifics- 
The  board  of  trustees  voted  to  discontinue  instruction  at  the  doae  of 
the  academic  year  and  to  discharge  all  tlie  fiftcnlty  at  that  time.  Th^ 
also  voted  to  exclude  females  from  the  university  after  the  dose  of  the 


'  The  building  which  was  erected  in  consequence  of  this  appropriation  iras  iweJ 
for  a  time  as  a  boarding  hall,  but  is  now  devoted  to  society  hfUb,  recitation  J 
etc.,  and  known  as  the  South  HalL 
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current  t^mi  a  vote  which  excluded  no  one,  for  the  8%me  board  reversed 
tbeir  own  action  as  to  the  normal  department  at  their  meeting  in  Au- 
gust following,  and  the  board  of  education  opened  the  entire  institution 
to  the  youth  of  the  State,  of  both  sexes,  the  next  December.  Since 
that  time  some  teaching  monk  in  the  university  may  i)os8ibly  have 
sought  to  annoy  "  the  girls,"  but  no  trustee,  regent,  or  legislator  has 
attempted  to  exclude  them. 

(C)  Thetotal  number  of  students  in  attendanceduring  1857-'58,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  faculty,  was  125,  of  whom  7G  were  connected, 
more  or  less,  with  the  preparatory  department,  and  56  with  the  normal. 
Forty  were  enrolled  in  the  department  of  ancient  languages,  20  in 
modem  languages,  41  in  mathematics,  53  in  natural  philosopy,  and  IG 
in  chc^stry. 

(7)  The  faculty  felt  called  upon  to  allude  again,  and  at  this  time  in 
their  annual  report  to  the  trustees,  to  the  localities  from  which  their 
students  came.    They  did  this  as  follows: 

It  ought  to  be  stated  in  this  eonnoction,  as  a  matter  of  interest  beariDg  on  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  university,  that  durmg  the  last  year  some  eight  or  ten  fami- 
lies from  different  parts  of  the  State  have  removed  to  this  place  for  the  express,  per- 
haps the  sole,  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  university.  This  statement, 
moreover,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that,  although  the  students  thus  far  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  from  Iowa  City  and  vicinity, 
yet  in  reality  quite  a  number  of  them  have  hailed  from  a  distance.  • 

^* Chiefly  from  Iowa  City, "is  a  very  moderate  statement.  Of  the 
124  named  in  the  tlrst  catalogue  and  of  the  107  (all  who  are  mentioned 
in  any  discoverable  lists)  for  1857-'58,  only  about  C  per  cent  were  en- 
rcdled  asfrom  outside  of  Johnson  County  and  only  about  12  per  cent  were 
from  beyond  Iowa  City.  That  the  university  then — and  for  years  after- 
ward— should  be  called  the  Johnson  County  High  School,  was  not  in 
the  least  unnatural.  Nevertheless,  what  was  true  of  the  university  at 
that  time  in  this  respect  was  also  true  of  all  kindred  Iowa  institutions. 
Very  few  young  people  could  then  leave  incipient  towns  and  opening 
fELTins  to  attend  a  cM)llege  too  far  away  for  them  to  board  at  home. 

(8)  The  first  degrees  given  by  the  university  were  then  conferred, 
the  honoraa'y  degree  of  A.  b.  on  Prof.  I).  Franklin  Wells  and  the  degree 
of  B.  s.  on  Dexter  Edson  Smith,  the  first  graduate  from  a  collegiate 
course  in  the  university.  Levi  Parker  Aylworth,  Cellina  H.  Aylworth, 
Elizabeth  S.  Humphrey,  Annie  A.  Pinney,  and  Sylvia  M.  Thompson 
were  then  the  first  gi'aduates  from  the  normal  department  and  received 
the  first  normal  diplomas. 

(0)  Chancellor  Dean  resigned  at  or  soon  after  the  close  of  the  aca- 
demical year,  1857-58.  Chancellor  Dean  visited  Iowa  three  times  in 
the  service  of  the  university,  but  did  no  teaching  in  it.  A  master  of 
details  and  a  skillful  systembuilder,  he  was  the  author  of  its  first  plan 
of  organization.  His  advice  was  sought  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
was  potential  with  them,  though  not  always  controlling.  He  aided 
them  also  in  purchasing  the  library,  in  preparing  and  distributing  cir- 
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culars,  and  attempted  to  secure  an  additional  land  grant  for  the  uni- 
versity. Nevertheless,  liis  faculty  seemed  at  times  insufficiently  imnd- 
ftil  of  his  position,  and  the  trend  of  Iowa  thought  was  more  manifestly 
toward  coeducation  than  was  his  own.  His  retiring  disposition  and 
growing  interest  in  historical  studies,  led  him  to  resign  the  chancellor- 
ship and  soon  after  to  leave  his  chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
Medical  College  in  Albany.  He  published  Lectures  on  Political  Econ- 
omy in  1835,  The  Philosophy  of  Human  Life  in  1839,  and  Principles  of 
Medical' Jurisprudence  in  1854 ;  but  the  colossal  work  of  his  life,  to  which 
he  devoted  thirty-three  years,  the  History  of  Civilization,  in  beven 
octavo  volumes,  wanS  not  permitted  to  go  to  press  till  after  his  death. 

For  all  his  eminent  service  to  the  university,  though  entitled  hy  the 
vote  of  the  trustees  to  much  more,  he  accepted  only  the  pittance  of 
$500.^ 

THE  NORMAL  PERIOD,  1858-'60. 

The  vote  of  the  trustees  on  April  27, 1858,  to  close  the  university  v« 
followed  by  another  on  August  4  to  reopen  the  normal  department 

THE  NORMAL  ELEMENT   A  PRIMAL  IDEA  IN   THE  UNIVERSITY  PUK. 

The  plan  for  a  university  wa«  maturing  slowly  and  at  a  time  when 
the  need  of  trained  teachers  was  felt  in  Iowa  most  impressivdy  and 
most  universally.  Consequently  normal  instruction,  and  that  alone, 
was  specifically 'provided  for  in  the  act  of  1847,  which  established^ 
university.    Two  of  its  sections  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instructioo, 
it  is  necessary,  a  professorship  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  common  sohools  ouy 
be  instituted  in  such  manner  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  siiperintendent  wiU  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  That  the  grants  and  donations  herein  made  are  upon  the  express  oondi- 
tion  that  the  said  university  shall,  so  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  reveDW 
from  the  said  grant  and  donations  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  annum,  commence  M*i 
continue  the  instruction,  free  of  charge,  of  50  students  annually,  in  the  theory  w«i 
practice  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  such  branches  of  learning  as  shall  be  deem^ 
best  calculated  for  the  preparation  of  said  students  for  the  business  of  confflwn 
school  teaching. 

Then,  too,  the  law  of  1858  (unconstitutional  as  it  was),  which  created 
thirty-six  normal  scholarships  in  the  university,  indicated  the  purpose 
of  the  legislature  to  make  earliest  provision  for  the  teaching  of  teachers. 

The  vote  to  reopen  the  normal  department  was  in  accordance  witi 
a  popular  demand,  no  less  than  in  harmony  with  the  general  desire 
of  the  lawmakers. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT,  1858-'59. 

A  circular  was  issued  announcing  the  plans  for  the  normal  depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  Prof,  B.  Franklin  Wells.    It  bore  the  tinge 

>  Encyclopedia  Americana,  ii,  p.  574,  Col.  Benton's  address,  pp.  3S-55.,  lo^ 
Normal  Monthly,  xii,  287,  288,  293,  294,  314. 
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of  Prof.  Wells's  vigor  and  exactness.     The  following  id  a  quotation  from 
it: 

(1)  Both  males  and  females  will  be  admitted. 

(2)  The  instruction  will  be  gratuitous,  but  each  student  will  pay  $2  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term  as  an  entrance  fee. 

(3)  Applicants  must  be,  if  females,  at  least  15,  and  if  males,  at  least  17,  years  of 
age ;  but  the  professor  of  the  department  may,  at  his  discretion,  admit  at  a  less  age, 
when  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  and  proficiency  in  study  are  manifested. 

(4)  Candidates  for  admission  will  bo  required  to  sustain  an  examination  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  penmanship,  elementary  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  through 
compound  numbers  and  vulgar  fractions. 

(5)  All  pupils,  on  their  admission  to  the  normal  department,  will  be  expected  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  their  iutention  to  teach  in  schools  of  the  State,  as  follows; 

**  We,  the  subscribers,  do  hereby  declare  that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  our  object  in 
resorting  to  the  normal  department  of  the  university  is  better  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.'' 

The  normal  diploma,  given  at  graduation  from  tlie  normal  course,  had 
just  been  made  by  the  legislature  satisfactory  legal  evidence  of  thepos- 
sessoi^s  fitness  to  teach,  and  without  the  certificate  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent. 

The  new  board  of  trustees  created  by  the  board  of  education  passed 
tlie  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  request  each  county  superintendent  in  this  State  to  recommend 
two  persons  in  his  county,  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  for  admission  to  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  university,  and  that  the  professor  of  that  department  be  in- 
btracted  to  admit  such  persons  in  preference  to  any  others;  aqd  that  persons  so 
recommended  shaU  be  admitted  without  any  entrance  fee.' 

The  board  found  in  February,  1859,  only  $1,239  available  for  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution,  though  $9,730  more  was  due,  but  in  the 
extreme  prostration  of  all  business  was  then  noncoUectible.  It  was 
clearly  unwise  to  reopen  the  collegiate  department  of  the  university, 
and  apparently  imi)ossible  to  continue  the  normal  work. 

The  commencement  of  1859,  however,  showed  that  the  buildings  were 
in  better  condition  than  ever  before;  that  Prof.  Wells  and  his  assistant 
(Miss  Lavinia  Davis)  had  done  excellent  work ;  that  the  students  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  that  the  teachers  were  willing  to  assume  some  financial 
risks.  The  business  sky  was  less  leaden;  the  trustees  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  department,  and  authorized  the  enlargement  of  its  facilities 
if  it  could  be  done  without  involving  the  university  treasury. 

Theodore  S.  Parvin  resigned  his  trusteeship  and  was  elected  curator 
of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  librarian.  His  work  was  greatly 
needed  in  enlarging  and  classifying  the  growing  cabinet  and  in  caring 
for  the  library.  Under  his  supervision  the  library  (of  484  volumes)  and 
the  cabinet  began  tohave  definite  "habitations  "and  agrowing  "name." 
He  accepted  the  added  duties  of  a  full  professorship  in  18G0  and  dis- 

» That  provision  far  the  normal  department  and  a  similar  one  somewhat  later  (in 
1861)  for  free  tuition  to  two  county  representatives  in  the  university  proper  attracted 
I>ublic  attention  and  materially  widened  the  area  of  university  representation. 
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ehsyrged  them  till  1869,  when  he  resigned.  Few  men  have  the  alffity 
of  Pro£  Parvin  to  drop  into  such  a  niche,  with  somewhat  miscdlaneoa 
duties,  and  to  lay  foundations  worthy  of  sadi  historie  honor  asbedi 
during  that  time. 

The  academic  year  1859-'60  opened  under  most  fayoraUe  aospka 
Prof.  Wells  originated  a  model  school,  employed  Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonegal 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  made  it  self-supporting.  Facetious  writes 
called  it  "  the  trundle-bed  d^Murtment,"  but  the  "  trundle-bed'*  pa^ 
in  all  resx>ects  as  a  <<  praetice  sehool  ^  for  normal  students^  no  l^ft  tb» 
financially. 

Though  the  work  of  the  department  had  been  broadened  in  185^^ 
the  number  of  graduates  in  1860  was  6,  the  same  as  in  1859,  and  tij 
total  number  of  students  was  89  as  against  the  90  of  the  previoizs  y»^ 

The  evil  effects  of  the  financial  panic  of  1857  were  so  mitigated  ^ 
the  trustees  in  October,  1859,  determined  to  reopen  the  edlefitf 
department  of  the  university  in  1860,  and  Silas  Tottmi,  IK  n.,  ll- 
formerly  president  of  Trinity  College^  Gonneeticaty  was  dected  pi» 
dent  of  the  university. 

PRESIDENT  TOTTEN'S  ADMIKISTBATION,  ISOO-'Ca. 

THE  TTNIVERSITY  EEORGANIZED  JUNE  28, 18«>. 

Dr.  Totten  had  already  laid  his  scheme  for  reorganization  brfw* 
general  assembly  of  the  State,  and  on  presenting  it  to  the  hoiA^ 
trustees  at  the  commencement  in  1860  it  was  adopted.  Six  dep^ 
raents  were  provided  for,  viz:  (1)  Moral  and  intellectual  pbilosop^! 
and  belles-lettres;  (2)  history  and  political  economy j  (3)  ancient  a:^ 
modern  languages;  (4)  mathematics  and  astronomy;  (5)  chemistry^ 
natural  philosophy;  (6)  natural  history. 

The  normal  department  was  placed  under  the  exclnsive  controH 
the  principal,  Prof.  Wells,  but  was  continued  so  only  for  a  single  ye« 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  fiiculty. 

Students  who  represented  counties  wei'e  charged  no  tuition.  ^^^ 
mal  students  paid  $5  a  term,  while  those  in  collegiate  studies  paid** 
a  term  for  each  class  which  they  entered. 

Any  student  who  obtained  certificates  of  proficiency  in  tbestndi^ 
of  any  ten  classes  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciaice;  ^ 
fourteen  classes  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  eigljtf^ 
classes  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  student  was  not  r^trictf^ 
to  any  class  or  classes,  department  or  departments.  His  proficieofT' 
mental  capacity,  and  the  requisite  time  were  the  only  tests  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

The  plan  also  embraced  a  regular  course  of  four  years,  consisting  ^ 
the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes,  thus  oofflbDU|'e 
the  two  systems  of  organization — deimrtments  and  Masses— a»d«^ 
cates  of  proficiency  were  awarded  in  the  latter,  asweU  as  intted*^ 
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of  the  former.    Any  student  who  completed  this  course  was  entitled 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.' 

THE   NEW   FACULTY. 

The  faculty  as  now  constituted  consisted  of  Dr.  Totten  as  president 
and  professor  of  the  first  department;  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  profes- 
sor of  the  third  department;  Nathan  R.  Leonard,  A.  m.,  professor  of  the 
fourth  department;  James  Lillie,M.D.,i).D.,  professor  of  the  fifth  depart- 
ment/ and  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  curator  and  librarian,  and 
acting  professor  of  the  sixth  department.  D.  Franklin  Wells,  A.  b., 
was  elected  principal  of  the  normal  department,  and  Miss  Lavinia 
Davis,  assistant;  Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonegal,  principal  of  the  model  school; 
and  P.  J.  Whipple,  instructor  in  vocal  music. 

The  academic  year  1860-61  was  no  less  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of 
Iowa  colleges  than  in  the  history  of  the  nation.    On  September  19, 
1800,  was  the  beginning  of  continuous  teaching  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  board  of  trustees 
would  not  have  reopened  the  university  at  that  time  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  i)rophecy.    The  civil  war  convulsed  all  business  cir- 
cles, dissipated  educational  thought,  and  attracted  many  from  student 
life  into  military  service.    Nevertheless,  172  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
model  school)  entered  the  uni  versity,  31  being  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  121  in  the  normal.    There  were  only  3  students,  however,  in 
the  first  department  of  the  university  proper,  4  in  the  third,  15  in  the 
fourth,  and  9  in  the  fifth.    Twenty-four  in  the  preparatory  department 
ijvero  commencing  the  study  of  ancient  languages. 

The  year  1861-62  was  the  last  of  Dr.  Totten's  administration.  The 
library  had  increased  to  1,500  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $600 
was  made  for  further  increase;  the  sum  of  $340  also  was  set  apart  for 
mineralogical  specimens,  and  another  of  $1,600  for  philosophical  and 
cliemical  apparatus — a  sudden  leap  into  luxury !  The  faculty  began  to 
heg  the  board  of  education  and  general  assembly  for  such  things  as  a 
professorship  of  military  tactics  and  civil  engineering,  and  to  think 
about  gymnastics.  The  lawmakers  responded  very  favorably,  i.  e., 
*^  as  soon  as  the  income  of  the  university  shall  permit." 

During  this  year  254  students  were  in  attendance;  118  males  and 
130  females,  of  whom  120  were  normal  and  104  preparatories.  Nine 
normals  had  graduated  in  1861, 4  of  whom  were  '*  males,''  while  13  took 
diplomas  in  1862  and  only  5  were  gentlemen. 

But  little  is  said  about  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Totten,  yet  it  is  known 
that  bis  salary  was  materially  reduced  and  that  there  was  a  widespread 
suspicion  that  he  was  "disloyal."  Associates  of  his  in  the  faculty, 
however,  insist  that  he  was  greatly  misrepresented  and  radically  mis- 


»Col.  Benton'a  University  Address,  pp.  59-60. 

*  Professors  LiUie  and  Spencer  subsequently  exchanged  departments. 
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iiuderstood.    They  cherish  his  memory  with  affection  and  remembe 
his  work  with  honor.    He  was  certainly  a  rare  gentleman. 
Prof.  Spencer  was  transferred  to  the  presidency 

DR.  OLIVER  M.  SPENCER'S  PRESIDENCY,  1862-'67. 

The  year  1862-'63  is  memorable.  (1)  There  were  288  studrats  en^ 
rolled,  87  more  ladies  than  gentlemen.  (2)  At  commencement  the  to 
A.  B.  degrees  of  the  University  were  conferred  pro  merito  on  Charles 
E.  Borland,  Rush  Emory,  and  I^ettie  M.  Hart.  Then,  too,  after  a  lap* 
of  five  years  a  second  B.  S.  degree  was  given,  and  Ben  W.  Clark 
received  it.  (3)  Tuition  fees  (except  for  music)  were  abolished,  and  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5  a  term  was  required.  (4)  President  Speneer 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  board  refused  to  accept  it. 

PRESIDENT  SPENCER'S  FACULTY,  1863-'64. 

The  changes  made  in  the  faculty  and  general  scope  of  instruction  a 
indicated  suflaciently  by  the  list  of  University  teachers  in  1863-'64ai 
their  work.  President  Spencer  was  professor  of  moral  andintelleeta 
philosophy  and  of  chemistry  anrf  natural  philosophy;  Joseph  T.M 
ert,  LL.  D.,  of  ancient  and  modern  languages;  Nathan  R.  Leonard.^ 
M.,  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  A.  m.,  llb. 
of  natural  history  and  acting  principal  of  the  preparatory  departmeit; 
Gustavus  Hinrichs,  o.  P.,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  and  nafafll 
philosophy,  and  teacher  of  modern  languages;  and  D.  Franklin  We& 
A.  B.,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Charles  A.  Borland,! 
B.,  was  tutor;  Miss  Lavinia  Davis,  preceptress  in  the  normal  depart^ 
ment;  Miss  S.  Louisa  Brainerd,  assistant  teacher  in  the  normal  juhI 
preparatory  departments;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Bowen,  assistant  teacher  a 
the  normal  department;  O.O.  Isbell,  teacher  of  vocal  and  instruments 
music;  E.  E.  White,  of  gymnastics,  and  Mrs.  Amelia  C.  Traer,  priDC> 
pal  of  the  model  school. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  WOOED,   BUT  NOT  WON. 

Congress  made  a  special  appropriation — a  grant  of  land — in  1862  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  different  States.  Tk 
trustees  and  special  friends  of  the  university  believed  it  would  be  h^ 
for  their  institution  and  for  the  prospective  agricultural  college  to  unitf 
the  two.  An  effort  in  this  direction  wa^  commenced  in  1863,  and  the 
university  trustees  asked  the  general  assembly  for  money  to  open  aB 
agricultural  department,  and  that  the  Congressional  grant  for  M^ 
trial  instruction  should  be  utilized  for  its  support.  The  advocates  <» 
this  measure  urged  that  this  union  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  nittcl« 
needless  duplication  of  classes  and  make  a  greater  specializatioc  « 
work  by  the  professors  possible.  All  this  was  obviously  true;  n^^'^' 
theless,  it  was  believed  that  such  a  union  would  be  only  modewtefr 
useful  to  the  material  industries,  inasmuch  as  some  students  irt^B 
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planning  to  engage  in  manual  labor  would  be  likely  to  be  drawn  over 
into  the  more  general  scientific  or  literary  courses,  and  thus  into  the 
professions.  Local  interests  had  influence,  also,  and  the  university  woo- 
ing did  not  win  an  agricultural  department.' 

THE   UNIVERSITY  AND   THE   CIVIL  WAR. 

The  university  was  i)robably  most  fully  represented  in  the  Union 
Army  m  1864,  when,  of  its  432  students,  only  177  were  young  men,  and 
when  Tutor  Charles  E.  Borland  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  captain  with  the  hundred  days'  volunteers.  In  speaking  of  those 
student  soldiers  at  the  reunion  of  the  Twenty-second  Iowa  Infantry  in 
1886  at  Iowa  City,  A.  E.  Swisher,  esq.,  said  : 

From  a  carefnl  compilation  of  the  records  I  find  that  there  were  at  least  124  boys 
enlisted  in  the  different  regiments  who  were  students  of  the  university  at  the  time 
of  enlistment.  I  would  be  glad  to  mention  the  names  of  all  these,  as  each  and  all  of 
them  were  brave  and  heroic  soldiers;  but  time  will  not  permit,  and  I  mention  only 
a  few :  T.  S.  Bailey,  than  whose  no  life  is  purer,  with  one  empty  sleeve,  has  been  and 
still  is  doing  the  best  work  for  the  State  and  humanity ;  Capt.  C.  E.  Borland  was 
afterward  an  instructor  in  the  University;  W.  "W.  Baldwin,  who  haa  attained  emi- 
nent success  and  is  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State;.  S.  Kirkwood  Clark,  son  of 
our  townsman;  Ezekiel  Clark,  a  brave  and  true  boy,  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the 
ranks;  D.  J.  Davis,  county  superintendent  of  this  county,  was  killed  at  Winchester; 
C,  E.  Howe,  who  has  attained  success  as  a  minister ;  R.  L.  Hoxie,  captain  in  the 
regular  Army,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  and  his  excellent  wife  with  us  as  guests; 
Nicholas  Messingcr,  one  of  the  bravest  men  who  ever  lived,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
scaled  the  walls  in  that  bloody  charge  at  Vicksburg — God  bless  Nick  Messinger;  if 
it  was  in  our  power  we  would  make  you  as  strong  physically  as  you  were  then,  and 
as  you  now  are  mentally  and  morally ;  G.  A.  Kemley,  brave,  noble,  true  soldier,  was 
killed  at  Winchester ;  John  W.  Porter,  our  beloved  townsman,  whose  whole  life  was 
full  of  cheer  and.  noble  deeds ;  D.  K.  Trine,  who  was  at  the  side  of  Messinger  in  that 
bloody  charge  at  Vicksburg ;  and  the  last  I  shall  mention,  T.  S.  Wright,  who  has 
attained  great  success  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  trusted  members  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  institution  he  helped  to  defend.  * 

The  university  is  proud  of  her  student  soldiers,  and  they  in  turn  are  its  best  sup- 
porters. Of  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  "from  this  institution,  there 
arc  none  who  have  earned  the  gratitude  and  consideration  as  have  this  band  of  124 
men." 

KX-SOLDIERS   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Iowa  soldiers,  as  they  returned  to  the  State  in  1865,  were  made  spe- 
cially welcome  by  university  officers.  The  trustees  offered  free  tuition 
to  all  who  had  enlisted  for  three  years  or  during  the  war  and  had 
been  honorably  discharged,  and  to  all  who  had  been  disabled  in  the 
service,  as  also  to  all  the  orphan  children  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  first 
epportunity  no  less  than  65  availed  themselves  of  this  liberal  offer. 

^The  term  **  department"  in  university  history,  as  applied  to  the  university  proper, 
before  President  Bpeucer's  administration,  usually  signified  nothing  more  than  chair. 
After  1865,  as  used  in  university  circles,  it  commonly  mean.«  a  group  of  chairs,  as  in 
the  law,  medical,  or  dental  department. 

^Proceedii^gs  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteers,  at  First  Reunion, 
pp.  52-53. 
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PROGRESS  BACKWARD  AND  iX)RWARI>  IN  188S. 

A  marked  advance  in  both  directions  was  made  bj  tbe  board  i 
trustees  in  1865.  Th6  backward  movement  was  to  the  old-fiMhkm«d 
and  well-approved  system  of  college  organization  by  classes,  in  pl»ft 
of  dex)artments,  and  forward  to  a  wiser  and  higher  standard  of  admi^ 
sion  and  graduation.  Before  that  time  a  student  could  become  abaci 
elor  of  science  without  a  particle  of  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  n^* 
ural  sciences,  or  a  bachelor  of  arts  without  knowing  a  letter  of  Gitpk 
or  a  word  of  Latin.  As  late,  indeed,  aa  1876  a  student  obtained  ki^ 
classical  degree  in  regular  order  and  soon  after  "began  to  regret  tJiat  it 
represented  no  Greek. 

At  this  time  the  work  of  the  Normal  Department  was  advanced,  ie 
course  shortened  firom  three  years  to  two,  and  its  lower  branches  rm\ 
transferred  to  the  Preparatory  Department 

PRESIDENT  SPSMCEK  IN  ^UROFR,   AND  RESIGNS. 

Early  in  1866  President  Spencer  asked  and  was  granted  leave '^ 
absence  for  fifteen  months  for  European  travel,  expecting  to  serve  tie 
university  while  abroad  and  to  improve  his  healtlu  He  resigned  te 
presidency  the  next  year  and  never  resumed  his  home  work  in  tfe 
university.  In  accepting  his  resignation  the  trustees  made  the  f(f^ 
iug  appreciative  expression: 

It  is  but  just  hero  to  acknowledge  the  faithfulness  ftnd  ability  with  wWA  ^ 
Spencer  di«eharged  tbo  arduous  duties  of  the  presidency.    A  man  of  csourtecMK  b»^ 
nerR,  iK-holarly  habits,  and  a  high-toned  enthusiasm,  he  eontnbated  in  a& 
degree  to  make  the  nniyersity  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  the  State. 

Since  that  time  he  has  rendered  the  country  eminent  service  tf* 
consul  at  Genoa  and  elsewhere.  He  Jias  also  made  many  able  conti 
butions  to  American  magazines  on  historical,  political,  and  antiqaariai 
topics,  while  he  has  added  greatly  to  tbe  profit  and  pleasure  of  Aistf' 
ican  tourists  who  have  been  withih  the  reach  of  his  generous  kimlueft 

PROF.  N.  R.  LEONARD,  ACTING  PRESIDENT,  1866-'68. 

When  President  Spencer  left  the  university,  the  senior  professor,  Mr. 
N.  R.  Leonard,  was  made  acting  president. 

THE  PROFESSORSHIP  OP  THE  NORMAL    DEPABTHENT  VACAITT 

At  commencement,  185C,  the  trustees  surprised  the  students  and* 
general  public  by  declaring  the  professorship  of  the  normal  dqwrt- 
ment  vacant.  There  was  little  reason  for  the  action  that  was  obvi«s» 
and  none  was  ever  given  that  was  altogether  satisfactory  to tiiep^W* 
of  the  university.  It  was  oven  said  to  be  the  blow  of  a  w»y^ 
schoolgirl,  whose  dislike  had  been  carried  forward  into  mairied  tti 
where  she  found  an  able  and  a  successftil  ally. 
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THE  FACULTY  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  BY  THE   YEAB. 

CoL  Benton  says: 

Arulo  was  also  adopted  at  this  meeting  [in  1866]  making  it  the  dnty  of  the  board 
at  all  subsequent  annual  meetings  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  continuing  the 
respective  members  of  the  faculty  in  office.^ 

That  unique  rule  seems  to  have  been  adopted  to  make  decapitation 
easy  for  the  trustees  and  easier  for  the  members  of  the  faculty.  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  remembered  only  for  a  single  year.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  a  regent,  in  later  years,  approves  of  such  a  scheme. 

THE  NORTH  HALL,  OR  CHAPEL,  COMPLETED  IN  1866. 

The  general  assembly  in  1864  appropriated  $20,000  for  a  building 
to  serve  the  complex  purpose  of  chapel,  chemical  laboratory,  and  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  plan  was  soon  limited  to  the  first  two 
objects,  and  even  then,  when  completed,  cost  over  $22,000.  It  has 
been  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  in  later  years  the  old  chapel 
room  has  served  for  chapel,  library,  and  reading  room. 

For  this  building  the  first  important  donations  to  the  university  by 
l^rivate  parties  were  made,  viz,  680  acres  of  land  by  citizens  of  Iowa 
City,  and  building  material  worth  about  $3,000  by  the  city  corporation.' 

THE  P&BPARATOBY  DEPARTMENT  ELEVATED. 

In  1867  the  preparatory  department  was  limited  to  its  two  upper 
classes.  The  total  attendance  in  that  department  declined  nearly  50 
per  cent  the  following  year,  but  without  detriment  to  the  university. 
The  low-grade  students  thus  excluded  were  almost  entirely  from  John- 
son County. 

THE  FACULTY  AND  THEIR  WORK  IN  1867. 

The  attendance  in  1867  dropped  down  in  the  normal  department  from 
09  to  62,  and  the  entire  enrollment  from  668  to  640,  of  whom  48  were 
freshmen,  20  sophomores,  6  juniors,  and  5  seniors,  or  a  total  of  79  in 
the  college  classes. 

Col.  Benton  notices  the  details  of  the  faculty  organization  and  the 
work  of  instruction  as  follows: 

lu  view  of  the  rule  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  [and  by  request],  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  placed  their  resignations  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  Profs.  Leon- 
ard, Parrin,  Hinrichs,  and  Eggcrfc  were  continued  in  office,  and  Amos  N.  Currier,  a. 
M. ,  of  Pella.  \7a3  elected  to  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages,  made  vacant  by 
tlie  resignation  of  Prof.  Robert.  Prof.  Leonard  was  continued  as  president |>ro  tempore, 
SL%  a  salary  of  $1,800,  and  was  allowed  $200  additional  pay  for  the  previpos  year. 
The  department  of  modern  languages  was  raised  to  a  full  professorship,  and  the 

*IIon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  jr.,  address  at  commencement  in  1867,  p.  82. 
«  President  Slagle's  report,  in  Iowa  School  Report  for  1876-77,  p.  17;  Col.  Benton's 
address,  pp.  73, 74,  76-79. 
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same  salary  allowed  as  in  case  of  other  jirofessors — $1,400 — and  political  econoay 
was  added  to  the  studies  embraced  in  it.  S.  S.  Howtsll,  a.  m.,  was  elected  prindpa) 
of  the  preparatory  department;  S.  E.  McKee,  A.  M.,  was  elected  tutor,  at  a  sftbuj  of 
$1,000;  Miss  Lavinia  Davis,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Moore,  a.  d.,  Miss  Emma  Brown,  and  Mw 
Celia  A.  Moore  were  elected  assistant  teachers  in  the  preparatory  department  Tte 
gymnasium  was  discontinued.  The  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  te 
take  effect  when  the  vacancy  was  filled.  Leonard  F.  Parker,  a.  m. — suheequently 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature — was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  the  normal  department,  but  declined  the  position.  At  a  special 
meeting,  held  August  27,  1867,  this  department  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Stephea 
N.  Fellows,  A.  M.  The  board  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  Acting 
President  Leonard  that. they  determined  not  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  presidencr, 
but  to  take  further  time  for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  person  for  the  office. 

The  faculty  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  [fall]  term  consisted  of  Nathan  E. 
Leonard,  a.  m.,  president  pro  temporej  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
Theodore  S.  Parvin,  a.  m.,  ll.  b.,  professor  of  natural  history;  Gustavua  Hinriehs, 
c.  P.,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  Charles  A.  Eggert,  a.  ¥« 
professor  of  modem  languages  and  literature;  Amos  N.  Currier,  a.  m.,  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  literature ;  and  Stephen  N.  Fellows,  a.  m.,  profeesor 
of  didactics.  Preparatory  department — S.  S.  Howell,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  Mis 
Lavinia  Davis,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Moore,  a.  b.,  Miss  Emma  Brown,  and  Miss  Celiil 
Moore,  assistants;  S.  E.  McKee,  a.  m.,  tutor;  Henry  S.  Perkins,  b,  m.,  professor  of 
vocal  culture,  harmony,  and  compositiou ;  A.  T.  Smith,  teacher  of  instrument^ 
music. 

THK  dead  LANG r ages  RESrSCITATED. 

The  circumstances  of  the  students  and  of  the  university  itself  made 
enthusiasm  for  the  ancient  languages  almost  impossible  at  any  time 
before  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  They  demanded  too  many  years, 
seemed  to  touch  daily  liife  at  too  fewx)oints;  other  studies  weredeemfil 
more  practical.  The  A.  B.  degree  was  most  esteemed,  but  it  could  1« 
obtained  in  the  university  without  giving  much  time  to  the  dead  lan- 
guages. The  natural  and  physical  sciences  were  marvelously  intererf  | 
ing,  even  to  one  who  could  only  give  them  a  single  term's  study.  Thej 
were  rich  in  surprises,  even  without  special  illustrative  material,  and 
still  richer  with  every  added  piece  of  apparatus.  Trustees  could  see  thi^ 
at  a  single  glance  when  they  visited  the  institution.  They  did  see  it,  and 
acted  with  commendable  energy  in  giving  facilities  for  scientific  instnie 
tion. 

The  modern  languages  abounded  in  the  intellectal  treasures  of  mod 
ern  life,  were  seen  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to  specialists  in  scienef, 
and  might  be  helpful  in  business.  They  were  taught  in  the  univeraty. 
and  by  enthusiastic  Germans.  It  was  easy  for  the  German  to  becon^ 
popular  in  Iowa  Cityj  not  quite  so  easy  for  the  French. 

The  ancient  classics  began  to  win  a  more  general  and  absorbing 
interest  about  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty  in  1867.  Tbe 
professor  of  ancient  languages  was  no  fossil,  and  it  was  not  strange  that 
his  studies  should  not  seem  fossiliferous. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  JAMES  BLACK,  D.  D.,  1868-70. 

Dr.  Black  came  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  university  from  the  vice- 
presidency  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing his  term  the  expansion  of  the  university  into  professional  depart- 
ments began/  the  law  department  being  opened  in  1868,  and  the  med- 
ical a  few  weeks  after  he  resigned. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  ST|IENGTHEN8  THE  COLLEGIATE. 

The  law  department  was  created  by  transferring  the  Iowa  Law  School 
from  Des  Moines,  where  it  had  been  maintained  three  years,  to  Iowa 
City.  Under  the  direction  of  Hon.  William  G.  Hammond,  ll.  d.,  it 
rose  rapidly  in  influence  and  in  public  favor.  In  the  language  of  the 
legislative  visiting  committee  in  1870,  it  *^  added  new  strength  to  the 
university  by  widening  the  sphere  of  its  influence  and  usefulness  and 
by  increasing  the  number  of  its  active  friends.'^  It  did  more  than  that 
committee  mentioned,  by  bringing  Chancellor  Hammond  into  uni- 
versity circles.  He  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  constant  stimulus 
to  literary  courses  and  to  literary  pursuits.  Philosophic  by  nature,  a 
jcliolar  and  a  constant  student  in  belles-lettres  as  well  as  in  law,  his  lec- 
:nres  in  his  department  were  made  pojiular  by  his  wide  information 
md  his  genial  appreciation  of  all  human  knowledge.  The  law  students 
then  admired  language  and  history  and  deemed  them  useful  in  their 
profession.  Culture  studies  became  to  them  more  than  words  and 
]>hrases.  The  spirit  of  the  law  department  aided  in  making  belles- 
lettres  studies  more  popular  among  the  collegiates  and  in  creating  a 
demand  there  for  more  language,  more  literature,  and  more  history. 

DR.  black's  characteristics. 

Dr.  Black's  students  remember  him  as  an  easy,  colloquial  speaker, 
who  seemed  to  be  thinking  his  own  way  around  and  through  his  sub- 
ject rather  than  presenting  sharply-defined  and  long-cherished  opinions. 
lie  was  very  popular  among  them,  for  he  was  very  affable  in  personal 
ntercourse,  gentle  in  discipline,  and  remembered  their  names,  their 
aces,  and  incidents  in  their  history  with  marvelous  facility.  It  is  said 
hat  he  was  accustomed  to  call  their  names  (as  given  him  by  the  regis- 
rar)  in  the  chapel  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  requiring  each  one  to  rise 
IS  lie  was  called.  The  glance  then  given  at  each  face  enabled  him  to 
lalate  every  student  byname  when  they  next  met.  He  made  constant 
ise  of  that  ability,  and  with  happiest  results.  He  addressed  them  by 
heir  own  names,  or  by  the  names  of  their  places  of  residence,  and 
^ade  frequent  aUusions  to  what  they  had  said  or  done,  or  were  per- 
^n  ally  hoping  to  do. 


*  There  may  be  a  questiou  whcthor  tbo  normal  departmeDt  should;  or  should  uot, 
>  called  pro^Bssiooal. 
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THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  GEORGE  THACHER,  D.  D.,  1871-«77. 

Dr.  Thacher  came  to  the  university  directly  Irom  the  pulpit,  t« 
unaccustomed  to  semipolitical  life,  and  unable  to  lead  men  witlmt 
their  consciousness  of  his  leadership.  He  was  in  the  habit  <tf  dear 
thought  and  forcible  speech.  His  conception  of  the  sphere  of  a  xmm 
sity  was  set  forth  in  his  inaugural  approximately  as  given  in  the  i(i 
lowing  extracts  from  it: 

whatsoever  truly  enlarges  and  illumines  the  mind ;  whatsoever  disciplineB  ar ' 
perfects  its  several  faculties;  whatsoever  enriches  thought,  refines  the  taste,  or  t^- 
tivates  the  imagination;  whatsoever  elevates  man  as  a  rational  being  and  extend 
the  area  of  his  thoughts — all  this  and  everything  besides  that  may  be  included  a 
the  highest  and  broadest  enltnre,  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  any  tme  and  M^ 
conception  of  human  well  being. 

Therefore,  the  man  of  culture  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  so  much  of  imteUectoa. 
discipliuo  and  acquisitiou  as  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  life  in  its  extend 
activities  and  relations.  Money  is  not  his  standard  of  value;  use  is  not  in  hisTk? 
the  ultimate  end  of  learning-;  ideas  ho  esteems  above  gold;  knowledge  he  regards » 
wealth  of  a  higher  quality  than  real  estate.     »    •     * 

Culture,  theu,  viewed  as  consisting  of  the  two  ingredients^  mental  diaeiplxnes^ 
mental  enlightenment,  is  of  the  greatebt  value  to  individuals  and  society.  *  *  .' 
The  pLan  of  the  American  College  corresponds  with  remarkable  ozactneee  to  t^ 
idea  of  culture  Avliich  has  just  been  given.  Its  one  comprehensive  object  is  to  tauSL 
the  student  in  Inyiug  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  on  which  he  may  proceed  vit^ 
the  work  of  self-eilucation  in  any  or  every  direction  after  hif  cotmectiofk  wiik  tb 
college  or  university  shall  have  closed.     ♦    •    • 

But  exactly  what  is  to  be  this  academical  eoursef  Chiefly  stody,  of  the  aaeiest 
classics,  of  the  modem  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  natural^  phyaieal,  and  p<^ 
ical  science,  of  philosophy,  and  English  literatures;  each  to  be  adjusted  to  theethtc 
in  such  proportions  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  curriculum  shall  be  as  nearly  «* 
possible,  not  a  one-Bided,  but  a  symmetrical  and  well-balanced  education.     •    *  * 

Tlic  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  recent  loud  outcry  against  the  reqnircd  stodtf^ 
Latin  and  Creek  in  our  eollegl'S  will  seem  too  absurd  and  even  ludicrons  ever ' 
have  been  sineere.     *     *     • 

In  respert  of  scientific  and  other  studies  before  named  as  forming  parts  of  s: 
undergraduate  courMo,  Rince  there  has  never  been  a  doabt  expressed  in  regtird  ^ 
their  propriety  and  necessity,  no  consideration  of  them  here  is  required.     •     •    • 

One  will  not  be  led  far  astray  from  the  truth  on  being  told  that  a  man  has  b^d 
bom  into  the  world,  for  he  imderstands  full  well  that  the  new  comer  is  a  man  ctM 
potentially  and  prospectively.  Ours,  gentlemen,  is  an  infant  nniversity,  but  still  • 
university.     *     »     *  • 

Modeled  in  its  general  plan  after  the  renowned  colleges  of  New  England,  it  hjw 
like  them,  an  academical  department,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  which  there  has  fc»^ 
engrafted  already  three  additional  schools,  living,  healthy,  fruit-bearing  braaeh^ 
*     *     *  J 

I  would  have  you  believe  with  me  that  intellect  is  not  the  divinest  attribatr 
the  soul.  *  *  *  The  capacity  for  character  is  a  nobler  property  than  thepow 
of  thought. 

His  administration  was  made  historic  by  the  modification  of  thenoi 
mal  department,  the  expansion  of  the  collegiate  corricolam,  steps  ti 
ward  the  unification  of  the  school  system,  and  by  the  lowadiacawio 
of  Grant's  Des  IVIoines  speech. 
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THE  NORMAI«  DKPABTMSNT. 

It  lias  been  noticed  already  that  the  normal  department  was  b^un 
as  a  low'grade  normal  school.  The  times  demanded  sach  instmction 
at  the  university  in  1855  and  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  At  that  time 
the  State  neither  made  provision  for  any  higher  normal  course  nor 
planned  to  do  so.  The  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  public 
schools  alike  compelled  the  elevation  of  the  standard  in  the  normal  as 
truly  as  in  the  collegiate  classes.  The  most  elementary  normal  teach- 
ing was  omitted^  and  the  model  school,  having  ceased  to  be  useful,  was 
suspended.  For  a  time  the  work  of  the  normal  department  was  not 
low  enough  for  the  lowest  teachers,  nor  liigh  enough  for  the  best  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  of  graded  and  high  schools. 

A  popular  demand  arose  for  more  elementary  normal  instruction  and 
found  expression  in  institutes  and  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  professor  of  the  normal  department  was  made  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  His  report 
was  made  to  that  body  in  August,  1869,  and  its  essential  elements  were 
presented  in  the  following  paragraph: 

YonT  committee  would  suggest  as  the  university  is  at  the  head  of  the  free  schools, 
BO  the  normal  department  should  he  the  recognized  head  of  the  normal  schools  of 
the  State;  that  there  he  established,  also,  from  year,  to  year  such  a  number  of  nor- 
mal schools  as  the  wants  of  the  State  may  require ;  that  these  normal  schools  be 
properly  distributed  throughout  the  State ;  that  they  all  be  of  the  same  grade,  each 
baYinjv^  a  limited  course  of  study  and  furnished  with  all  the  facilities  of  a  training 
sekool,  where  teachers  in  large  numbers  may  bo  gathered  and  receive  preparation 
for  teaching  in  the  primary  grades  and  in  the  common  or  district  schools  of  tho 
State.  Tho  normftl  department  should  have  a  more  extended  course  of  study  and 
facilities  for  a  more  complete  scientific  and  professional  training;  so  that  even  grad- 
lates  of  the  elementary  normal  schools  may,  if  they  desire,  attend  the  university, 
Lnd  in  tho  normal  and  other  departments  pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  read, 
ng,  study,  and  lectures,  professional  and  scientific,  and  receive  a  certificate  or 
liploma  corresponding  to  their  proficiency.* 

That  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  association,  but  the 
eacliers  were  in  advance  of  the  legislature.  The  plan  of  Prof.  Fellows 
ras  presented  also,  in  substance,  to  the  National  Normal  Association, 
t  Cleveland,  in  1870,  and  adopted  by  that  body.  Prof.  Fellows  him- 
olf  urged  upon  the  board  of  regents  and  the  State  legislature  of  1872  tho 
uaportance  of  a  prompt  transference  of  "  all  elementary  normal  train- 
ing ^  to  separate  normal  schools  and  of  "  reserving  only  to  the  univer- 
ity  the  higher  normal  work."  He  urged  the  two  following  reasons  for 
his  action: 

First,  the  university  can  never  realize  its  high  aims  hy  doing  such  elementary 
rork^  Elementary  normal  training,  if  carried  forward  successfully,  would  require 
he  reorganization  of  classes  for  drill  in  the  common  English  hranches,  tho  rcestab- 
sliruent  of  a  model  or  training  school,  and  the  addition  of  all  the  apparatus  and  ap- 
)Jai^ee0  of  such  schools  in  other  States.  This  for  the  university  would  be  going 
ick'w^ard  rather  than  forward. 


«  President  Thacher's  Report  to  the  Boajrd  of  Regents,  1871,  pp.  119, 120. 
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My  second  reason  is  the  imperative  demand  there  is  thronghont  the  State  fot  ele- 
mentary normal  training,  together  with  the  fact  that  to  some  extent  this  deputDA 
is  a  bar  to  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  Of  the  12,000  teachers  in  lovi^s 
near  as  we  can  ascertain,  60  per  cent  hold  third-grade  certificates  and  94  per  cot 
are  without  normal  training.  In  elementary  schools  we  have  the  great  majority  e( 
ignortiut  and  unskilled  teachers,  and  fi*om  these  schools  the  university  mnsl  k 
some  time  to  come  receive  nearly  all  its  students.  The  supreme  importance,  thcfr 
fore,  not  only  to  the  State  but  also  to  the  university,  of  having  this  elementary  wort 
rightly  done  can  be  scarcely  appreciated. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  given  I  recommend  that  the  firiendic 
the  uuiversity  join  with  the  educators  of  Iowa  in  urging  the  legislature  at  itio« 
ing  session  to  establish  normal  schools  thronghont  the  State,  securing  an  orgii^ 
connection  between  said  normal  s  ools  and  this  department,  and  that  thenowl 
instruction  hereafter  given  bo  such  and  such  only  as  is  appropriate  to  an  institute 
of  the  highest  grade.* 

President  Thacher  indorsed  the  plan  in  his  report  to  the  regoitsii 
1869-71.^    He  said: 

The  communication  of  J^roi'.  Fellows  presents  a  problem  which  wiU  require^a^ 
serious  attention  at  your  next  meeting,  for  it  involves  the  relations  of  thanoi» 
department  to  the  University,  to  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  other  pfi» 
of  the  State,  and  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  our  conunon-school  system.  Wfcefitf 
this  department  shall  be  continued  or  abandoned,  and  if  continued  in  whatta:^ 
shall  be  sustained,  are  questions  on  the  settlement  of  which  the  most  saccw^ 
working  of  that  system  may  be  found  largely  to  depend.  Should  it  be  deemed  op- 
dient  to  adopt  the  views  of  Prof.  Fellows  and  a  plan  be  matured  by  which  the ■• 
hers  of  the  senior  class  in  our  academical  department  could  pursue  at  their  if** 
some  of  the  higher  branches  of  normal  study,  the  University  might  be  ableti** 
forth  from  year  to  year  a  supply  of  teachers  possessed  of  rare  qualifications  f»** 
government  and  instruction  of  our  high  schools  and  academies,  already  OM  if* 
most  pressing  educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  certain  to  become  more  aadi^ 
pressing  in  proportion  as  the  population,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  8W 
increase. 

The  change  proposed  was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  theinfl* 
tant  change  in  the  collegiate  curriculum  in  1872. 

The  next  catalogue,  that  of  1872-73,  contained  the  following* 
nouncement;' 

The  design  of  this  department  hereafter  will  be  to  prepare  teachers  for  idT**! 
schools.  Hence,  only  those  academical  seniors  who  intend  to  become  teacbo^'"^ 
special  students  who  may  be  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them,  will  be  aDoww* 
pursue  normal  studies. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  academical  department  during  the  last  ten  o^  twelwj^ 
a  majority  have  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  been  engaged  in  teaching.  S"* 
nearly  all  of  these  become  teachers  of  teachers,  and  thus  models  for  primary  im*^ 
tors,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  have  a  thorough  preparation  f*^ 
duties  of  the  schoolroom. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  normal  and  academical  departments  have  in  ^^•'fj 
coalesced.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Didactics,  in  the  higher  sense,  is  a  ***:! 
study.  It  includes  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  laws  of  mental  development  ■■*■ 
those  branches  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  that  are  employed  mg8*^ 

'  President  Thachcr's  Report  to  the  Regents,  December  20,  1871,  pp.  121,  lA 
2  On  pp.  59,60. 
sOnpp.  46,  47. 
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edncatlon.  *  *  *  Such  teachers  need  primarily  accurate  scholarship  united  with 
liberal  culture.  The  instruction  given  in  language,  science,  mathematiqB,  and  liter- 
ature meets  this  demand.    *    *    * 

Those  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  will,  on  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.,  or  B.  PH.,  be  entitled  to  a  certified  testimonial  of  qualifications  as 
teachers,  and,  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Didactics. 

THE  RESULTS. 

It  was  found  in  1880  "that  of  the  principals  and  superintendents  of 
schools  in  Iowa  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,000  and  upwards,  72  per  cent, 
received  their  education  in  colleges  and  universities  and  6  per  cent,  in 
the  normal  schools."*  Yet  the  number  of  principals  and  superintend- 
ents educated  at  the  university  exceeded  t^e  number  from  all  the  [other] 
colleges  and  universities  in  Iowa.  From  1875  to  1881  there  were  137 
students  in  those  advanced  classes  in  didactics,  an  average  of  over  one- 
half  the  number  in  the  senior  classes.  * 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  no  chair  in  the  university  has  been  so  in- 
iuential  as  that  of  didactics  in  drawing  students  to  the  collegiate  classes 
>f  the  institution. 

CHANGE  OF  CURRICULUM   CONTEMPLATED. 

After  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  department  in  1865  in  the 
isual  form  of  classes  and  a  four  years'  course,  annual  variations  in  the 
course  of  study  of  more  or  less  importance  continued  to  be  made.  When 
Dr.  Thacher  came  to  the  presidency  the  "  general  plan  "  was  given  in 
the  catalogue  as  follows: 

The  fall  course  of  iDstruction  in  the  academical  department  ocoiipics  five  years.' 

I>iiring  the  first  three  years  all  the  students  who  intend  to  complete  this  course 
Till,  with  one  exception,  pursue  the  same  studies  and  in  the  same  order,  dlyiding 
heir  time  equally  hetween  literary  and  scientific  studies. 

The  studies  of  the  last  two  years  are  elective,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
iterary  and  scientific,  constituting  two  courses  of  equal  grade. 

At  the  close  of  the  sophomx>re  year  each  student  will  elect  one  of  these  courses, 
nd.  during  every  term  of  his  junior  and  senior  years  will  he  required  to  pursue  three 
tudles^  of  which  two  at  least  must  he  from  his  elected  course. 

The  degree  of  hachelor  of  arts  wiU  be  conferred  on  every  student  who  completes 
he  literary  course;  that  of  hachelor  of  philosophy  on  every  one  completing  the 
cientific  course.** 

The  faculty  inclined  increasingly,  in  addition  to  making  changes  in 
he  normal  work,  to  provide  for  three  distinct  courses  and  three  corre- 
pondiiig  degrees  in  the  collegiate  department.  The  desire  for  the  uni- 
ication  of  the  school  system  was  also  assuming  form,  and  it  wa«  becom- 
ng  a  felt  necessity  that  the  .required  studies  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
nan  class  should  be  such  as  the  high  schools  could  be  induced  to  adopt. 

'Education,  i,  p.  393. 

<  Education,  i,  p.  400. 

3  It  commenced  among  suhfreshman  studies. 

*  University  Catalogue  of  1870-71,  pp.  26,  30. 

3065  lA 7  Y^  . 
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AX  OBSTACLE. 


The  greatest  change  demanded  in  the  existing  cnrriciilnin  semedto 
be  in  physics  and  chemistry^  that  is,  in  physical  science,  as  the  cbii 
was  named.  These  two  branches  were  th^i  required  of  all  as  one  ooth 
continuous  study  through  the  entire  subfreshman  and  freshmau  yesn 
The  scientific  students  were  permitted  to  carry  them  forward  dnriK 
their  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  professor  in  charge  and  his  two  assistants  were  delighted  wiu 
the  large  classes  they  then  had,  with  public  notice  and  eveu  tran^ 
atlantic  commendation.  They  reported  classes  for  two  years,  as  Mows 
In  1871-'72, 131  subfreshmen  and  61  freshmen,  while  during  each  ten 
there  were  three  elective  classes  of  juniors  and  seniors,  numbering  fro: 
1  to  4  in  each.  In  1872-'73  in  the  two  lower  classes  there  were  it 
spectively  108  and  65,  and  in  those  made  up  of  juniors  and  semn 
there  were  from  1  to  8  in  each,  and  16  attended  lectures  on  molecolar 
sciences.^ 

No  man  ever  worked  harder  than  Prof.  Henrichs,  the  professor  d 
physical  science.  He  published  The  Elements  of  Physics  and  Tbf 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  used  them  in  his  own  laboratory.  Hr 
worked  diligently  also  on  The  Elements  of  Cosmos.  He  issued  a  sdeicr 
ouriial  quarterly  entitled  The  School  Laboratory  of  Physic^  Scien* 
Eossiter  W.  Kaymond,  United  States  commissioner  of  mining  ^ 
editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  welconoied  theae  jrabli 
cations  "as  an  earnest  of  a  better  era  coming"  in  regard  to scient 
instruction. 

Of  the  work  done  in  those  subfreshman  and  freshman  years  tit 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American  says: 

This  strikes  uh  as  tbo  only  sensible  way  in  which  to  impart  mstmction  in  aci^B^ 
and  aft^r  it  has  been  practiced  for  one  generation  the  condition  of  society  will  ^ 
found  to  have  vu.stly  improved.  The  best  interests  of  education  demand  tlut  «: 
should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  not  at  the  top.^ 

The  editor  of  Nature,  the  scientific  journal  of  England,  wrote  as  W 
lows: 

By  resolution  of  the  board  of  regents  in  1870,  the  Iowa  Stat«  University  1* 
finally  cut  loose  ft-om  the  old  college  course.  Only  by  ihiB  resolution  pltciag  tie 
elements  of  physical  science  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  can  instrn*^** 
science  become  thorough.  For  the  first  time  the  students  in  physical  scieace  is^ 
been  ofiered  facilities  not  too  inferior  to  those  they  have  for  ten  years  ouof^'^ 
other  branches  of  learning.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  faculty  had  found  that  tlrt 
methotls  employed  in  teaching  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  univcrsitj 
were  so  unlike  those  used  elsewhere  that  it  was  with  diflScultJ  tba^ 


•President  Thacher's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  September  1S73,  pp. 4'-^ 
sDr.  Thacher^s  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  Univoreity,  December  20, 1 A 

p.  113. 

*Dr.  Thacher^s  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  State  University,  December  30,1^ 

p.  115. 
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university  students  could  obtain  credit  in  other  colleges  for  tlieir  work 
in  physical  science,  and  it  was  with  equal  difBculty  that  they  could  ob- 
tain credit  in  Iowa  City  for  full  work  done  at  Yale  or  Haivard.  What 
was  more  serious,  perhaps,  it  was  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  induce 
Iowa  high  school  teachers  to  adopt  university  methods  in  their  physical- 
science  classes.  They  believed  also  that  while  physical  science  was  re- 
quired of  all  students  during  the  two  antesophomore  years,  an  iiyus- 
tice  was  done  to  other  classes. 

THE  DISCUSSION  OP  1872. 

When  this  question  of  change  in  the  curriculum  was  brought  before 
the  regents  at  commencement  in  1872  it  was  scarcely  possible  that 
Prof.  Henrichs  and  his  most  devoted  friends  should  feel  anything  less 
than  a  sense  of  personal  assault.  Much  that  did  not  affect  the  merits 
of  the  case  found  its  way  into  newspaper  columns.  On  the  one  side 
and  the  other  bitter  charges  were  made,  bom  only  of  excited  emotion 
and  partial  knowledge.  Moderate  differences  were  magnified  into 
antagonisms  and  discussions  common  enough  in  all  groups  of  men 
engaged  in  one  work  were  called  '*  quarrels.'*  Sharp  and  personal  as 
the  discussions  were  outside  of  the  faculty,  its  members  took  little 
visible  part  in  them,  and  those  newspaper  writers  would  have  been 
surprised  by  the  decorum  and  dignity  of  the  meetings  of  the  faculty. 
The  newspapers  soon  found  other  topics  for  their  columns.  The  fac- 
ulty and  regents  completed  their  work. 

THE  CrnoaCULUM  changed,  1873. 

President  Thacher  recites  the  action  of  the  board  of  regents  in  effect- 
ing the  change  in  the  course  of  study  as  follows: 

Tlie  plan  of  study  in  this  department,  as  given  in  my  last  biennial  report,  has 
»een  fbUowed  as  strictly  as  circumstances  would  allow  during  the  intervening  two 
reoTB. 

The  feeling,  however,  having  arisen  that  that  plan  was  susceptible  of  great 
tnprovement,  the  regents,  at  their  meting  in  June,  1S72,  apx>ointed  Messrs.  Thacher, 
idams,  and  McKean  a  committee  on  the  programme  of  study.  That  committee, 
fter  »  careftil  comparison  ot  riews  with  the  academical  professors,  made  a  report 
t  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  March,  187S,  and  recommended  the  programme  given 
elow,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  wiU  go  into  operation  at  the  opening 
f  tlio  next  university  year,  September  18, 1873." 

( 1 )  The  programme  of  this  department  covers  a  period  of  six  years.  (2)  This  period 
iclndes  the  snbflreshman  course  of  two  years  and  tlie  usual  coHege  curricnlum  of 
>wr.  (3)  In  this  curriculum  there  are  three  courses  of  study  recently  adopted  by 
i«  "board  of  regents.  (4)  These  courses^  styled  the  classical,  the  philosophical,  and 
bo  scientific  are  intended  to  be  so  diverse  in  their  requirements  and  advantages  as 
>  offer  a  reasonable  range  of  choice  to  meet  the  different  wishes,  necessities,  or 
istes  of  the  students.  (5)  Every  student,  at  the  commencement  of  his  freshman 
Bar,  will  be  required  to  make  an  election  of  one  of  these  courses,  with  the  intention 
f  pursnlng  it  until  graduation,  or  so  long  us  he  may  bo  a  member  of  thia  depart- 
:ei»t.» 


*  President  Thacher*s  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  September  15,  1873,  p.  16. 
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THE  COURSE  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  1878-78. 

One  of  the  first  official  notices  of  university  study  iu  civil  engineer- 
ing is  given  by  President  Thacber  in  bis  report  to  tbe  regents  in  1873, 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  course  in  civil  ODgineering,  now  first  establislied,  occupies  four  yeirs. 

(2)  llie  terms  of  admission  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the  other  connea. 

(3)  Instruction  in  this  course  will  be  given  throughout  by  the  academical  professors 
and  their  assistants.  (4)  The  studies  of  the  first  two  years  are  identical  withthoa 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  scientific  course.  (6)  The  degree  ef 
civil  engineer  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course.  (7)  Those  vie 
prefer  it  will  be  permitted  to  take  a  selection  of  such  studies  as  are  strictly  in  tk 
line  of  civil  engineering,  and  on  leaving  the  institution  will  receive  a  certificate (^ 
proficiency  sigued  by  their  instructors  and  the  president.' 

President  Tbacher  was  inclined  to  regard  civil  engineering  as  consti- 
tuting a  separate  department,  rather  than  as  a  chair  in  the  collegfflte 
department,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  is  for  general  culture,  and  the 
other  for  special  and  professional.* 

To  regard  it  as  a  department  separate  from  the  academical  ncTer 
seemed  quite  easy,  and  even  in  the  last  catalogue  which  Dr.  Thacher 
prepared  be  classified  the  collegiate  courses  as  classical,  philosophical, 
and  scientific,  but  catalogued  engineering  students  as  collegiate. 

Since  1878  engineering  has  been  accounted  as  a  collegiate  and  special 
scientific  course,  and  not  as  a  department. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  president  was  caught  nodding  a  little 
later,  when  the  statement  slipped  into  the  catalogue  of  1876-77 that  aB 
effort  was  made  "  to  make  the  course  [in  engineering]  as  comprehensiw 
as  possible,  and  sufficiently  flexible,  also,  to  meet  the  demands  of  mo^ 
students  seeking  a  liberal  rather  than  a  special  education.'' 

THE   UNIFICATION   OF  THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Iowa  has  never  prescribed  the  highest  limit  to  which  the  common  oi 
high  school  system  may  be  carried.  School  districts  have  been  permittetl 
to  determine,  year  by  year,  what  additional  branches  shall  be  taugbt 
in  their  schools.  Schools,  and  even  high  schools,  so  caUed,  then  differed 
greatly  in  the  character  and  in  the  extent  of  their  courses  of  study 
In  one  school  mathematical  studies  had  been  emphasized,  in  another 
the  sciences,  in  a  third  the  languages,  l^evertheless  the  law  reqiu«<i 
the  university  "  so  far  as  practicable,''  to  ^' begin  the  courses  of  study 
in  its  collegiate  and  scientific  departments  at  the  points  where  the  same 
are  completed  in  the  high  schools."  Without  the  saving  clause,  "so  far 
as  i^racticable,"  the  thing  required  was  utterly  impracticable.  Somt 
thing  must  be  done  to  bridge  over  that  irregular  chasm.  The  firstwlK) 
ought  to  be  reached  by  the  university  were,  manifestly,  high  school 
officers.  Their  teachers  and  superintendents  could  be  approached  best 
in  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


'  President  Thacher's  Report,  1873,  pp.  30-31. 

«  President  Thacher's  Report,  October  1,  1875,  p.  21. 
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FIBST  STEP  TOWARDS  UNIFICATION,  1872. 

It  was  important  that  a  distinct  recognition  of  tlie  unity  of  *^  the  pub- 
lic-school system,*  including  the  common  schools,  grammar  school,  high 
school,  and  State  university,"  as  assumed  in  legislation,  should  precede 
all  effort  to  effect  practical  unification.  Accordingly,  in  1S72,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  devoted  his  inaugural  to 
the  discussion  of  public  and  private  schools,  their  work  and  their  rela- 
tions. It  was  an  able  defense  of  denominational  academies  and  col- 
leges and  certainly  no  less  able  in  defense  of  high  schools  and  State 
universities. 

That  address  was  referred  to  a  committee.  Its  fundamental  positions 
were  reaffirmed  in  their  report  and  adopted  unanimously.  Their  most 
important  resolutions  (written  by  another  university  professor)  were  as 
follows; 

i?e«o/retf,  That  the  noble  purpose  which  planted  denominational  colleges  in  this 
country,  the  heroic  self-denials  that  have  continued  and  improved  them,  and  their 
grand  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  American  peo- 
pl€  commard  our  confidence;  our  gratitude,  and  our  heartiest  good  will. 

Jiesolved,  That  the  munificence  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  State  universities  has  been  timely  and  wise,  that  the  growth 
and  infln*'nce  of  these  institutions  have  been  most  gratifying,  and  that  we  welcome 
them  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  our  public-school  system. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opponent  of  this  American  school  system,  or  any  part  of  it, 
WC3  recognize  the  undisguised  foe  or  iU-informed  friend  of  liberty  and  progress.* 

THE  REGENTS  ADMIT  GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  1873. 

Pre«ident  Thacher  reports  the  first  action  of  the  regents  concerning  the  admission 
of  liigh-school  graduates  to  the  university  as  follows : 

The  board  of  regents,  at  their  meeting  in  June,  authorized  the  faculty  to  receive 
without  examination  all  applicants  for  admission  bringing  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion from  those  higb  schools  and  academies  in  which  the  required  course  of  study 
embraces  the  branches  named  in  our  catalogue  as  preparatory  for  the  subfreshman 
course :  Provided,  The  instruction  in  said  schools  and  academies  be  known  to  be  of 
buch  a  character  as  to  justify  this  arrangement. 

This  plan  is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  action  of  our  State  Teachers*  Association, 
in  Davenport  in  1872,  indorsing  the  university  as  the  head  of  our  public-school  sys- 
tem, and  will  go  far  toward  realizing  that  idea  by  establishing  an  actual  connec- 
tion between  the  university  and  the  schools. 

This  proposition  of  the  regents  has  met  with  a  cordial  response  from  a  consider- 
ible  number  of  the  principals  of  our  schools  and  is  expected  to  become  a  permanent 
'eaturo  of  the  economy  of  the  university.^ 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  TAKES  ANOTHER  STEP,  1874. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  in  1874  took  the  following  action  as 
i  direct  step  toward  practical  unification : 

Whereas  public  high  schools  have  been  established  and  are  vigorously  main- 
lined in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  as  a  natural  local  head  of  the 
ree-school  ►ystom  and  constitute  an  essential  link  in  it:  Therefore, 

*  University  Reporter,  Vol.  v,  p.  4. 

«  President  Thacher's  Report  to  the  Regents,  September  15, 1873,  pp.  17-188. 
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Hesolved,  That  liigb  schools  shoald  bo  onconraged  to  take  the  rank  of  aeadesue^ 
and  seminaries  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  and  n 
fitting  them  for  the  university ; 

Jk'solvcdf  That  we  recognize  the  recent  action  of  the  officers  -of  the  unlTeniij  a 
QM  important  movement  in  this  direction ; 

liesolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  Eev.  George  Thacher  and  Me^n.  V 
W.  Jameson  of  Keoknk,  W.  E.  Crosby  of  Davenport,  J.  H.  Thompeoa  of  !>! 
Moines,  A.  Armstrong  of  Council  Blufis,  W.  H.  Beach  of  Dabuqne,  aod  C.  P.  Re^ 
ere  of  Marshalhown  be  appointed  to  devise  and  reeoramend  the  best  means  for  t 
speedy  and  complete  unificatioa  of  oar  school  system  aad  to  report  at  our  oc: 
annual  meeting.^ 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  ^^0  SUBSTITUTE   FOR  THE    UNIVERSITY  PREPARATOBY    BKPJLF 

KENT  m  1875. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  committee  on  unificatiou  by  tb 
Teachers'  Association  and -before  they  made  their  report,  Dr.  Thacb: 
had  occasion  to  report  to  the  University  regents  as  to  the  wisd<OT  r 
transferring  the  work  of  the  ijreparatory  department  to  the  high  sehoo; 
On  this  i>oint,  he  said: 

Tho  argument  [that  thepreparatorydepartment  interferes  with  the  pablic  schc»:y 
is  this:  The  university,  by  affording  facilities  for  tho  stndy  of  elementary  Englit 
Latin,  German,  algebra,  geometry,  and  history,  uses  its  great  influence,  asaksdis: 
cducatiunal  institution  of  the  State  to  entice  to  its  own  preparatory  dej^artni^ii- 
those  who  would  otherwise  pursue  these  studies  at  the  high  schools.   Ib  this  vi' 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  schools  through  the  loss  of  many  of  their  bestf^ 
whose  attendance  and  proficiency  in  study  for  two  or  three  years  would  g?f»dap- 
acter  to  the  school  and  reputation  to  the  instructors,  and  create  a  powotsl  sUbs- 
lus  for  the  fostering  of  these  local  institutions  in  every  jmrt  of  the  State.    lb«^ 
university  is  said  to  exert  a  discouraging  and  repressive  influence  on  the  scboeK 

lu  answer  to  all  this  it  is  sufiScient  to  say:  First,  that  there  areprobahly  notE-:' 
than  forty  schools  iu  tho  whole  State  whose  grade  of  instruction  entitles  them  to"* 
ranked  as  superior  to  tho  ordinary  primary  and  grammar  schools.  The  unb^t 
results  of  theiufluence  of  the  university  on  the  interests  of  education  must  be  linit'* 
therefore,  to  the  counties  in  which  these  schools  are  located,  for  tho  rcmainingsii  .^ 
counties  have  no  schools  of  which  our  preparatory  course  can  he  deemed  a  rival. 

But  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  this,  for,  secondly,  of  these  forty  high  sefetf 
only  fifteen  have  means  of  fitting  their  pupils  for  our  freshman  class.  Tho  re^ 
of  the  State  superintendent  for  1874  contains  carefully  prepared  statistics  cm  ttis 
point  and  shows  that  of  all  the  graded  schools  within  the  borders  of  Iowa  there  b 
only  this  small  number  in  which  Latin  and  German  are  taught,  two  studies  witb^- 
which  no  one  can  become  a  member  of  either  of  onr  collegiate  courses,  except  with  a^wT 
great  difficulty  to  tho  student  and  great  inconvenience  to  his  instructors,  onaec©-£* 
of  tho  absolute  necessity  of  devoting  his  time  after  his  admission  to  the  workwhi^^ 
he  should  have  done  before.     ♦     *     -^ 

In  truth,  only  a  very  few  find  their  way  from  these  high  schools  to  oor  prep*^ 
tory  classes.  During  the  last  two  years,  out  of  our  hundreds  of  subfreshmen,  cbI.' 
10  came  from  these  few  highly  favored  portions  of  the  State.  The  studenta  tb^ 
como  to  us  from  them  nearly  always  enter  the  freshman  or  some  higher  ctdl^?"^ 
class. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  of  the  86  freshmen  69  were  promoted  from  the  5cV 
freshman  class  and  every  one  of  the  other  17  was  obliged  to  pursue  some  sabfres^- 
man  studies  during  his  collegiate  course  in  order  to  zns^e  up  previous  deficio&cttf 

1  Common  School,  ii,  ju  4. 
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and  from  a  careful  e3£aininatk>n  of  tho  luattor  it  is  believed  tbat  tb«  Bauie  is  sab- 
stanlially  true  every  yearJ 

If  this  is  true,  it  would  Beem  to  be  nearly  self-evident  that  with  no  preparatory 
classes  \ro  could  have  no  college^  because  up  to  this  time  tho  latter  has  grown  from 
the  former  as  a  tree  from  its  roots.  If  the  root  be  destroyed  -what  will  become  of 
the  tree?  If  we  cut  off  from  tho  university  the  year  or  two  of  preparatory  work 
whifh  fiirnishes  more  than  seven-eighths  of  our  collegiate  students,  how  long  will 
the  college  exist  or  be  worth  sustaining  ?- 

UNIFICATION  SEEMED  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  1875. 

President  Thaclier's  committee  (appointed  in  1874)  could  not  have 
been  more  wisely  located  or  more  carefully  chosen  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  Their  investigations  resulted  in  a  very  elaborate  report  in 
1875,  but  a  very  discouraging  one.  They  found  -^  scarcely  a  trace  of 
a2i3rthiDg  worthy  to  be  called  a  system.''  The  schools  bad  "  no  uniform 
standard  of  study,  no  two  of  them,  perhaps,  being  alike."  They  said, 
also: 

It  is  true  ^at  of  aJl  the  high  schools  in  tho  State  there  are  only  fifteen  which  make 
say  pretense  of  teaching  the  studies  requisite  for  admission  to  the  Uniyersity  fresh- 
man  class,  and  tliere  is  no  evidence  that  even  those  few  give  sufficient  attention  to 
them  to  enable  the  pupils  to  make  adequate  preparation  for  that  class.  It  ia  also 
true  that  the  university  can  not  make  Greek  a  prerequisite  to  college,  because  that 
language  is  not  allowed  in  most  schools  to  bo  taught  at  all. 

Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  of  high  schools,  "  the  habit  of  feeling  that 
is  fostered  in  them,"  was  said  to  be  "one  of  indifference  or  of  virtual 
opposition  to  colleges,"  even  though  the  superintendent  should  be 
friendly.  One  gentleman  (probably  one  of  the  committee)  had  taught 
z  classical  school  and  sent  out  classes  from  it  to  college  annually  for 
five  years,  and  then  passed  into  the  high  school  of  the  same  city,  and, 
from  its  four  years'  course,  had  been  able  to  send  only  1  student  to 
college  in  eight  years,  only  1  from  10  graduates. 

They  thought,  also,  that  there  were  not  as  many  students,  on  an 
average,  as  one  to  a  county  who  were  sufficiently  anxious  to  pursue  a 
college  course  to  undertake  a  preparation  for  it  "  without  being  lu'ged 
to  do  so." 

Ill  conclusion,  they  said : 

Jnat  as  soon  :m,  by  the  continual  agitation  of  the  subjeet  and  the  multiplication 
of  wcolhy  college  graduates -and  other  possible  agencies,  there  should  come  to  be  a 
^nuino  and  prominent  demand  for  other  facilities  of  preparation  for  coUege  than 
those  now  in  existence  they  will  he  furnished.  Tlie  law  of  supply  and  demand  wiU 
bold  in  this  matter  as  well  as  any  other.  But  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  forced, 
or  ththty  if  forced,  they  will  prove  otherwise  than  a  faUure.  Time  osdy  can  remedy 
tho  present  evil.  And  in  yi«w  of  what  has  been  said,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
by  atBrming  the  impossibility  of  devising  the  moans  of  a  speedy  and  complete  unifi- 
cation of  our  school  system.' 

'About  40  per  cent  of  tho  University  freshmen  are  still  obliged  to  makeup  somo 
deficiencies  either  in  a  local  school,  or  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  University 
teachers. 

-  President  Thacher's  Keport  to  the  Regents,  September  15,  1875,  pp.  6-^. 

3  Common  School,  iii,  pp.  29, 30. 
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That  conclusion  was  unsatisfactory  to  many  in  the  university  at: 
to  many  in  the  high  schools.  They  believed  that  the  demand  fbrpr^ 
paratory  training  could  be  intensified  and  that  the  supply  could  It 
hastened.  The  subject  was  accordingly  continued  and  placed  in  tk 
hands  of  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  L.  F.  Parker,  Iowa  City;  S.J 
Buck,  Grinnell;  C.  W.  von  Coelln,  Waterloo;  J.  H.  Thompson,  De 
Moiues  j  and  J.  E.  McKee,  Washington.  On  that  committee  there  n 
one  representative  from  the  university,  one  from  the  denominata«ii 
colleges,  one  from  the  academies,  and  two  from  the  high  schools. 

THE  REPORT  OF  1876  MOitE  OPTIMISTIC. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  university,  rft- 
colleges,  and  one  from  the  high  schools,  the  one  last  mentioned  l)ei 
then  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.*  It  was  unanimous,  ; 
recognized  the  theoretical  school  system  and  the  practical  lack  of  &T 
tern  from  the  general  failure  of  high  schools  to  connect  with  anythii' 
abdve  themselves.  It  acknowledged  that  absolute  uniformity  ^ 
studies  in  the  high  schools  was  probably  unattainable,  and  ens 
aflfirmed  that  it  would  be  undesirable. 

The  following  extracts  present  the  vital  part  of  the  subject: 

We  are  now  to  treat  of  them  [high  schools],  especially  as  links  bet\^eeii  p^ 
and  collegiate  education — that  is,  to  treat  them  as  they  were  intended  to  to***" 
our  legal  system.    The  real  problem  now  is,  what  can  be  done  to  increa«^* 
ciency  as  preparatory  schools  without  sacrificing  local  iutereBt«,  or,  if  po*^**^ 
can  this  be  done  while  enhanciug  those  interests. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  genuine  high  schools  ought  not  to  be  carried  along ^^ 
man  work,  while  others  in  the  larger  cities  should  go,  as  they  do,  up  among  c*-^ 
studies.    The  former,  then,  should  not  aim  to  become  links  between  the  pns- 
school  and  a  full  college  course,  yet  even  they  may  sometimes  make  cloae  c>^ 
tions  with  the  last  subfreshman  (or  senior  preparatory)  year,  and  we  believe*^ 
of  the  more  advanced  high  schools  may  profitably  prepare  pupils  for  coll^' 
that,  too,  without  introducing  a  single  additional  study.    The  State  Univera^ 
peculiar  in  placing  about  two  years  of  German  among  its  prerequisites  for  b^^ 
standing,  and  deferring  Greek  to  the  freshman  year,  while  other  collegiate  in^ 
tions  in  Iowa  require  some  two  years  of  preparatory  Greek.    Those  two  high  s^** 
then,  which  provide  for  about  two  years  of  Greek  and  a  little  more  than  ti*^ 
Latin  have  all  in  their  courses  that  is  necessary  to  fit  students  for  the  deDOC^ 
tioual  colleges  of  the  State,  and  the  other  four  that  have  some  Greek  need  onlf 
add  a  few  terms  in  that  single  study  to  attain  the  same  honorable  poaition.  ' 
twenty  schools  in  which  two  years  or  more  of  Latin  and  German  are  already^ 
can  easily  become  fitting  schools  for  the  freshman  class  of  the  State  Univ^*^^  • 
a  little  adjustment  of  the  studies  now  taught  in  them,  and  a  similar  change  ^^^ 
adapt  several  others  to  the  wants  of  the  last  subfreshman  class,  while  those  ^^ 
still  less  of  language  can  prepare  for  the  scientific  courses.     *    •    * 

'It  may  be  noteworthy  that  those  three  committeemen,  some  dozen  y®*"      .^ 
constituted  thp  acting  faculty  of  Iowa  College.     This  and  similar  action  (mr 
ticularly  as  to  unification)  illustrates  the  harmony  which  has  been  characteri^tif 
the  educational  history  of  Iowa.    Colleges  were  and  are  profoundly  intereflteu  m 
these  acts  and  topics. 
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The  only  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  adjustment  will  probably  be  witu 
tho  linguistic  studies.  *  *  *  If  the  studies  should  be  so  arranged  that  Latin  and 
Greek  or  Latin  and  German  can  be  carried  forward  simultaneously^  the  third  and 
fourth  studies  can  be  supplied  by  algebra  and  geometry ,  by  the  natural  sciences  and 
history,  and  then  the  student  will  be  in  the  way  of  direct  preparation  for  the  colle- 
giate course.  This  will  probably  necessitate  occasional  permission  to  these  prospecr 
tive  collegians  to  take  studies  from  different  years  of  the  course  as  arranged,  and  no 
change  whatever  beyond  this.  An  irregularity  so  slight  scarcely  deserves  mention 
in  connection  with  advantages  so  important. 

Where  the  high  school  course  embraces  many  studies  more  than  those  which  are 
strictly  preparatory  for  college,  we  would  recommend  that  those  who  propose  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school  into  college  should  do  so  usually  as  soon  as  the  strictly 
preparatory  studies  are  completed,  and  be  granted  a  special  diploma  without  com- 
pleting the  entire  local  course. 
•  *  *  «  i»  *  • 

We  now  recommit  this  subject  to  you,  and  commend  it  especially  to  your  indi- 
vidual action,  for  upon  your  action  as  individuals,  rather  than  as  members  of  this 
association,  will  actual  unification  depend.  No  question  takes  luecedence  of  this 
one  of  secondary  education  in  the  minds  of  American  teachers;  none  is  more  vital  to 
tho  high  schools  themselves,  to  the  colleges  above  them,  or,  indeed,  to  the  very  safety 
of  our  mighty  and  motley  nation.  We  commend  it  to  your  individual  action,  and 
also  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  association  of  principals  and  city  super- 
intendents, for  they  are  most  directly  and  professionally  concerned. 

A   VARYING   UNIFICATION   KFFECTED. 

Superintendents  and  principals  continued  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
unification  at  their  meetings,  and  to  agitate  for  preparatory  studies  in 
tlieir  school  districts. 

No  high  school  courses  were  created  primarily  to  connect  the  lower 
with  the  higher  education,  yet  many  were  modified  for  that  purpose. 
In  some  college  towns  they  were  affected  by  the  preparatory  course  of 
the  local  college.  College  and  university  conditions  of  admission  were 
materially  influenced  by  high  school  possibilities. 

It  may  be  said  with  much  reason  that  unification  was  effected  some 
dozen  years  ago  and  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pickard,  although 
few  if  any  high  school  courses  even  yet  include  all,  and  only  all  the 
studies  required  for  the  freshman  class  of  any  college,  or  of  the  State 
university. 

PRESIDENT  GRANT'S  SPEECH  AT  DES  MOINES  IN  1875. 

It  is  rare  that  a  speech  by  a  President  of  the  United  States  before  a 
military  organization  sustains  such  relations  to  education  as  to  deserve 
a  notice  in  the  educational  history  of  a  State,  and  still  more  rare  that 
it  can  be  introduced  with  propriety  into  the  history  of  an  institution. 
Nevertheless,  the  speech  of  a  soldier  at  an  annual  gathering  of  soldiers 
in  Iowa  in  1875  so  touched,  or  seemed  to  touch,  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  the  university  question  of  the  hour  as  to  become  an  important 
element  in  the  history  of  the  State  University. 

President  Grant's  speech  at  Des  Moines,  September  29, 1875,  was  a 
surprise.    He  addressed  ex-soldiers,  his  former  comrades  in  the  Society 
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of  the  Army  of  the  Tennesdee,  at  their  reunioii,  and  oa  an 
rather  than  a  military  topic.  It  was  probably  the  longest  ^eed  i' 
his  life,  and  was  read  nnimpressively  from  a  penciled  manascnpt  I 
opposed  State  aid  to  any  sectarian  school^  and  earnestly  advocated  fie 
schools.  One  sentence  in  that  speech,  as  it  reached  the  general  publi 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  bound  ^-olumes,  was  as  io&ovs: 

Resolve  that  neither  ibe  State  or  nation,  nor  l>oth  eombinei!,  shall  support  iso 
tntions  of  learning  other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford  ©very  child  gnrpring  spa 
the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common-ficfaool  education,  unmixed  vitli « 
tarian,  pagan,  or  atheistic  tenets. 

To  Iowa  that  sentence  was  the  most  sorprising  one  in  the  speec! 
and  the  strangest  fact  abontit. 


&  STORM  CENTER. 


An  Iowa  writer  had  occasion  jnst  then  to  oppose  a  declanitkm  ^ 
"tjie  State  isio  take  control  of  all  the  educational  forces.''  Indoin^^ 
he  used  the  following  language  in  alluding  to  that  Des  Moines  speeri 

That  he  [Gen.  Grant]  should  deelare  against  it  [State  absolutism  in  tiie  hij^ 
education]  at  all,  and  on  such  an  oeeasion,  showa  that  the  pudung  ef  tfaeoiifl^ 
made  itself  felt  among  very  untheoretical  men,  and  that  a  notable  ''tonuB^o^^ 
tide  "  18  at  hand. 

Gen.  Grant  says :  '*  Neither  State  or  nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  ie^f^ 
tutions  of  learning  other  than  common  schools."  This  is  the  short  of  it  ^^ 
position  has  the  American  people  hitherto  faroredt  Which  will  it  takenf'  ^ 
issue  is  n.  broad  and  distinct  one,  not  to  be  blurred  or  blended  with  indefin**** 
or  winked  out  of  sight.  It  has  been  making  up  for  some  time,  ms  all  men  bbI^** 
seen. 

Gen.  Grant  thinks  he  8«ea  that  popular  education  must  unload  the  upper***" 
institutions  which  have  bo«>n  piled  upon  it  of  late  years,  in  order  tosarcc 
schools  from  Catholic  assault*.' 

A  i)iofessor  iu  the  State  University  made  the  foregoing  extracts! 
basis  of  a  paper  read  before  the  State  Association  at  its  next  meeli<| 
December  30, 1875.    That  paper  was  widely  noticed  and  reprodnc* 

Dr.  Thacher  caused  it  to  be  republished  for  use  in  the  State  legi^^ 
ture.  A  somewhat  sharp  and  widespread  discussion  of  the  papers* 
of  the  right  of  the  State  to  sustain  institutions  of  learuing  above  co» 
mon  schools  followed.  Occasional  articles  have  been  written  ifl  Ip^ 
and  now  and  then  an  address  made  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  sas^ 
higher  education,  but  no  other  discussion  of  that  theme  has  been -^ 
extensive  as  that  which  originated  from  Gren.  Grant's  speech. 

TUK  STORMY   ELEMENT  AN  INTERPOLATIOIf. 

Soon  alter  the  delivery  of  that  speech  there  was  a  very  quiet  hfl'^^ 
the  air  (and  of  unknown  origin)  that  Gen.  Grant  did  not  xmtei^^*^ 
that  a  forgery  had  been  perpetrated  somewhere  in  the  suspected  a* 
tence.  But  it  was  well  known  that  several  reporters  were  preseat^J^ 
the  speech  was  delivered,  and  that  all  reports  which  attracted 

» The  Advance,  October  21, 1875. 
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atteation  contained  tlie  identical  words  just  quoted.  Then^  too,  the 
President  remained  in  Des  Moinea  umtil  after  his  speech  was  printed, 
and  it  was  said  he  probably  saw  it  in  tyi>e,  and  never  uttered  a  word 
of  objection  to  the  report. 

In  the  i>aper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  the  writer 
said: 

Without  considering  the  report  that  that  speech  was  fashioned  in  Dea  Moines  or 
that  an  unpresidential  hand  introduced  a  few  wordji  into  it  which  the  speaker  did 
not  notice  and  would  not  approve,  the  speech  itself  does  not  seem  to  sustain  these 
extreme  and  positive  declarations.  Only  a  single  sentence  in  all  the  speech  can  by 
any  possibility  be  tortured  into  opposition  to  aU  education  by  the  State  except  that 
in  common  schools,  and  that  one  is  sandwiched  into  an  argument  against  sectarian 
education  and  made  a  part  of  it.  It  was  this  sectarian  education,  and  this  only,  as 
wo  iHjlieve,  at  which  he  aimed  all  his  blows.  However,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
no  man  competent  to  weigh  words  fairly,  and  resolved  to'state  his  convictions  hon- 
estly, could  aifirm  that  the  intention  of  the  speaker  in  the  use  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion is  absolutely  unquestionable.  If  be  intended  all  the  hostility  to  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  State  which  his  words  could  mean,  they  are  curiously  out  of  place;  if 
he  did  not  they  are  eertainly  infelicitous. 

It  was  well  known  that  Gen.  Grant  had  been  no  life-long  student  of 
words.  He  might  have  been  unfortunate  in  speech,  and  possibly  some- 
what confused  in  thought.  He  himself  certainly  knew,  substantially, 
what  he  intended  to  say.  By  request,  the  governor  of  the  State  asked 
the  President  to  state  exactly  what  he  did  say,  what  he  desired  to  ex- 
pres&    His  reply  was  as  follows : 

Wb&t  I  said  at  Des  Moines  was  hastily  noted  down  in  pencil  and  may  have  ex- 
pressed my  views  imperfectly.  I  have  not  the  manuscript  before  me,  as  I  gave  it  to 
thB  secretary  of  the  society.  My  idea  of  what  I  said  is  this:  '' Ecaolvc  that  the 
State  or  nation,  or  both  combined,  shall  furnish  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land, 
tho   means  of  acquiring  a  good  common-school  education,''  etc. 

Such  is  my  idea  and  such  I  intended  to  have  said.    I  feel  no  hostility  to  free  educa- 
tion going  as  high  as  the  State  or  National  Government  feels  able  to  provide — pro- 
tecting, however,  every  child  in  the  privilege  of  a  common-school  education  before 
poUlic  means  are  appropriated  to  a  higher  education  for  the  few. 
Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  Grant,* 

This  might  seem  conclusive  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  for  further 
nquiry,  but  the  address  seemed  to  be  a  semi-state  paper,  and  all  pos- 
iible  doubt  concerning  it  should  be  removed.  President  Grant's 
bought  was  unquestionable,  but  there  remained  a  possible  question  as 
o  what  he  wrote.  An  investigation  followed,  and  resulted  in  showing 
hat  he  wrote  as  he  intended  to  write.  The  proof  of  this  was  found  in 
Tiler  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  printed  report  of  the  address  as  published  by  the  secre- 
ary  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Gen.  L.  M.  Dayton, 
f  Cincinnati,  and  put  in  type  directly  from  the  President's  manuscrii)t. 
{b)  In  the  written  report  to  the  present  writer  by  Hon.  W.  Flint,  of 
^e^r  York,  who  examined  the  manuscript  at  the  White  House,  March 
,  1876,  after  it  was  forwarded  to  Washington  by  Gen.  Dayton. 
» L.  F.  Parker's  Higher  Education  by  the  State,  pp.  28, 29. 
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(c)  In  the  photograph  of  Gen.  Grant's  manuscript  as  taken  imderu 
supervision  of  Gen.  W.  W.  BellAap  in  1876,  who  was  then  a  mmle 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  original  manuscript  can  not  now  be  found,  but  tbefoUowlDgi^ 
facsimile  of  the  President's  pencilings  as  nearly  as  they  can  berep:^ 
duced  from  Gen.  Belknap's  photograph,  which  was  somewhat  smalks 
than  the  original: 

The  presentation  of  the  facts  already  given  may  be  ample  for  ednci 
tional  history;  nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  history  in  general. aj 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  error  and  of  the  method  of  its  diss® 
ination  is,  perhaps,  demanded. 

One  of  the  Dcs  Moines  reporters  of  the  preceding  speech  is  confida 
that  his  report  of  it  a§  published  in  a  Des  Moines  paper  was  accnrat« 
and  as  given  in  the  preceding  facsimile,  for  he  copied  it  from  Ge 
Grant's  manuscript.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  number  of  tU 
paper  containing  that  report  is  now  discoverable  in  any  pubUcor  pri 
collection.  The  misleading  report  originated  as  follows:  (1)  One 
I)orter  copied  Grant's  manuscript.  (2)  His  copy  was  put  in  type  a^l 
struck  off  in  slips.    (3)  All  telegrams  were  made  from  those  slips. 

That  perversion  was  made  very  easily,^  whether  done  accidentallji^ 
intentionally,  whether  by  the  copyist  or  the  compositor,  and  wastiit^ 
scattered  over  the  world  just  as  easily. 

Its  acceptance  as  truth  is  even  yet  nearly  universal.  It  is  r^irsM 
almost  invariably  in  every  reprint  of  that  speech,  and  will  confer  ^^ 
be  by  those  who  depend  on  the  magazines  and  the  annuals  of  1^^'*^ 
the  facts  concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beginning  to  be  ranked^ 
"  frauds  of  the  most  surprising  character,"  with  such  forgeries  as  it^ 
of  Kapoleon  and  with  the  American  roorback  of  1844.^ 

GIUSWOLD   COLLEGE  PROPOSES  TO   AFFILIATE   WITH   THE   UNnTERSITY. 

Distrust  of  the  educational  character  and  moral  influence  of 
State  University,  if  it  existed,  would  be  likely  to  appear  most  not^ 
ably  in  the  region  of  Iowa  colleges.  During  Dr.  Thacher's  d^ 
tration  there  were  two  remarkable  incidents  indicative  of  the  opi^ 
feeling.  For  a  time  Central  University  did  not  attempt  to  gradoi' 
its  students,  but  advised  them  to  take  their  degree  at  the  State  l^^'^ 
sity,  and  in  March,  1877,  Griswold  College  proposed  to  unite  ^^^' 
in  close  affiliation.  -  ^ 

The  memorial  on  this  subject  from  the  executive  committee  « 
board  of  trustees  of  Griswold  College  was  presented  by  Bishop  >  j^ 
Perry,  and  contained  the  following  resolutions  adopted  by  that  b<^ 

Resolved,  That  tli6  executive  committee  be  authorized  and  instnictedto 
rlalizethe  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  lowatotitf 


>  It  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  two  ''it's"  and  the  three 
than  those." 
2  See  Prof.  Hammond's  Lieber's  HermeneuticS;  p.  74. 
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m  after  mntual  conference  and  agreement  with"  the  said  executive  committee, 
laid  action  to  be  finally  approved  by  this  l)oard,  whereby,  on  the  graduation  of 
euts  in  arts  and  science  in  Griswold  College,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  shall 
onferred  on  the  terms  established  by  the  university  professors,  and  only  after 
lination,  written  or  oral,  conducted  by,  or  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
ihe  said  university  faculty,  empowered  to  confer  the  said  degrees;  it  being 
srstood  and  stipulated  that  the  said  degrees,  when  thus  conferred,  shall  be 
Q  by  the  university  over  and  above  their  bestowal  by  Griswold  College. 
solved.  That  in  this  effort  to  secure  affiliation  with  the  University  of  the  State, 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Griswold  College  pledge  themselves,  on  reopening  the 
ge  committed  to  their  charge,  to  provide  such  a  course  of  instruction,  and  to 
evidence  of  such  sympathy  with  the  highest  education,  as  to  render  this 
iatlon  a  proof  of  the  interest  of  the  said  trustees  and  the  church  they  represent, 
he  advance  of  education  and  culture  throughout  the  State,  to  their  higheet 
iible  development. 

Imong  the  arguments  for  the  arrangement  proposed,  Bishop  Perry 
sen  ted  the  following  considerations: 

le  existence  within  the  State  of  eighteen  so-called  universities  or  coUeges,  largely 
>minational  in  their  origin  and  constituency,  with  varying  standards  of  scholar- 
,  and  each  and  all  alike  possessing  the  degree-giving  power,  can  not  but  render 
fforts  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and  high  standard  of  educational  attain- 
t  as  contemplated  by  the  university  practically  inoperative.  Too  often  the 
:ee  wiU  be  sought  where  it  can  most  readily  be  obtained.  The  exaction  of  a 
I  standard  of  attainment,  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation  by  the  university,  can 
will  at  present  affect  only  those  who  from  love  of  study  and  free  from  the  influ- 
)  of  denominational  prejudice  personally  attend  the  university  and  avail  them- 
es of  its  superior  privileges.  Could  the  university  be  multiplied  and  its  advan- 
js  be  offered  at  each  of  the  many  educational  centers  now  existing  within  the 
te,  it  would  certainly  be  productive  of  far  greater  good  than  is  now  possible.  Is 
lot  practicable  to  secure  such  a  result  f  *  »  *  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
>e  scattered  and  often  rival  educational  institutions  being  admitted,  the  ques- 
i  for  our  American  educators  seems  to  be :  Can  there  be  attained  by  their  united 
uniform  efforts  the  grand  result  which  the  State  University  is  felt  and  known  to 
e  in  view  ?  Can  steps  be  taken  whereby  a  degree  from  each  and  every  coUege 
owa  shaU  represent  a  certain  and  well-defined  amount  of  attainment  in  learning 
letters,  and  the  standard  of  the  State  University  be  thus  maintained  throughout 
State? 

our  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that  they  believe  this  result  to  be  both  pos- 
e  and  eminently  desirable.  With  a  view  to  bring  about  this  result  they  respect- 
y  propose  in  the  reopening  of  the .  college  under  their  charge,  which  will  take 
;e  the  present  year,  to  surrender  the  exercise  of  their  power  of  granting  the  dd- 
8  of  B.  A.  and  B.  S.,  i.  e.,  the  graduating  degrees,  save  on  terms  to  be  deter- 
ed  by  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  and  after  examinations,  conducted  either 
rcpresentatives  of  the  said  faculty  of  the  State  University  in  person,  or  in  such 
ct  accordance  with  their  requirements  as  to  meet  fully  and  without  any  reserva- 
i  the  prerequisite  standard  of  the  university.  And  they  ask  of  the  regents  that 
a  the  students  of  Griswold  CoUege  who  shall,  after  examinations  conducted  as 
esaid,  fulfil  these  requirements,  as  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
graduation  either  in  arts  or  science,  there  shaU  be  given  by  the  authorities  of  the 
versity  the  degree  to  which  they  have  proved  themselves  entitled.  To  effect  this 
dt,  as  wiU  be  seen  at  a  glance,  a  course  of  study  and  a  standard  of  instruction 
it  be  maintained  at  Griswold  College  equivalent  to  that  offered  at  the  university. 
^iticaUy,  therefore,  it  wiU  be  the  addition  to  the  State  University,  and  in  closest 
liation  with  it,  of  a  well  officered  and  thoroughly  efficient  coworker  in  the  edu- 
ional  field. 
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The  board  of  regents  placed  tbe  proposition  m  tbe  haadBof  aeoi 
mittee  of  conference,  but  no  nnion  was  effected.  14  remainB  in  bkloi 
however,  as  a  very  significant  vote  of  confidence, 

PROF.   THACHER  RSSIGN8. 

Dr.  Thacher  was  long  the  victiih  of  the  brain  disease  whicl  ten 
nated  his  life,  though  for  several  years  unaware  of  it.  Its  existei 
was  too  manifest  in  1877  to  be  longer  ignored.  He  resigned  at  ec 
mencement  of  that  year. 

Within  an  undemonstrative  exterior  he  carried  a  strong  brsra  aDi 
great  heart.  Conservative  by  nature,  he  was  a  progressive  in  fa 
high  minded,  with  a  generous  spirit,  most  obvious  to  those  in  cte 
relations.  He  was  never  overappreciated,  even  by  those  most  deej 
indebted  to  him  for  intellectual  guidance  or  moral  aid. 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  W.  SLAGLE'S  PRESIDENCY,  PRO  TEM,  1877-'7i 

Hon.  0.  W.  Slagle  accepted  the  presidency  reluctantly  and  onlj^ 
a  single  year.  His  report  to  the  board  of  regents  in  1877  wasof  ^ 
historical  value. 

At  that  time  there  were  nine  professors  in  the  collegiate  departed''* 
beside  the  professor  of  military  science  and  six  instructors.  Tk  * 
dents  represented  sixty-six  counties  of  the  State  and  eight  S0^\ 
the  Union.  They  were  from  thirteen  colleges  and  an  unusnal  ^^ 
of  them  from  high  schools  and  academies  who  entered  advanced cM 
Their  expressed  religious  preferences  were  Episcopalian,  16;  Cbris^ 
23;  Congregational,  755  Catholic,  9;  Lutheran,  2;  Baptist,  30;  Cibi* 
salist,  5;  Presbyterian,  60;  CTnitarian,  1 ;  Methodist,  75;  United W 
reu,  1;  United  Presbyterian,  5. 

The  discussion  of  local  coeducation  by  President  Slagle  in  that  wf 
has  never  been  equaled  in  fullness  or  in  value.  After  enumeratiD^^ 
wants  of  the  university,  and  after  emphasizing  the  needs  of  tbecW 
of  natural  and  physical  science  and  the  engineering  depsrtiD^^j 
added : 

There  is  here  no  disparagement  intended  of  the  great  valne  of  the  tto^  <» ' 
chairs  in  the  university,  nor  is  there  intended  oven  the  institution  of  a  c^^P^ 
as  to  the  value  of  the  several  chairs.  The  horizon  of  culture  is  as  bottncil«®^ 
attributes  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  narrow  view  to  take  of  education  thattb*"' 
field  exclusively  its  own. 

THE  FIRST  ENDOWMENT  BY  THE  STATE,  1878. 

The  first  act  of  the  general  assembly  granting  an  endoVDJen' 
the  university  wps  passed  in  1878.    It  was  very  largely  tiifl^J 
President  Slagle's  eflTorts  and  of  his  great  popularity.    Tke 
significant,  although  the  annual  sum  appropriated — $2(^00MbV' 
small. 
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MR.   SLA  CLE's  SERVICE  TO  THE   'JNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Slagle  was  a  member  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  tbe  Fairfield  branch  of  the  university,  1849  to  1853,  and  then  a 
trustee  (or  regent)  of  the  university  at  Iowa  City,  1866  to  1882.  No 
man*  ever  served  the  institution  in  such  a  variety  of  relations  for  so 
long  a  time  or  with  such  unvarying  grace,  wisdom,  and  integrity  as 
Mr.  Slagle;  no  one  ever  left  the  board  of  regents  with  such  universal 
r^HE^  «'*^d  '^it^  s^ch  good  reason  for  that  regret,  as  he  did.  The 
applause  with  which  students  welcomed  him  to  the  chapel  ever  after 
his  acting  presidency  was  significant  of  more  than  esteem. 

PRESIDENT  JOSIAH  L.  PICKARD'S  ADMINISTRATION,  1878-'87. 

Dr.  Pickard  came  to  the  university  with  a  life  of  fifty- four  years  of 
learning  and  teaching  behind  him.  He  had  spent  thirteen  years  at  the 
head  of  Platteville  Academy,  in  Wisconsin,  four  in  the  State  sui)erin- 
tendency  of  Wisconsin,  and  thirteen  years  in  charge  of  Chicago  public 
schools.  His  many-sided  educational  experience  was  especiaDy  valu-  $ 
able  to  the  university. 

THE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  DROPPED. 

The  university  had  been  studying  to  make  its  preparatory  require- 
ments such  as  the  high  schools  could  adopt  with  advantage,  and  the 
high  schools  had  been  inclined  more  and  more  to  conform  their  courses 
U>  each  other  and  to  adapt  them  to  college  and  university  work.  The  * 
n  amber  of  students  prepared  in  high  schools  for  aU  university  courses 
was  increasing.  The  pressure  outside  the  university,  and  the  inclina- 
tion within  it,  to  dispense  with  the  preparatory  department  grew 
steadily  until  they  culminated  in  the  requirement  of  the  general  assem- 
>ly  to  abandon  it  in  1879.  The  regents  accordingly  dropped  the  lowest 
abfreshman  class  in  June,  1878,  and  the  highest  disappeared  the  next 
ear. 

PRBSIPEirr  PICBIARD  AMONG  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  theory  of  unification  was  prevalent;  it  had  been  accomplished  in 
>me  high  schools.  Dr.  Pickard's  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  high 
::hool  needs  and  adaptations  and  his  gentlemanly  bearing  was  all  that 
as  needed  in  university  circles  to  complete  practical  unification  as 
iX>idly  as  was  reasonable. 

COLLEGUTE  COUESES. 

Be  tore  1872  50  had  been  graduated  from  the  collegiate  department;  of 

Licse  10  had  taken  the  B.  S.  degree;  15  the  B.  PH.,  and  26  the  A.  B.,  1 

uviug  taken  two  degrees.   In  1872 10  graduated,  6  taking  B.  PH.  and  13 

^  B.     The  degree  of  B.  S.  was  probably  in  no  higher  repute  among  the 

»  Unless  it  should  be  Hon,  L.  W.  Ross. 
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university  teachers  of  science  than  among  the  students,  for  it  seoaedti 
them  to  be  conferred  at  some  institutions  for  very  mferior  attainmeiti 
The  B.  PH.  course  in  the  university  was  as  near  to  the  scientific  rft* 
day  as  to  any  other.  It  was  certainly  taken  by  some  of  tie  ufi 
enthusiastic  students  of  science  in  general,  and  even  of  physicd  sd^ 
in  particular.* 

During  the  five  years  after  the  change  in  the  curriculum  m  1873,tk 
professor  of  physical  science  issued  schedules  to  the  scientific  studeS 
He  was  himself  somewhat  discouraged  about  the  scientific  coarsen 
some  even  felt  dissuaded  from  taking  it  when  they  consulted  him.  ft 
classification  of  students  in  1874-'75  was  as  follows: 


Clas 
Ideal. 

Philo-   'Scieii- 
sophicaLi  tifie. 

Freshmen 

16 
21 
20 
23 

15 
12 
12 
6 

1 

( 

Sophomores 

i 

i 



Juniors.   .     .       ....     ....       ....              ...................... 

< 

Seniors 

.-- - 

__^ 

The  catalogue  of  1876-'77  gives  the  following: 

I«Ycshmen . . 
Sophomores 
Juniors  .... 
Seniors 


Clas- 
sical. 


PhUo- 
BophicaL 


Scien* 
tiflc. 


Xf7 


neemi 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  IJSTTERS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OP   SCIEXCE. 

The  regents  had  secured  the  largest  possible  appropriation  fi<»j 
legislature  for  scientific  instruction,  and  had  been  liberal  in  thdr 
auces  for  scientific  chairs.  Nevertheless,  students  continued  to' 
scientific  studies  without  choosing  scientific  courses  or  scientific 
There  was  a  desire  that  more  should  become  scientific  in  course  as 
as  in  fact.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Pickard  secured  the  diidsion  of  tt«J* 
era!  collegiate  faculty  into  two  subfacilities.  The  professors  vW 
studies  were  most  distinctly  classical  or  philosophical  were  p^ 
together  as  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  letters,  and  those  mostinW 
ested  in  scientific  or  engineering  studies  were  organized  as  thefacsfl 
of  the  school  of  science.  These  schools  were  to  have  charge  rf* 
immediate  interests  of  the  courses,  of  the  classes,  and  of  the  stoW 
which  they  represented  most  directly,  while  the  general  iiitcsKStf 
the  department  remained  in  the  care  of  the  general  fiiculty.  ^ 
organization  made  no  change  in  the  instruction  or  in  the  indep0»** 
of  the  various  chairs,  and  j;he  schools  made  no  very  important  cW 
in  the  requirements  of  the  different  courses  for  graduation. 

» Frank  E.  Nipher,  professor  of  physical  science  in  Washington  Uni^**^' 
Louis,  and  Frank  Springer,  esq.,  of  Lias  Vegas,  N.  Mox.,  were  of  this 
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Che  students,  however,  still  came  with  marked  preferences  for  a 
ssical  or  a  philosophical  degree,  nevertheless  their  preparation  had 
ted  them,  usually,  more  fully  for  the  scientific  courses  than  for  the 
»rary.  By  the  consideration  of  this  fact  some  were  probably  induced 
seek  a  scientific  degree.  An  approximate  equalization  in  numbers 
the  two  schools  was  the  result.  These  schools  were  maintained  from 
'8  to  1885,  when  the  general  faculty,  at  the  request  of  the  scientific 
)faculty,  asked  the  regents  to  discontinue  them. 
Che  enrollment  in  these  schools  had  been  as  follows: 


1878-'7». 

1879-'80. 

1880-'81. 

1881-'82. 

188a-'83. 

188a-'84. 

lool  of  letters 

189 
32 

197 
49 

164 
54 

.109 
73 

167 
105 

134 

ool  of  floieoce 

82 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  BUILDING,  1884-'85. 

['he  board  of  regents,  in  a  plea  to  the  legislature  in  1883,  said:  "The 
•wth  of  the  university  in  the  direction  of  study  in  science  is  marked. 
ft  ve  years  the  number  has  trebled."  "  Students  of  letters  have  not  at 
decreased,"  They  then  asked  for  two  new  science  buildings.  The 
Islature  responded  by  giving  them  means  for  one,  L  e.,  $50,000.  That 
Iding  was  devoted  to  natural  science,  including  the  museum. 


THE  ERA  OF  DOUBT,   1885-'87. 

Tie  management  of  the  university  during  its  first  thirty  years  was 
larkably  free  from  general  criticism.  The  years  1885-'87  were  as 
larkable,  perhaps,  for  the  rise  and  difiTusion  of  doubt. 
[)  A  deficit  of  $20,000  was  discovered  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
It  expert  accountants.  It  was  the  Iowa  pons  asinorum  for  book- 
pers.  The  treasurer  had  vouchers  for  every  dollar  he  had  paid  out, 
yet  the  deficit  remained. 

I)  An  undignified  report  (which  would  have  done  little  discredit  to 
rofessional  wag)  was  written  by  that  committee  of  the  board  of 
jnts  which  should  have  been  most  representative  of  its  dignity, 
dor,  and  learning;  that  is,  by  the  committee  on  teachers  and  teach- 

It  alluded,  for  example,  to  elocution  as  the  thing  called  "  orat- 
r  and  to  "the  belated  people  who  study  Greek.''  That  report 
ihed  the  press  and  was  commented  on  very  severely  from  Boston 
Jan  Francisco.  It  was  accepted  in  many  cases  as  indicating  an  in- 
lity  or  an  indisposition  to  take  a  broad  and  scholarly  view  of  grave 
versity  interests.  That  unfortunate  paper,  though  probably  writ- 
in  a  free  and  easy  way  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  sessions  of 
board,  and  with  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  read  by  anyone 
,  will  scarcely  be  duplicated. 

3065  lA 8 
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(3)  A  very  radical  cliange  ^  in  the  persounel  of  the  collegiate  facalty 
uras  then  made  in  part,  i^ossibly,  by  volontaiy  resignations ;  in  tbe 
main,  probably,  by  removals  or  by  resignations  on  invitation  bjtJM 
regents. 

Tlic  reasons  for  the  three  removals  in  1887,  "wrhicli  excited  mostdisr 
cussiou,  tis  given  by  members  of  the  board,  were  "  lack  of  liarmosy,'^ 
^'  incompetence,"  *^  political  activity,"  the  desire  to  give  the  new  presi- 
dent  the  privilege  of  selecting  '^new  men,"and  "could  do  better.'^  TJnftff 
tuuately,  the  first  reason  could  by  no  possibility  apply  to  tJiose  remov 
als,  as  was  attested  by  Dr.  Pickard  before  the  investigating  committee. 
As  to  incompetency,  the  i>resideut  had  assured  the  "board  of  regents  it 
August,  1885,  that  the  professors  were  a  "  thoroughly  qualified  body 
of  men  and  women,  the  peers  of  those  in  any  institution  of  anulai 
character,"  2  and  the  regents  had  rejwrted  in  January,  1886,  that  their 
instructors  were  "  the  peers  of  any  found  in  other  institutions."  '  Theo, 
too,  the  collegiate  alumni,  by  a  vote  of  145  to  8,  remonstrated  against 
those  three  removals,  while  the  undergraduates  united  in  similar  action 
unanimously  as  to  one  professor,  and  with  only  three  dissentients  as  to 
the  other  two.^ 

An  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  university  was  ordered  by  tbe 
legislature  the  next  year,  and  it  took  a  wide  range,  including  the  drf- 
ciency,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  cost  of  lobbying,  and  the  ntsm^ 
ment  of  the  medical  and  dental  departments  as  well  as  that  of  tht 
collegiate.  They  found  the  deficiency  ^'unexplained  and  apparently 
unexplainablc;"  ^  that  some  buildings  were  remarkably  well  and  others 
very  iK)orly  built,  ^  and  that  the  $1,500  of  university  funds  spent  for 
lobbying  to  secure  the  preceding  ai^propriation  was  an  nnconmioi^ 
large  amount  for  unusual  services  in  an  exceptional  emergency."  Tbfy 
decided  that  far  the  greater  part  of  the  charges  against  the  niedic* 
department  showed  "  either  an  unpardonable  ignorance  or  a  crimi«* 
recklessness  in  making  grave  charges  without  a  x>article  of  truth  U 
sustain  thcm.^  The  dental  department  was  more  unfortunate,  and  thej 
pronounced  its  management  "most  execrable."^ 


>In  February,  1889,  Dr.  Pickard  wrote  of  these  changes:  ** K muerons  cknipe* 
liave  taken  place  within  the  past  two  or  three  yean  in  eome  «f  tiio  B^^eciai  fitenltMa- 
This  is  quite  noticeable,  l>otli  in  the  ooUegiato  and  dental  £ac«Ui£S.  Tlie  cUkgisot 
faculty  coutaius  fourteen  fnll  professors  and  seven  assistantt.  Of  this  numker  Skt 
only  bad  serred  more  tbaa  tlirco  years  at  tbe  beginning  of*  the  current  college  J***"-' 
(See  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  xii,  p.  318.)  Since  he  wrote  the  above  he  also  has  with- 
drawn entirely  from  university  work. 

'Report  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  Angnst  15, 1885,  pp.  S8»S9. 

^Supjdemental  Report  of  the  State  University  of  Iow%  Jaaiuury  8, 1686v  P-  ^ 

<  Vidette  Reporter  (university  students'  paper),  June 23,  1887. 

*  Report  of  tbe  joint  committee  to  investigate  the  State  University,  1889,  p.  16- 

6  Report  of  the  joint  committee,  1889,  pp.  10, 11. 

'  Report  of  the  joint  committee,  1889,  pp.  16, 16. 

"Report  of  tbe  joint  committee,  1889,  pp.  18,  IS. 

9  Report  of  tbe  joint  committee,  1889,  pp.  26-28. 
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is  to  tke  maDagement  of  tbe  coUegiato  department,  it  had  been  al- 
ed  that  tliere  liad  been  a  tinge  of  politics  in  the  changes  of  1887^ 
)ecially  of  prohibition  politics. 

Fhe  regents  had  passed  a  resolution  in  1885  declaring  it  nnwise  for 
)fessors  to  interfere  in  matters  of  prohibition.  That  was  considered 
rarniug  to  all  the  professors,  and  more  particularly  a  menace  to  two, 
3  of  whom  had  made  frequent  speeches  for  prohibition,  and  the  other 
s  then  plaintiff  in  a  liquor  case.  jThe  action  of  antiprohibitionists  in 
^g  a  liberal  appropnation  to  the  university  and  in  voting  for  it 
3  nest  year,  and  then  in  demanding  and  prophesying  the  removal  of 
e  two  obnoxious  professors,  led  to  a  very  general  expectation  that 
ey  would  be  removed,  and  to  a  belief  in  university  circles  and  dse- 
leretbat  there  was  some  understanding  of  that  kind  with  somemem- 
i*s  of  tbe  legislature.  Tbe  views  of  the  new  jwofessors  on  political 
dprohibitjon  questions  seemed  to  some  to  confirm  that  opinion. 
On  these  x>oints  the  investigation  committee  said: 

Lfter  a  carcfiil  investigation  of  this,  question  of  a  dea],  xre  find  no  evidence  what- 
*.r  to  Bostain  it,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
li  Imrgain  was  ever  made  or  implied.  Indeed  this  whole  theory  of  a  bargain  seema 
have  been  bnilt  upon  idle  ramor  and  irresponsible  newspaper  statemeutsj 
'ho  charge  that  the  board  of  regents  in  carrying  out  the  policy  against  prohibition 
I  produced  a  ]>olitical  revolution  in  the  collegiate  faculty  has  not  been  6U8tatne<l.^ 

riie  summary  dismissal  of  several  of  the  faculty  had  seemed  to  many 
wise  and  harmful  as  a  matter  «f  policy.  This  conviction  was  strcngth- 
«^  by  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts.  It  was  learned  that  Dr.  Pick- 
tlj  believing^  some  removals  were  impending,  prepared  a  formal  request 
'  the  board  of  regents  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1887,  asking  the 
ard  if  such  changes  were  contcfmplated,  to  give  the  parties  concerned 
riy  notiee.  He  presented  that  request  to  the  faculty  before  laying  it 
fore  the  board,  and  the  faculty  joined  in  it  heartily.  To  that  request 
answer  was  received  nntil  commencement  day,  June '22, 1887.  On 
It  day  notes  reached  throe  of  them  asking  for  their  resignations  "  at 
ee,''  but  their  separation  from  the  university  had  been  announced  in 
>aper  edited  by  one  of  the  regents  before  that  time.  This  action 
imed  peculiarly  summary  in  the  case  of  one,  the  first  intimation  of 
'ose  removal  astonished  Dr.  Pickard  in  May,  when  the  president-elect 
bnned  him  that  it  was  impending. 
^n  this  i)oint  the  investigating  committee  said: 

0  believe  that  such  a  course  ought  not  to  be  adopted  as  a  settled  policy     *     *     • 
I  yet  there  may  emergencies  arise  which  call  for  immediate  action,  and  in  which 

*^*^rd  would  be  perfeetlj  j  ustifiabla  in  making  removals  without  previous  notice.^ 

Report  of  investigating  committee,  p.  8. 

"  o  are  credibly  informed  that  they  (the  professors)  are  about  equally  divided 
^cen  tlie  two  leading  political  parties,  and  on  the  question  of  prohibition."  {Re- 
t  of  investigating  committee,  p,  9.) 
Report  of  Investignting  Committee,  p.  9. 
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As  to  the  resolutiou  of  the  board  in  1885,  declaring  it  "unwise^oi 
petitions  for  liquor  permits  or  to  take  any  papt  in  the  prosecuting  (rf 
arising  under  the  prohibitory  law,'^  the  committee  said  that  it  "i 
doubt  intended,  and  had  the  effect^  to  restrain  professors  from  t 
any  active  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.'' 

They  added: 

The  evidence  shows  that  those  who  were  endeavoriog  to  secnro  the  enfowl 
of  the  law  were  discouraged  by  the  I089  of  support  from  those  profcs8oxswk>l 
active  in  its  enforcement;  while  upon  the  other  hand  the  violators  of  UvHd 
have  assumed  that  they  were  being  sustained  by  the  board,  and  became  boi»i 
gant  in  their  violations.  \V«  would  not  say  that  the  increase  in  the  am)* 
saloons  which  foUowed  was  the  result  of  the  board's  action,  bat  many  pe<^a] 
City  testified  that  they  so  believed. 

Reascming  backward  from  this  standpoint,  the  action  of  the  board  was  aiw»l 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  university. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  Iowa  desire  that  the  morals  of  the  childioi^ 
be  as  carefully  trained  as  their  intellects,  and  they  wiU  hold  their  teacheisas 
sible  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  And  professors  and  teachers  in  our  institati^ 
learning  who  feel  the  weight  of  this  responsibility  and  can  conscientioaslyes^ 
to  improve  the  morals  and  the  moral  influences  surrounding  those  intrustelte 
care  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  nu^^ 
that  indiflferonce  in  the  sematters  would  render  them  more  secure  in  their  pcfiti 

They  concluded  their  report  by  recommending  a  reorganizatkB^ 
board  of  regents,  and  in  the  following  language: 

Your  committee  are  also  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  board  of  regeii'' 
constituted  is  from  its  very  nature  an  unwieldy  and,  to  a  great  extent,  ani^ 
body.  •  •  *  They  can  not  afford  and  do  not  devote  sufficient  time  toftJ* 
of  the  university  to  acquire  that  intimate  knowledge  of  its  work  and  imc^i 
sary  to  render  them  intelligent  and  efficient  managers. 

Wo  believe  that  a  nonpartisan  board  of,  say,  five  members,  paid  a 
salary  and  required  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  service,  could  take  c 
all  our  State  educational  institutions. < 

The  result  of  these  discussions  and  investigations  among  the 
and  throughout  the  State  has  been  that  diverse  opiiuons  on  n 
points  have  continued  to  be  held.  Nevertheless,  it  has  doubtles 
of  immediate  advantage  to  the  university  and  to  denominationi 
leges  ill  Iowa.  The  special  friends  of  the  university  have  m*^ 
wonted  eflforts  to  strengthen  it,  and  those  who  emphasize  the 
and  religious  influence  of  denominational  colleges  have  been 
active  and  more  generous  in  providing  for  their  support. 

PROGRESS  FROM  1878-87. 

President  Pickard's  administration  will  be  memorable  for  the  aJ» 
tion  of  the  preparatory  department,  the  completed  affihation  of  ^ 
university  with  the  high  schools,  for  the  liberal  introduction  of  ^ 
tives  into  the  curriculum,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  rf  ^^ 
eral  chairs,  especially  in  history  and  in  natural  science. 

'  Report  of  Investigating  Committee,  pp.  8,  9. 
«  Report  of  Investigating  Committee,  pp.  30,  SI. 
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It  is  gratefully  remembered  by  students  as  a  period  in  their  lives 
Trhen  they  were  environed  by  influences  which  tended  to  cause  physi- 
cal culture  to  seem  good,  intellectual  enlargement  to  appear  better, 
and  highest  character  to  be  deemed  best  of  all. 

THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  CHARLES  ASHMEAD  SCHAEFFER,  Ph.D,  1887-'—. 

Hon.  D.  N.  Eichardson,  a  regent  of  the  university,  made  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  East  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Pickard.  Among  avail- 
able gentlemen,  Dr.  C.  A.  SchaefFer  was  preferred  by  him  and  by  the 
board  of  regents.  The  doctor  was  then  serving  Cornell  University  as 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  had  been  a  dean  of  the  institution.  -He 
was  agreeable  in  social  life,  diplomatic  among  business  men,  and  spe- 
cially commended  by  President  Charles  K.  Adams  as  a  man  of  affairs 
when  a  mact  of  affairs  was  needed  at  the  university.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  plain  in  speech,  unimi)assioned  in  manner,  instructive  rather  than 

inspiring. 
He  pronounced  his  inaugural  at  commencement,  1887.    His  theme 

was  "  The  Development  of  the  University."    He  said  of  the  collegiate 

department: 

I  see  that  much  can  be  added.  On  the  one  hand  many  subjects  which  are  regarded 
IS  essential  in  the  curriculum  of  the  best  modem  colleges  are  either  altogether 
leglected  or  else  the  amount  of  instruction  given  is  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand^ 
t  appears  to  me  that  the  work  of  many  of  the  professors  and  instructors  is  widely 
iistributed;  that  not  only  is  too  great  an  amount  of  work  demanded  of  them,  but 
they  are  expected  to  give  instruction  in  too  many  directions. 

The  college  professor  of  to-day  must  be  a  specialist,  he  must  first  have  obtained  a 
broad,  general  education,  and  then,  while  not  neglecting  to  keep  himself  abreast  of 
the  general  progress  of  the  world  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, he  must  concentrate  his  higher  powers  and  expend  his  best  efforts  on  some 
lingle  line  of  study. 

Bat  if  we  are  to  get  and  keep  the  best  men  we  must  treat  them  liberaUy ;  first, 
hey  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  leisure;  they  must  have  time  for  reading, 
rriting,  thinking. 

TheD,  too,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  train  the  body  as  well  as  the 
aind.     This  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

Think  not,  however,  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  material  advantages  alone  that  I 
v'onld  have  t^is  university  appeal  for  support.  While  studying  the  laws  of  God  as 
xexnplificd  in  the  phouomona  of  nature,  we  must  not  forget  that  *'  the  highest  study 
r  mankind  is  man." 

He  called  attention  also  to  the  necessity  of  educating  the  rising  gen- 
ration  more  thoroughly  than  hitherto  in  such  delicate  and  dynamite 
iibjects  as  the  tariff,  the  civil  service,  and  the  silver  question.  He  was 
lirewd  enough  not  to  suggest  how  that  could  be  safely  done  in  the 
iiiversity,  if  in  doing  so  the  professor's  personal  opinions  should  be 
iven. 

ADDED    ATTRACTIONS. 

lu  accordance  with  Dr.  Schaeffer's  plea  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
ive  the  professors  greater  facilities  and  more  leisure.    To  some  larger 
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salaries  were  given,  more  assistants  were  employed,  and  a  new  cheinkal 
building  was  begun.  This  building  is  one  of  the  best  belonging  to  the 
university. 

The  desire  of  citizens  of  Iowa  City  to  strengthen  the  moral  environ 
ment  of  the  institution  h.ns  led  them  to  raise  some  $30,000  for  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building  located  in  its  vicinity  and  aval^ 
able  for  some  of  its  exercises. 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES,  1889^^. 

The  trend  of  the  collegiate  department  in  1890  was  apparently  toward 
the  scientific  course.  In  the  catalogue  for  1889-'d0  students  are  das^ 
fied  as  follows: 


CLwsl- 
cal. 

Philo- 
sophicaL 

Scien. 
tifie. 

.2& 

Frefllimen 

12 
9 

12 
8 

39 
23 
17 
15 

42 
U 
13 

f 

Sophomores......  ................................................ 

1 

f 

Seniors 

1 

TKRMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  10  years  of  age.  For  all 
courses  algebra  is  required  through  quadratics,  geometry,  elemenfcuy 
physics,  botany,  civil  government,  United  States  and  general  }iS^ 
(Swinton's),  geogiaphy  (political  and  physical),  drawing  or  oneaJS- 
tional  term  in  general  history,  and  an  easy  familiarity  i^ith  soineri^^ 
out  of  thirty-six  English  masterpieces. 

For  the  classical  and  philosophical  courses,  in  addition  to  these  geDerai 
requirements,  Latin  is  a  prerequisite,  viz :  four  books  of  Caesar,  foe 
orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  Virgil,  with  special  attention  f 
composition  and  sight  reading.    No  Greek  is  required. 

For  the  scientific,  letters,  or  engineering  course,  a  student  may  te^* 
the  general  and  the  Latin  preparation  above  named,  or  as  a  sabstiW 
for  the  Latin  he  may  take  an  extra  term  of  physiology ,  or  two  terms  ^ 
either  physical  geography,  zoology,  or  chemistry,  two  of  commertial 
arithmetic,  one  term  of  astronomy,  or  one  additional  in  gen&ol  history, 
and  one  in  political  economy. 

In  the  classical  course  the  requirements  are,  Greek,  two  years;  Latin 
one }  mathematics,  one ;  English  history  and  literature,  alternating,  one^ 
There  are  no  elections  in  the  freshmen  year,  two  each  in  the  sophomore 
and  junior,  and  all  studies  in  the  senior.  The  sophomore  elections  may 
be  taken  from  mathematics,  Latin,  German,  literature,  history,  physM*' 
and  botany.  The  junior  electives  are  from  Latin,  Greek,  French,  G^r 
man,  Old  English,  political  science,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  hiology. 
and  chemistry.  The  seniors  take  their  electives  from  Latin,  Greek. 
French,  German,  history,  jwlitical  science,  psychology,  history  of  phil<>» 
ophy,  literature,  geology  and  chemistry. 
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The  phflosophical  course  diflfcrs  from  the  classical  chiefly  in  requiring ' 
German  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeiirs,  and  having  no  Greek. 
The  electives  are  those  of  the  classical  course,  except  as  to  Greek. 

The  general  scientific  course  differs  from  the  philosophical  mainly  in 
baviug  no  Latin,  and  in  requiring  English  in  the  fresliman  year,  and 
physics  and  also  botany  or  mathematics  in  the  sophomore,  without  other 
^ectives  in  those  years. 

The  course  in  letters  differs  from  the  scientific  in  requiring  German, 
French,  or  Latin  in  the  freshman  year,  and  that  the  language  then 
elected  must  be  continued  through  the  sophomore  year. 

The  engineering  course  admits  one  year  of  German,  one  of  physics, 
and  two  terms  of  Enghsh  and  of  chemistry.  The  other  studies  are 
mathematical,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  technics  of  engineering. 

Si)eeial  courses  are  offered  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  in  prepai*ation 
for  the  study  of  medicine. 

DEGREES. 

The  usual  degrees  are  conferred  on  the  completion  of  full  college 
courses,  but  since  commencement  in  1891  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
enee  has  been  given  to  those  who  complete  the  engineering  course,  and 
civil  engineering  has  been  given  on  "  the  completion  of  one  year's  post- 
graduate work  in  engineering,  or  to  graduates  in  engineering  who  have 
practiced  the  profession  at  least  three  years,  and  who  have  submitt'Cd 
an  approved  thesis  and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination." 

THE  PREPAKATORY  PROBLEM  IN  1890-'91. 

The  statement  made  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
Uon  in  1875  that  "the  habit  of  feeling"  fostered  in  Iowa  high  schools 
was  *^one  of  indifference  or  of  virtual  opposition  to  colleges,"  could  not 
bo  made  so  truthfully  at  present.  It  is  now  the  desire  and  the  pride  of 
a  large  number  of  high-school  principals  and  superintendents  to  make 
their  schools  eminent  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  graduates 
wlio  enter  college  and  university  courses.  Their  alumni  in  higher 
studies  and  in  the  professions  are  welcomed  with  pecuhar  pride  as 
they  return  to  grace  high-school  commencements  with  cultivated  wit 
and  thought  and  literary  reputation.  Some  superintendents  have  in- 
troduced advanced  preparatory  studies  into  their  schools,  and  main- 
tained them  there  by  avoiding  public  discussion  of  their  merits  until 
some  of  their  patrons  are  becoming  somewhat  restless.  Their  prospec- 
tive graduates,  too,  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their  studies  in  any 
higlier  school,  are  not  all  of  them  anxious  or  even  willing  to  read  Virgil 
or  to  complete  solid  geometry.  These  students  almost  universally  de- 
sire to  devote  the  time  usually  given  to  this  advanced  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics to  literature,  other  sciences,  history,  or  industrial  studies. 

A.  Ibw  high  schools  only  can  maintain  two  courses;  one  preparatory 
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for  college,  the  other  for  business.  Thd*  latter  is  demanded  in  all  high 
schools;  unconditioned  entrance  into  the  university  (with  its  preset 
preparatory  requirements)  is  now  steadily  i)ossible  only  fix)in  a  small 
proportion  of  the  high  schools. 

But  what  shall  be  done?  While  high  schools  desire  to  be  fitting 
schools  for  college  and  for  the  university,  the  university  is  still  required 
by  law  to  begin  *^a8  far  as  practicable''  where  the  high  schools  leave 
off.  While  the  university  is  anxious  to  come  into  closest  toucli  with 
still  more  high  schools,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  biglt 
school  courses  can  be  still  further  enlarged  in  order  to  reach  it;  it  is 
more  probable  that  some  of  them  must  be  shortened.  Colleges  with 
preparatory  departments  will  find  no  diflBculty  in  adapting  themselves 
to  such  a  possible  change.  But  the  case  of  the  university  creates  a 
problem.  It  has  already  surrendered  all  preparatory  Greek.  Shall  it 
now  lower  its  subfreshman  requirements  in  Latin  or  in  mathematics « 
in  both!  If  it  does  so,  shall  it  be  with  or  without  substitutes  for  the 
omitted  studies!  If  substitutes  shall  be  required,  what  shall  they  be? 
Can  substitutes  of  equal  disciplinary  or  educational  value  be  introdottd 
into  existing  high-school  courses! 

The  regents  of  the  university  are  now  attempting  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. A  committee  of  that  body  are  now  conferring  with  high-school 
superintendents  to  ascertain  how  a  closer  relation  can  be  secured,*^ 
will  report  in  1891. 

This  question  is  both  difficult  and  delicate.  It  is  not  desirabk  « 
the  one  hand  that  the  university  should  imperil  its  collegiate  standingi 
nor  on  the  other  is  it  agreeable  to  continue  to  admit  a  large  and  p» 
Bibly  increasing  proportion  of  freshmen  with  entrance  conditions  ^ 
mathematics  and  in  Latin.  Whatever  may  be  done,  it  is  not  prohali 
that  any  considerable  number  of  studies  now  regarded  as  preparat^ 
will  be  taken  into  the  freshman  year,  though  a  reactionary  modificati* 
is  under  discussion.^ 

'The  committee  of  the  regents  reported  to  that  board  in  March,  1891,  aa  follow*- 

"In  October,  1890,  circulars  were  sent  from  the  department  of  public  instructioate 
one  hundred  and  forty  high  schools  in  the  state.  From  the  replies  received,  v«  1**^ 
that  eighty -eight  schools  maintain  a  four  years'  course,  fifty  a  three  years' courBe,»w 
two  a  two  years'  course.  Of  these,  seventeen  schools  have  Latin  during  the  entm 
four  years,  fifty-one  during  three  years,  forty  during  two  years,  seven  during  o* 
year,  and  twenty-five  have  no  Latin  in  the  course.   • 

"At  a  later  date,  circulars  requesting  information  on  certain  other  points  ^ 
sent  to  one  hundred  high  schools  in  the  larger  places  of  the  State.  From  tbeTepD«* 
received,  we  learn  that  all  the  schools  Included  in  the  list  can  complete  the  ^^ 
required  by  the  university  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  sixty-seven  can  compWe 
the  requirements  in  solid  geometry,  thirty-five  can  comply  with  all  the  require**® 
in  Latin,  twenty -two  can  read  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  tbC" 
quirements.  A  majority  of  the  schools  express  themselves  heartily  in  fovor  w  "•* 
plan,  but  there  is  very  great  diversity  in  the  proposed  methods  of  carrying  it  <Wit. 

"From  a  careful  inspection  of  the  courses  of  the  universities  in  adjoining  or  ncig^** 
boring  states,  we  find  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  us  in  their  requirement  ** 
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STATE   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Some  of  the  regents  are  endeavoring  to  inaugurate  a  modified  form 
of  university  extension.  It  is  proposed  that  the  university  professors 
shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
cities  and  towns  where  those  interested  may  be  willing  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  lecturers.  It  is  believed  also  that  individuals  who  may 
be  unable  to  attend  university  classes  will  be  inclined  to  take  up  some 
lines  of  study  under  the  general  direction  of  the  university  professors. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  university  library  may  be  opened  to  such 
students.    What  may  be  regarded  as  a  beginning  in  this  direction  has 

been  made  at  Davenport  and  elsewhere. 

I _— ^^^_^^^^____^^__^_^^_^^_— _____ 

admission.    Those  of  Minnesota,  of  Wiseonsiu,  of  Michigan,  and  of  Kansas,  espe- 
cilaly,  require  more  Latin  and  algebra,  "vyith  the  same  amount  of  geometry  and  Eng- 
lish, and  in  addition,  a  certain  amount  of  Greek. 
"Among  the  coUeges  of  Iowa  there  exists  but  little  uniformity.    Nearly  all  of  them 

place  Greek  among  their  requirements,  and  several  of  thom  have  their  standard  well 

up  to  that  of  the  university, 

**At  our  request  the  president  of  the  university  investigated  the  preparation  fo» 

admission  of  the  members  of  the  present  freshman  class.    Of  the  eighty-eight  in  the 

regular  courses  at  that  time,  sixty  were  fitted  in  high  schools.     Of  these,  three  were 

deficient  in  Latin,  two  in  spherical  geometry,  four  in  spherical  geometry  and  Latin, 

nine  in  both  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  one  in  solid  and  spherical  geometry  and 

in  Latin,  making  nineteen  admitted  on  conditions. 

"The  real  question  before  us  is :  What  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary,  in  order  that 

the  graduates  of  high  schools  may  pass  most  readily  into  the  diflterent  courses  of  the 
State  University  ?    In  considering  this  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  university  is 

part  of  the  public  educational  system  of  the  State.     We  reach  these  conclusions — 
'*  1.  It  is  practicable  to  arrange  and,  perhaps,  modify  the  requirements  for  admission 

to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  high  schools 

to  accomplish,  and  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  present  standard  of  admis- 

i>ion. 

**2.  The  high  schools  can  be  classed  in  three  divisions:  (a)  Those  which  can  do  all 

the  Tvork  required  for  admission  to  any  course;  (h)  those  which  can  do  the  largest 

part  of  the  work  for  each  course j  (c)  those  which  can  fit  pupils  for  one  of  the 

courses,  but  not  for  all. 
"3.  Those  schools  which  are  not  able  to  complete  in  their  course  of^study,  all  the 

requirements  for  entrance  to  any  course,  should  have  credit  given  them  for  all  which 

:hey  have  accomplished  under  satisfactory  conditions. 
**  4.  Recognition  should  be  given  to  work  done  in  the  high  school,  which  is  included 

n  the  university  course,  provided  it  covers  not  less  than  one  year,  and  the  student 

masses  his  examination  upon  it  at  the  university. 

"SCHEME 

B  amended  and  recommend^  by  the  committee : 

'*  1.  Any  school  may  be  placed  upon  the  accepted  list,  under  one  of  the  three  divi- 
ons  mentioned,  upon  application  of  its  i>rincipal  or  board  of  directors,  provided  the 
>llogpiate  faculty  of  the  university  are  satisfied  as  to  its  course  of  study,  methods  of 
>acliingy  and  facilities  of  instruction. 

**  2.  The  course  of  study  of  such  school  must  be  adapted  for  fitting  its  gradautes  for 
>iiie  of  the  collegiate  courses  of  the  university,  or  it  must  bo  in  the  direct  lino  of 
icli  preparation. 

<  *  3.  Whenever  any  accepted  school  in  any  of  the  classes  requests,  its  students  may  be 
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Chapter  VIIL 
private  secondary  schools. 

The  demand  for  private  schools  of  secondary  instruction  in  lowaf* 
lessened  by  the  school  law  of  1858,  and  e8i)ecially  by  the  enlargemer. 
of  high  school  courses  during  the  decade  of  1870-80.  Before  that  tii* 
many  a  peripatetic  teacher,  many  an  unemployed  college  stodeEt 
opened  a  select  school  for  one  or  more  terms  when  a  few  pupils  wish«i 
to  study  something  higher  than  the  local  public  schools  could  saj 
Some  permanent  academies  were  organized  also,  and  sometimes  wii 
college  ambitions  in  their  horizon.  Friends  gathered  around  soiM" 
these  and  built  colleges  on  their  foundations.  Some  have  been  able  i 
honor  their  intermediate  sphere,  while  to  many  life  has  been  odIj  j 
brave,  brief  wrestle. 

Academies  still  live  and  continue  to  demonstrate  their  right  to  fi^ 
The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  also  that  academies  ought  to  doft' 
work  of  secondary  education,  either  largely  or  entirely,  because ttf^* 
it  best.  Ex-State  Superintendent  Abernethy  has  given  reasons  fe^- 
opinion,  as  follows: 

First.  The  worlc  of  tho  academy  can  mako  mental  training  more  promiWB*** 
liigli  schools  and  normal  schools,  and  this  is.  by  far  the  more  important  ekusJ^ 
education.  Tho  studies  -whose  main  purpose  is  disci pltnc,  and  which  point  Bp<*J* 
to  attainments  in  higher  learning,  such  as  the  ancient  and  modem  langn^* 
mental,  moral,  and  logical  sciences,  are  not  subject  in  the  academies,  as  theysii 
tho  high  schools,  to  constant  discus^on  and  division  of  opinions.  If  this  c]* 
work  couios  to  bo  done  largely  by  academies,  as  seems  to  bo  tho  present  t^ude** 
will  rcniovo  one  factor  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction  from  public  school  TTork. 

Second.  The  academies  seek  to  employ  teachers  who  have  attained  to  ?f* 
scholarship  m  their  various  departments,  ai^d  who  devote  their  lives  to  thescsab?'^ 
Changes  in  teachers  aro  infrequent^  giving  special  opportunity  for  high  attaim*** 
and  excellence. 

Third.  Academies  are  dependent  almost  wholly  for  their  patronage  on  tli«e^ 
lencc  of  their  work,  and  houco  have  a  constant  and  powerful  incentive  to  exce^' 
examined  by  tho  imiversity  at  a  codveniont  time,  in  any  sobject  or  subjects  »lec|* 
by  the  school  authorities  from  tho  schedule  of  studies  required  for  admissiaB  1*  •- 
university,  and  the  student  will  receive  from  the  university  a  credit  card  i"*  ^^ 
subject  passed. 

'M.  The  university  shall  provide  for  schools  desiring  the  same,  a  syllabufi  of  ea^ 
the  subjects  in  which  examination  is  to  be  taken.  * 

"5.  All  schools  in  accepted  relation  shall  be  inspected  at  tho  pleasuit*  of  tt'*^^ 
versity,  the  expense  of  the  inspection  to  be  borne  by  tho  univeraty. 

"6.  Tho  authorities  of  accepted  schools  shall  report  annually  to  the  nniv^s^'' 
changes  made  in  tho  course  of  study,  and  submit  list  of  names  of  the  ia^^ 
employed  in  tho  high  school." 

The  scheme  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  regents. 
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Fourth.  The  academies  tvUI  gradually  provide  endowmente,  scliolarsliips,  and 
fellowships,  tbrongh  the  benefactions  of  their  alnmni  and  special  friends,  which  tend 
to  give  both  permanency  and  special  excellency  to  their  work. 

Fifth.  The  academies  will  be  largely  under  the  patronage  smd  inflaenoe  of  our 
eligiouB  denominations,  which  will  surronnd  these  schools  and  their  students  with 
a  moral  and  religions  atmosphere,  always  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best 
t^-pea  of  manhood  and  womanhood.? 

It  is  evident  that  there  ia  still  a  demand  for  some  academies  (or  pre- 
paratory schools)  and  especially  in  close  connection  with  colleges  and 
universities.  The  work  of  the  State  University  even  must  be  prefaced 
often  by  local  academic  work  in  the  high  school,  in  the  Iowa  City 
Academy,  or  under  the  immediate  direction  of  its  own  teachers. 

In  some  colleges,  however,  the  connection  seems  too  close,  where  the 

]>iofessors  devote  more  or  less  of  their  time  to  preparatory  classes,  and 

the  preparatory  teachers  have  professorial  sufi&age  in  the  faculties. 

There  is  a  growing  desire  for  a  more  distinct  cleavage  between  these 

preparatory  departments  and  the  higher  work  of  the  colleges*    To 

some  it  api)ears  unseemly  that  the  professor  who  conducts  the  seniors 

through  gravest  questions  of  international  pohcy  should  teach  children 

the  names  of  the  Presidents.    It  appears  still  more  unseemly  to  others 

that  the  teacher  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  preparatory  classes  should 

have  a  voting  power  in  the  faculty  second  to  none  in  determining  the 

most  difficult  college  problems.    There  is  little  present  prospect  that 

these  college  academies  will  bo  abandoned ;  there  is  more  that  they 

will  be  governed  by  strictly  academic  faculties. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult,  almost  impossible,  indeed,  to  support  a 
high-grade  secondary  school  unless  it  is  either  endowed  or  in  the 
shadow  of  a  college.  The  most  flourishing,  independent  unendowed 
academy  in  the  State  is  under  the  eaves  of  the  State  University. 

IOWA  CITY  ACADEMY. 

Prof.  William  McClain,  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Iowa  City 
Dommercial  College,  added  an  English  department  to  his  school  in  1868. 
Two  years  later  the  English  department,  separated  from  the  commer- 
cial and  called  the  Iowa  City  Academy,  was  recommended  by  the  uni- 
rcrsity  faculty  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  university.  It  was  the 
irst  institution  to  which  that  compliment  was  given,  and  has  been 
continued  on  the  list  of  accepted  schools  to  the  present  time.  Prof. 
y^cClain  maintained  the  academy  at  a  good  standard  in  all  preparatory 
jranclies  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1877.  His  son,  then  plain  Emlin 
VfcGlaiO;  now  chancellor  of  the  law  department  of  the  State  University, 
-ook  charge  of  it  for  a  short  time  and  then  sold  it  to  Messrs.  Amos  and 
larmon  Hyatt,  graduates  of  the  State  University.  Aft^r  a  few  years 
f*  vigorous  life  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George  A.  Graves,  a 

*  Proceedings  of  tho  North  Iowa  Diatriot  of  County  8aperintendents  and  Teachers, 
Clear  Lake,  Juno  28,  to  July  1, 1887,  p.  11. 
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graduate  of  Dartmouth,  who  continued  it  four  years  and  tiien  tn» 
ferred  it  in  1887  to  Prof.  E.  H.  Tripp,  a  graduate  of  Michigan  Univtrssj 
Prof.  Tripp  was  principal  or  superintendent  of  Kalamazoo  schoolife 
twelve  years,  a  professor  in  Minnesota  University  three  years,  and  is 
Central  University  at  Pella  six  years,  twice  during  the  time  its  ada^ 
president  by  direct  choice  of  the  trustees. 

The  grade  of  the  academy  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  no  iinfe- 
pendent  academy  in  the  State  j  it  now  numbers  about  300.  Itslott 
tion  determines  its  leading  feature  as  a  preparatory  school  for  tiie  ns^ 
versity,  though  it  aims  to  offer  first-class  advantages  in  its  EngM 
normal,  oratorical,  and  musical  departments.  The  demand  for  sod 
school  insure*  its  prosperity  while  under  its  present  management  tsi 
so  long  as  so  many  high  schools  are  unable  to  maintain  fnil  prgsi* 
tory  bourses  for  college.  This  academy  and  the  Iowa  City  high  sM 
practically  constitute  the  local  preparatory  department  of  the  Sta^ 
University,  and  it  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  academy  to  adapt  \id 
to  university  needs. 

No  other  location  in  the  State  is  so  favorable  for  a  prospetms  aaJ 
independent  secondary  schooL 

'  ENDOWED  ACADEMIES. 

There  are  no  well-endowed  academies  in  the  State  and  the  raS^ 
tion  to  create  permanent  ftinds  for  secondary  schools  is  notnote^rtT 
at  present. 

DENMARK  ACADEMY. 

A  traveler  through  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  in  1843,  could  have 
no  place  more  promising  for  an^  academy  in  a  rural  region  than 
Denmark  prairie.  The  location  was  beautiful,  healthful;  the 
were  energetic,  honest,  Puritan,  the  descendants  in  blood  and  in 
pie  of  the  men  who  had  built  Harvard  and  Yale,  who  had  put 
into  the  ordnance  of  1787,  and  were  planting  them  in  the  frontiertoi* 
of  the  northwest. 

The  scheme  for  the  Philandrian  College  was  dying;  men  were  tii^ 
ing  away  from  its  intended  site  to  locate  elsewhere;  Denmark  Ac»W 
was  born  then.  Father  Turner  was  its  father,  as  a  little  later  hebfr 
came  the  father  of  Iowa  College.  He  said  that  "if  they  could  not  b>'* 
the  college  [Philandrian]  they  would  have  the  academy."  Theynu* 
a  success  of  it  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Turner.^ 

The  first  money  for  it  came  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  io  Dennwui 
half  of  which  had  been  devoted  to  educational  purposes  by  the  pwF 
etors  of  the  village.^ 

•  Magoun's  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  p.  244. 

"Those proprietors  were  Messrs.  Timothy  Fox,  Lewis  Hpps,  WiUiam  BwwB,a«*^ 
Curtis  Shedd 
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The  academy  was  incorporated  in  1843  and  was  the  first  and  for  a 
ig  time  the  only  incorporated  academy  in  the  State,  though  Thomas 
.  Benton's  select  school  at  Dubuque  preceded  the  academy  by  several 
ars.  Its  first  decade  was  not  a  manifestly  drawing  one  and  it 
tnained  merely  a  select  school  for  the  village. 

The  day  of  Denmark  was  approaching  its  noontide  in  1852,  when 
enry  K.  Bdson  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  academy.  Father 
imer,  with  his  practical  good  sense  and  directness,  charged  the 
lung  New  Bnglandcr  to  bring  with  him  as  his  wife  one  "  who  was 
)t  afiraid  of  a  checkered  apron  and  who  could  pail  the  cow  and  churn 
le  milk." 

Mrs.  Celestia  Kirk  Edson  was  one  who  could  and  did  adapt  herself 
)  the  period  of  beginnings.  Husband  and  wife  entered  the  school- 
)om  together,  on  a  joint  salary  of  $600.  They  met  18  pupils,  and  only 
of  these  came  from  abroad.  The  catalogue  of  1853  showed  90  pupils 
1  attendance,  about  half  of  whom  were  nonresidents.  Academy  totals 
creased  from  year  to  year,  until  270  were  enrolled,  200  of  whom  came 
oni  out  of  town  and  from  15  different  States. 

In  their  tweiity-seven  years  of  labor  there,  a  new  academy  building, 
>8ting  $20,00€,  was  erected,  an  endowment  of  about  $15,000  secured, 
musical  department  added,  a  course  of  study  systematized,  2,300 
apUs  taught,  and  a  brilliant  reputation  for  the  academy  and  for  both 
rof.  and  Mrs.  Edson  was  created.  The  civil  war  brought  diflficulty,  but 
ot  disaster,  to  the  academy  and  reduced  the  number  of  its  annual 
Tadaating  class  to  18.  Among  the  graduates  of  the  Edson  regime 
re  Prof.  Thomas  McClelland  of  Tabor  College,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams 
f  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  President  C.  K.  Adams  of  Cornell 
Diversity. 

Prof.  Edson  became  a  member  of  the  Iowa  College  faculty  in  1879. 
Several  superior  instructor^  have  giv^en  their  best  efforts  to  the 
"ademy  since  1879,  but  Denmark  is  still  8  miles  from  a  railroad  sta- 
on,  is  still  a  charming  hamlet  of  charming  homes.  There  are  now  such 
igh  schools  as  those  of  Burlington,  Fort  Madison,  Keokuk,  and  Keo- 
luqua  within  easy  reach,  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  State  are  en- 
ched  by  similar  ones.  The  endowment  has  been  somewhat  increased, 
ie  grounds  and  buildings  are  worth  $25,000,  there  are  3,000  volumes 
I  the  library;  nevertheless  its  patronage  has  declined  and  again 
ecome  chiefly  local  though  this  (its  semi-centennial  year)  is  renewing 
le  hopes  of  its  friends. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Academy  ctvtalogues. 
Magoun'8  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times. 
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State  University  Reporter,  lu,  pp.  50, 51. 
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DEOOEAH  INSTITUTE, 

Superintendent  J.  Breckenridgfe  was  in  charge  of  the  public  schools 
of  Deeorah  from  1868  to  1874.  Daring  that  time  students,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Scandiauavian  origin,  were  attracted  to  those  schools  fa 
such  increasing  numbers  and  from  such  distant  homes  by  its  Danish 
speaking  principal  that  Prof.  Breokenridge  opened  a  private  school  in 
1874,  which  is  now  known  as  Deeorah  Institute. 

From  the  first  he  has  been  ambitious  to  do  thorough  work  and  to  add 
higher  studies  only  as  they  should  be  demanded.  His  school  v^ 
restricted  to  the  English  branches  until  recently.  Latin  and  German 
are  now  taught. 

Into  his  business  department  he  admits  students  two  weeks  free  of 
charge,  that  they  may  learn  his  methods  of  instruction  before  tbey  ma- 
triculate. 

The  attendance  has  increased  very  steadOy,  and  in  1890  500  students 
came  from  18  ditierent  counties  and  G  different  states. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $3  a  month.  The  library  fee  of  25  cents  a  tern 
and  a  penalty  of  10  cents  for  each  case  of  tardiness  have  paid  for  oTff 
600  volumes,  though  the  penalty  has  amounted  to  but  little.  Board  is 
furnished  to  as  many  as  possible  by  the  principal  at  actual  cost,  whicli 
was  $1.50  a  week  during  the  summer  of  1890. 

CEDAR  VALLEY  SEKINABY. 

This  seminary  was  founded  at  Osage  in  1863,  by  Rev.  Alvah  Bash, 
A.  M.,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Osage  and  of  the  Cedir 
Valley  Baptist  Association.  Its  trustees  have  been  elected  by  i^ 
association.  Professor  Bush  resigned  the  professorship  of  mathemat 
ics  in  Upper  Iowa  University  to  open  this  school,  January  10, 13^^ 
He  met  his  classes  in  the  (then)  new  co*rt-house  which  they  oontinari 
to  occupy  SIX  years  longer. 

The  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1867  and  the  Central  Boiklingt* 
two-story  brick  structure,  36  by  72  leet)  was  erected  soon  after.  T^ 
ladies'  hall  (38  by  52  feet  and  three  stories  high)  was  built  in  1885,  aafl  J 
in  1886-'87  West  Hall  was  added  for  the  accommodation  of  young  mM*- 
The  campus  was  enlarged  in  1889  by  the  purchase  of  a  site  adjoiniDf 
it  for  a  scieneo  ball,  for  which  the  increasing  work  of  the  seminaxy  a 
making  urgent  demands. 

Prof.  Bush  commenced  teaching  seventeen  yonng  men  and  fiwirtttn 
ladies,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  school  till  his  death,  JuneS^N 
1881.    His  successor  pays  him  the  following  generous  tribute: 

Ho  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  of  unusual  ability  as  a  teacher,  mmL  hii  ■***" 
character,  model  life,  and  genial  nature  made  him  a  uniTersal  &Torito,  •»! kft  V 
profonnd  impression  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  1,200  diflfefeot  «tod«n*i  *^' | 
were  from  time  to  time  under  his  instruction  and  gaidanoe. 

The  second  and  only  other  principal  of  the  seminary,  Hon.  Monff^i 
Abernethy,  was  elected  July  30,  1881,  and  has  been  noticed  already  a^j 
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sui)eriiiteiideiit  of  public  iustructkHi,  1872-'7C.  Tlie  prosperity  ai)tici- 
p<ated  under  Ids  charge  Lxis  been  realized.  The  seminary  has  now  a 
pi'oductive  endowment  of  85,000^  beside  a  $10,000  estate  not  yet  yield- 
ing an  income.  The  number  of  students  in  1889-'90  was  213.  Of  its 
217  graduates  many  have  entejred  the  ministry,  and  are  such  men  as 
Eevs.  A.  C.  Blacking,  Sioux  City;  A.  E. Button,  Lamont,  Iowa;  J.  W. 
Coiiley,  Oak  Park;  Chicago;  W.  W.  Pratt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  B. 
Doates,  Beverly,  Maiis.  Among  its  other  graduates  are  State  Senator 
L  F.  Clyde,  W.  h.  Eaton,  esq,,  Drs.  J.  W.  Whitley  and  F.  W.  Chase, 
md  Prof.  J.  W.  Lapliam,  of  Osage;  Hon.  I.  A.  Towne,  Tacoraa,  Wash.; 
he  late  Prof.  D.  F.Caif,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  Miss  Leona 
Jail,  now  a  professor  in  that  institution- 

The  seminary  courses  of  study  embrace,  among  other  studies,  two 
j^ears  of  Greek,  three  years  of  Latin,  four  terms  of  German,  one  year 
^ach  of  algebra,  geometry,  United  States  history,  and  general  history, 
Lod  one  or  more  terms  of  i^ysiology,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, and  astronomy.  Students  intending  to  teach  receive  normal 
nstniction,  and  those  preparing  for  business  find  facilities  for  prepara- 
ion. 

Nothing,  however,  but  the  high  character  of  the  seminary  ofiRcers 
ould  compel  the  public  to  believe  their  statement  that  #95  will  i>ay 
>oard,  room  rent,  and  tuition  for  a  year. 

The  instructors  during  1889-'90  are:  Alonzo  Abemethy,  ph.  d.^  piin- 
ipal,  mathematics  and  moral  science;  Rev.  J.  A,  Lapham,  English 
grammar  and  literature;  Mary  Edith  Farr,  A.  B.,  Latin  and  Greek; 
^ary  Ellis  Pray,  A.  M.,  science  and  German ;  Bev.  J.  C  Pope,  A.  M-^ 
Tew  Testament  History  and  Christian  evidences;  John  E.  Whirry, 
eumanship  and  assistant  in  English. 

HTTI.L  EDUCATIOWAL  INSTITTrTB* 

This  academy  was  located  at  Hull,  Sioux  County,  in  1884,  and  is  under 
le  auspices  of  the  Congregationalists.  Among  its  early  friends  and 
s  largest  financial  benefactor  is  E.'C.  Davidson,  esq.  Its  first  prin- 
pal  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Mather,  but  the  development  of  the  academy  has 
3en  due  very  largely  to  his  successor.  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase. 

Its  school  building  is  a  two  story-structure  40  by  100  feet,  and  (with 
le  grounds)  is  worth  $7,000.  The  endowment  amounts  to  $25,000. 
he  library  has  been  carefully  selected  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

Its  preparatory  and  business  courses  are  two  years  each,  and  the 
assical,  scientific,  English  and  normal  are  each  three  years  long. 
revision  is  made  for  teaching  Latin  and  German  three  years;  Greek, 
ro  years;  history,  one  and  a  third  years ;  literature  (English  and  Amer- 
au),  French,  algebra,  and  geometry,  one  year;  physics,  two  terms; 
lysical  geography,  botany,  civil  government,  etc.,  one  term. 
The  instructors  in  1889-'90  were  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase,  A.  b.  (principal), 
adem  languages,  business;  Miss  Mary  B.  Henderson,  ancient  Jan- 
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guages,  English  literature;  Miss  Mate  E.  Potter,  natnral  sci^ 
matbemathics;  Miss  Mabel  F.  PrutsmaD,  normal,  history,  geofeg 
physiology;  Miss  Mary  E.  Bagg,  music;  Miss  Emma  Thomas,  sbs 
hand  and  typewriting;  Capt.  A,  L.  Bumell,  military  drilL 
Principal  Chase  has  recently  resigned. 

Other  endatoed  academies  and  secondary  schoafs^ 


Location  and  name. 


Date  of 
open* 
log. 


Denomination. 


Num- 
ber of 
teaoh- 


Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 


Value  of  I 
buiMinga  Eadov- 

and 
groundfl. 


ForbojfM, 

Waverly,  Wartburg  Col- 
lege. 

For  girls, 

Dubuque,  Visitation  Acad- 
emy. 

Dubaque,  Young  Ladies* 
School. 

For  both  texts. 


Aokworth  Institute 

Birmingham  Academy .... 

Bnrlin^n,  First  German 
Eraneelical  School. 

Burlinin»n«  German  Evan- 
gelical Zion's  School. 

CouncU  Bluffs,  Western 
Iowa  College. 

Elkhom,  Danish  High 
School. 

Bp  worth,  high  school 

Jefferson,  academy 

KnoxviUe,  academy 

Le  Grand,  academy 

New  Providence,  academy  . 

Newton,  Hazel  Dell  Acad- 


emy. 
New  Vienna,  St  Boniface's 

School. 
Orange  City,  Classical 

Academy. 
Pleasant  Plain  Academy . . . 
St  Ansgar,  academy , 


1868 

1871 
1873 


1870 
1871 
1812 

1864 

1884 

1877 

1857 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1860 
1866 

1850 

1888 

1876 
1878 


Evangelioal   Lu- 
theran. 


Catholic . 
None.... 


Friends 

None 

Evangelical . 


German  Evangel- 
ical. 
None 


Evangelioal    Lu- 
theran. 
Methodist 


None . . . 
Friends. 

do. 

None ... 


Catholic. 
Reformed. 


Friends  ... 
Lutheran. 


103 
22 


80 
48 
55 

50 

370 

64 

240 
85 
46 
54 
99 

136 

250 
40 


«18,200 
50,000 


3,000 

2,000 

20,000 

20,000 


15,000 
5,000 


8,000 
9,000 
4.000 

8,000 

7,200 

3,000  ' 
6,000, 


^0« 


■  As  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  1888. 
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Chapter  IX. 

DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Iowa  colleges  have  received  but  little  notice  iu  books  or  in  magazines, 
d  that  has  usually  been  from  the  pens  of  admirers  and  advocates, 
recent  magazine  article^  on  The  State  of  Iowa  will  be  likely  to  be 
loted  more  frequently  and  perhaps  more  confidently  than  any  other 
'  the  future  historian.  The  writer  in  his  discussion  of  colleges  and 
liversities  says: 

There  is  no  more  unfortunate  (1)  delusion  than  that  which  possesses  some  men 
10  desire  to  leave  their  property  at  their  death  to  charitable  and  benevolent  insti- 
ious  than  to  devise  a  sum  for  the  creation  of  a  college,  the  amount  of  which  wiU 
rely  suffice  to  erect  the  first  buildiug  necessary  for  such  institutions,  leaving  the 
)port  of  the  professors,  the  establishment  of  6cholarships,the  purchase  of  labora- 
ies,  globes  and  maps,  necessary  lo  the  conducting  of  any  college,  to  chance  or  to 
icitation,  or  to  any  of  the  means  which  may  be  supposed  to  supply  these  necessi- 
s  of  college  instruction. 

Ji  addition  to  coUeges  thus  projected,  almost  every  Christian  denomination  in  the 
ite  of  Iowa  has  attempted  to  establish  one  of  its  own,  and  the  Methodists,  the 
ly  pioneers  of  civilization  and  religion,  possessing  the  largest  membership  of  any 
xistian  church  in  the  State,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attempt  the  establish- 
mi  of  %coUege  for  each  of  its  four  conferences.  The  result  of  this  has  been  in  the 
&t«  of  Iowa  that  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberal  education  have  been  divided 
'i  (2)  paralyzed.  The  colleges  are  unable  to  give  salaries  sufficient  to  command 
p  services  of  (3)  competent  professors.  None  of  them  have  the  philosophical  appa- 
iiw  which  should  be  provided.  AU  of  them  are  struggling  inefficiently,  with  one 
two  exceptions.  The  Congregationalists  have  in  (4)  "  CorneU  University,"  at 
innell,  a  fairly  successful  college. 

The  writer  of  the  above,  distinguished  in  ability,  usually  accurate  in 
"ormation  and  cautious  in  expression,  had  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of 
sva  long  before  1889,  had  taken  little  share  in  its  later  public  life,  and 
d  given  but  a  passing  thought  to  its  educational  activities,  perhaps 
thing  more  than  was  necessary  for  a  single  address  at  the  State  Uni- 
rsity  commencement  in  1888. 

The  average  citizen  of  the  State  would  modify  his  statements  a» 
oted  above  somewhat  as  follows: 

;i)  Important  as  it  is  to  call  attention  to  caution  in  college  begin- 
igs,  it  must  be  confessed  that  several  "delusions"  seem  more  unfor- 
aate  than  that  one  which  provides  the  swaddling  bands  for  an  infant 
Jtitution.  Very  few  colleges  in  America  have  begun  life  with  a 
ger  outfit  than  that.    Yale  and  Harvard  certainly  did  not. 


'  Harper's  Now  Monthly  Magazine  July,  1889,  pp.  173. 174. 
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130  EDUCATION   IN    IOWA. 

(2)  If  fewer  Iowa  colleges  had  been  outlined  doubtless  tiiose  whid 
exist  would  have  been  stronger;  nevertheless  there  has  never  been  any 
thing  approaching  a  paralysis  of  cflFort  for  liberal  education  in  tie 
State,  and  least  of  all  at  present.  College  attendance  has  been  large 
and  greater  additions  have. just  been  made  to  college  assets  iim 
during  any  previous  quinquennium,  while  larger  single  gifts  than  urot 
ever  given  to  an  Iowa  college  are  now  pledged  and  apparently  aboin 
to  be  paid  into  college  treasuries. 

(3)  The  comi)etence  of  professors  can  be  accurately  tested  only  \^ 
the  mo>^t  delicate  of  philosopher's  scales.  If  is  well  known  that  rkber 
institutions  have  evidently  been  fortunate  in  winning  some  professor 
from  these  weaker  colleges,  and  that  others  leniain  in  them  foecaase  ^ 
attractions  more  tempting  than  are  oflFered  by  a  mere  increase  of  salary. 

Prof.  James  Bryce,  the  distinguished  English  writer,  who  ontranb 
the  famous  De  Tocqueville  in  a  philosophic  view  of  American  instits 
tions,  admits  that  many  colleges  have  been  very  feeble  and  that  some 
will  inobably  even  surrender  the  degree-giving  power  j  nevertheless  k 
afi^ms  as  follows  : 

In  some  of  these  smaU  or  Western  colleges  one  finds  to-day  men  of  great  ability  aa^ 
great  attninmentM^  and  one  tinds  etodents  who  are  receiving  an  edacatioa  qmitea* 
thorougb;  tbou<;h  not  always  ns  wide,  as  the  best  Eastern  nnirenities  eaa  ^vr. 
One  who  recalls  the  history  of  the  West  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  bears  m  wbo^ 
the  tremendous  rnsli  of  ability  and  energy-  towards  a  purely  material  der^lopiBest 
which  has  marked  its  i>eopley  will  feel  that  this  unooHtrolled  freedfMa  of  teadaaf, 
this  ranltiplication  of  small  institutions,  bavo  done-for  the  country  a  wock  wiuc^t 
few  State-regulated  universities  might  have  failed  to  do.*  « 

(4)  Cornell  University  is  not  in  Iowa,  though  Cornell  College  is;  hot 
this  is  under  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  and  at  Mount  Vernon.  Tbit 
Congregationalists  have  Iowa  College,  at  GrinnelL 

GENERAL  FACTS  CONCERNING  IOWA  COLLEGES. 

(1)  All  have  preparatory  departments.  (2)  Most  cc41egea  ac«<t 
students  provisionally  and  without  special  examination  in  preparaleiy 
studies  which  are  completed  in  approved  high  schools,  (3)  FadlitMc^ 
for  the  study  of  art  and  of  nuisic  are  generally  found  either  in  distiart 
college  departments  or  in  close  connection  with  them.  (4)  All  ewept 
Griswold  College  and  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  admit  botfe 
sexes  to  college  classes.  (5)  Most  of  them  have  women  in  their  fiwol- 
ties.  (6)  All  except  Amity  College  are  under  denominational  au^qpices; 
probably  none  are  sectarian  in  direct  teaching  or  supreme  desire.  (T) 
Colleges  are  passing  into  the  care  of  their  alumni  as  tnistees  and  bene- 
factors. (8)  Several  are  increasing  their  requirements  for  gradiiatio«, 
or  making  provision  for  postgraduate  study,  or  dcnngboth.  (9)  Sewnl 
are  requiring  definite  postgraduate  study  for  thw  seccmd  degree.  (!•) 
Their  professors  receive  small  salaries,  some  of  them  smaller  than  they 
would  accept  in  colleges  which  have  no  conspicuous  moral  purpose. 


»  Bryee's  AmericaD  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii,  p.  714. 
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(11)  Whether  wise  or  unwise,  the  history  of  most  of  thein  abounds  in 
heroisms  of  self  denial  and  of  philanthropy.  (12)  Systematic  physical 
exercise  has  become  an  object  of  special  interest  and  effort.  Trustees 
and  faculties  encourage  gymnastics  and  home  athletics,  though  they 
are  less  favorable  to  inter-collegiate  contests.  An  absorbing  ambition 
for  victory,  rather  than  for  vigor,  has  not  seemed  very  conducive  to 
the  highest  scholarship  or  even  to  physical  perfection.  Nevertheless, 
tlie  results  of  inter-collegiate  athletics  thus  far  in  Iowa  have  disax)- 
pointed  pessimists  and  optimists  alike. 

Baptists. 

As  early  as  1844  the  Baptists  in  their  third  annual  Territorial  Asso- 
ciatkm  voted  ^  that  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  at 
some  digible  jjoiut  in  the  Territory  by  the  Baptist  denomination  is  a 
Sttbject  of  vast  importance,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  convention  to 
take  immediate  and  vigorous  measures  toward  the  consummation  of 
this  object.'^ 

Eight  years  later  the  first  Baptist  college  was  founded  at  Burling- 
ton and  was  called  by  way  of  anticipation  Burlington  University. 

I.  BURLINGTON   UNIVERSITY. 

The  university  was  organized  and  chartered  in  1853,  and  the  first 
college  building  was  erected  the  next  year,  three  stories  in  height  and 
44  by  65  feet.  The  first  annual  catalogue  was  issued  January  1, 1855, 
and  reported  a  faculty  of  eight  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pupils.  That  year  its  interest-bearing  fund 
waB  said  to  be  $5,000,  its  entire  property  about  $20,000. 

Prom  these  facts  it  might  be  inferred  that  no  college  enterprise  of 
hat  early  day  was  launched  on  a  more  tempting  sea  or  under  a  brighter 
ky.  Some  twenty  years  later  it  is  reported  as  having  an  endowment 
and  of  $20,000,  and  other  property  worth  $40,000,  with  eight  teachers 
till,  but  with  only  sixty  students  in  its  halls. 

Soon  after  that  time  it  ceased  to  appear  in  collegiate  lists,  and 
e/^an  to  be  recognized  simply  as  of  secondary  grade.  Recently  the 
roper ty  has  been  used  for  school  puri)oses  somewhat  irregularly,  and 
uder  the  title  of  Burlington  Institute. 

The  liigh  hopes  entertained  at  the  opening  of  the  university  have  not 
sen  realized  because  rival  institutions  have  risen,  other  educational 
inters  and  efforts  have  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  denomination,  and 
le  public  schools  of  Burlington  have  been  so  superior  as  to  reduce  its 
eal  patronage  to  a  minimum.  The  school  has  been  closed  since  1889  j 
s  reopening  is  scarcely  probable.  Debts  are  pressing^  its  endowment 
is  been  impaired;  taxes  on  its  unproductive  property  are  heavy;  relief 

still  invisible. 
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n,   CENTBAL.  tJNIVEBSITY  OF  IOWA, 

This  college  was  founded  at  Pella,  in  1853,  by  a  convention  rf  ^ 
gates  from  Baptist  churches.  Its  early  years  were  prospenm 
judged  by  the  number  of  students  and  the  quality  of  work  dont* 
has  never  been  remarkable,  however,  for  an  overflowing  treas 
It  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  poverty  when  the  ci\il  war  began,  i. 
was  unable  to  pay  the  professors  their  small  salaries.  [Neverthdes.? 
was  able  to  send  one^  of  them  and  124  students  into  the  Army.  Ta 
patriotic  offering  was  next  to  the  largest,  relatively,  which  was  iis^ 
by  any  college  in  Iowa,  for  it  included  all  her  students  liable  to  be 
arms.    22  of  them  fell  in  the  service. 

When  the  war  was  over  the  college  professor  and  a  good  nnmbej 
student  soldiers  returned  to  the  college,  and  the  faculty  th^  recdvd 
such  compensation  as  the  tuitions  might  bring  them.  Two  years  bw 
Prof.  A.  N".  Currier  was  called  to  the  State  U'niversitj%  The  im^ 
then  made  no  effort  to-carry  their  students  beyond  the  soplwrn^'j 
year,  and  advised  them  to  finish  their  course  at  Iowa  City. 

About  1870  college  debts  had  been  paid  and  college  friends  vb 
again  hopeful.  But  a  formidable  rival  was  rising  in  the  Baptist  CoM 
at  Des  Moines.  The  university's  natural  patrons  became  divided,  sd 
since  that  time,  even  able  presidents  and  professors  have  not  m:^^ 
in  adding  much  to  its  early  reputation. 

The  catalogue  of  1890  summaiizes  the  attendance  as  follows: 

College  courses 

College  preparatory 

English  studies «••  * 

Business  course 

Biblical  course .' -' 

Whole  number  of  different  students -* 

Its  campus  and  buildings  are  estimated  at  $35,000,  and  its  J0^ 
tive  funds  are  $40,000.  The  tuition  in  the  collegiate  courses  is^ 
|rear,  and,  as  stated  in  its  catalogue,  lower  than  at  any  other first^ 
college  in  the  State.  !No  student  pays  one-fourth  the  afctual  cost* 
instruction. 

in.  DES  MOINES  COLLEGE. 

The  University  of  Des  Moines  was  chartered  in  1865.   Ifc  P^ 
through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  varying  (often  feeble a^ 
nearly  always  precarious)  life,  when  in  accordance  with  the  advto 
the  National  Baptist  Education  Society  the  more  modest  title  <rf^ 
Moines  College  was  given  to  it. 

»  The  Baptists  have  been  unable  thus  fiar  to  make  three  coU^*^ 
spicuous  success,  and  the  protracted  consideration  of  the  qu^^^  '^ 
to  what  location  was  preferable  has  enfeebled  all.    DenomiD*"^ 

» Prof.  A.  N.  Currier. 
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Mends  outside  of  the  State  have  inclined,  perhaps  increasingly  and 
now  strongly,  to  favor  the  institution  at  Des  Moines.  The  Baptist  State 
Convention  has  given  its  preference  repeatedly  to  the  same  institution, 
and  has  done  it  sometimes  with  an  absolutely  unanimous  vote. 

It  reported  139  preparatory  students  in  1876-'76,  and  18  others  were 
in  college  classes.  It  had  then  6  instructors,  2,000  volumes  in  the 
library,  and  a  productive  fund  of  $40,000.  Few  of  its  years  have  been 
so  bright  as  that. 

Its  last  catalogue  contains  names  of  77  students  and  only  12  of  these 
in  college  classes,  i.  c,  4  freshmen,  4  sophomores,  2  juniors,  and  2  sen- 
iors.   ^Nevertheless,  there  is  a  side  brighter  than  ever  before. 

The  college  is  out  of  debt  and  has  property  apparently  within  sight 
as  follows : 

Campus  and  buildings,  about $80,000 

City  lots  (lately  decreed  to  it  by  court) 80, 000 

Nearly  completed  subscription , 100,000 

Pledge  by  Hon.  John  D.  Rockafeller,  Cleveland,  Ohio '  100, 000 

With  such  funds  at  command  its  records  will  contain  the  names  of 
some  recent  benefactors  i4i  terms  of  highest  honor,  but  none  will  out- 
shine that  of  "Father  Nash,''  by  whose  efforts  it  was  not  permitted  to 
die  in  its  earliest  years. 

The  classical  freshmen  read  Lysias,  Plato,  and  Homer  in  Greek; 
Cicero,  Livy,  and  Horace  in  Latin;  take  Chardenal's  First  and  Second 
Course  in  French,  and  study  solid  geometry,  university  algebra,  and 
plane  trigonometry. 

Faculty. — H.  L.  Stetson,  d.  d.,  president,  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy; T.  M.  Blakslee,  ph.  d.,  mathematics;  A.  B.  Price,  A.  M.,  Latin 
language- and  literature;  J.  P.  Stephenson,  A.  m.,  Greek  language  and 
literature;  W.  F.  Roller,  A.  b.,  chemistry  and  natural  sciences;  Mrs.  J. 
[*•  Stephenson,  A.  m.,  lady  principal,  French  and  German;  Miss  Fran- 
!e«  R.  Wheeler,  A.  b.,  tutor  in  English  branches;  Miss  Nellie  G.Tyler, 
aiisic;  L.  B.  Teter,  penmanship  and  bookkeeping;  T.M.  Blakslee,  PH. 
>.  y  librarian. 

Church  of  Christ  (Christian). 

i.  drake  university. 

The  initial  thought  and  plan  for  Drake  University  must  be  conceded 
o  Chancellor  George  T.  Carpenter  and  Eev.  D.  E.  Lucas,  the  former 
t  the  time  president  of  Oskaloosa  College,  the  latter  pastor  of  the 
'hristian  Church  in  Des  Moines.  These  gentlemen  and  others  had 
•ng  thought  that  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  found  a  great  uni- 
ar^ity  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  Favorable  action  in  this  direction 
ras  taken  at  the  ministerial  meeting  held  at  Altoona,  July  14-16, 

■  This  pledge  is  conditioned  on  raising  the  subscription  fond  of  $100^  000  refezred 
>  above  to  $125;  000. 
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1880.  Near  tliat  time  also  the  University  Land  Company  was  argaa^ 
ized  in  Des  Moines  to  purchase^  plat,  and  sell  certain  hmdft,  a&d  to 
give  to  tlie  proi)osed  nniversity  a  share  of  the  proceeds.  Theorigiaii 
subscribers  to  tlie  stock  of  the  company  were  G.  T.  Carpenter,  KX. 
Curl,  Ira  W.  Anderson,  F.  M.  Kirkham,  F.  M.  Drake,  James  Callanu 
K  Haskins,  M.  P.  Givens,  B.  E.  Shepperd,  E.  T.  V.  Lord,  S.  R  Tuto 
F.  Meek,  T.  E.  Brown,  C.  E.  Fuller,  and  J.  M.  Coggeshall.  One  \m 
dred  and  thirty- four  acres  were  purchased  within  and  adjoining  tk 
northwest  part  of  the  city  of  Des  Moine.s.  The  venture  was  in  good 
business  hands  and  proved  profitable  to  the  investors  and  to  theani 
versity. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  m^ority  of  the  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  of  the  trustees,  facnltyjMd 
students  of  Oskaloosa  College,  desired  to  have  that  institution  tians 
ferred  to  Des  Moines,  but  an  injunction  suit  was  instituted  hy  fliose 
opi)08ed  to  the  change.  The  friends  of  the  Des  Moines  enterprise  tten 
abandoned  the  effort  to  remove  the  college  from  Oskaloosa;  nevoili^ 
less,  several  of  the  faculty  and  a  largo  number  of  the  students  reBWTed 
themselves  to  the  new  institution  when  it  was  opened  in  1880. 

IN^inety  days  before  that  opening  the  Des  Moines  institution  was  lit- 
erally and  figuratively  "  in  the  woods."  Trees  filled  the  prospectiYe 
streets  of  the  college  plat,  and  there  was  neither  library,  apparatas, 
museum,  building,  nor  money  waiting  for  the  use  of  coUego^udents. 
The  name,  Drake  University,  had  been  chosen  in  honor  of  Gen.  F.M. 
Drake,  who  had  donated  $20,000  to  the  institution,  and  has  more  than 
doubled  that  sum  since.  Yet  the  treasury  was  empty  July  15, 1880, 
After  that  date  Ira  W.  Anderson  offered  $5,000,  returnable  in  ten  years 
with  a  slight  advance.  The  first  building  was  then  beguu^nd  ^ 
first  term  of  the  university  was  opened  in  it  September  20, 1880,  vnA 
"some  CO  students,  most  of  whom  followed  the  faculty  from  Oskaloosi* 

The  collegiate  faculty  then  consisted  of  George  T.  Cari>enter,  Lh 
president  and  professor  of  biblical  literature^  and  Profs.  JSTorman  d^ 
shee,  A.  M.,  ancient  languages;  Bruce  E.  Shepperd, ji.  M.,  mathematics; 
William  P.  ^lacy,  A.  M.,  mechanics,  geology,  and  botany;  LymaD  S- 
Bottenfield,  English  hterature;  Walter  H.  Kent,  B.  s.,  chemistry  and 
biology;  and  Benjamin  F.  Eadford,  lecturer  on  Christian  evidences. 
Charles  P.  Martindale  was  tutor. 

Chancellor  George  T.  Carpenter  has  served  the  univ^ersity  almost 
continuously  in  the  double  capacity  of  chancellor  and  of  president  of 
the  college  of  letters.  He  has  now  charge  of  eight  organized  scboofc  ^ 
the  university,  as  follows: 

(1)  College  of  Letters  and  Science;  (2)  Bible  college,  Alvin  LHobbSj 
LL.  D.,  dean;  (3)  Callanan  College  (normal),  William  A.  Crusenberry. 
dean ;  (4)  Iowa  College  of  Law,  Hon.  A.  J.  Baker,  dean ;  (5)  lowaCoUe^ 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  L.  Schooler,  dean;  (6)  Business  Colleg^' 
H.  D.  McAneney,  b.  b.  s.,  and  M.  B.  Givens,  b.  b.  s.,  principals;  (*) 
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►es  Moifies  College  of  Mimc^  M,  L.  Bartlett,  ileau  and  directory  (8)  Art 
epartmeiit,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cottrell  and  H.  S.  Southwick,  principals. 
Five  courses  of  study  are  offered  in  tiie  collegiate  department,  tliree 
f  which  lead  to  bachelor  of  arts  and  two  to  bachelor  of  science.  Most 
41egiate  students  take  the  studies  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomore 
sars  in  common,  but  those  of  the  junior  and  seuioi'  years  are  largely 
ective.  After  two  years  in  preparatory  studies  the  freshmen  take 
•igonometry,  analytical  geometry,  physics,  tlieir  first  general  history, 
id  their  second  year  of  Latin.  In  the  sophomore  year  candidate-s  for 
le  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  begin  Greek  and  may  continue  it  through 
leir  course  or  drop  it  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  Latin  may  be 
iken  either  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  the  classical  course,  and  French 
r  Gefnian  may  be  studied  three  years  in  the  philosophical  course. 
Provision  is  made  for  those  who  may  wish  to  take  a  course  of  post- 
raduate  study.  The  expenses  will  be  moderate^  the  facilities  of  the 
aiversity  wHl  be  at  their  command. 

Of  the  courses  of  study  the  officers  of  the  institution  say: 
ft  is  l>eli€ved  that  the  Bcbemo  adopted  embraces  tlic  follo\?ing  advHntages:  (1)  It 
'^^B  a  tiunroagh  English  course,  under  the  instmction  of  skillful  teochera,  to  a  lajge 
iBiber  o{  young  pec^lo  who  can  not  enjoy  such  a  course  in  the  public  schools.  (2) 
le  study  of  tho  Latin  and  the  Greek  is  begun  at  a  time  when  the  advancement  of 
B  student  will  insure  better  results,  and  when  tho  advantage  of  such  studies  is 
^re  readily  conceded  by  him.  (3)  A  certain  amount  of  rigorous  mental  drill  is 
cessary  to  a  broad  developn»eiit,  which  drill  is,  by  common  consent,  best  secured 
rongh  a  study  of  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics — the  distinctive  studios  of 
!<  first  tw  o  years  of  the  collegiate  course.  (4)  The  just  demand  for  elective  studies 
met  by  the  elective  courses,  in  which  tho  student  is  permitted  to  foUow  his  pref- 
'nces,  thus  to  a  degree  fitting  himself  for  what  he  is  most  likely  to  follow  in  the 
^re.  (5)  While  the  above  scheme  of  studies  may  seem  to  be,  and  is,  radically 
ferent  from  those  in  general  use,  yet  the  length  of  the  8<;hemc,  the  essential  factor 
all  mental  development,  is  really  increased  and  the  requirements  for  graduation 
'  more  exacting;  even  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  the  number  of  credits  required  are 
ite  equal  to  that  usually  demanded.  (6)  The  special  facilities  offered  to  those 
iring  to  do  special  work  after  graduation  are  very  inviting,  and  can  be  enjoyed 
comparatively  little  cost. 

Che  total  university  and  collegiate  attendance  has  been  as  follows : 


Univer- 
sity. 

CeUegi. 

at«. 

JSl 

11 

-^2 

270 
282 
324 
340 
395 
434 
505 
735 

26 

'%i 

27 

-'84 

31 

-'85 

il 

-'8d 

53 

-'87 

74 

.'88 

107 

-'89 

118 

l^he  university  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $100,0(K).  The 
al  endowments  amount  to  about  $175,000.  Callanan  College  was 
;anized  in  1880,  and  has  been  maintained  until  recently  as  a  female 
lege.  Its  founder  is  Hon*  James  Callanan,  and  its  principal  was 
7.  Dr.  O.  E.  Pouieroy  until  it  became  a  part  of  Drake  University. 
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;No  institution  in  the  State  lias  equaled  Drake  in  the  enlargement 
its  assets  and  in  the  increase  of  its  numbers  during  its  first  decadt 
Its  library^  apparatus,  and  museum  are  already  noteworthy. 

The  recent  success  of  Drake  University  is  indicated  by  its  eml 
ment  in  1892-'93,  as  follows:  In  the  college  of  letters  and  sci^ce,m 
of  whom  4  are  i)ost-graduates,  120  undergraduates,  and  140  preparatfiry 
and  irregular  students;  in  the  college  of  medicine,  54;  pharmacy. 21 
art,  38;  music,  109,-  oratory,  108;  normal,  358;  bible,  104;  emam. 
56;  law  48.    The  actual  enrollment  of  different  students  is  907. 

Bibliography. — University  catalogues.  Des  Moines  newspapeis.  Iowa  Xenisi 
Monthly,  xii,  pp.  352, 361, 362.     Christian  Evangelist. 

II.  OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE. 

Rev.  Aaron  Chatterton  is  remembered  as  leader  among  the  eariks 
advocates  of  Oskaloosa  College.  His  work  for  it  began  in  1855. 
college  was  incorporated  in  1858,  but  classes  were  not  organized  nii 
1861.  Rev.  George  T.  Carpenter  and  his  brother,  W.  J.  Carpent^ 
were  its  first  instructors.  The  college  seemed  to  flourish  while  it  f 
mained  the  only  one  in  the  State  in  the  special  charge  of  the  Chrbfij 
denomination,  although  an  endowment  was  raised  and  lost  dnB^ 
that  time.  About  1880  some  began  to  think  that  greater  advantafe 
of  location  were  offered  at  Des  Moines,  and  in  1881  an  important  1*1 
of  the  faculty  and  students  withdrew  from  the  college  and  connefie^ 
themselves  with  the  opening  institution  at  the  State  capital 

This  change  was  a  serious  blow  to  Oskaloosa  College.    Seven  ^ 
before  that  time  200  students  were  in  attendance  and  16  of  them^ 
in  college  classes,  and  five  years  before  its  buildings  andgrouiids^ 
said  to  be  worth  $50,000  and  the  amount  of  its  productive  fliBds  * 
$30,000.    In  financial  matters  the  year,  1889-'90^  is  said  to  haYfS* 
unsurpassed  by  any  recent  year,  and  the  buildings  and  gronD*'  ' 
now  valued  at  $35,000  and  the  productive  endowment  is  $34,60^* 
it  is  thought  that  it  can  "  easily  "  be  made  $75,000.    The  numberd* 
dents  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  1889-'90  is  173,  18  of  whoniai^^ 
collegiate  classes. 

The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  classical  course  are  Gresi 
(from  the  alphabet  to  the  Anabasis),  Latin  (from  Virgil  to  &c^'^ 
mathematics  (trigonometry  to  surveying),  botany,  and  English  dassi^ 

The  library  contains  4,000  volumes ;  the  museum,  reading  room?  a^" 
laboratory  are  fairly  well  supplied. 

The  college  enjoys  the  honor  of  furnishing  itself  a  president  ftoniii? 
own  alumni,  A.  M.  Haggard,  A.  M.,  and  also  five  of  its  own  profts^ 
and  of  sending  others  to  professorships  in  Drake  University,  to  Osi 
field  College,  Kansas,  and  to  other  positions  of  influence. 

It  has  graduated  32  classicals,  33  scientifics,  18  in  biblical  studies- 
in  modern  classics,  and  11  normals. 


1  Tho  last  year  included  in  thb  notice. 
^  All  of  which  has  been  raised  since  1879. 
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The  elements  of  promise  are  largely  in  the  ai*ti  ve  loyalty  and  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  alumni  in  increasing  the  endowment,  in  the  growing  income 
from  the  endowment,  and  in  the  enlarging  numbers  in  attendance. 

DIBLIOGRAHY. 

College  catalogues. 

Chapman's  History  of  Mahaska  County. 

CONaREaATIONAL. 

There  are  two  institutions  sustained  Ly  the  Congregationalists  of 
Iowa. 

I.   IOWA   COLLEGE. 

The  Iowa  College  of  to-day  has  grown  from  four  separate  germs  of 
thought  and  out  of  two  different  institutions,  viz:  Iowa  College  and 
Grinnell  University,  and  through  the  early  cooperation  of  Presbyterians' 
with  Congregationalists. 

In  1843  eleven  Andover  graduates  entered  Iowa,  intending  to  preach 
and  to  found  a  college.  In  Denmark,  at  one  of  their  first  meetings  with 
Iowa  men,  they  discovered  that  the  college  idea  had  preceded  them. 
It  had  sprung  up  on  Iowa  soil  in  the  mind  of  Eev.  Asa  Turner  (Father 
Turner,  as  he  was  called  later),  and  had  been  formidated  in  1842.  They 
met  Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord  here  also,  who  had  been  a  member  of  an  Iowa 
Educational  Association  in  Yale,  which  was  organized  in  1837-'38  "  to 
establish  upon  a  firm  basis  a  college  for  the  future  State  of  lowa.''^ 

These  men,  everyone  of  them,  might  have  sat  for  De  Tocqueville's 
picture  of  an  American  pioneer  who  "  penetrates  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Kew  World  with  the  Bible,  an  ax  and  some  newspapers,'^  for  they  brought 
all  these  in  their  hands  as  well  as  the  coUegein  their  heads. 

The  question  of  location  was  a  hard  one  for  the  first  of  existing  col- 
leges in  Iowa.  Who  could  tell  where  cities  would  spring  up  on  treeless 
and  almost  trackless  prairies,  or  where  great  thoroughfares  would 
stretch  away  westward  from  hamlets  on  the  Mississippi  where  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  white  man's  cabin  between  them  and  the  Pacific! 
But  the  question  of  money  was  perhaps  hardest  of  all,  and  the  location 
must  secure  money.  From  the  little  group  of  houses  then  called 
Davenport  came  the  offer  of  $1,400  to  have  the  college  located  there, 
and  Davenport  won  it.  That  sum  seems  small,  yet  it  was  just  1,400 
times  as  large  as  the  first  (and  many  other)  donations  made  to  the 
college. 

An  incorporation  was  effected  in  1847,  and  the  trustees  proceeded  to 
plan  and  erect  a  building  which,  as  they  said,  "shall  be  a  permanent 
college  building  in  good  taste,  and  when  enclosed  shall  not  exceed  in 

*The  Presbytoriana  abandooed  the  enterprise  in  1852. 
•Magoun's  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  pp.  241-243. 
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cash  the  sam  of  $2^000.^  A  day  of  small  things  and  a  day  of  csMiim 
houesty.  Debts  were  avoided ;  bills  were  paid — this  was  emiueiidy  & 
iwlicy  of  Eev.  Julius  A.  Beed. 

The  work  of  iustruction  was  beguu  in  Ifovember,  1848,  under  tk 
charge  of  Prof.  E.  Ripley,  at  a  salary  of  $500.  During  the  ten  succeed 
ing  years  the  college  prospered  so  far  as  to  enroll  139  students  in  one 
year  and  more  than  1,000  during  the  whole  time,  and  to  demand  tbt 
services  of  four  professors,  though  i  fc  graduated  only  ten  young  men.  1: 
was  then  deeme<l  best  to  remove  to  a  more  central  place  in  the  State. 
and  its  present  location  in  Grinnell  was  chosen. 

There  were  three  considerations  attracting  to  Grinnell:  (l)Itwa> 
reasonably  central;  (2)  it  was  probable  that  a  Congregational  colleft 
would  be  sustained  there  even  if  Iowa  College  should  be  located  else- 
where; (3)  college  property  valued  at  from  $36,000  to  $44,000  ira^ 
offered  to  the  older  college  if  it  should  be  located  there,  and  was  eventa 
ally  transferred  to  it. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  town  lots  in  Giiunell  had  been  dertytec 
from  tlie  first  to  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Grinnell  TTniversity.  A 
college  building  also  had  been  carried  well  on  toward  completion,  Tbc 
studies  in  the  high  school  of  the  town  had  been  arranged  sons  to  serre 
as  the  preparatory  course  for  the  prosi)ective  university,  and  stndests 
from  other  towns  were  in  advanced  classes  with  those  from  Giiniidl 
contemplating  a  full  college  course. 

Tlie  university  was  merged  in  the  college,  for  although  the  htfiff 
brought  only  about  $9,000  in  endowments  to  Grinnell^  it  Lad  a  ssaS 
library,  the  prestige  of  its  completed  college  classes,  the  exj)ericncc  ^ 
its  trustees,  and  the  expressed  and  implied  promises  of  assistance  frs: 
a  group  of  Eastern  friends. 

Instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the  college  trustees  was  comni€ii^ 
in  Grinnell  September,  1859,  and  the  first  freshman  class  (dd*' 
somewhat)  was  enrolled  in  1801. 

The  first  president,  Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  was  elected  in  1862,*^ 
entered  upon  his  ofiicial  duties  in  1865.  He  then  joined  a  foculfy,  (^ 
sisting  of  L.  F.  Parker,  in  college  service  from  1859  to  1870,  and  a^ 
from  1888  to  the  present  time;  Carl  W.  Yon  Coelln,  1863-^69;  Sam^^- 
J.  Buck,  from  1864  continuously  tiU  now;  Henry  W.  Parker,  1861  fe^ 
1870,  and  again  from  1879  to  1888;  Charles  W.  Clapp,  1864-^yai«i 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Parlcer,  lady  lorincipal,  from  1862-'70.  Before  that  ti©^ 
Kevs.  J.  A.  Beed,  S.  L.  Herrick,  and  S.  B.  Goodenough  had  oecu^ 
chairs  in  the  institution  in  Grinnell,  and  had  resigned:  The  aggregafe 
value  of  college  property  was  then  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 

THE    COLLEGE   IN  AND   DUSIKG  THK  WAR. 

The  first  graduating  class  in  Grinnell  left  the  college  a  few  laon&s 
after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Magoun.  Its  course  had  spanned  the  period  rf 
the  civil  war,  and  only  three  of  its  original  twelve  took  their  diploaw^ 
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from  the  college  in  1SG5,  while  foiir  others  about  that  time  received 
tlieir  discharge  from  veteran  service  in  the  Army,  one  had  ilied  in  the 
hospital,  and  one  had  fallen  on  the  field.  Only  two  failed  of  a  share  in 
some  department  of  the  great  struggle. 

Again  and  again  classes  were  shattered  by  enlistments,  and  in  1864, 
one  of  the  professors  entered  the  Army,  and  only  tvro  male  students  were 
left  in  the  college  at  commencement,  and  they  were  too  young  to  enlist. 
Some  of  the  young  ladies  hastened  from  that  college  platform  to  do  the 
work  of  their  absent  brothers  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  student-soldiers  had  their  share  of  military  honors  in  lieutenan- 
cies, captaincies,  and  adjutancies.  A  marble  slab  on  the  wall  of  Alumni 
Hall  bears  the  names  of  twelve  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
country. 

DR.  MACfOUN'S  PKESIDE:f^CY.  1865-'84. 

Four  days  after  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-House  and 
a  few  weeks  after  President  ]\Jagoun  took  up  full  college  work,  ex- 
Governor  and  then  Senator  James  W.  Grimes  wrote  to  his  wife: 

Among  other  strange  things  that  I  have  done^  I  gave  this  week  610  acres  of  land, 
worth,  I  suppose;  about  $4,000  to  $5,000,  to  the  Congregational  College  at  Griuuell. 
I  thoaght  I  would  administer  thus  far  on  my  own  estate.  The  college  is  overrun 
with  students,  and  I  fancied  that  as  good  use  would  bo  made  of  it  in  this  as  in  any- 
other  way. 

This  donation  proved  to  bo  worth  $6,040  and  now  constitutes  the 
Grimes  foundation,  and  is  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  four 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  'Hhe  best  scholars  and  the  most  promis- 
ing in  any  department  who  may  need  and  seek  such  aid,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  or  opinions  "  of  the  applicant. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Magoun  has  said: 

This  foundation  is  the  largest  charity  fund  belonging  to  Iowa  College.  It  has 
been  and  it  is  to  be  of  great  service  to  deserving  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  The 
first  expression  of  special  interest  in  the  college  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Grimes  was  on 
the  occasion  of  its  removal  from  Davenport  to  Grinnell,  in  1858.  He  said  that  a 
rural  village  is  a  far  better  place  for  such  an  institution  than  a  business  town.  In 
1864  the  trustees  made  me  a  conimitteo  to  secure  an  address  from  him  at  commence- 
ment. He  replied  to  my  solicitation  that  discoursing  on  education  was  entirely  out 
of  his  range.  Being  further  urged  and  assured  that  ho  would  bo  heard  with  inter- 
est on  public  questions,  ho  said  that  Senatorial  duties  so  absorbed  his  time  and 
strength  as  to  render  preparation  for  a  commencement  address  impossible.  He 
added,  "  but  I  can  do  something  else  of  more  service  to  the  college  than  to  make  a 
harangue  at  commencement."^ 

The  college  was  overrun  with  students  in  18G5,  not  because  there  were 
absolutely  so  many,  but  because  accommodations  were  so  meager.  It 
is  true  that  the  college  had  been  steadily  enlarging;  its  rooms  were  well 
filled  with  students,  but  enlarging  numbers  demanded  still  enlarging 
means.  President  Magoun  came  just  in  time  to  render  much-needed 
aid. 


■  Salter's  Life  of  James  W.  Grimes,  p.  277. 
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His  own  summary  of  his  administratiou  is  given  concisely  in  theKia 
of  one  of  the  college  trustees. 

It  was  a  sore  straggle  for  years  after  [his  inauguration]  to  keep  the  vessel  afloai. 
Besides  cares  at  home,  teachiug  often  five  hours  a  day,  and  doing  State  work,  the 
president  had  to  obtain  funds  for  current  expenses,  endowmenib,  buildings  andiii- 
tures,  with  library  books.  Half  a  dozen  city  pulpits  and  three  college  presideo- 
cies  made  advances  to  him,  besides  other  enterprises — aU  with  large  salaries  iir 
promise.  In  1871  the  buihling  most  used  burned  down ;  in  1882  all  the  buildings 
and  contents  were  destroyed  by  tornado — the^  most  complete  college  destruction  eve 
known.  The  faculty  had  increased  to  15,  the  attendance  to  350.  Within  %  fe¥ 
hours  in  both  cases  Dr.  Magouu  announced  that  no  recitations  would  be  intermpUd. 
In  the  latter  case  the  academy  lost  50  students;  the  college  proper,  none.  It  nor 
had  in  the  latter  dcx)artment  more  than  any  Congregational  coUege  west  of  Oho, 
112  graduates — there  are  college  presidents  and  professors  among  them — and  hsd 
taught  over  4,000  youths. 

In  eighteen  months  after  the  tornado  everything  was  rebuilt  far  better  than  be- 
fore, with  an  additional  building ;  in  two  years  funds  for  a  fourth  had  been  provided, 
and  the  college  property  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  thoosaod 
dollars.  Foundations  for  largely  increased  success  had  been  laid.  In  1884— ifta 
twenty  years'  service — Dr.  Magouu  resigned  the  presidency,  retaining  the  profeseoi- 
ship  of  mental  and  moral  science. ^ 

Though  Dr.  Magouu  has  now  withdrawn  entirely  from  college  vork^ 
he  is  still  active  as  a  writer,  speaker,  and  officer  in  the  higher  Congre- 
gational circles.  Facile  and  forceful  with  i>en  and  tongue,  his  hfe  ka3 
been  conspicuous  and  useful.  The  alumni  have  presented  his  hustto 
the  college  library,  and  friends  of  his  have  practically  completed  % 
"  Magouu  fund  "  of  $10,000  for  the  college,  the  proceeds  of  whiclilieis 
to  receive  during  his  lifetime. 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  J.  BUCK,  ACTING  PRESIDENT,  1884-'87. 

The  professor  senior  in  service  was  made  acting  president  in  13S4 
He  had  secured  subscriptions  in  Iowa,  in  small  sums,  amountio^i^ 
$20,000  by  a  canvass  of  six  months,  and  has  been  prominent  among  Ifl"* 
teachers  for  twenty  years. 

The  enrolment,  total  and  strictly  collegiate,  for  the  year  before  and 
during  the  time  of  his  presidential  service,  was  as  follows: 


]88«-'85. 
1885- '86 . 
188ft-'87  - 


At  the  close  of  that  service  Mr.  Alonzo  Steele,  of  Grinnell,  gave 
$20,000  to  endow  his  professorship. 


'  Dr.  Mftgoun's  Asa  Turner  and  His  TimeS;  p.  277, 
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.  THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  REV.  GEORGE  A.  GATES,  1887. 

George  A.  Gates,  boru  iu  Vermont,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
Andover,  a  pupil  of  Godet,  Christlieb,  and  Lotze,  came  to  Iowa  from  a 
New  Jersey  pulpit  at  the  age  of  36.  Since  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege attendance,  as  given  in  the  annual  catalogues,  has  been : 


Years. 


In  college 
classes. 

lS87-'88 1  438  2l« 

.888-'89 541  258 

.88a-'90 . 

The  financial  condition  of  the  college  may  be  summarized  thus: 

Grounds  and  buildiugs $150,000 

l*Toductivo  endowments 271, 000 

yonproductlTe  pledges 45, 000 

Scholarship  fund 27,000 

Annual  tuitions 8,100 

The  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  added  to  the  assets  since  June,  1887. 

;  The  largest  item  in  the  list  of  beneficiary  funds  is  $10,000,  provided  by 

Hon.  E.  A.  Goodnow,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  next  largest  is  the  gift 

of  $6,040  by  Governor  James  W.  Grimes.    The  income  of  the  scholarship 

fixnds  is  so  allotted  as  to  aid  40  students  who  are  the  most  promising 

•  and  needy,  the  children  of  missionaries,  or  those  preparing  for  the  min- 
fcistry.    The  gift  of  $1,000  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Grimes,  wife  of  Gov- 

f  ernor  Grimes,  was  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies  in  the  college  classi- 

•  tfsfll  course.  The  Ladies'  Education  Society  in  the  town  has  a  fiind  of 
#2,000  to  loan  to  worthy  young  ladies  in  college,  which  is  not  included 
f n  the  college  assets  given  above.  ♦ 

p      The  library  contains  17,500  volumes. 

The  conservatory  course  requires  from  two  to  four  years,  and  the 
|x  dactic  course,  one  year. 

The  preparatory  requirements  for  the  classical  course  arc  as  follows : 
X.  Physiology,  physical  geography. 
I  J.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  (each  completed.). 

III.   HlHtory  of  United  States;  general  history  one  year;  civil  government. 
IV.  English  grammar  and  elementary  rhetoric. 
V.  Latin: 

^1)  Grammar;  composition  (Daniell's  Latin  Composition,  parts  I  and  II,  is 
reconmiended). 

(2)  Csesar,  four  books. 

(3)  Cicero,  five  orations. 

(4)  Virgil,  eclogues  and  six  books  of  the  ^neld. 

VJ.   In  Greek  the  ability  to  read  the  New  Testament  at  sight. 
Xt  is  preferred  that  the  preparation  for  the  scientific  course  be  identical  with  that 
for  ^Iie  classical ;  but  additional  Latin  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Greek,  or  snbstitntes 
may^  l>e  presented  for  Latin  (4)  and  Greek.     Latin  (1)  (2)  (3)  is  required  of  all  candi- 

"^^>T  the  literary  course  the  same  requirements  are  made  as  for  the  classical,  except 
thai*  work  in  English  may  be  substituted  for  the  Greek. 
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The  freshman  studies  are  as  foHows: 


ClasAical  course. 

'  Hoots 

1    ^V 

1    TTWjk, 

Scientific  c4»iitm. 

!  Hoars 

Utemy  come.        fe 

wit 

Greek 

4       riiAiniHtjn.-.    __.    -    - 

::i      1 
1 

T^atin 

t 

Latin 

.J            4 
A 

Iffltlienraticfi 

ICllfrll^         

MAthematica . 

English 

French v 

French   

Chemistry 

MmiheniMks  or  ekenh 
istry. 

t 

In  college  proper  students  may  devote  three  years  each  to  Greekj 
Latin,  French,  German,  English  literature,  and  mathematical  sto^ 
t^x  to  history,  political  science,  mental  and  moral  science,  ehemi^try^ 
etc 

A  student  iii  a  degree  course  maybe  enrolled  on  the  " honor Hst^^ 
a  certain  line  of  study  who  attains  (1)  a  good  standing  in  hkg&ss^ 
work,  and  (2)  a  high  standing  in  every  term  of  the  ocrarse  in  histo 
study,  and  (3)  who  does  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  extra  work  in  fe 
particular  line. 

Among  the  college  alumni  are  H,  H,  Belflield  (1858),  diwctorrfti^ 
Chicago  Manual  GDrainiug  School;  Irving  J.  Manatt  (1861), cewri »« 
Athens,  Greece,  and  late  chancellor  of  Nebraska  State  UmwnitT; 
Jesse  Macy  (1870),  autlior  of  Our  Government,  etc^  now  pasabg  t* 
twenty- ninth  year  as  student  or  professor  in  the. college j  Henry t 
Adams  (1874),  professor  of  political  econoflay  in  Michigan  Univetsty 
and  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission;  andiik^ 
Shaw  (1879),  American  editor  of  tho  Review  of  Reviews.  * 


'  Since  1890  the  fuuds  of  the  college  have  been  enlarged  by  $85,000  from  Uie*^ 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  B.  Irwin,  late  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  by  $10,000  fromMre.^' 
Rand,  of  Burlington,  as  an  addition  to  her  previons  gift  of  $25,000  for  tJie  cBdofi» 
of  the  chair  of  Applied  Christianity.  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Herron,  i>.  D.,  is  the  fin** 
pant  of  that  novel  chair.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  he  tho  college  preacher,  if^ 
he  will  lecture  on  special  phases  of  social  science  and  of  industrial  relations. 

A  nioveuicnt  for  tho  erection  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  in  progress.   I^ 
dents  alone  have  subscribed  over  $10,000  for  the  object,  an  amount  said  ^" 
equaled  by  any  similar  body  pro  rata  in  the  country.    The  entire  coetof  tk**^ 
ing  is  estimated  at  $45,  000. 

The  faculty  and  instructors  in  1892-^93  were  as  follows:  George  A.  Gatei,P^ 
president;  Samuel  J.  Buck,  a.  m.,  matbematics  and  physics;  Willard  KivM 
B.,  director  of  the  conservatory;  Jesse  Macy,  a.  m.,  constitutionalliistoryfflwr 
cal  economy;  Leonard  F.  Parker,  a.  m.,  history;  Moseis  S.  Slanghter,  PH.  ^-f  ^!' 
Walter   S.  Hendrixson,  a.  m.,  chemistry;  J.  Fred  Smitli,  a.  m.,  prmcipal^'  ^ 
academy;    Raymond  Calkins,  a.   b.,  modern  languages;  Newton  M.  Haui  - 
English  language  and  literature;   James  Simmons,  jr.,  a.  M.,  biology  a^"  ^ '^ 
and  curator  of  the  museum ;  John  IT.  T.  Main,  ph.  d.,  Greek;  Mary  Hai»«'' *^ 
preceptress  in  the  academy,  instnictor  in  Greek  and  Latin;  Edith  B^^"*^ *\i^. 
stuctor   in  modem  languages;   Samuel  A'.  Jacobs,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  '**^^^ 
Sivcri  L.  Ringheim,  elocution  and  i)hysical  culture;  Susie  Scofi^ld, P***^^ f 
Perkins,  piano;  Theo.  Chr.  Rude,  violin;  John  Randolph,  voice  ctdtt«*i "*'tLj 
Churchill,   director  of  tho  art  school;  J.  M.  Chamberlain,  librarian;  •^^^L 
Jones,  C.  A.  Palmer,  F.  V.  Hollenbeck,  A.  L.  Lawrence,  W.  R.  RaynK»4*" 
M.  Sj>encer,  assistants. 
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II,  TABOR  COLLEGE. 

A  little  group  of  apparent  heretics  among  Congregationalists,  ultra- 
ts  among  politicians^  and  fanatical  friends  of  education  settled  in 
ibor  in  1852.  Poor,  as  pioneers  usually  are,  tliey  incorporated  Tabor 
iterary  Institute  two  years  later,  and  opened  the  academy  three  years 
(ter  that  time.  The  distinctive  college  movement  took  form  in  1866, 
>me  time  after  the  popular  thought  of  "Tabor  heresy"  had  become 
dim  memory,  and  after  the  civil  war  had  placed  the  dominant  party 
the  State  in  line  with  Tabor's  political  ultraism. 
In  that  comnaunity  water  was  always  deemed  a  better  beverage 
lan  wine,  and  the  town  was  very  near  "bleeding  Kansas"  in  ante- 
dlum  days,  so  near  in  sympathy  and  in  distance  as  to  be  a  frequent 
)me  for  John  Brown  and  his  friends.  This  fact  was  a  source  of 
mger  for  a  time  and  of  advantage  later.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
ited,  at  three  different  times  during  the  civjl  war  every  student  who 
as  liable  to  military  duty  went  to  the  front. 

Normal  training  received  marked  attention  early,  and  the  schools 
fiar  there  were  greatly  improved  by  the  influence  emanating  from  the 
allege.  Nearly  half  of  its  students  have  taught  more  or  less. 
Expansion,  however,  was  slow;  railroads  missed  Tabor;  the  town 
enied  quite  inaccessible.  Tuitions  were  low,  tuition  receipts  were 
laU.  AltJiough  the  gifts  from  the  town  and  vicinity  were  small  ab- 
lutely,  they  were  largo  when  measured  by  the  incomes  of  their 
mors,^  yet  the  teachers'  salaries  were  small  enough  to  enable  the 
Uege  to  keep  out  of  debt.  Friends  at  the  East  gave  material  aid 
Tough  the  solicitations  of  President  William  M.  Brooks,  the  only  pres- 
ent Tabor  ever  had,  and  a  solicitor  so  good  that  it  has  been  said  that 
5  ultimate  home  must  certainly  be  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
Among  its  most  useful  friends  (besides  its  president),  two  of  its 
unders  should  be  mentioned,  Eev.  John  Todd,  its  formative  spirit, 
id  George  B.  Gaston,  who  gave  it  financial  assistance*  and  priceless 

*  President  Brooks  has  said :  "  If  any  community  in  this  country  has  ever  given  for 
'y  public  object  so  large  a  part  of  their  means  as  the  i)eople  of  Tabor  have  given 
Tabor  College,  it  has  never  been  published  or  has  escaped  my  notice."  Minutes 
General  Association  (Congregational)  held  at  Des  Moines,  1890,  pp.  95, 96. 
*With  property  assessed  at  $4,004,  real  value  possibly  $10,000,  he  gave  $2,000 
id  a  note  for  $2,000  more  with  interest  at  8  per  cent.  Two  years  afterward  bo  paid 
8  note  rather  than  see  the  college  go  in  debt,  though  bo  borrowed  the  money  at  10 
ir  cent  in  order  to  do  this.    (Story  of  Tabor  CoUege,  p.  7.) 
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personal  service.  The  memory  of  Prof.  Johnson  Wright  is  cheri^ 
by  all  early  students  for  his  influence  on  thought  and  character ;  othm 
still  living  have  a  place  beside  him.  Among  nonresident  donors  Hfflir 
J.  Steere,  of  Providence^  B.  I.,  stands  first  for  the  magmtude  of  los 
gifts,  $5,500  while  living  and  a  legacy  of  $50,000.  Seventy-two  tin* 
sand  dollars  were  added  to  the  assets  of  the  college  within  the  yen 
1889-'90.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  college  still  permeates  the  ton 
and  the  faculty,  and  a  new  railroad  makes  access  to  it  easy. 

When  college  work  was  first  contemplated  there  President  James  E 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  said  that  the  effort  would  ''make  somebody's 
bones  ache."  Several  have  realized  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy; 
some  are  realizing  it  still.  The  results  of  that  labor  were  never  more 
satisfactory  than  in  1890. 

The  college  has  five  buildings,  a  library  of  5,000  volumes,  a  moseon 
containing  12,000  specimens,  eleven  professors  and  instructors,  besides 
teachers  in  the  art  and  business  departments.  The  faculty  has  beei 
materially  strengthened  during  1891-93,  its  college  course  enlarged,  its 
college  work  specially  emphasized,  and  its  endowment  increased* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalognes. 

Story  of  Tabor  College. 

Dedication  of  Gaston  Hall. 

Annual  Minates  of  (Congregational)  State  Associations. 

Reports  of  American  College  and  Education  Society, 

Kiddle  &,  Schem's  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

Episcopalian. 

GRISWOLD   COLLEaE. 

Griswold  College  (at  Davenport)  comprises  the  various  institrf*^ 
known  sometimes  as  "Bishop  Perry's  Schools.^  It  consists  oft* 
departments  accommodated  in  four  diflfereut  and  elegant  building* 
follows:  The  diocesan  school  for  boys,  in  Kemper  Hall;  thediooesaa 
school  for  girls,  in  St.  Katharine's  Hall;  the  collegiate  departm^t,in 
Wolfe  Hall,  and  the  theological  department,  in  Lee  Hall. 

The  college  was  founded  in  1859,  when  the  Iowa  College  property  was 
purcnased  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Washington  Lee.  The  preparatwy 
department  was  opened  in  December  of  that  year  in  the  building  thcfi 
bought,  though  that  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  collegiate  d^ 
partment.  The  diocesan  school  buildings  were  first  used  for  collegiate 
purposes  in  1886.  Wolfe  Hall  was  named  in  honor  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  liberal  of  the  college  donors,  John  David  Wolfe,  esq.,  of  New 
York,  and  Kemper  Hall  was  so  called  in  memory  of  Bishop  Kempcft 
the  first  Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  the  Northwest  who  had  juris- 
diction in  Iowa. 
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Grriswold  is  designed  to  be  the  one  church  college  for  the  territory 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  an  arrangement  to 
it  effect  haying  been  agreed  upon  by  the  different  bishops  of  that 
?ion. 

The  entire  real  estate  of  the  college  (including  buildings)  is  estimated 
about  $325,000,  and  the  productive  endowment  is  $80,CK)0. 
The  boys'  school  is  the  preparatory  dex)artment  of  the  college,  but, 
addition  to  preparatory  studies,  military  drill  and  industrial  instruc- 
n  have  been  introduced.  The  industrial  rooms  are  furnished  with 
iteam  engine,  lathe,  carpenters'  benches,  drafting  tables,  etc.,  so  well 
wished,  indeed,  that  Prof.  Jameson,  of  the  State  University,  is  said  to 
ve  ventured  the  statement,  "  No  school  in  all  the  land,  excepting  the 
)8ton  school  of  technology,  is  so  well  equipped  for  the  work  as  this.'' 
A  course  of  seven  years  is  provided  in  St.  Katharine's  Hall,  begin- 
og  with  low  elementary  studies  and  bifurcating  toward  the  end  so  as 
make  a  scientific  course  without  Latin,  and  a  classical  course  with- 
t  Greek.  The  chief  scientific  substitutes  in  the  scientific  course  for 
3  Latin  of  the  classical,  are  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
>gy,  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Students  in  this  hall  can 
fe  four  years  of  French  or  German,  two  and  a  half  of  history,  one 
d  a  half  of  English  and  American  literature,  etc. 
The  course  in  arts  in  the  college  proper  extends  through  four  years; 
3  course  in  science  is  one  year  shorter, 
rhe  following  are  the  freshman  studies  in  the  classical  course: 

idrent  term, — Greek  (five  hours  a  week),  Homer:  Odyssey,  three  books.  History. 
*n»  (five  hours),  Cicero:  De  Senectute.  Livy:  Book  I.  Latin  Composition. 
thomaticB  (five  hours),  algebra:  Undetermined  coefficients,  series,  binomial 
orem,  logarithms,  theory  of  equations.  Geometry  of  space  begun. 
'aster  <erm.— English  (two  hours),  Study  of  Words  (Trench).  Theme:  Subject 
tn  American  history.  Greek  (4  hours),  Homer :  Odyssey,  two  books.  Herodotus. 
>ek  composition.  History.  History  of  literature.  Latin  (four  hours),  Horace: 
ires,  Odes,  and  Epodes.  Pliny:  Epistles  (extempore  translation).  Latin  com- 
ition.  Mathematics  (five  hours),  Geometry  of  space  finished.  Plane  and  spherical 
tonometry.  Surveying,  with  field  practice.  Navigation.  Elocution,  exercises  in 
ice  building  and  articulation. 

The  following  are  the  studies  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  scientific 
arse: 

^drent  term, — English  (2  hours  a  week).  HilPs  Rhetoric.  Exercises  in  grammat- 
il  criticism  and  in  literary  analysis.  Themes.  French  (3  hours),  Grammar  to 
)  Irregular  Verb  (Keetels).  Les  Prosateurs  Fran^ais  (Roche)  begun.  German 
iiours),  Grammar,  through  the  Irregular  Verb  (Cook's  Otto),  with  selected 
llads.  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder  (Andersen).  History  (2  hours).  Outlines  of 
*ory  (Freeman's  General  Sketch).  Mathematics  (4  hours),  spherical  trignometry. 
nroying,  with  field  practice.  Navigation.  Analytic  geometry.  Lectures  on  the 
Qscendental  and  higher  curves. 

P<Mter  term.— (Sixteen  hours  required).  Botany  (3  hours,  second  half  of  term), 
amentary  Botany  (Gray).  English  (1  hour).  Whateley's  Rhetoric.  Analysi  of 
5iunent8.  Themes.  Ethics  (2  hours).  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy.  French  (2 
(^).  Grammar  finished.  Les  Prosateurs  Fran^ais  continued.  Conversation. 
3065  lA 10  ^ 
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Xtectmes  on  tko  JUmgua^  and  its  lUeratuie.  tQemtan  (3  iLoai^  Gmoov  fiadbi 
Reader  of  German  Literature  (RoBenstengel^ :  Liyrio  Poems  and  BiQadi.  T^ 
Tell  (SdhiHer).  Lectures  on  the  language  and  its  Tifeeraiture.  History  pi« 
iiifltorj'oftheUBfHed  States  (fiHet).  Mwhaoncs  (8  boors,  Ifant  half  uftenn^.  iat^ 
leal  Mechanics  (Peck).    Kecitations  and  lectures. 

The  college  library  contains  over  6,000  vdlumes.  The  cabinelRh  I 
geology,  mineralogy,  conchology,  and  kindred  sn^bjects  are  sjud  toot  | 
Btitutc  "  the  finest  collection  in  thelVest.^ 

Et.  Hev-  "William  Stevens  Perry,  d.  du,  tju  d.,  d.  c.  l.,  is  «  e*»  1 
head  of  the  theological  department,  and  Rev.  O.  H.  Seymoar,  8.t.i^  | 
is  president  of  the -college. 

Triekdb. 

I.  PENH  <KnJIMCPB. 

Penn  CkiUege,  at  Oak&loosa,  is »  college  pheanix  tDom  the  rmi 
Sy^ing  Creek  Academy,  whitdi  was  -erected  4  sHtes  ea^  of  tta^  ^ 
m^der  ilie  auspices  <)f  the  lawa  UnieA  GeUe^e  AsBooiatisB  of  itie^ 
The  *i^est  iving  of  the  stnictu2>e  new  4)coii^ied  1^  H^  eott^e,  ««si^ 
in  1872  by  that  association,  ^e  fic^iooi  then  o^^ened  in  it  ww  tosr 
formed  into  Penn  CoUege  the  aeart  year. 

Tlie  college  was  iind^  the  directien  lof  JiAm.  W.  Moady,  A.iin&' 
L.,  four  years;  of  William  B.  Jfoi^an,  A-  M^<1.  E.^  two  feae&jmi^ 
Benjamin  Trueblood^  ll.  d.,  ten  j^earfi,  imtil  1890.  Pfe^dert  I^ 
blood  passed  from  the  presidency  of  Wilmington  Collie  totiai' 
Penn^  and^ut  of  the  latter  into^he  service  of  the  Amedcan  ii^ 
ti^n  And  Peace  Society  to  estaUish  peaoe  «ooieties  in  fivcope.  ^ 
lom  Eosenberger,  A.  h^  12..  B.,  -a  gr»do»te  vf  BmAam.  CMi^*" 
flie  law  department  of  Michigan  TJniverwty,  is  now  pi»esidcntf»* 

The  college  lias  prospered  steadily  from  tlie  first.  It  has W*.- 
good  foii^iio  of  Penn  to  liaveiiad  several  excellent  professow^* 
as  presidents),  and  among  later  additions  two  are  e^eciftUy  mes^ 
Prof.  Era^nus  Ha  worth  and  Prof.  W.  L.  PearsOTi.  PrcCB*'^, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and  €hen  reciSved  ^edegi'*' 
doctor  of  philosophy  ft«m  Jobns  Hopkiais  University  irflsereweftlm 
of  microscopic  petrography.  He  has  made  valuable  contributi**' 
chemical  and  to  geological  science.  Profl  Pearson  is  ^n  ^uiriBfl*'' 
Earlham  College.  Be  held  a  Hebrew  lello wship  ^  PrinoetoB  ssi  ^^ 
his  master^  degi^ee  laiene  in  1885.  Afber  fiirtifcer  «tady  -at  Btf^i  f*" 
v^BTsity  he  accepted  the  alumni  pwjfessorehfp  aft  Penfi,tffid  «cJ^* 
very  marked  interest  in  the  modem  languages.  He  was  transfc^ 
to  tlie  new  cbair  of  biblical  literature  and  -exegesis  in  1891. 

Penn  has  graduated  33  scientifics,  37  clasricals,  -and  J5  piiitop^ 
AUhough  it  3ias  be^i  ^only  ekfven  yesasa  «moe  tlie  &:stcbui8  took  ^ 
degrees  the  alnmni  tire  in  leading  XM'SF&tms  «8  lawj^ers,  jik!^^^ 
cJei^ymen,  and  in  legislatures.    From  '&Bse  Penn  haa  invitedl<>s»^ 
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Lewis,  B.  s.,  A.  M.,  to  its  professorsbip  of  history  and  Jiterature,  a  id  S. 
M.  Hadley,  b.  ph.,  a.  m,,  to  its  professorship  of  mathematics;  Wilming- 
ton College,  Ohio,  has  called  Ecuben  H.  Hartley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  to  its 
chair  of  Greek,  and  anotlier  alumnus,  0.  L.  Michener,  A.  B^  A.  M^  is 
professor  of  Greek  in  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania.* 

The  following  facts  give  some  further  indication  of  the  progress  and 
the  prospects  of  Penn  College:  (1)  A  chair  of  Greek  and  the  depart- 
ment of  music  have  just  been  established.  (2)  The  citizens  of  Oskaloosa 
have  recently  give  $10,000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  college  building. 
(3)  WitWn  two  years  $77,000  have  been  paid  or  pledged  for  its  endow- 
ment finid.  (4)  Five  academies  in  Iowa  and  several  in  other  States 
have  been  made  directly  tributary  to  this  college.  (5)  The  Friends 
Tiow  regard  Penn  as  their  spedal  edttcational  institution  for  the  North- 
west, as  Earlham,  in  Indiana,  and  Haverford,  in  Pennsytvaiiia,  are 
preferred  for  the  region  farther  East.  During  the  years  1891-'93  the 
college  has  acquired  the  use  of  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  an 
degant  cottage  has  been  erect-ed  on  the  campus  for  the  president,  the 
chair  of  physics  has  been  established  and  is  filled  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Gif- 
ford,  the  curricuhim  has  been  enlarged  to  a  full  four  years'  course, 
after  a  pr€y;)aration  of  three  years  in  addition  to  the  common  school, 
and  the  attendance  has  doubled.  A  much  needed  ladies^  dormitory  is 
in  prospect. 

CollogD  nrtalogneB. 

KWcWe  and  Sctoem'e  Cyciopedta  cif  Education. 

&i8tori«8  9f  Biaiiaska  Oountx. 

II.   WHITTIER  COLLEGE. 

Whittier  -was  founded  at  Salem  in  1867  and  opened  the  next  year, 
in  1871  It  graduated  a  class  of  nine  from  a  i)artial  course.  The  next 
J'ear  there  were  said  to  be  85  students  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  16  of  them  were  preparing  for  college.  In  1875-'76  it  reported  200 
students  and  five  instructors,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  William 
Penn  Clarke.^ 

"Hard  times"  were  very  hard  on  the  college,  and  were  followed  by 
a  fire  in  1885,  which  <^  reduced  to  ashes  all  of  the  college  that  could 
bnm.^  It  was  revived  partially  and  with  diflBculty  in  1887  and  is 
maintained  by  sacrifice.  Its  future  as  a  college  seems  to  depend  on 
the  possibility  of  still  greater  sacrifices  by  its  local  friends. 

It  has  done  useful  work  in  a  preparatory,  a  business,  a  normal,  and 
a  collegiate  department,  but  with  slight  emphasis  on  strictly  collegiate 
studies. 

^The  precodhig  jinra^opliB  wer^  ivrstten  in  1896. 

UU  first  pro»ideut,  Johu  W.  Moody,  had  identified  himself  with  Peim  OoUege 
befoifi  that  time. 
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Methodist, 
i.  cornell  college. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Mount  Vernon.    "  Never  have  I  seal  a 
lovelier  landscape  than  that  which  stretches  out  firom  Mount  Vemon," 
said  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven.    Another  bishop  has  said  recently  that  the  I 
beauty  of  that  college  site  has  been  equaled  only  by  that  of  Bobert 
College^  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  by  one  other. 

ITS   FOrNDER. 

Kev.  George  B.  Bowman,  d.  d.,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  tk 
founder  of  Cornell  College.  Its  success  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1888,  is  also  largely  due  to  his  wise  and  unwearied  efforts  in  its  behatt 

"His  capital  was  a  strong  body,  a  pure  and  radiant  soul,  imtiring 
energy  and  faith,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  benefits  of 
higher  education.'^'  Althoughhisown  school  education  was  verymeagff) 
such  only  as  a  farmer  boy  could  obtain  in  the  country  schools  of  Norft 
Carolina  sixty  years  ago,  he  was  richly  endowed  with  business  enfflgy 
and  business  sense.  He  could  keep  his  own  counsel  as  closely  as  Tao* 
derbilt,  and  select  his  confidants  as  wisely  as  Washington.  Disco©- 
agements  did  not  discourage  him,  and  his  will  was  sometimes  alno^ 
imperious. 

THE  IOWA   CONFERBNCE  SEMINARY. 

This  was  the  first  name  of  the  institution,  and  firom  1853-^57.  fc 
average  annual  enrollment  during  that  time  was  238.  The  prindi|i» 
Rev.  S.  M.  Fellows,  A.  M.,  and  the  preceptress,  Miss  O.  A.  F«ii*j 
were  the  only  teachers  who  remained  in  the  seminary  during  its  eato 
history.  The  former  continued  to  work  in  the  college  after  the  se- 
nary received  that  name.  Eev.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  d.  d.,  was  its  first  pw- 
fessor  of  ancient  languages.  He  was  afterwards,  and  for  several  yetw» 
editor  of  The  Methodist  in  New  York,  and  then  president  of  AllegbaDy 
College.  Other  early  professors  were  Revs.  W.  H.  Barnes,  B.  Wibw 
Smith,  and  Stephen  N.  Fellows,  for  twenty  years  a  professor  in  tke 
State  University. 

COLLEGE   ORGANIZATION  EFFECTBD. 

The  seminary  grew  in  ijublic  favor  until  1857,  when  it  was  expMitol 
into  a  college  reorganization  under  the  name  of  Cornell  OoBegej 
so  named  in  honor  of  W.  W.  Cornell,  esq.,  of  New  York  City,  alflWPl; 

»  President  W.  F.  King. 
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hearted  iron  merchant,  who  was  its  generous  benefactor,  though  his 
larger  plans  for  the  institution  were  cut  short  by  an  early  death. 

Eev.  E.  W.  Keeler,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  college,  and 
from  1857-^59.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  superior  minis- 
terial talent,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  education.  After 
resigning  the  presidency  of  Cornell  he  was  principal  of  Ep  worth  Semi- 
nary, Iowa,  for  five  years;  then  occupied  important  positions  as  pas- 
tor and  as  presiding  elder  in  the  Upper  Iowa  conference.  He  is  now 
dean  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Eev.  Samuel  M.  Fellows,  A.  M.,  the  only  principal  of  the  seminary, 
and  second  president  of  the  college,  1859-'63,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, became,  successively,  a  graduate,  professor,  and  principal  of  Eock 
Eiver  Seminary,  Illinois,  where  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell,  Governor  J.  L. 
Beveridge,  Senator  S.  M.  CuUom,  and  Secretary  of  War  John  A.  Eaw- 
lins  were  educated.  After  spending  twelve  years  in  that  seminary  he 
removed  to  Mount  Vernon  in  1863  and  opened  the  new  institution 
there.  His  administration  of  seminary  affairs  had  been  so  successful 
that  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  presidjency  of  the  college  when  it  was 
organized,  but  a  regard  for  his  health  induced  him  to  choose  the  chair 
of  Latin.  When  Dr.  Keeler  withdrew  from  the  college,  the  invitation 
to  its  headship  was  renewed  and  accepted.  He  held  the  place  till  his 
death  in  1863.  He  was  apt  and  inspiring  as  a  teacher,  eflBcient  as  a 
disciplinarian,  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive  as  a  speaker. 

DR.  king's  presidency,  1863  TO  THE   PRESENT. 

Eev.  William  Fletcher  King,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  the  third  president  of  the 
college,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  though  of  old  Virginia  ancestry.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1857  and  held  a  tutorship 
there  five  years  thereafter.  His  service  to  Cornell  commenced  in  1862 
as  professor  of  ancient  languages.  In  the  next  year's  catalogue,  where 
Ws  name  first  appears  as  acting  president,  the  total  attendance  is 
^ven  (including  preparatory  and  primary  students)  as  428;  the  enroll- 
ment in  1888-'89  was  592,  with  no  primaries.  In  an  equal  ratio,  at 
least,  the  reputation,  the  general  influence,  and  personal  value  of  the 
3oliege  work  to  students  have  advanced.  His  associates  in  the  faculty 
mite  in  heartiest  commendation  of  his  services  and  sacrifices.  First  in 
•eadiness  to  work  and  first  in  willingness  to  reduce  his  salary  (meager 
mough  already),  he  has  no  superior  in  i)opular  honor.  His  resigna- 
I'on,  tendered  again  ^d^  again  on  account  of  overwork,  has  been  as 
)ften  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  some  method  of 
emporary  relief  devised. 

CORNELL  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Col.  H.  H.  Bood,  a  former  student  in  the  college,  an  officer  in  the 
Jnion  Army,  and  long  a  college  official,  writes: 
In  no  western  school  did  the  Btirring  events  which  led  to  the  firing  on  Sumter 
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•cseito  deeper  iatere&t  tban  at  ComelL  Tho  oniiFe  iacnl^,  frithmit  esoeptioiiia 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Union  spirit.  Debates,  mock  congresses,  orations,  poeas, 
ha<l  for  montlis  been  freqnent,  and  all  voiced  tTie  deep  spirit  of  Union  aodloTiIty 
frWcli  fwrraded  the  college. 

It  was  largely  represented  ia  the  First  Iowa  Begiment  and  in  many 
afterwards.  "At  least  7o''  enlisted  "between  April  20  and  October  1, 
ISGl.  It  18  not  possible  now  to  state  accurately  the  number  of  students 
who  enlisted  during  the  war,  but  it  included  a  large  per  ceut  of  those 
of  legal  age.  Their  record  was  one  of  conspicuous  gallantry.  Among 
these  were  10  captains,  6  adjutants,  10  lieutenants,  and  1  quartennas- 
ter.  Of  55  male  graduates  from  1861  to  1871, 19  were  soldiers,  aod,  of 
the  65  in  college  classes  from  some  time  in  1861  to  1864,  23  entered  to 
Army  and  3  were  pl^sicaUy  incapacitated  for  the  fioldier*s  life. 

TTIE  KPFKCT  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  TUR  GOLLEGK. 

Young  men  in  Iowa  during  the  years  of  the  war  tomed  their  sk^ 
to  camp  rather  than  to  college,  ^he  efleet  ol  the  wax  upon  <xdkge 
aitteBdance  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  geotlemen  aad  ladies  at  Cor 
neU.  In  ISGI  there  were  175  genttemw,  145  ladies;  in  1862, 177^ 
tlemeo,  146  ladies;  in  1863,  77  ^entleiDe&,  136  ladiea;  ia  1864,  IMgtt 
tlemen,  215  iadies;  in  186»,  145  gentlemen,  .206  ladies;  in  18^  ^ 
gentlemen,  185  ladies.  All  this  is  very  sagipestive,  especially  tii^ 
immeuse  increase  of  80  per  cent  of  gentlemen  in  18C6,  white  tke  vub- 
bcr  of  ladies  declined  more  thcui  10  j^er  cent. 

Col.  H.  H.  Rood  writes: 

Upon  the  \vhole,  taking  tho  period  from  1861  to  1873,  it  is  not  probable  thiitk 
total  attendance  or  the  total  number  of  gradnotas  wa»4iminislied  %y  the  inr.  tte 
iorge  nmmber  of  Comell  stodents  iu  the  nuiks  and  lMdaruig<>oumiiBaioBay  theif  i^ 
4id  recerd,  thoir  education  and  social  ^salities,  united  tomakethe  coU<^iiv«i>^ 
k3>ewn  to  their  comrades^  and  they  thus  drew  to  it^  halls  many  gallant  ielktrtiki 
wanted  a  higher  education  when  their  army  life  was  over. 

In  morals  tho  effect  was  equaHy  favorable.  The  lefty  purposes,  the  ambrtionife*' 
tered  by  army  lifo,  made  of  the  student  whe  had  been  n  soldier  not  t)nly  a  hn*^ 
man  than  he  wonld  have  been,  but  also  one  witii  a  keen  sense  «f  honor  «Bd  datPf. 

Amon^  the  alnnini  and  trosteee,  some  of  the  most  laithAil,  eameei,  and  d«v^ 
friends  of  the  college  aiMl  ef  higher  education,  are  those  who  wear  the  badfoafl^ 
Gb^nd  Army  of  the  Republic. 

FAVORS  TO  SOULIER  STUUENT8. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  free  toitiaa  has'be^i  givea  in  tiie  coSk^ 
to  all  *ox -soldiers  and  to  all  orphans  of  soldiers  who  have  desireiiit? 
and,  during  much  of  the  time,  book  sod  board  biUs  hoive  he&k  eqfl^ 
free  to  these  classes. 

The  increase  of  st^identB  for  umny  years  Iras  been  alflieet  whtiy  in 
the  regular  college  classes.    The  ooilege  studenXs  fcr  ti»  jew  1W8-W 
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are  arrafiged  in  the  foUowmg  tabic  aecordlDg  to  classy,  coiirseg,  and 
sexes. 
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Hie  whole  immber  of  graduates  from  the  collegiate  course  is  3^. 
nieie  is  also  about  an  eqoal  saiober  of  gradaates  from  shorter  courses, 
as  normal,  art,  and  music.  Of  the  alumui  101  are  classicals^  133  s<jien- 
tifics,  67  philosophieals,  34  civil  engineers.  Young  as  they  are  they 
have  already  taken  high  rank  in  their  different  vocations  and  profes- 
sions. ^'  They  are  prominent  in  business  and  in  the  field  of  scieace  atui 
literature;  they  are  judges,  legislators,  governors,  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  missionaries,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel.''  Ko  col- 
lege has  a  more  loyal  or  more  liberal  alumni.  They  have  reeently  en- 
dowed tiie  alumni  pro^Bssorship  with  $25,000.  They  are  permitted  to 
nominate  eome  of  the  professors.  They  are  comin  g  back  also  as  teachers. 
One  of  these.  Prof.  James  E.  Harlan,  a  graduate  of  18G9,  is  alumni  pro- 
fessor and  vice-president,  ^  a  superior  teacher,  of  remarkable  executive 
s^ility  "  and  rare  i>oi8e  of  character. 

FACULTY. 

The  faculty  ai-e  chosen  by  the  trustees,  but  not  by  the  year  or  to  be 
changed  more  unceremoniously  than  a  gentleman  would  dismiss  his 
bootblack.  Only  two  of  the  regular  professors  have  left  the  college  for 
any  cause  within  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  average  term  of 
service  of  the  faculty  has  been  eighteen  and  one- half  years,  a  term 
rarely  equaled.  There  are  at  present  14  regular  professors  in  the  fac- 
ulty, including  the  president,  the  military  professor,  and  2  adjunct 
professors.  In  addition  to  these,  10  other  teachers  are  employed  from 
year  to  year. 

Ladies  have  equal  rights  and  take  equal  rank.  From  the  first  ladies 
have  been  admitted  to  the  college,  both  as  students  and  as  teaches, 
on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen.  Indeed,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
college  in  the  country  that  elected  a  lady  to  a  professorship  on  the  same 
salary  as  a  gentleman.  Miss  Harriet  J.  Ckx>ke,  who  has  been  preo^- 
tress  for  the  last  twenty- three  years,  is  also  professor  of  history  and 
tJie  science  of  government.  She  is  a  woman  of  rare  culture  and  ability 
as  a  teacher. 
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There  has  uot  been  any  noticeable  general  deficiency  of  either  sex  it 
any  grade  or  department  of  their  ^ork.  Ladies  have  not  so  geDoaBr 
elected  the  higher  mathematics,  bnt  when  they  have  taken  them  ^ 
have  usnally  shown  equal  capabilities  with  the  gentlemen.  Thesaae 
is  true  of  the  more  difficult  philosophical  studies. 

LITERARY  SOCIKTIRS. 

There  are  ten  literary  societies  in  the  institution,  six  for  gentleoMi 
and  four  for  ladies.  Their  halls  are  finely  furnished  and  very  att^a^ 
tive. 

There  is  a  constant  and  generous  rivalry  within  each  society  and  be 
tween  all  the  societies.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  their 
weekly  programmes,  all  of  which  are  public  and  attract  interested  and 
inspiring  audiences.  These  societies  have  within  a  few  years  taiSL 
two  first-class  and  two  second-class  prizes  in  the  State  Oratorical  Asso- 
ciation. One  reason  assigned  for  the  prosperity  of  the  literary  soddieB 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Greek  fraternities  in  the  college. 

College  honors  were  given  during  the  first  third  of  the  history  of  the 
college,  but  they  were  so  unsatisfiEictory  in  many  ways  that  they  were 
discontinued.  Those  honor  students  have  not  shown  any  obsc^vaUe 
preeminence  over  other  good  students  of  their  classes. 

Courses  of  study  are  as  follows:  (1)  Preparatory,  extending  throu^ 
three  years;  (2)  commercial,  two  years  j  (3)  normal,  fit)m  one  to  two 
years  of  professional  training  for  the  work  of  teaching;  (4)  mosicalf 
three  or  four  years,  including  vocal  and  instrumental  and  harmany; 
(5)  art,  two  to  four  years.  The  last  two  years  of  music  or  art  may  be 
substituted  in  the  philosophical  course,  during  the  junior  and  scauff 
years,  for  one  of  certain  studies;  (6)  collegiate,  of  four  years.  Thisi 
subdivided  into  four  subcourses,  as  classical,  philosophical,  scientik 
and  civil  engineering.    The  full  classical  course  is  as  follows: 

Fieshman  year. 

First  term. — Greek,  Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Jones's  Composition,  etodi* 
in  Greek  social  life;  Latin,  SaUust's  Jngarthiue  War;  mathematics,  Olney'sUai- 
versity  Algebra;  drawing,  theory  of  linear  perspective. 

Second  term, — Greek,  Goodwin's  Herodotns,  lectures  on  early  history  of  Greek 
political  institutions;  Latin,  Cicero  Be  Senectute;  mathematics,  Wentworth's  Qtom- 
etry ;  drawing,  outlining  from  natural  objects. 

Third  term. — Greek,  Whiton's  Lysias,  studies  in  the  development  of  the  Ath«ii« 
constitution;  Latin,  Horace's  Satires ;  mathematics,  Olney's  Trigonometry ;  drawia^ 
free-hand  and  shading  from  natural  objects. 

Sophomore  year. 

First  term. — Greek,  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  lectures  on  Greek  philosoplif » 
chemistry,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  with  lectures,  and  laboratory  work.  Elective: 
Mathematics;  Olney's  General  Geometry  and  Calculus;  natural  science,  Holdert 
Zoology;  Latin,  Tacitus's  Germauia  and  Agricola.  Philosophy,  Fisher's  Utmnd 
of  Christian  Evidences,  with  lectures  (2). 
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Second  ierm^—Qreek,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad;  lectures  on  Greek  ethics ;  chemistry, 
AppletoD^s  Qualitative  Analysis,  with  lectures.  Elective:  Mathematics,  Olney's 
General  Geometry  and  Calculus ;  natural  science,  Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology ; 
Latin,  Terence  or  Plautus.  Natural  science,  biology  (2) ;  topical  study,  with  lec- 
toree. 

Third  ^erm.— Greek,  Keep's  Homer's  Hiad,  lectures  on  Greek  mythology.  Elec- 
tive, chemistry,  Appleton's  Quantitative  Analysis,  with  lectures;  natural  science, 
Gray^s  Lessons  and  Manual  of  Botany ;  mathematics,  Olney's  General  Geometry  and 
Calculus;  Latin,  Quintilian.    Astronomy,  topical  study,  with  lectures  (2). 

Two  of  the  four  elective  studies  required. 

Junior  year, 

f^9i  term, — Elective:  Greek, Mather's  ^schylus's  Prometheus  Bound,  studies  in 
Greek  sculpture;  German.  Elective:  History,  Green's  History  of  English  People, 
with  topical  study;  astronomy:  Newcomb  &  Holden's  Astronomy;  English, 
David  J.  Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric,  Minto's  Literature,  and  Morris's  Chaucer; 
physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  French. 

Sec(md  term. — Elective:  Greek,  White's  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  studies  in  history  of 
Greek  literature;  German.  Elective:  History,  Green's  History  of  English  People, 
with  topical  study;  astronomy,  Loomis's  Treatise  or  Topical  Study;  English, 
History  of  Literature  and  Study  of  Masterpieces;  Physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's 
Physics,  with  lectures  and  laboratory  work ;  French. 

Third  term. — Elective:  Greek,  Tischendorrs  New  Testament,  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature ;  German.  Elective :  History,  Amos's  Constitutional  History 
of  England,  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  Congressional  Government,  with  topical  study ; 
philosophy,  Wright's  Logic  of  Christian  Evidence ;  English,  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  American  literature;  physics,  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics,  with  lectures  and 
laboratory  work ;  French. 

Four  studies  required  each  term. 

In  the  philosophical  course  mathematics  and  English  are  the  same 
as  in  the  classical  course,  either  its  Latin  or  the  equivalent  from  its 
Greek  is  taken,  and  one  year  of  German  is  added. 

In  the  scientific  course  no  Greek  is  taken,  and  substitutions  may  be 
made  for  the  Latin  of  the  philosophical  course. 

In  civil  engineering  the  studies  are  the  same  as  in  tlie  scientific  course 
except  that  one  year  of  French  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  elec- 
tive Latin. 

The  master's  degree  is  conferred  only  upon  such  candidates  as  have 
met  one  of  the  following  requirements:  (1)  Postgraduate  study  for 
nine  months  in  a  college  or  university.  (2)  Three  years  of  professional 
reading.  (3)  Three  years  of  reading  selected  from  courses  outlined  by 
the  faculty.    A  thesis  also  is  required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thirteen'scholarships  have  been  endowed  with  $500  each,  three  of 
them  for  "  worthy  young  women,''  ten  for  "  young  men  preparing  for 
the  ministry.'' 
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BUILDINOfi. 

There  are  five  main  college  building  on  the  campiis,  aJidiBOStef 
them  three  Btories  hig^. 

(1)  Science  ball,  40  by  72  feet,  exclusive  of  wing  of  half  the  mat. 
Th!«  was  the  original  seminary  btriWing.  It  has  been  recongtrncted 
recently  and  fitted  up  for  scientific  and  other  puri>oAes,  and  containB 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms. 

(2)  College  hall,  55  by  100  feet.  It  consists  of  lecture  and  reettatiin) 
rooms  and  society  halls. 

(3)  Art  hall,  40  by  70  feet,  used  for  art  purposes,  and  also  contains 
dormitories  for  gentlemen. 

(4)  Chapel,  80  by  106  feet,  is  modem  gothic  in  style  and  cmdftfm 
in  plan,  and  one  of  its  three  towers  is  140  feet  high.  In  the  first  stay 
aie  the  library,  museum,  and  chapel.  The  auditoriioin  occupies  tbe 
entire  sceoud  story,  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,600. 

(5)  Bowman  Hall  is  100  by  114  feet  and  four  stories  hi^h— «n  atei 
rable  hall  for  ladies.  It  is  supplied  with  modem  appliances,  hot  and 
cold  water,  fire-escapes,  etc.  The  dining  hall  will  accommodate  180  at 
its  tables. 

The  museum  contains  orer  500  vari^ies  of  woods  and  graoooo,  B^ 
fossils,  several  hundred  zoological,  and  jover  3,000  minen^gica],  spad- 
mens. 

TDK  LI  BRAKY  AND  KBAOIKO  ROOM. 

There  are  nearly  9,000  volumes  in  the  library,  selected  for  tlie  naerf 
students.  Prof.  W.  H.  Kortou  has  endowed  one  alcove,  and  Piwfe. 
Freer,  Cook,  and  WiDisdns  have  commenced  the  endowment  o€  oteis^ 
The  r^Miing  room  is  well  supplied  with  newi^Mpers,  periodicali,  iqrii^ 
paedias,  and  other  works  of  reference.^ 

II.   IOWA  W£SLKYAN  UNIVBBSITY. 

This  institution  at  Mount  Pleasant  was  incorporated  in  1855;  but  it 
is  the  lineal  descendant  dnd  heu'-at-law  of  tbe  Mount  Pleasant  Colle- 
giate Institute,  which  had  been  legally  organized  eleven  years  befiire. 
It  is  more  accurate,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  later  university  is  the  old 
institute  enlarged.    It  has  had  seven  distinct  departments,  including 

^  President  King  sends  the  foUowing  note  im  Jane,  ISSS :  The  last  two  yean  sod  ■ 
half  havo  witnessed  marked  and  healthy  growth  hi  the  Tarfova  departaentBof  Otr- 
nell  College.  The  baildings  have  been  enlarged  and  g^atly  improved,  the  roateml 
appliances  for  instruction  mnch  eular^^ed^  the  campus  extended  and  beautified,  a 
park  of  20  acres  purchased  and  equipped  for  athletic  purposes,  and  over  $50,000  h^re 
been  added  to  the  assets  of  the  institution.  The  whole  number  of  students  has  now 
reached  674,  of  whom  288  are  members  of  the  regnlar  ooUege  classes.  Fifty  have 
reached  the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  a  d&gle  year.  Fire  prOfesMrships  have  b6M 
established  and  ably  filled  within  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  naady,  those  of 
geology,  biologj^  and  botany,  oratory,  and  physical  training,  instrumental  mosk 
and  history  of  music,  and  English  literature  and  French.  The  entire  faculty  now 
numbers  31. 
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those  of  law,  tlieology,  pliariiiaey,  and  technology,  besides  the  musical, 
normal,  preparatory,  and  collegiate.  A  German  college  is  closely  con- 
aected  iritU  it  in  instruction,  though  distinct  in  government. 

Nine  presidents  have  served  the  university;  ^ne  of  these  was  James 
Harlan,  ^vho  was  in  the  office  two  years  and  went  from  there  to  the 
Umfced  States  Senate  in  1855,  where  he  remained  till  he  became  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1865. 

The  property  of  tlie  institution  consists  of  the  campus  and  buildings, 
worth  $75,000;  productive  endowment,  $60,0005  nonproductive  endow- 
ment, $25,000,  and  a  library  of  2,500  volumes. 

Tbe  total  number  of  students  in  existing  departments  is  365.  Those 
in  college  proper  are  classified  as  follows: 


CoUogiate. 

1 

Males. 

F«nal«B. 

Total 

flwtert 

5 
8 
6 
18 

5 
10 
11 
13 

6 
10 
12 
19 

6 

4 

8 
5 
7 
8 

10 

/imtore ^ 

Sophoinores .' 

18 
17 

FneubBOM 

"SI 

Unclassified 

14 

Total   

32 

39 

^ 

32 

85 

ThcBcieutific  ooui*se  differs  from  the  classical  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  German  for  Greek.  The  freshmen  in  the  chissical  course  take 
the  following  studies: 

llr«t  imm. — X^atin:  Cioero,  secoad  Philippic,  Pro  MiloDe;  JLatin  composition, 
^ireek:  Aaabaeie,  Books  n,  in,  iv;  sj-ntax.  MwHiomatics:  Spherical  geometry  and 
4gobra.     History :  My  ore'  mediusval  history. 

Second  term, — Latin:  Li vy, Book  xxi;  prose  composition.  Greek:  Mather's  Herod- 
tns;  prose  composition.  Mathematics:  Loomis  plane  trigonometry  and  monsnra- 
ion.     History :  Green's  shorter  lustory  of  the  English  people  j  topical  stnily ;  essays. 

Third  -Urm, — Latin :  SelectMbs  from  Seoeca;  Bendeir's  Koman  Literature.  Greek. 
EoiB«r,  Book  i;  i>roee  e<»nposition.  History:  Esglish  history  oontinned.  EngHsh 
uigna^e,  Earle's  philology  of  the  English  tongue. 

Post-graduate  courses  have  been  arranged  (especially  in  history  imd 
hilosophy),  which  lead  to  different  degrees,  the  highest  of  which  is 
ootor  of  i>hilosophy. 

Mrs.  Belle  A.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  this  university,  bears  the 
aner  of  being  the  first  woman  ever  admitted  to  the  bar.  President 
Uiott  led  the  colleges  of  Iowa  in  granting  a  woman  the  degree  of  bach- 
or  of  arts  in  1859,  altliough  he  was  thMi  some  sixteen  years  b^ind 
berlin  College.  Since  1890  Eev.  Dr.  O.  L.  Stafford  has  entered  upon 
te  presidency  of  the  university,  a  new  building  has  been  completed  at 
cost  of  $40,006  which  furnishes  an  audience  room  for  1,200  persons, 
id  plans  are  made  for  a  ladies'  dormitory.    The  number  in  attendance 

now  400,  and  in  1893 13  have  been^uided  to  its  list  of  about  400  gradu- 
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in.  SIMPSON  COLLBaB. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Confereuce  met  in  Indianola  in  1860.  h 
response  to  a  petition  from  the  Methodists  of  the  town,  they  lesolfed 
'<  that  a  male  and  female  seminary  be  located  in  Indianola,"  provided 
the  citizens  should  erect  and  pay  for  a  school  building:  worth  nolkis 
than  13,000.  They  also  appointed  a  board  of  sixte^i  trustees,  who  soon 
after  adopted  articles  of  incorporation  for  the  seminary.  They  made 
arrangements  also  for  the  building,  which  was  to  be  completed  by  De- 
cember 1, 1861. 

The  moving  spirits  in  the  enterprise  were  Hon.  George  E.  Griffifli, 
Hon.  George  W.  Jones,  and  Bev.  J.  G.  Bead.  In  a  few  days  a  plat  of 
ground  for  the  campus  was  secured  and  14,500  were  subscribed  for  the 
building. 

A  school  was  opened  before  the  completion  of  the  building,  in  charge 
of  Principal  E.  W.  Gray,  and  Misses  H.  C.  Cowles  and  S.  A.  Hanfiml, 
assistants.  The  catalogue  at  the  end  of  the  first  academic  year  showed 
that  there  had  been  40  students  studying  mental  arithmetic ;  105,  written 
arithmetic^  70,  geography;  103,  English  grammar;  12,  higher  English; 
48,  algebra ;  16,  physiology ;  17,  Latin.  There  had  been  a  total  enrollment 
of  184.  A  course  of  study  was  then  published  embracing  Greek,  geome- 
try, and  other  branches  deemed  necessary  for  teachers  in  the  best 
schools  or  for  entrance  into  college.' 

Eev.  E.  H.  Winans'  was  principal  from  August,  1861,  to  June,  1863. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  year  he  received  the  special  complim^t  of  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  trustees,  but  the  school  was  so  small  the 
next  year  that  he  resigned.  The  civil  war  had  drawn  young  m^iate 
the  army  and  driven  young  women  often  to  the  double  work  of  ho«i 
and  farm. 

At  that  ebb  tide  in  the  history  of  the  scBdoI  Prof.  O.  H.  Bakei^ 
Illinois  (with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Baker,  as  assistant),  was  inriA 
to  take  charge  of  it.  On  their  arrival  in  November,  1863,  the  BakflS 
found  the  lower  part  of  the  two-story  seminary  building  unseated  aai 
unused.  They  met  about  20  pupils'  during  the  first  term,  from  wbote 
tuition  money  they  were  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  school  and  eaikk 
themselves !  Some  half  dozen  of  these  had  attained  the  mature  aged 
14  years ;  the  others  were  more  juvenile.  During  each  succeeding tem 
the  attendance  was  slightly  increased,  but  the  year's  surplus  did  not 
quite  warrant  the  publication  of  a  catalogue. 

At  the  next  conference  in  1864  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed 

*In  1861  another  Beminary  was  organized  at  Osceola  under  the  care  of  BeT.  E^ 
Heacock,  a.  m.  It  was  maintained  two  years^  acquired  no  property,  and  was  ate- 
doncd  in  1863,  when  Mr.  Heacock  withdrew.  Although  near  Indianola  this  sA!«^ 
was  never  a  serious  rival  of  that,  although  it  may  have  had  some  influence  upoa  »*• 

2prof.  Gray  had  left  his  position  abruptly  and  unceremoniously.  (See  Becerdi*' 
the  Seminary  Trustees.) 

'One  of  these  is  now  the  well-known  Judge  J.  H.  Henderson. 
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to  Des  Moines  Conference  Seminary.  The  catalogue  of  1864-'65  showed 
132  students  in  attendance,  taught  by  five  teachers.  Three  courses  of 
study  also  appeared:  First,  preparatory,  one  year;  second,  scientific, 
three  j^ears;  third,  classical,  four  years.  The  preparatory  required 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  three  terms  in  Latin  grammar  and  reader, 
one  term  each  in  English  composition,  algebra,  and  physiology.  The 
scientific  course  included  the  saine  studies  as  the  classical,  except 
Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  classical  course  required  three  terms  of 
CjEsar,  one  of  "Virgil,  and  included  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  analytical  geometry.  The  students  that  year  were  classified  as 
follows:  In  music,  25;  primary,  39;  preparatory  (classical,  14;  scien- 
tific, 49),  63;  first  year  (classical,  12;  scientific,  5),  17;  second  year 
(classical,  5;  scientific,  2),  17. 

In  1865-'66  the  primary  department  was  dropped,  157  academic  stu- 
dents enroDed,  7  teachers  employed,  an  additional  building  contem- 
plated, and  a  soliciting  agent  put  into  the  field.  The  agent  raised 
scarcely  enough  for  his  own  salary,  and  withdrew  without  formal  fare- 
welL  The  most  valuable  souvenir  of  his  agency  was  a  walk  from  the 
public  square  to  the  school  building,  and  consisted  of  a  single  row  ot 
slabs  placed  round  side  upwards. 

After  three  years  of  such  remarkable  success  Prof.  Baker  and  wife 
resigned.  They  had  wrought  their  lives  into  the  school  during  those 
years  by  a  sleepless  activity  which  some  teachers  can  well  understand. 
They  escaped  financial  bankruptcy  from  their  united  self-sacrifice  only 
because  Mrs.  Baker's  service  as  preceptress  and  teacher  of  Latin  and 
French  had  materially  lessened  their  expenditures.  In  such  labor  and 
sacrifice  Simpson  College  took  strongest  root. 

Eev.  S.  M.  Yernon  took  charge  of  the  seminary  in  1866,  and  was  its 
first  salaried  ^  principal.  He  was  a  brilliant  preacher,  though  not  an 
experienced  teaeher  or  even  a  college  graduate.  The  trustees  were 
then  ready  to  adopt  the  name  of  college  and  to  do  college  work.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  college  charter,  to  choose  the  name  of 
Ames  for  the  institution  when  thus  enlarged,  and  to  send  a  conunittee 
to  the  conference  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  advanced  step.  Bishop 
Ames  (the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  honor  by  the  college  title) 
had  forestalled  this  committee  and  had  led  the  conference  to  believe 
that  nothing  higher  than  a  seminary  was  then  needed. 

Spirited  competition  enlivened  President  Vernon's  administration. 
The  Indianola  school  sought  the  undivided  support  of  its  conference, 
but  rivals  arose.  The  Methodists  at  Sidney,  at  Glenwood,  and  at  Des 
Moines  had  college  aspirations.  A  collegiate  institute  was  opened  at 
Sidney.  It  acquired  but  little  proi>erty,  loaded  itself  down  by  the  sale 
[)f  scliolarships,  and  disappeared.  Glenwood  had  invited  Prof.  O.  H. 
Baker^  of  Indianola,  to  take  charge  of  its  institute,  and  was  urgent  for 

^  His  snlnry  was  $800,  much  less  than  he  had  before  received. 
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a£atf  idiaieoftfaK)pata?aBagc4)fthco0iiiCT^k^  It  had  «aiBe  prdperiy 
wd  tke  fiupyMEFt  of  Methodist  BUfusaters  oa  £h«  eliq^e.  I>e8  IfcttMi 
oSoDed  little  ihait  was  ^U>le  or  aneafiorablc,  bict  ar^»ed  ior  ddi^ifii 
di^layed  tlie:^eat  expectartione  of  tUe  cm^pitaJ^^expectsttioos  wUdi  lum 
been  largely  realised  already.  Glenw-ood,  too,  if  •eoin^Ued  to  chaeie 
betireon  Indianala  and  Des  Moiaeft  as  a  location  for  bat  <Mie  semkiazy 
to  be  Buxix>orted  by  tke  ooufCTei>oe,  was  iucMned  to  pr^er  Des  Maiatt. 

IiMliaiK)la  was  aroused.  Sbe  ofered  for  the  -oue  eonfercsQoo  coll^ 
property  valued  at  $35,000,  an  eodowment  iuiid  of  ^25,000,  and  « 
Bcbool  wbk'li  bad  already  wou  its  spars. 

A  oompromise  with  Crlen wood  roindted  ia  eoufiweuoe  aotron^ij)^ 
ently  favorable  to  botk  Gleuwood  3Uid  ladiai^ola,  bui  a  iittle  later 
Indianola  recalled  Prof.  Baker,  aud  the  comx)etitum  of  Glenwiood  so^ 
8ided« 

TheeoUege  wark»t  ladiar&ola  doiiiig  lS6G-'£7  was  highly  ocMamendei, 
and  tlie  oouierenoe  was  ready  iu  1867  to  ^ai^e  the  jiame  o€  the  bcImmI 
to  ^  SimpsoH  Centenary  College."  Principal  Yemon  was  ehosea  its 
first  }M:*esident,  but  he  resigned  a  few  months  later^,  February  SSy  196S. 
On  that  day  Bev.  Alexander  Burns,  pm£ss8or  of  matbeniatics  in  ienra 
Wesleyau  University,  was  chosen  president,  but  did  fiot  enter  u^ 
the  daities  of  the  ofBsce  until  the  next  eoUe^  y^i^?  Pf o£.  W.  £.  fianll 
ton  performing  pi^esidential  duties  during  the  interim. 

President  Burns  bogan  his  work  at  Indianoia  with  the  aid  of  nob 
men  as  Prof.  O.  IL  Baker  in  the  chair  of  ^aacient  langau^ges^  S^acy  C 
Douthoutin  mathematics;  Miss  M.  J.  !Mc£JQan in  E^ngMsh  Irt^atme,* 
Miss  MoreiLce  Winkley  in  music;  Messrs.  Iu  B.  Cary  and  B.  fi.  Bo^ 
ley,  tutors  in  classics,  and  Misses  Clara  Taylor  :and  Ruth  Hinshai^ 
and  Messrs.  H.  B.  Brown  and  L  <3r.  Herron,  assistants  in  theprepMir 
tory  department.  The  pposperity  reasonably  anticipated  dnriBg  Ul 
iwresidency  was  but  partially  realia«l. 

The  annual  totals  of -attendance  during  that  time  w^:^  161, 190, 131^ 
101,  230,  243,  213,  259,  188,  and  186;  the  nine  graduating  classes  nam- 
bered  respectively  0,  3, 13,  5,  7,  5,  C,  13,  8. 

A  law  school  was  organisied  in  Des  Moines  and  maintained  thereBiM 
1875  to  1880  which  had  a  itominal  connection  with  Simpson.  Its  113 
graduates  received  theii*  >dipk)mas  from  the  hand  of  the  college  pieai- 
dent  at  Indianola. 

President  Burns  was  a  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic  Inshmaa^aioflnt 
speaker  and  at  times  eloquent,  and  brought  a  iair,  aH-arofuud  €<ioljr- 
ship  from  Vi<',toria  -College,  Oanada.  He  had  remarkable  power  of 
infliH3ncing  others,  for  his  hope  and  enthusiasm  became  coatagio*- 
Nevertheless  when  he  resigned  in  June,  1879,  the  subscription  of  iJ»^ 
$12yO06  madi^  for  the  eaidowment  fund  proved  nearly  XvorthJesa,  MMi 
a^nnual  ^iromises  to  pay  more  titan  the  annrual  inoon^  had  created  a 
debt  of  $25,000. 

The  ides  of  March  for  theooUege  seemed  tohaveoorae.    Itemovalto 
Des  Moines  was  again  agitated.    One  thing  alone  prevented  that  cot- 
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sammatiou— tke'eBflowiEkeat  had  «b66ii^iv<^i  fer  tliecoUege  at  Indian- 
ola,  and,  much  of  it,  for  tlio  college  only  at  Indianola. 

It  iras  bdievcd  that  onty  one  eartfhly  power  eoiM  Tcinstate  Bimpson 
Oolfege  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  mid  fbat  power  -was  Rev.  T.  S. 
Berry,  a  rare  scholar  and  an  attractive  speater.  He  accepted  iSie 
presidency,  received  heartiest  cooperation,  and  yet  the  attendance  ran 
down  to  55  in  college  and  78  in  the  preparatory  department  in  1ST9. 
Tn  l^SSO  the  entire  attendance  declined  to  IIC,  and  the  college  lo^  its 
president  by  death. 

Hie  vacancy  was  soon  filled  T^y  Rev.  E.  L.  Parks,  a  graduate  of  Korth- 
westCTn  TTnivBrsity  and  a  good  financier.  A  group  of  wording,  ^elf- 
rrfiaitt  assistants  joined  him  in  carrjdng  the  college  burden,  and  dur- 
ing Tns  term  of  six  years  the  entire  debt  was  paid  off,  the  annruai 
B*tend»nce  rese  to  '301,  and  the  teadhing  ibtnlities  were  notiiceably  Im- 
proved. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Hamilton  -next  became  the  efficient  leader  of  the  college 
in  which  he  had  long  "been  an  invaluable  adjutant.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1B89  by  Rev.  Edmund  M.  Hohnes,  a  Simpson  ahimnufti  of  1S86  and 
ppofessoT  of  Greek  and  Htjbrew  there  after  1885. 

An  effort  to  secure  a  new  science  hall  was  commenced  in  President 
Hffnrnltcm^s  adnrinistration,  and  in  eighteen  months  Kev.  Fletcher 
Brown,  an  'ahmnros  of  the  t^ollege  and  its  vice-president,  raised  $25,^006 
and  completed  the  four-story  building,  with  its  jwinting  office,  library 
room,  tjhemrcal  and  physical  laboratory,  art  gallery,  und  several  recita- 
tion and  music  i»ooms.  That  done,  Mr.  Brown  turned  to  another 
•25,*000  college  enterprise,  and  completed  it  January  1, 1891,  by  Iraild- 
ing«,nd  equipping  the  "ladies'  hall." 

The  tjollege  of  liberal  arts  has  eight  full  professorships,  and  is  one  of 
tve  departments,  the  ethers  being  normal,  commercial,  music  and  »rt. 
The  four  literary  societies  are  doing  a  literary  and  rhetorical  work 
highly  valued  by  students  amd  the  faculty. 

One  htordTed  and  sdxty-two  have  graduated  from  the  collegiate 
department,  and  about  5,000  different  students  have  attended  the  col- 
lege. Among  its  ahimni  Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Bodlej^  president  of  Imctoiow 
Christian  OoTlege,  has  won  reimtation  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  Miss 
Joanna  Baker,  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Simpson,  as  a  student 
and  teacher  of  Greek,  OU^ra,  also,  have  €boquired  distinction  as  mis- 
sionaries, ministers,  professors,  lawyers,  legislators,  authors,  journal- 
ists, and  in  ^ofd;  hoBeirable  Bvecat^ons. 

»io  college  cSasees  in  ISS^'^O  consisted  <rf  ^8  ^eshmen,  18  Boplie- 
moires,  9  juniors,  «nd  12  eeviiors.  But  little  addition  has  been  mad<e 
veoeAtljr  te  the^radowim^^  the  next  great  ^ort  will  be  to^nlaa^elbat 
fund. 

(B3IELX06  KAPfiT. 
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Iowa  Kotmal  Moathly,  xn,  pp.  352,  353. 
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IV.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Iowa  has  jtutnow* 
been  opened  at  Morning  Side,  an  attractive  suburb  of  Sioux  City.  If 
a  line  should  be  drawn  connecting  the  northeast  and  southwest  oonen 
of  the  State  it  would  be  but  a  very  little  east  of  Luther  College  at  the 
north  end  and  Tabor  College  at  the  south.  With  these  exceptions  the 
University  of  the  Northwest  is  the  only  institution  for  higher  edncatum 
in  that  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

The  erection  of  this  new  university  may  seem  to  some  to  be  mistake 
number  five  for  the  Methodists,  for  it  is  "  under  the  general  auspices"  of 
that  church.  Its  founders  are  Revs.  Wilmot  Whitfield,  D.  n.,  Ira  N.Par- 
dee, Eobert  C.  Glass,  William  Whitfield,  and  Messrs.  E.  C.  Peters,  A. 
S.  Garretson,  James  A.  Jackson,  Edward  Todd,  J.  F.  Hopkins,  George 
Eisentraut,  Alexander  Elliott,  and  Edward  Haakinson. 

The  university  starts  out  with  property  in  hand  valued  at  neady 
$450,000,  a  sum  twice  as  large  as  was  realized  from  the  national  endov- 
ment  of  the  State  University,  and  many  times  as  much  as  any  similar 
institution  in  the  State  had  in  sight  at  first.  Only  one  other  college 
can  claim  that  amount  even  yet. 

The  departments  already  opened  are  the  commercial,  preparatory, 
college  of  liberal  arts,  didactics,  law,  medicine,  music  and  art 

The  college  of  technology,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  is  the  only 
university  building  in  use  at  present.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  is  ris- 
ing through  its  first  story,  and  $30,000  have  been  expended  upon  it 

The  chief  officials  of  the  general  fewjulty  are:  Eev.  Wilmot  White- 
field,  D.  D.,  chancellor;  Bev.  R.  O.  Glass,  A.  M.,  dean  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  F.  M.  Hard- 
ing, B.  s.,  B.  D.,  dean  of  the  college  of  commerce  and  professor  of  polii- 
ical  economy;  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  A.  M.,  dean  of  the  college  of  didactics; 
Edwin  J.  Stason,  LL.  B.,  secretary  of  the  law  department;  Mrs-Bmilie 
Mallory,  director  of  the  conservatory  of  music;  William  Jepson,  K.D.1 
secretary  of  the  medical  faculty. 

The  history  of  the  university  is  almost  entirely  in  the  region  rf 
prophecy,  neverthelesSj  if  the  beginning  is  half  of  the  whole,  its  More 
is  not  uncertain. 

V.  UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  origin  of  this  university  is  attributed  to  the  enterprise  and  Khf- 
ality  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Eobertson  and  Robert  Alexander.  They  cob- 
menced  a  movement  as  early  as  1854  to  secure  a  seminary  in  Fayette. 
They  were  so  far  successful  that  one  was  opened  there  in  1857  in  the 
immediate  care  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference.  Eev,  William  H.  Poor 
was  its  first  principal,  and  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Bugbee  succeeded  him, 
holding  the  position  from  1857  to  1860. 

» 1890. 
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That  school  became  the  Upper  Iowa  University  in  1858,  and  was  duly 
chartered  in  1860.  Eev.  William  Brush,  D.  D.,  was  its  president  from 
im-m-y  Kev.  Charles  ^'.  Stovers,  A.  m.,  ISOD-'TO;  Byron  W.  McLain, 
PH.  D.,  1870-72;  Rev.  Rhoderic  Norton,  A.  M.,  1872-'73. 

Eev.  J.  W.  Bissell,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  took  charge  of  the  institution  in 
1873  and  has  remained  at  its  head  ever  since.  A  Canadian  by  birth, 
an  American  in  sympathy,  and  classical  by  education,  he  became  the 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Northern  Indiana  College  at  the  age 
of  24.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1871  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Upper  Iowa  University  at  the  age  of  30. 
Since  then  the  university  buildings  have  increased  from  one  to  three, 
and  its  work  is  now  done  in  commercial,  art,  music,  normal,  prepara- 
tory,  and  collegiate  departments.  It  has  about  4,000  volumes  in  its 
library,  its  real  estate  is  worth  about  $60,000,  and  its  productive  funds 
are  less  than  $16,000,  and  this  for  the  education  of  over  half  a  thousand^ 
students. 

If  upper  Iowa  has  a  hunger  for  gold  let  no  modern  Horace  pronounce 
it  accursed.    It  has  heroic  perseverance,  and  "it"  is  President  BisselL 

The  coUegiates  of  1889-'90  were  classified  as  follows: 


Classical. 

Latin 
science. 

Scientific. 

Literary. 

TotaL 

J^»"hTn4»ii . .                     

5 
3 
5 
0 

11 
6 
5 
3 

44 

15 
7 
11 

2 
5 
2 
3 

62 

29 

Jiniiors 

19 

Se&iort 

17 

The  following  are  the  studies  in  the  freshman  year : 


CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Fan, — Lathi,  Cicero  De  Senectate  et  De  Amicitia;  Greek,  Anabasis,  Composition; 
HathematioSy  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Winter. — Latin,  Horace,  Odes ;  Greek,  Anabasis,  Compositiou ;  Mathematics,  Geom- 
etry, Wentworth. 

Spring, — Latin,  Horace,  Satires;  Greek,  Herotlotas;  Mathematics,  Uniyersity 
Algebra. 

LATIN   SCIENTIFIC. 

Fall, — Latin,  Cicero  De  Senectate  et  De  Amicitia ;  German,  SchiUer ,  Mathematics, 
Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Winter, — Latin,  Horace,  Odes;  German,  Lessint;;  Mathematics,  Geometry,  Went- 
worth. 

Spring, — Latin,  Horace,  Satires ;  German,  Gosthe ;  Mathematics,  University  Alge- 
bra. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Fall, — ^Literatare,  American  Classics;  German,  Schiller;  Mathematics,  Geometry, 
Wentworth. 

Winter, — ^Literature,  English  Classics;  German,  Lessing;  Mathematics,  Geometry, 
Wentworth. 

I  Its  numbers  have  risen  from  246  to  540  during  the  last  six  years. 
3065  lA U 
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Spring, — ^Literatare,  Engllak  Claasios;  Germaa,  Ocfttke;  Mathematka,  Umiinniilf 
Algebra. 

XJTBRARr. 

^aK.~Literature,  Amerioan  Classics;  German  or  Miiale;  Malbematic^ Qsomitij, 
Wentworth. 

Winter. — Literature,  English  Classics;  German  or  Mnsic;  Mathematics,  Geeaeky, 
Wentwortti. 

Spring. — liiteratnre,  English  Classic*;  German  or  Moaie;  Maliiomaties»  UnlTinity 
Algebra. 

A  i)OBt-gradnate  conrse  in  historj,  political  and  social  scie&ce,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pfailooophy,  has  been  arranged. 

Pbesbyterian. 
I.  COB  colleoe. 

Prom  its  earliest  days  Cedar  Bapids  has  had  the  good  fortune  which 
liberal-minded  Mends  of  higher  edocation  always  bring  to  a  oommoiiitj. 

Coe  College  traces  its  moral  and  historic  origin  back  about  forty- 
years  to  a  school  opened  in  his  own  house  by  Bev.  Williston  Jones  in 
1851.  Cedar  Rapids  Collegiate  Institute  was  organized  soon  after  with 
the  support  of  such  business  men  as  George  Green,  Sampson  C.  Bever, 
S.  D.  Carpenter,  John  F.  Ely,  and  others.  In  1853  Daniel  Coe,  of 
Greene  County,  N.  T.,  made  a  conditional  pledge  of  91,500  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  Presbyterians  for  evangelical  edocatioa 
in  the  West.  About  that  time  lands  bequeathed  by  Lewis  B.  Parsons, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  had  an  influence  in  changing  the  name  of  the  school 
to  Parsons  Seminary.  Hoi>e  for  aid  from  the  Parsons  bequest  event- 
ually declined  and  the  Coe  gift  was  of  manifest  service.  The  schod 
then  became  Coe  Collegiate  Institute,  and  finally,  in  1881,  Coe  Coll^' 

The  endowment  of  the  college  has  come  chiefly  fipom  the  Coe  donrfoa 
of  land,  and  amounts  to  about  $80,000,  with  a  portion  of  the  land  worth 
$50,000  unsold.  A  Sinclair  memorial  fund  of  $20,000  created  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  Thomas  M.  Sinclair  awaits  the  erection  of  a  libwtfy 
building  or  a  chapel. 

The  campus  of  10  acres  has  two  buildings  upon  it;  the  one  120  feet 
by  40  feet  and  four  stones  high  is  for  general  c<^lege  purposes;  the 
other,  Williston  Hall,  is  a  home  for  young  ladies. 

The  college  consists  of  the  preparatory  department,  the  special  conrse 
department,  and  the  collegiate,  which  includes  classical,  Latin  scieutifte, 
and  general  scientific  courses.  Students  who  complete  the  classical 
course  (which  is  substantially  the  common  one)  receive  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  In  the  Latin  scientific  they  omit  the  Greek  of  the 
classical  course,  and  carry  other  studies  farther  than  in  that  cwirse 
and  receive  the  degree  of  bach^or  of  philotjophy  on  completing  it  The 
general  scientific  course  contains  French  and  German  in  place  of  tte 
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classical  Latin  and  Greek^  and  the  graduates  from  it  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science.  A  liberal  choice  of  electives  is  offered  after  the 
sophomore  year. 

Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in  oratory,  the  classics,  physical 
science,  botany,  English,  and  in  mathematics.  The  college  gives  free 
tnition  to  the  student  who  comes  with  the  highest  honors  from  any 
academy  or  high  school  in  the  State,  if  his  studies  there  have  fitted 
him  to  enter  the  freshman  class. 

The  college  laboratory,  library,  and  museum  are  fairly  well  supplied 
and  the  large  Masonic  library,  reading  room,  and  museum,  in  charge 
of  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin,  have  been  opened  to  college  students. 

A  winter  course  of  lectures  on  current  topics  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  college  has  become  a  noteworthy  feature. 

There  arc  now  (1890-'91)  4  juniors  in  the  college,  8  sophomores,  and 
19  freshmen.  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  D.  D.,  was  its  first  president,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1887  by  Eev.  James  Marshall,  D.  B.  President  Mar- 
shall occupies  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  sciences;  Bev.  Robert  A. 
Condit,  A.  M.,  of  ancient  languages  and  literature;  Seth  E.  Meek, if.  s., 
of  natural  sciences;  Clinton  O.  Bates,  A.  B.,  of  physical  sciences  and 
higher  mathematics;  Miss  E.  Belle  Stewart,  of  Latin  and  mathematics 
in  the  preparatory  department;  Miss  Mitzi  Leeb,  of  modem  languages 
and  literature,  and  Miss  Alice  King,  lady  principal,  teaches  English 
literature  and  history. 
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II.  LENOX  COLLEOB. 

Lenox  College,  at  Hopkinton,  is  tlie  oldest  Presbyterian  college  in 
Iowa;  was  chartered  as  Bo  wen  Collegiate  Institute  in  1856,  rechristened 
as  Lenox  Collegiate  Institute  in  1804,  in  honor  of  James  Lenox,  a  liberal 
frigid  of  the  school,  and  in  1884  assumed  its  present  name.  Messrs. 
H.  A.  Carter  and  Leroy  Jackson  led  in  laying  its  foundations.  A  sub- 
stantial two-story  brick  building  was  so  £^r  completed  for  its  use  that 
the  school  was  opened  in  it  in  1859,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  College 
permitted  Prof.  Jerome  Allen  to  become  the  principal  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. His  first  assistants  were  Mr.  Orman  E.  Taylor  from  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Oooley  firom  Claver- 
ack  College,  New  York. 

Over  100  students  entered  the  first  year  and  studied  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  branches.  The  standard  of  the  school  was  high. 
Nevertheless  a  class  was  ready  at  the  end  of  one  year,  to  take  up  col- 
lege work.  The  expenses  were  adapted  to  the  hard  times  following 
1857.    The  circular  for  the  second  year  announced  that  ^<  the  total  ex- 
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pense  for  board,  room,  fdel,  lights,  washing  and  tuition  will  not  exceed 
1100  a  year." 

It  became  evident  to  the  friends  of  the  school  at  this  time  that  in  order  to  proYide 
for  its  permanency  and  secore  an  endowment,  some  religious  body  should  assame  ill 
snpeirision.  After  considerable  dlscossion,  whidi  was  attended  with  not  a  little 
personal  feeling,  the  Synod  of  Iowa  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  O.  S.,  accepted 
this  care  and  appointed  a  board  of  tmstees,  consisting  of  nine  members,  but  it  was 
not  nntil  1864  that  the  legal  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  sytiod.  Dmiiif 
the  year  1861  William  6.  Hammond,  ix.  D.,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond afterward  became  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  law  faculty  of  Iowa  UiiiTer- 
sity,  and  is  now  holding  the  same  position  in  Washington  University,  8t.  Loais.' 

The  civil  war,  and  especially  the  call  for  enlistments  for  a  hundred 
days,  depleted  the  college.  Its  president,  Eev.  J.  M.  McKean,  entered 
the  Army  in  1864  as  captain  of  a  company  in  which  all  but  four  of  the 
college  students  enlisted.  A  monument  on  the  campus  records  his 
death  in  the  service,  also  that  of  46  of  his  students.  From  this  college 
92  went  into  the  war,  probably  a  larger  proportion  than  from  any  otiier 
school  in  the  State,  and  the  college  certainly  suffered  the  largest  pro- 
portionate loss  by  deaths. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  rose  before  the  war  to  Indu- 
ing a  single  term,  and  has  been  as  much  as  200  a  year  at  times  sinoe 
then. 

Lenox  did  not  claim  full  college  rank  at  the  first.  As  late  as  1873 
its  revised  articles  of  incori>oration  provided  only  that  its  grade  of 
instruction  should  be  high  enough  to  prepare  students  for  the  sopho- 
more class  in  the  best  colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Ihe  seoood 
year  in  the  best  ladies'  seminaries.  Since  then  the  curriculum  has  been 
revised  and  extended,  and  made  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  tbs 
best  average  college  of  the  State. 

The  college  is  not  very  strong  in  numbers  or  in  financial  resooiM 
Its  proximity  to  rival  institutions  is  not  helpful  to  the  college  at  Bof" 
kinton.  It  enrolled  137  in  1880-W,  of  whom  80  were  in  college  proper. 
It  has  had  the  service  of  teachers  who  stand  first  in  much  larger  insti- 
tutions in  Iowa  and  beyond  it.  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  ph.  d.,  its  first 
presiding  officer,  and  now  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Kew  York 
City,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Hammond,  of  Washington  University,  ix^ 
been  named  already.  Two  of  its  former  professors,  Samuel  Calvin,  i- 
M.,  and  Thomas  H.  McBride,  A.  m.,  have  been  honored  members  of  tlie 
collegiate  faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  the  one  sinoe  1878, 
the  other  since  1878.  They  served  the  smaller  college  as  successfiilly 
as  they  have  since  served  the  university. 

The  college  campus  and  building  are  worth  $15,500,  and  its  produc- 
tive endowment  is  about  the  same  amount.  The  alumni  and  former 
students  have  undertaken  to  provide  a  ladies'  boarding  hall,  and  tlie 
building  is  near  completion. 

»MS.  letter  of  Prof.  Jerome  AUen. 
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III.  PARSON'S  COLLEGE. 

Lewis  B.  Parsons,  sr.,  was  bora  at  Williainstown,  Mass.,  in  1798,  and 
was  a  son  of  Oapt.  Charles  Parsons,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Parsons  made  large  investments  in  Government  lands  in 
Iowa,  and  at  his  death  in  1855  left  a  portion  of  them  for  the  foundation 
of  a  Presbyterian  college.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  will: 

Haying  long  l>een  of  the  opinipn  that  for  the  usefalness,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  children,  a  good,  moral,  and  intellectaal  or  husiness  education,  with  moderate 
means,  was  far  better  than  large,  unlimited  wealth,  *  *  •  and  having  long  been 
convinced  that  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  the  permanence  of  its  institntions^ 
the  progress  of  our  divine  religion,  and  an  enlightened  Christianity,  greatly  depend 
upon  the  general  diffusion  of  education  under  correct  moral  and  religious  influence, 
and  having,  daring  my  lifetime,  used,  to  some  small  extent,  the  means  given  me  by 
my  Creator  in  accordance  with  these  convictions,  and  being  desirous  of  stiU  endow- 
ing  objects  so  worthy  as  far  as  in  my  power  lies,  I  do  therefore  »  *  *  give  and 
bequeath  the  residue  of  my  estate  *  *  *  to  my  said  executors  and  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  in  trust,  to  be  by  them  used  and  expended  in  forwarding  and 
endowing  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  wishes  of  the  testator  were  complied  with  sympathetically  by 
his  sons,  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Parsons,  jr.,  Charles  Parsons,  and  George  Par 
sons.  They  canvassed  the  question  of  location  long  and  cautiously. 
Several  towns  entered  into  an  earnest  competition  to  secure  the  college. 
Fairfield  was  one  of  these.  It  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  site,  a  supe- 
rior community,  and  an  honorable  educational  history.  A  branch  of 
the  State  University  had  been  located  there  as  early  as  1849,  had  long 
been  aided  in  its  educational  progress  by  such  men  as  Hon.  Ohristian 
W.  Slagle,  and  it  was  then  the  home  of  such  a  college  friend  as  Senator 
James  F.  Wilson.  The  citizens  of  the  town  invited  it  with  pledges  of 
over  $29,000.  They  secured  it  in  1876.  Classes  were  organized  imme- 
diately. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1880.  In  ISSO-W  there  were  194  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  representing  six  different  States.  There  were  24 
in  the  musical  department,  69  in  the  preparatory,  and  115  in  the  col- 
legiate. The  latter  were  classified  as  seniors,  16;  juniors,  11;  sopho- 
moreS;  33;  and  freshmen,  66;  and  also  as  classicals,  69;  scientifics,46; 
and  partial  course  students,  10. 

The  preparatory  course  extends  through  three  years.  Candidates 
for  either  the  classical  or  the  scientific  course  in  college  must  take 
Latin  during  the  three  years,  geometry  two  terms,  and  algebra  to 
quadratics,  while  two  years  also  of  Greek  are  required  of  the  classicals. 
Scientifics  take  a  larger  number  of  elementary  sciences  in  place  of  the 
Greek. 

In  college,  electives  appear  in  the  sophomore  year.  Among  the  required 
studies  are  two  years  of  Latin,  eight  terms  (eight-thirds  of  a  year)  of 
physical  science,  four  each  of  natural  and  mathematical,  three  of  mental^ 
and  two  of  political  science  for  either  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor 
of  sciences  degree.    The  classicals  must  take  Greek  two  years  (with  the 
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option  of  anotlier)^  and  during  that  time  the  scientiflcs  study  (xermsm. 
Provision  is  made  for  other  studies  also,  and  among  them  for  five  tennB 
of  French.  The  first  enlarg^nent  of  ^e  coturseft  seems  likelj  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  history  and  English  literatnre. 

The  <^a3sical  freshmen  take  the  fdlomng  stadies  during  their  first 
term:  Biblical  instmction — Old  Testament  history^  1  hour  a  week; 
English — rhetoric,  2  hours  a  week  j  Latin — Livy,  Boman  history,  4hoar8 
a  week ;  Greek — ^Lysia3,Homer,  history,  4  hours  a  week  *  matbematieft— 
higher  algebra,  6  hours  a  week. 

posT'GBAmTAni  zyBomrKS. 

At  present  a  graduate  of  Parsons  College,  of  three  year^  staodiDg, 
engaged  in  scientifici  literary,  or  professional  pursuits,  is  ^ititied  upon 
application  to  receive  the  appropriate  second  degree.  The  second 
degree  and  the  college  diploma  may  bo  secured  by  a  graduate  (of  three 
years'  standing)  of  Parsons  College,  or  of  any  other  college  of  equal 
grade,  who  satisfactorily  completes  any  four  lines  of  post-graduate 
study  as  prescribed,  in  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  literature 
and  history,  mental  and  moral  sciences,  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  in  political  and  social  science.  The  diplomais  granted 
on  the  further  con4ition9  that  a  graduate  of  Parsons  pays  five  dollars, 
and  a  graduate  of  any  other  college  pays  fifteen  dollars,  when  he  com- 
mences his  post-graduate  study,  and  that  the  final  examination  sh^ 
not  be  given  in  less  than  two  years  after  that  time.  A  thesis  is  to  be 
submitted  as  a  part  of  the  examination  in  most  lines  of  study. 

The  following  are  given  as  specimens  of  these  post-graduate  counes: 

Ancient  langnages. — ^Yirgil,  fifth  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  De^Katurs 
Deorum;  Horace,  Three  Epistles  and  Three  Satires;  Lucretiiis,D6 
Rerum  Katura,  first  and  second  books;  Thesis — ^The  Philosophies  of  tke 
liomans  as  Taught  by  the  Different  Schools.  Herodotns,  chapters  TU 
andvui;  ^schylus.  The  Persians;  Curtius's  Greece,  Books  iiaod 
in;  Grote,  chapters  xxx-xiiVi;  Thesis,  subject  to  be  assigned. 

MathematicB. — ^Analytical  geometry,  Wentworth.  Surveying,  calcu- 
lus, differential  and  integral,  Wentworth.  Cerate's  Philosopby  of 
Mathematics. 

THB  BNI>OWMENT,   BTC. 

The  endowment  consists  of  some  $36,500  from  the  Parsons  bequest, 
about  $40,000  from  Gen.  L.  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  and  gifts  and  pledges  from 
others,  making  the  total  about  $125,000. 

Ten  $500  scolarships  have  been  endowed  in  full  or  in  i)art,  and  two 
legacy  bonds  of  $2,000  each  have  been  executed  to  endow  still  otii^s. 

The  members  of  the  collegiate  faculty  in  present  service  are:  Bev. 
Ambrose  C.  Smith,  i>.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
sciences;  R.  A.  Harkness,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  Latin;  Bev.  Hervey  B. 
Knight,  M.  A.,  mathematics;  W.  J.  Seelye,  M.  A., Greek;  A,  H.  Conrad, 
M.  s.,  natural  sciwces ;  J.  B,  Williamson,  M.  A.,  physical  scieneee  and 
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matliomati^Sj  W.  A.  Wirtz,  B.  A^  instructor  in  modern  langmages;  J. 
V.  Bean,  u,  B^  lecturer  on  anatomy,  physidogyi  and  hygiene;  Eev*  J. 
F.  Magiliy  D.  D.,  instructor  in  biblic^  hiaU»ry  and  evidences. 

United  Brethren. 

WESTERN  C01.r.EGE. 

Western  College  was  originated  by  &a  annual  confer^iee  of  the 
church  of  United  Brethren  at  Muscatine  in  1S55,  and  was  designed  to 
be  tho  one  college  of  that  body  in  theiN'orthwest.  A  donation  of  $0,000 
detemiined  its  immediate  location  <m  the  prairie  8  miles  south  of  Cedar 
B^ids,  where  it  was  opened  in  1856. 

While  there  its  presidents  were:  Solomon  Weaver,  1856-^64;  Eev. 
William  Davis,  1864-^65;  M.  W.  Bartlett,  1865-^66}  Homer  E.  Page, 
186G-'07;  E.  C.  Ebersole,  1867-'68^  and  Eev.  E.  B.  Kephart,  beginning 
in  18G8.  In  1875-'76  there  were  37  students  in  the  college  i)roper  and 
182  in  its  preparatory  and  commercial  departnients. 

In  1880  railroads  were  ne^  Western,  but  not  likely  to  be  nearer  than 
3  miles.  The  coU^e  was  in  a  district  still  rural,  in  the  vicinity  of 
coDipetitive  institutions  which  were  nK>re  easily  accessible  and  better 
endowed.  Even  President  (now  Bishop)  Kephart,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  most  scholarly  men  iu  the  denomination,  could  not  mate- 
rially increase  its  endowment  while  at  that  i>oint  or  overcome  the 
general  embarrasiuneut  from  the  location.  Tho  college  was  removed  to 
Toledo  in  1881,  when  ex-Senator  Kephart  resigned  the  presidency  of 
Western  for  the  bishopric  of  the  United  Brethren. 

William  M.  Beardshear  accepted  the  presidency  in  1881  and  held  it 
till  188^,  when  19  professors  and  instructors  in  the  college  were  teach- 
ing 402  students.  *  A  Christmas  fire  destroyed  the  main  building  and 
its  contents  in  1889.  Its  very  prompt  restoration  by  the  liberality  of 
tlie  friends  of  the  college,  and  especially  of  those  in  Toledo,  made  1890 
memorable. 

The  catalogue  of  1889-W  Contains  the  names  of  375  students  in  the 
five  literary,  business,  and  art  departments  of  the  college.  Of  these, 
19  are  college  seniors,  10  juniors,  19  sophomores,  and  19  freshmen. 

Ten  courses  of  study  are  offered,  including  a  preparatory  course  of 
three  years,  classical,  scientific,  philosophical,  literary,  and  normal 
courses  of  four  years  each,  and  a  post-graduate  course  of  three  years. 
The  preparatory  course  covers  a  portion  of  the  literary  and  normal 
courses. 

The  freshman  year  in  the  classical  course  is  devoted  to  Greek  (Ana- 
basis, Herodotus,  and  the  Hiad),  Latin  (Livy,  Horace,  and  Quintilian), 
mathematics  {algebra  completed,  geometry  of  space,  trigonometry,  and 
surveying),  rhetoric,  and  inductive  Bible  studies.  The  philosophical 
course  substitutes  German  or  French  for  the  Greek  of  the  classical 
course,  and  includes  more  philosophy  than  the  scientific  coarse. 
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Special  courses  of  reading  (additional  to  the  courses  of  study)  are  rf- 
fered.  Students  who  maintain  an  average  grade  of  90  per  cent  in  their 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  complete  these  courses  of  reading,  will 
receive  special  recognition  by  having  inserted  cum  laude  in  their  diplo- 
mas. 

The  library  contains  about  3,000  volumes.  The  productive  endow- 
ment is  now  $65,000,  yet  $85,000  have  been  added  to  the  general  en- 
dowment fund.  The  growth  of  the  college  is  demanding  increasing 
funds,  while  a  debt  is  causing  some  anxiety. 

The  following-named  persons  constitute  the  faculty  of  1890-'91:  J.  8. 
Mills,  A.  H.,  PH.  D.,  president,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science; 
A.  M.  Beal,  A.  M.,  vice-president,  Tama  County,  professor  of  niUnial 
science;  H.  W.  Ward,  B.  A.,  professor  of  ancient  language  and  litera- 
ture; B.  M.  Long,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  history; 
W.  H.  Beese,  ph.  m.,  professor  of  pedagogy  and  principal  normal  de- 
partment; E.  F.  Warren,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics;  E.  B.  Kep- 
hart,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  (bishop  U.  B.  Church),  lecturer  on  Christian  evi- 
dences; Hon.  L.  G.  Kinne,  ll.  d.,  lecturer  on  elementary  and  criminal 
law  and  the  law  of  real  property;  Hon.  E.  C.  Ebersole,  A.  m.,  lecturer 
on  constitutional  law;  E.  R.  Smith,  B.  s.,  M.  b.,  lecturer  on  physiology 
and  hygiene;  J.  A.  Ward,  B.  s.,  director  of  the  business  depcrtment 
and  professor  of  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law;  J.  M,  Eppstein, 
director  of  conservatory  and  professor  of  music;  Miss  Ella  Mobley,  in- 
structor in  drawing  and  painting;  L.  F.  Loos,  instructor  in  German; 
Miss  Luella  Pickett,  instructor  in  shorthand  and  typewriting;  £.  F. 
Warren,  M.  s.,  librarian;  A.  M.  Beal,  A.  m.,  curator  of  the  cabinet;  E 
W.  Ward,  B.  A.,  secretary. 

Undenominational,, 
amity  college. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Haskins  in  the  eiirly  part  of  1853  completed  the  phin 
which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Amity  College.  He  proposed  that 
a  company  should  purchase  a  tract  of  Government  land  and  settle  on 
it  as  ^<  a  colony  of  Christian  reformers,''  and  that  they  should  foond  a 
college  where  both  sexes  should  be  educated,  manual  labor  should  be 
encouraged,  and  all  reformatory  (especially  antislavery)  principles 
should  be  inculcated. 

From  April,  1854,  to  November,  18^,  committees  explored  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  then  located  the  colony  and  the  college  at 
what  is  now  called  College  Springs,  in  Page  County. 

In  1860  the  college  owned  over  6,000  acres  of  land,  a  one-story  jframe 
building  22  feet  by  28,  and  an  unfinished  two-story  brick  buildiog  40 
feet  by  50.  The  first  class  in  the  "academic  department  was  organ- 
ized in  1857,  but  all  that  was  academic  soon  disappeared  in  the  oommon 
school  of  the  place.    Efiforts  to  develop  "  college"  life  abounded  is 
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failures  until  the  college  was  incorporated,  in  1871,  and  indeed  until 
Rev.  A.  T.  McDill,  a  graduate  of  Monmouth  College,  took  charge  of 
the  struggling  school  in  1872.  The  advent  in  1873  of  Prof.  Adam 
Grimes,  a  former  student  of  Iowa  College  and  a  specialist  in  mathe- 
matics, is  noted  as  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  institntion. 
During  the  five  years  of  Mr.  McDilPs  presidency  the  attendance  is  said 
to  have  increased  greatly  (though  the  highest  number  of  students  in 
any  one  year  was  106),  the  "interest-bearing  credits''  rose  to  $22,000, 
and  the  unsold  college  lands  were  valued  at  $18,000. 

The  best  building  on  the  campus  was  erected  in  1883  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  is  well  furnished,  and  heated  by  steam.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  are  now  worth  $30,000  and  the  productive  endowment  is 
$42,500,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  has  been  added  during  the 
presidency  of  Eev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Kennedy.  The  number  of  students  in  its 
commercial,  music,  art,  normal,  scientific,  and  classical  departments 
^  as  319  in  1889-'90.  Of  these  those  enrolled  in  the  college  classes 
^ ere  as  follows: 


Cbusical. 

Scientific. 

KormaL 

Seniors                   

*      1 
5 
2 
2 

5 

4 
2 
28 

'Jnuiors 

Sophomores 

28 

Freahmen             '. 

Total 

10 

39 

28 

The  studies  for  the  classical'freshmen  are: 

^rst  term. — Cicero's  Orations  (4  books),  Anabasis  (6  weeks),  Memorabilia  (6 
weeks),  Practical  Ethics  (Janet),  plane  trigonometry  (4),  history  of  England  (3). 

Second  term. — Horace's  Odes  and  Satires,  Memorabilia,  spherical  trigonometry  and 
surveying,  general  history  (Greece  and  Borne),  (4). 

Third  term, — Horace's  Satires  and  Art  of  Poetry  (3),  Homer  (Keep's  Iliad,  books 
1-2),  analytical  geometry,  general  history  (medisBval  and  modern),  (4) ;  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  composition,  and  reading  at  sight  daring  the  year.  Rhetoricals  each 
term. 

The  scientific  coarse  in  college  requires  the  same  time  as  the  classical, 
but  one  year  less  in  preparation. 

The  fourth  year  (senior)  normals  take  the  following  studies: 

Plane  trigonometry,  chemistry,  political  economy,  English  literature  (American 
authors),  chemistry,  laboratory  work,  spherical  trigonometry  and  surveying,  logic, 
English  literature  (English  authors),  astronomy,  evidences  of  Christianity,  English 
literature  (English  authors),  review  of  primary  studies. 

Students  who  complete  the  normal  course  with  a  general  average  for 
each  term  of  not  less  than  8,  and  who  sustain  a  good  moral  character, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  normal  diploma,  and  with  the  addition  of  six  terms 
in  Latin  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics. 

The  college  faculty  consists  of  Eev.  T.  J.  Kennedy,  d.  d.,  f.  s.  so., 
president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  Latin;  S.  S. 
Maxwell,  h.  s.,  professor  of  the  natural  sciences  and  curator  of  the 
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moaeuin ;  Ernest  B.  Skiuner,  A.  b^  professor  of  mathematieft  aad  politi- 
cal science;  K  A.  Sahlstroniy  A«  B.,  professor  of  Gie^  and  modem 
laogaages;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Coe  Skiimer,  ph.  k.,  profiBSSor  of  EiigM 
literature  and  ilidactics;  Miss  Hallie  Patrick,  b.  icus^  instructor  in 
preparatory  studies;  Miss  Jennie  Littell,  instructor  in  painting  aud 
drawing ;  Miss  Hallie  Patrick,  B.  MUfiL,  professor  of  instrumental  music, 
piano  and  organ ;  O.  J.  P^irose,  K.  Acoxa^  principal  of  Amity  Com- 
mercial College  and  professor  of  bookkeeping,  c(»unercial  law,  and 
business  practice;  Mrs.  O.  J.  Penrose,  instructor  in  elocution,  type- 
writing, and  sh<n*tliand;  Miss  DamarisWiigkt,  instructor  in  vo(»laBd 
orchestral  music* 

Amitoni^i  Academy,  at  Greenwood,  Mo.,  is  practically  a  second  pre- 
paratory department  of  Amity  College,  and  is  in  the  care  of  F.  W. 
Dun  lap,  B.  s.  It  occupies  what  was  formerly  called  Lincoln  College, 
and  enrolled  39  students  last  year. 

The  history  of  Amity  College  will  be  found  in  its  catalogues  bhA  in 
the  history  of  Page  County. 
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Chapter  X. 

NECROLOGY. 

Iowa  pkmeers  had  a  passion  for  education*  It  embraced  everything 
from  the  alphabet  to^the  summit  of  the  university.  Their  successors  in 
tite  State  have  been  like  them.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  Iowa  has 
snffiraied  from  the  efforts  to  create  a  coUege  in  every  town  of  any  size.* 
It  is  true  that  men  influenced  by  local  or  larger  ambitions  have  sacri- 
ficed treasure  witti  and  without  iHjrmanent  visible  results ;  nevertheless 
Iowa  has  gained  rather  than  lost  by  these  sacrifices.  These  college 
deaths  have  not  been  cessations  of  educational  life.    Here^  as  elsewhere, 

"  There  is  no  death.    What  seems  so  is  transition.'' 

Those  higher  ambitions  have  aided  in  creating  the  Iowa  school  system 

and  the  living  colleges  of  to-day. 
The  institutions  which  they  projected,  and  yet  failed  to  maintain, 

have  been  very  numerous,  and  especially  in  the  earliest  settlements. 

Of  the  fifty  incorporated  during  the  twelve  years  between  1838  and 

1850  only  two  now  exist  under  their  original  name:  namely,  Denmark 

Academy  and  Iowa  College. 

The  period  of  rapid  settlement  was  eminently  the  industrial  period 
of  Iowa  history,  and  preeminently  the  i>eriod  when  manual-labor  insti- 
tutions were  popular.  There  was  not  so  much  inquiry  then  as  now  how 
to  connect  the  manual  industries  with  the  public  schools.  The  scholars 
were  learning  enough  of  those  at  home.  In  the  secondary  or  higher 
schools,  howevcT,  the  pupils  must  bo  among  strangers.  Manual  labor 
there  would  help  to  pay  their  exi)enses  and  keep  them  in  sympathy  with 
manual  laborers  everywhere.  The  supply  met  the  demand.  The  name 
did  not  always  indicate  this  labor  feature  of  the  academy  or  college. 
The  institution  did  not  always  engage  to  ftimish  the  labor  that  might 
be  desired,  yet  the  teachers,  at  least,  were  ex  officio  agents  to  secure  it. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  name  all  tliese  institutions  which  did  much 
good  work  during  a  few  years  of  rising  hope  and  then  of  increasing 
despair,  and  still  more  impossible  (if  that  were  conceivable)  to  notice 
all  those  that  were  merely  opened,  or  organized,  or  chartered.  Speci- 
mens only  of  early,  though  not  in  all  cases  the  earliest,  institutions  may 
be  mentioned. 


'  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  Jnly,  1889,  p.  173. 
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ALEXANDER    COLLEGE.* 

This  college  was  established  by  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Iowa  (Old  School),  io  the  year  1853,  at  Dubuque.  Its  prep- 
aratory department  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1854,  in  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  James  L.  Langworthy,  on  the  corner  of  Locust  and  TwelfUi 
streets,  with  an  attendance  of  about  50,  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Eev.  A.  H.  Kerr,  A.  m.,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  F.  WuUweber,  A.  M. 
The  general  supervision  was  given  to  Eev.  Joshua  Phelps,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Dubuque,  as  president,  elected  by  the 
synod,  but  who  never  took  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  instruction 
during  the  life  of  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  then  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  was  added  to  the  facolly. 
Profs.  Kerr,  Wullweber,  and  Allen  conducted  the  scbool  for  the  years 
1855  and  1856.  The  faculty  elect,  as  it  api)eared  in  the  catalogue,  con- 
tained the  names  of  Dr.  C.  0.  Parry,  of  Daveni)ort,  and  Eev.  Samuel 
Newbury,  but  neither  ever  gave  instruction  or  received  any  salary, 
although  Mr.  Newbury  acted  as  financial  agent  for  a  year.  Efforts 
were  made  in  1855-'56  to  put  the  college  on  a  firm,  pecuniary  founda- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  a  site  of  about  4  acres  was  obtained, 
mainly  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Finley,  located  on  the  bluBi 
a  mile  from  Main  street.  A  building  100  by  50,  four  stories  high,  was 
commenced  and  so  far  completed  as  to  be  roofed  and  two  rooms  partly 
finished,  when  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  put  a  stop  to  all  further  build- 
ing. In  this  condition  the  structure  stood  for  over  ten  years,  a  habita- 
tion of  bats  and  birds,  and  a  melancholy  monument  to  injudicious  zeal 
and  financial  disaster.  During  the  year  1857  the  scbool  was  taugbt 
in  the  two  partly  finished  rooms  of  this  building  by  Profs.  Allen  and 
Kirkpatrick. 

Profs.  Kerr  and  Wullweber  having  resigned,  the  first  becoming 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  and  the 
second  opening  a  law  office  in  Dubuque,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1857 
the  school  finally  closed  its  doors  and  Alexander  College  added  its  name 
to  the  long  list  of  dead  institutions  in  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  During 
the  life  of  this  school,  it  enrolled  more  than  200  diflferent  students,  most 
of  whom  were  in  the  preparatory  departments,  but  it  organized  botii 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes.  Its  standard  of  instruction  was  always 
very  high,  and  many  of  its  students  became  eminent  during  the  civil 
war,  and  since  that  time  in  business  and  professional  life.  Its  school 
work  was  a  nvarked  success,  and  its  influence  must  be  counted  as  an 
important  factor  in  shaping  the  educational  work  of  northern  Iowa,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  during  most  of  its  life  the  pubKe- 

» This  sketch  is  very  kindly  furnislied  by  Prof.  Jerome  AUen,  one  of  the  profist- 
sors  in  the  coUege  and  now  professor  of  pedagogy  In  the  University  of  the  Ci^^ 
New  York. 
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school  system  of  Dnbaque  was  nnorganized,  and  that  this  was  the  first 
and  only  school  of  high  grade  in  successful  operation  north  of  Dubuque 
before  the  civil  war. 
It  failed  to  live  long,  but  it  did  not  fail  to  do  its  duty  while  it  existed. 

DAVENPORT  FEMALE  UNrVEESITY. 

This  university  had  some  characteristics  of  an  educational  balloon  at 
its  origin,  during  its  existence,  and  at  its  collapse.  A  volume  pub- 
lished in  1855  notices  it  as  follows : 

This  institution  still  in  the  first  year  of  its  history  is  the  only  female  seminary  in 
the  United  States  which,  in  the  character  and  extent  of  its  instruction,  is  founded 
npon  the  broad  basis  of  a  university. 

By  the  scheme  of  its  organization  provision  is  made  for  (1)  twelve  professorships 
in  the  sciences  and  letters;  (2)  two  professorships  upon  the  professions  of  the  sex; 
(3)  one  professorship  upon  conversation  and  proprieties;  (4)  one  professorship  upon 
the  trades  taught  in  the  universities;  (6)  one  professorship  upon  domestic  economy 
and  domestic  duties. 

By  the  scheme  of  its  organization  provision  is  also  made  for  granting  eighteen 
species  of  diploma. 

The  university  is  designed  to  supply  not  only  the  great  wants  in  the  female  eda* 
eational  systems  of  the  times,  but  the  wants  of  divers  classes  of  our  countrywomen, 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  indigent,  genius  as  well  as  mediocrity. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  instructions,  unapproached  as  they  are  by  any 
female  institute  in  the  country,  do  not  constitute,  however,  the  only  evidence  of 
superiority.  The  university,  while  it  takes  the  title  of  a  great  school  of  industry 
and  learning,  does  not  overlook  the  interests  of  those  who  have  claims  upon  its 
beneficence.  Accordingly  it  opens  its  haUs,  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  tribute,  to 
those  who  seek  its  groves. 

The  daughters  of  the  clergy,  without  regard  to  faith,  are  entitled  to  tuition  at 
half  the  established  prices    •    •    •    provided  they  board  with  the  principal.' 

The  exact  location  of  this  remarkable  institution  is  not  easily  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  said  to  have  disapi>eared  as  suddenly  as  it  came  into 
view.  The  railroad  had  just  reached  the  Mississippi.  Iowa  contained 
only  about  300,000  people.  There  was  no  urgent  demand  by  Iowa 
girls  for  "  eighteen  species  of  diploma.^  They  had  no  occasion  to  leave 
the  prairies  to  obtain  the  best  of  instruction  in  domestic  economy  and 
domestic  duties. 

The  name  of  this  university  does  not  appear  in  the  Davenport  direc- 
tory of  1856.  The  State  suflfered  nothing  by  its  advent,  perhaps  noth- 
ing by  its  exit. 

THE  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 

The  Ladies  (College  (known  later  as  Mount  Ida  Female  College)  was 
opened  in  Davenport,  May  2, 1855.  Its  proprietor  at  one  time  was  T. 
H,  Codding,  esq.,  at  another,  Rev.  M.  M.  Tooke.  The  college  building 
(still  standing)  was  of  brick,  120  ieet  in  front,  80  in  depth,  and  four 
stories  high  The  campus  embraced  the  entire  block  on  the  bluff  on 
Third  street  between  College  and  Bridge  avenues. 

» N.  H.  Parker's  ''  Iowa  as  It  la,"  pp.  246-249. 
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The  aim  of  tbe  college  was  ^^to  prep»e  young  ladiea  for  ttie  aetive, 
practical  daties  of  life  •  •  •  by  ajudieioosecmibiiiatio&ofmeQtal, 
moral,  and  physical  training."  Its  proprietor  said:  ^^ The  maoiier  o( 
teaching  will  be  the  most  improved  and  improyed  known  in  our  coutry 
or  in  Europe." 

The  college  £acn1ty  consisted  of  T.  H.  Codding,  principal,  and  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Coddiog,  Bev.  F.  L.  Dudley,  Miss  Adeline  Hayes,  Hits  Amciia 
B.  Que,  Miss  Mary  J.  Welles,  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Dudley.  Id  1856 
150  students  were  enrolled.  It  was  not  a  financial  success,  uidwas 
discontinued  before  the  civil  war. 

IOWA  FEMALE  COLLEGLATB  XKBTITUTK. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  recorded  for  an  institution  bearing 
this  name  at  Iowa  City,  July  29, 1853.  It  was  to  be  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Iowa.  It  was  founded  on 
**  the  same  broad  and  liberal  basis"  and  was  to  enjoy  "the  same  free- 
dom from  every  species  of  sectarianism  which  distinguishes  thatorder.^ 

A  perpetual  scholarship  was  offered  to  every  lodge  which  should  con- 
tribute f  100  to  its  funds,  and  for  an  equivalent  contribution  from  a& 
individual  a  scholarship  for  twenty  years,  or  during  bis  natural  life^ 
was  promised.  By  this  arrangement,  its  originator  said,  "we  hope  to 
be  able  at  some  future  day  to  offer  free  instruction  to  all  poor  orphan 
daughters  of  the  order  in  the  State.  This,  indeed,  is  a  primary  object 
had  in  view  by  the  board  in  the  establishment  of  their  institution,  and 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  their  future  plans." 

A  very  gratifying  success  rewarded  the  labor  of  collecting  fnnda. 
The  city  council  of  Iowa  City  donated  a  site  for  the  college  building  in 
September,  1853  j  the  corner  stone  was  laid  October  27  of  ttiat  year. 
"  The  project  had  the  confidence  of  the  community."  Mon^  came  is 
from  lodges  and  from  individuals  while  the  walls  of  tbe  building  w^ 
rising.  The  money  and  pledges  amounted  to  over  $6,000,  and  the  waBB 
rose  till  the  first  story  was  completed.  It  seemed  very  certain  that  tiie 
entire  building  would  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1855  until  the  life 
of  the  institute,  Bev.  A.  Bussell  Belden,  was  prostrated  by  diseosei 
His  death,  in  August,  1855,  was  practically  the  death  of  the  enterprise,, 
although  it  was  not  definitely  abandoned  till  a  few  mouths  later. 

Notices  of  the  institute  may  be  found  in  Parker's  Iowa  as  It  Is  in 
1855,  and  in  Hon.  H.  W.  Lathrop^s  Historical  Sketch  of  Kosciusko 
Lodge  No.  6, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  Iowa  City. 

HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  has  attracted  more  public  attention  and  seemed  at 
one  time  to  represent  larger  assets  than  any  other  in  Iowa  ever  did 
that  is  now,  perhaps,  hoi)elessly  closed. 

Bev.  S.  H.  Taft,  a  Unitarian  gentieman,  thought  that  there  ^ras 
room  and  demand  for  one  college,  at  least^  in  Iowa  which  should  be 
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distinctively  Cbristian  and  yet  as  maniiestly  undenominational.  He 
had  led  a  colony  from  Few  York  and  located  with  it  at  Springvale  in 
1S63  nt  the  place  bow  known  as  Hnmholdt.  He  be^^an  to  agitate  ibr 
ills  ideal  <^Uege  as  early  as  1865. 

He  induced  such  men  in  Iowa  as  Hens.  C.  O.  Oole,  C.  O,  Carpenter, 
B.  P.  Gue,  John  Scott,  J;  F.  Duncombe,  J.  C,  Bills,  William  Ingham, 
and  Austin  Adams  to  become  trustees  of  the  college.  Most  cordial 
assurances  of  interest  in  the  effort  were  obtained  flrom  such  eminent 
East^^  gentlemen  as  President  Thomas  Hill  and  Eer.  Drs.  A.  ?•  Pea- 
body,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Buftis  Ellis,  Edward  R  Hale,  and  J.  H. 
Morrison/  Iowa  soil  was  rich,  but  Iowa  men  w^:*e  not,  oonseqtiently 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  this  State.  Eastern  friends, 
especially  Eastern  Unitarians,  responded  generously,  one  lady^  giying 
$6,000. 

Some  80  acres  of  land  were  obtained  for  the  college,  a  marble  college 
building  was  erected  at  Humboldt  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  a  library  of. 
1,300  volumes  was  collected,  and  pToi)erty  valued  at  $100,000  accumu- 
lated. 

English,  preparatory,  and  collegiate  courses  were  arranged  and  a 
school  was  opened  in  1872  and  maintained  several  years.  In  it  at 
times  President  Taft,  aided  by  three  teachers,  gave  instruction  to  111 
pupils.  Success  in  the  class  room,  however,  was  disaster  to  the  treas- 
ury, for  increasing  numbers  necessitated  increasing  exx>ense  without  a 
o(Hrresponding  enlargement  of  income,  since  free  tuition  had  been  prom- 
ised to  100  pupils.  A  debt  of  $15,000  had  been  incurred  and  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  college  property  j  some  benevolent  men  east  and 
west  desired  to  know  somewhat  more  definitely  what  ideas  would  be 
represented  by  the  institution  before  they  invested  largely  in  it;  ques- 
tionings concerning  the  financial  management  arose  in  influential  quar- 
ters; the  inflow  of  sympathy  and  assistance  was  cheeked,  creditors 
asserted  their  legal  rights,  and  immediate  college  hopes  vanished  in 


The  building  has  been  used  for  school  purposes  occasionally  since- 
ttien;  the  last  time  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin.  .  It  still  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  generous  plans  and  benevolent  effort.  Bev.  S.  H.  Taft  has 
been  called  the  "  father  and  the  mother  of  the  college.'^  He  carried  it 
in  Lis  arms  and  in  his  heart  while  it  lived,  and  mourns  its  loss  paren- 
tally now  that  it  is  dead.  He  labored  for  it  heroically  and  unselfishly, 
and  will  be  remembei^ed  gratefully  as  one  who  has  done  much  for  edu- 
cation and  for  high  moral  ideals  in  the  State,  even  though  he  has  not 
accomplished  all  that  he  most  desired. 
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COLUMBUS  SEMINAKY. 

G  leu  wood  was  a  floarisliiDg  village  and  a  county  seat  in  sontiiwcfit- 
eru  Iowa  in  1858.  Columbus  Kuckolls^  a  capitalist,  and  Louden  Mullen, 
a  business  man,  projected  a  rival  for  it  3  miles  to  the  eastward,  and 
named  the  rising  town  Louden.  A  school,  an  embryo  college,  seemed 
essential  as  an  attraction  for  the  best  to  become  its  citizens,  and  itwas 
hoped  that  the  Methodists  would  take  charge  of  the  school. 

Omaha  was  then  almost  invisible,  and  Council  Blu£[s  was  a  hamlet 
20  miles  away.  Louden  grew  rapidly  and  seemed  to  many  to  be  the 
coming  city  of  the  Missouri  Yalley.  Houses  clustered  around  the  seni- 
nary  building  as  it  went  up,  but  alas !  "  before  the  last  story  of  the  pwmd 
building  was  finished  a  terrific  storm  leveled  it  to  the  ground.  Itim 
rebuilt  J  but  a  second  time,  before  it  was  completed,  a  storm  demolished 
it.  These  misfortunes  greatly  discouraged  all  concerned.  The  boom 
exploded,  bickering  and  jealousies  arose,  as  often  happens  wh^  evfl 
overtakes  an  enterprise.  Columbus  and  Louden  were  in  hard  lode 
The  treasury  exhausted,  faith  dead,  and  confidence  wrecked,  a  panic 
ensued.  As  told  by  an  eye-witness,  the  scene  that  followed  b^gaied 
description.  Contributors,  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
they  had  put  into  the  seminary  building,  came  in  wagons  drawn  1^ 
horses,  by  mules,  or  by  oxen,  swooping  down  upon  the  prenasoeal 
*  university '  and  loaded  it  in  and  carried  it  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
county.  Thus  ended  <  Columbus  Seminary,^  and  to-day  the  plowboy 
turns  up  the  soil  for  a  cornfield  where  the  ephemeral  *  Louden'  once 
stood."  * 

THE   COMEDY  AT  BBOOES. 

An  eflfort  to  build  a  Methodist  college  at  Brooks,  on  the  Kodawif, 
was  made  soon  after  the  failure  at  Louden.  It  was  so  far  suooesaftd 
that  a  two-story  building  was  erected,  a  president  engaged,  and  hto 
library  sent  forward  in  a  single  box,  though  the  gentleman  himaeK 
failed  to  appear.  The  books  became  a  circulating  library  and  the  tA 
lege  building,  like  the  best  preserved  palace  of  Tiberius  on  Capri,  w*^ 
at  last  advices,  a  cow  stable. 

ALGONA  COLLEGE. 

Father  Taylor  was  the  chief  founder  of  Algona  College,  althonj^tt 
was  started  in  the  name  of  a  stock  company.  It  was  opened  to  stadeaii 
in  1868  and  offered  to  the  Methodists  in  1870.  That  denomination  Hi 
not  in  haste  to  adopt  it,  for  other  places  in  the  Northwest  were  dispt^i 
to  give  pledges  of  local  assistance  to  Secure  a  Methodist  institathi* 
Their  final  conditions  with  Algona  were,  that  when  the  i>6ople  of  ^^ 
suth  County  should  pay  off  the  debt  on  the  building  and  raiae  • 
endowment  of  $20,00Q  they  would  assume  the  care  of  the  inatitati** 

» MS.  letter  of  Prol  O.  H.  Baker. 
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At  the  request  of  the  college  trustees  the  Methodist  conference  chose 
a  president  for  the  college  in  1871.  Prof.  O.  H.  Baker  accepted  the 
office  and  undertook  the  double  task  of  raising  the  funds  required  by 
the  conference  and  carrying  on  college  instruction.  Aided  by  Rev.  B. 
C.  Hammond,  he  visited  the  sod  houses  of  Kossuth  County  and  in  six 
weeks  secured  pledges  from  its  large-minded  people  nearly  covering  the 
amount  desired.  Those  who  now  reside  in  Algona  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  during  those  busy  months, 
so  fall  of  hope,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  Prof.  Baker  and  his  accom- 
plished wife.  It  was  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  preparatory  for  col- 
lege, embracing  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  sciences,  and  lit- 
erature. 

Unavoidable  disaster  was  awaiting  them.  The  grasshopi>ers  came 
down  on  all  northwestern  Iowa  year  after  year.  Those  pioneer  farmers 
were  made  bankrupt.  Some  fled  from  their  new  homes;  those  who 
remained  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  College  pledges  could  not 
be  redeemed.  Those  penniless  men  constituted  the  Methodist  confer- 
ence, and  it,  too,  was  unable  to  carry  the  institution  through  that  plague 
of  locusts.  Prof.  Baker  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  in  1875, 
and  the  property  soon  after  changed  hands. 

Should  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Algona  College,  it 
would  be  proper  to  inscribe  upon  it,  "  Slain  by  grasshoppers.'' 

SPBINGDALE   SEMINARY. 

The  years  before  and  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  school 
law  of  1858  was  the  era  of  i)rivate  schools.    Many  of  these  were  subse- 
quently merged  in  public  schools.    The  seminary  at  Springdale,  in    ' 
Cedar  County,  is  a  substantial  representative  of  a  considerable  number 
of  these  during  their  transition  period. 

A  group  of  Friends  residing  at  Springdale  and  interested  in  the  reli- 
gious education  of  their  children  (as  ITtiends  always  are)  maintained  a 
private  school  for  several  years.  The  public  school  system  was  assum- 
ing sucb  completeness  and  attaining  such  success  that  it  was  becoming 
manifestly  desirable  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  its  further  progress. 
Yet  private  schools  in  many  localities  were  making  well  supi>orted 
public  schools  an  impossibility  in  their  vicinity.  The  Friends  at  Spring- 
dale  fully  appreciated  all'this,  and  in  1867  made  an  arrangement  to 
secure  for  themselves  the  advantages  of  both  the  private  and  the  public 
school. 

(1)  A  new  independent  district  was  organized  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

(2)  The  Friends  of  Springdale  Monthly  Meeting  donated  some  $3,000 
to  the  independent  district. 

(3)  In  consideration  of  this  gift  the  officers  of  the  independent  dis- 
trict made  a  written  contract  with  the  Monthly  Meeting  (which  was 
legally  incorporated  for  the  purpose)  to  the  effect  that  (a)  a  religious 
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meeting  tmd<^  tlie  care  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  shoald  be  hdd  in  tk 
schoolhouse  during  school  liours  once  each  week  3  (&)  a  committee  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  should  have  sax  equal  influence  with  the  officers 
of  the  district  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  arrangement  s&tisfied 
every  voter  in  the  ind^)endent  district  for  a  considerable  time.  OV 
jectiou  was  made  at  la&t  and  the  Mcmthly  Meeting  surrendered  ite 
guaranteed  privileges^  and  the  district  retained  the  donation. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  there  are  still  imblic  schools  in  which  an 
inilucuce  just  as  distinctively  denominational  is  exerted  and  even  that 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  districts  fiur  the  direct  support  of  de- 
nominational sdiools.  There  is  no  other  case  probably  where  a  d^om 
iualion  has  done  so  much  for  a  public  school  and  received  so  little  from 
it  as  at  Springdale^  where  a  high  schocd  has  been  carried  apparently  to 
a  higher  grade  than  at  any  other  point  so  eminently  rural 
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Chapter  XL 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  IOWA 
By  Racbael  C.  Clarke,  a.  m.,  Smith  College. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  of  the  fifteen  institutions  in  Iowa  bearing 
either  the  name  college  or  univ^sity  all  admit  women,  and  all  have 
women  on  Uieir  teaching  force.  Tliat  there  are  no  institutions  of  the 
higher  education  distinctively  for  women  is  characteristic  of  the  State. 
And  the  fruits  of  the  method  are  the  homes  in  which  man  and  woman 
are  equal  partners  in  economy,  property  rights,  business,  and  pleasure. 

And  yet,  though  there  are  so  many  colleges  endeavoring  to  give 
women  the  higher  education,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  meant 
by  higher  education  before  special  mention  can  be  made  of  any  of 
them.  If  the  standard  as  established  by  the  conservative  institutions 
of  the  East  is  the  accepted  one,  then  many  of  the  colleges  will  be  found 
wanting;  for  aspirations  and  scheduled  courses  of  study  do  not  make 
culture.  There  is  yet  "the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world;''  and  this  knowledge  can  come  only 
where  the  appliances  for  its  attainment  are  above  the  average.  So 
long  as  the  condition  exists  that  a  teacher  comes  to  an  institution 
finding  only  three  hundred  books  in  the  college  library  and  finding  that 
library  not  particulary  well  selected,  and  yet  the  only  one  in  town,  just 
so  long  must  means  for  culture  be  crude. 

But  while  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  youth,  for 
lack  of  appliances,  and  above  all,  for  lack  of  abundant  funds,  still 
there  are  some  schools  that  in  the  face  of  these  disadvantages  are 
doing  excellent  work.  Parsons  College,  though  new,  does  superior  work 
in  some  departments;  Cornell  College,  at  Mount  Vernon,  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodists,  is  pushing  to  the  front,  while  Iowa  College, 
at  Grinnell,  under  the  Congregationalists,  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Ames,  and  the  State  University,  at  Iowa  City,. are  recognized 
as  the  best  schools  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  admission  of  women  to  Iowa  College  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  Some  thirty  years  ago  nine  of  the  girl  graduates  of  the 
I>avenx)ort  High  School  i)etitioned,  as  they  were  financially  unable  to 
go  to  1*e  seminaries  in  the  East,  to  be  allowed  to  recite  with  the  col- 
lege classes  then  meeting  in  Davenport  before  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  OrinnelL    Some  of  these  girls  were  daughters  of  the  trustees. 
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The  privilege  of  recitation  was  tinally  granted  tbem,  and  a  three  years' 
course  was  made  out  similar  to  that  of  seminaries.    It  is  needless  to 
add  that  in  good  time  the  question  of  graduation  and  diplomas  was  a 
vexed  one.    But  that  adjusted  itself.    The  so-called  "  ladies'  course" 
has,  however,  i)roved  something  of  a  check  to  higher  education,  for  it 
re<iuired  less  of  preparation  than  did  the  regular  college  course.   So 
soon  as  the  student  was  admitted  to    it  she  was  obliged,  though 
lacking  adequate  preparation,  to  recite  with  the  regular  college  classes, 
scheduled  also  for  the  *^  ladies'  course."    Later  the  ladies'  course  was 
remodeled,  enlarged  from  three  to.  four  years  and  called  the  hterary 
course.    It  now  requires  the  same  preparation  that  the  other  courses 
require,  and   has  in  itself  been  solidified,  so  that  it   leads  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  literature,  and  this  is  taken  by  men  as  well  as  by 
women.    Previous  to  this  change  and  despite  drawbacks,  more  than  a 
hundred  women  took  as  full  a  course  as  was  offered  them,  and  helcj 
their  own  in  the  class  room.    The  statistics  recently  compiled  by  the 
lady  principal  of  the  college  show,  as  seen  by  the  following  quotation, 
the  rate  of  progress.     She  says: 

In  the  fall  of  1884  there  were  6  young  women  working  in  the  degree  courses  and 
35  in  the  ladies*  course;  tliere  are  now  65  in  the  degree  courses  and  but  18  in  the 
present  so-caned  old  literary  course,  which  is  yet  itself  not  the  oldest  literary  course, 
viz,  that  called  the  ladies'  course.  That  is,  while  there  were  then  14  per  cent  of  the 
young  women  regular  students  in  the  college  doing  full  collegiate  work,  there  are 
now  79  per  cent  in  full  collegiate  work. 

In  the  first  forty  years  of  the  history  of  Iowa  College,  but  19  women  received 
degrees.  In  the  last  four  years  15  have  received  degrees  and  this  number  will  be 
increased  next  June  by  the  13  of  the  present  senior  class,  who  are  now  in  degree 
courses.  Of  this  number  3  were  persons  who  had  completed  the  old  literary  conwe 
and,  not  satisfied,  had  returned  to  make  up  the  full  course  and  take  the  degree. 
From  this  year  on  no  person  wiU  be  admitted  to  any  but  degree  caarses. 

The  college  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  attractive  buildings,  kss 
than  ten  years  old,  its  excellent  laboratory,  its  astronomical  observar 
tory,  fitted  with  a  telescope  having  a  lens  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Alvin 
Clark.  The  library  is  small,  but  many  of  the  15,476  volumes  are  well 
selected  and  well  estabhshed  in  pleasant  and  comfortable  rooms.  It 
was,  however,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer  to  find  that  the  library 
is  open  only  five  hours  a  day.  Surely  the  value  of  a  library  lies  partly 
in  the  ease  with  which  students  may  have  access  to  it. 

While  the  work  at  Grinnell  is  taking  the  direction  of  work  in  loDg- 
established  institutions,  that  at  the  agricultural  college  trends  differ- 
ently. The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  oflfer  an  opportunity  for  the 
thorough  study  of  the  sciences  and  industries.  Mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  are  the 
departments  which  are  amplified  and  extended,  while  literature  and  the 
languages  are  given  but  limited  place.  Greek  is  not  included  in  the 
course  of  study.  Latin  is  an  elective,  and  one  man  is  at  the  same  time 
professor  of  English  literature,  history,  and  Latin. 
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A  course  in  domestic  economy  is  offered  to  the  women  in  the  college 
classes.    The  circular  states  that — 

The  department  or  course  is  based  upon  the  belief  tliat  no  industry  is  more  im- 
portant to  human  happiness  than  that  which  helps  to  make  home  and  that  a  pleas- 
ant home  is  an  essential  element  of  broad  culture  and  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of 
morality  and  virtue.  It  was  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  underlie  domestic  economy  and  the  studies  are 
specially  arranged  to  furnish  women  instruction  in  applied  housekeeping  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  relating  thereto,  to  incite  them  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
everyday  duties  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  belief  in  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nity of  true  womanhood. 

The  president  of  the  college  says  with  regard  to  the  women  students : 

We  usually  have  about  70  young  ladies  each  year  to  about  220  or  230  young  men. 
All  our  courses  are  open  to  ladies  and  they  are  more  or  less  in  our  general  science 
course^and  civil  engineering  course,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ladies'  course.  From 
the  natural  incongruity  they  are  not  in  the  veterinai'y,  agricultural,  or  mechanical 
engineering  courses,  though  they  take  some  of  the  studies  in  each.  Every  encour- 
agement is  given  to  the  women  here,  an^  as  a  rule  they  do  quite  as  good  work  as 
the  young  men. 

The  discipline  of  the  college,  I  believe,  even  with  the  dormitory  and  b&arding  sys- 
tem as  a  necessity,  to  be  on  the  whole  less  difficult  and  perplexing  than  if  ladies 
were  not  hero.  With  a  single  exception  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of  rude- 
ness, roughness,  and  violence  so  common  where  young  men  alone  board  and  room  in 
large  numbers  together  in  coUegc  buildings. 

The  state  University,  at  Iowa  City,  aims  to  do  true  collegiate  work, 
although  its  standard  does  not  allow  it  to  rank  with  the  institutions  in 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  It  has  from  the  first  offered 
women  equal  opportunities  with  men.  The  women  graduates  of  the 
State  University  have  been  classified  as  follows : 

Normal  department 128 

Collegiate  department 173 

Law  department 9 

Medical  department 30 

Homeopathic  medical  department 29 

Dental  department 4 

Total 370 

The  departments  of  law  and  medicine  are  so  really  excellent  and  afford 
so  good  opportunities  for  women  desiring  i)rofessional  education  that 
they  should  have  at  least  a  word  in  passing. 

In  the  collegiate  department  five  courses  of  study  are  indicated. 
These  are  the  scientific  course,  the  philosophical  course,  the  classical 
course,  the  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  the  course  in  letters. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  make  these  courses  as  nearly  equal 
in  difficulty  as  possible.  The  scientific  course  includes,  besides  the 
sciences,  French  and  Gennan  and  the  English  language  and  literature, 
.but  has  no  place  for  Latin.  The  philosophical  course  offers  specially 
German,  Latin,  history,  English  literature,  psychology,  and  the  history 
of  philosophy.    Of  48  students  in  the  senior  class  19  are  women.    Of 
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these,  10  elect  the  philosophical  course,  8  the  scientific^  1  the  dassicil. 
Oat  of  52  juniors  15  are  women;  G  of  these  take  the  philosophical 
course,  5  the  scientific,  4  the  classical.  Of  04  sophomores  18  are  women; 
9  take  the  scientific  course,  9  the  phOosophical.  Of  99  freshmen  39  are 
women ;  15  take  the  scientific  course,  22  the  philosophical,  2  the  class- 
ical. 

A  decided  statement  comes  from  amcmberof  the  faculty  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  have  always  held  their  own  with  the  men.  A  few 
years  ago  a  professor  kejjt  a  record  of  the  standing  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  separately.  When  the  averages  w«re  made  oat 
their  difference  was  an  infinitesimal  fraction. 

Young  women  at  the  university  are  not  a  little  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  material  aids  for  the  university  has  but  few  desirable  buildings.  One 
of  tbese  is  the  astronomical  observatory,  furnished  wit^  a  telescope 
constructed  by  Grubb,  of  Dublin  j  a  x)ortable  astronomical  transit 
instrument,  by  Mr.  Wiirdemann,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  a  prismatic 
sextant,  No.  234,  by  Pistor  &  Martrus,  of  Berlin,  and  several  various 
forms  of  spectroscopes. 

The  chemical  and  physical  building,  in  process  of  construction,  prom- 
ises to  be  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

In  1885  the  natural  science  building  was  opened.  Here  an  excdlent 
zoological  museiuu  representing  several  valuable  collections  is  on  exhi- 
bition. 

"  The  libraries  of  the  university,"  so  states  the  circular,  "  contain  iu 
the  aggregate  about  24,000  volumes.  The  general  library  contains 
20,000  volumes  and  is  accessible  to  students  of  all  departments  duriDg 
six  hours  of  every  day.    Books  may  fJso  be  drawn  for  outside  use.'' 

The  main  building  of  the  University  is  the  old  State  capitoL  It  is 
barnlike,  unattractive,  and  uninspiring.  Tlie  university  depending  M 
it  does  upon  the  general  assembly  for  its  income  is  painfully  limitei 
Within  two  years  a  legislator  expressed  himself  by  saying  that  $10,000 
a  year  was  money  enough  to  run  any  institution,  twice  as  much  as  his 
farm  was  worth.  So  long  as  this  condition  of  mind  continues  among 
the  legislators  and  so  long  as  the  university  is  allowed  but  $86,000 
annually  the  State  of  Iowa  can  not  hope  to  have  a  university  to  com- 
pare with  Michigan  University. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  coedncatJonal  institutions  women  have 
unequal  faculty  rank  with  men.  At  the  State  university,  for  exam- 
ple, no  woman  holds  a  professorship.  The  woman  who  is  called  "  QasAst- 
ant  professor  of  the  Greek  language  amd  literature"  entered  her  work  » 
a  substitute  for  her  brother  upon  his  death.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  although  she  did  her  work  every  whit  as  well  as  he  had  done,  she 
was  made  assistant,  with  an  instructor's  rather  than  a  professor^s  sal- 
ary. And  in  Iowa  College,  while  the  lady  principal  has  great  resiion- 
sibility  and  every  consideration  of  respect,  including  a  vote  in  ^vdty 
and  full  charge  of  a  college  department  of  study,  she  has  $300  less  sal- 
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ary  than  tke  professors,  and  the  trustees  have  tkis  sprmg  reftised  to 
conler  upon  her  professorial  rank.  The  writer  of  this  paper  wishes 
here  to  enter  her  warmest  plea  that  the  best  iuterests  of  the  girls  in  these 
institutions  demand  the  supervision  and  friendship  of  a  woman  of 
intellect,  cultin:e,  and  tact.  A  few  such  women  are  to  be  had,  but  they 
know  their  worth,  and  would  refuse  to  enter  the  work  without  adequate 
compensation  and  all  the  rights  of  a  professor,  including  the  faculty 
vote.  They  know  the  weight  these  things  have  with  students.  And 
in  a  State  where  society  is  as  it  is  here  the  value  of  the  best  kind  of  a 
woman  in  the  faculty  is  incalculable. 

Most  of  the  institutions  in  the  State  calling  themselves  colleges  or 
universities,  besides  those  previously  considered,  are  no  more  than  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  is  lamentable  that  the  dignity  of  secondary  work 
bas  so  little  recognition.  Iowa  needs  preparatory  schools,  schools  that 
will  not  only  do  preparatory  work,  as  our  so-called  coUeges  are  forced 
to  do,  but  that  will  have  the  courage  openly  to  say  that  this  is  what 
they  are  doing.  One  purely  preparatory  school  has  now  been  main- 
tained for  tour  years — Miss  Clarke's  school  for  girls,  in  Des  Moines. 
It  has  already  prepared  students  for  Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges 
and  has  students  in  course  of  preparation  for  Smith  College. 

Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  are,  moreover,  denomination  aL 
In  Des  Moines,  for  example,  there  is  the  Des  Moines  College,  under  the 
control  of  the  Baptists,  and  Drake  University,  under  the  management 
of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  Both  these  schools  are  doing  a  kind  ol 
work  for  young  country  people,  but  both  of  them  lack  appliances  neces- 
sary to  advanced  research.  The  Des  Moines  College  has,  however, 
within  the  last  year  been  reorganized  upon  a  distinctively  advanced 
principle^ — ^that  is,  it  is  the  only  college  of  the  denomination  in  the  State. 
This  denomination  has  already  established  one  or  two  preparatory 
schools  for  the  college,  and  its  intention  is  to  establish  others  as  fast  as 
possible. 

As  to  denominational  schools  in  general,  the  argument  of  a  famous 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  that  a  sectarian  school  develops 
the  individuality  of  the  denomination,  is  perhaps  the  argument  that 
can  best  be  urged  in  its  favor.  And  in  turn  one  can  but  wonder  if  the 
individuaUty  thus  developed  tends  to  the  broadest  and  highest  altruism. 
Another  point  has  specially  come  to  sight  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  and  that  is  the  expenses  of  students.  One  college  announces 
the  general  expenses  for  each  term  as  follows: 

Board  and  fnmished  room $27  to  $42 

Fuelandlights 3  to     4 

Tuition  and  incidental  feo 11  to    12 

Books 2to     5 

"Washing 2  to     4 

Total 45  to   67 
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It  also  states  that  "  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  successful  studentB  ' 
rent  rooms  and  board  themselves  at  still  lower  rates.  By  the  economy 
of  this  method  they  sometimes  make  the  ehtire  expenses  for  a  term  as 
low  as  $20.'^  The  economy  of  the  method  is  doubtful.  There  are  now 
many  graduates  of  colleges  in  this  State  who  know  that  they  owe  an 
enfeebled  digestion  and  a  permanently  impaired  physique  to  the  days 
of  starvation  in  student  life.  It  is  for  a  woman  an  esi)ecially  sferious 
matter  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  prolonged 
invalidism.  It  can  be  but  little  short  of  a  crime  that  in  a  land  where 
nutritious  food  ought  to  be  provided  too  many  of  the  tables  which  are 
set  for  our  young  people  would  not  bear  the  inspection  of  a  medical 
officer. 

The  problem  is  not  so  very  difficult  of  solution.  jVIore  ample  provi- 
sion in  the  way  of  scholarships  would  aid  worthy  and  indigent  stu- 
dents. It  would  not  be  an  impossible  matter  year  after  year  to  estab- 
lish scholarships  if  the  alumni  of  the  institutions  could  be  roused  to  a 
more  vital  interest  in  the  institutions  from  which  they  were  graduated. 
Then  the  general  solution  of  inexpensive  education  for  the  masses 
might  come  through  the  university  extension  system.  While  ordi- 
narily we  should  be  unable  to  secure  Johns  Hopkins  lecturers,  yet  each 
small  town  has  enough  professional  men  to  establish  regular  courses 
of  lectures  at  low  rates  of  tuition.  By  utilizing  all  avaOable  material, 
both  permanent  and  transient,  the  machine  would  be  not  perlEectly 
e(iuipped,  but  at  least  working  toward  the  great  end  for  which  coopera- 
tion machines  in  England  and  the  East  are  already  working. 

We  could  thus  dispense  with  some  of  our  inferior  institutions.  En- 
thusiasm aroused,  we  should  find  our  young  men  and  women  as  inter- 
ested in  advanced  study  by  lectures  as  were  the  miners  of  an  English 
town  who  walked  home  from  lectures,  a  distance  of  5  miles,  twice  a 
week.  Once,  on  returning  home,  a  river  had  overflowed  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  water  up  to  their  waists,  but  they  persevered  in 
attending  the  lectures,  and  took  the  examination  that  would  have  been 
a  credit  to  them  at  Cambridge  University  had  they  been  allowed  to 
compete  there,  and  then,  in  their  own  town,  repeated  the  lectures  which 
they  had  heard.  We  may,  if  we  undertake  to  advance  this  system,  cease 
to  merit  the  reproach  conveyed  in  the  answer  of  a  laboring  man  from 
England  who  was  seen  in  Ohio  by  a  tourist.  When  asked  how  he  liked 
this  country  he  replied  that  as  a  mere  animal  he  could  exist  here  bet- 
ter than  in  England,  but  that  he  missed  the  Cambridge  lectures  so 
seriously  that  he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  make  this  country  his  home. 
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Chapter  XII. 

EDUCATIONAL  AUXILIARIES. 

Although  the  special  object  of  this  monograph  is  to  notice  the  insti- 
tutions of  Iowa  which  are  called  ''  schools/'  it  may  be  permissible  to 
acknowledge  that  the  high  educational  rank  of  the  State  is  not  due 
entirely  to  these.  Among  other  educational  agencies  of  the  State  the 
press  deserves  highest  honor.^  Whether  industrial,  literary,  political, 
or  religious,  it  has  advocated  the  best  that  could  be  done  educationally 
in  the  State  or  for  it.  No  party  or  sect  has  sustained  a  press  antagon- 
istic to  any  degree  of  education  which  the  State  should  choose  to  pro- 
vide or  which  private  benevolence  was  inclined  to  maintain. 

Iowa  claims  a  full  share  of  the  honor  which  Prof.  James  Bryce  con- 
cedes to  America  when  he  says: 

Nowhere  in  tlio  world  is  there  growing  up  such  a  vast  multitude  of  intelligent, 
cultivated,  and  curioun  readers.  It  is  true  that,  of  the  whole  i)opulation,  a  majority 
of  the  men  read  little  hut  newspapers,  and  many  of  the  women  little  hut  novels. 
Yet  there  remains  a  number  to  he  counted  hy  millions  who  enjoy  and  are  moved  by 
the  higher  products  of  thought  and  imagination ;  and  it  must  be  that  as  this  num- 
ber continues  to  grow,  each  generation  rising  somewhat  above  the  level  of  its  pre- 
decessors, history  and  science,  and  even  poetry,  will  exert  a  power  such  as  they 
have  never  yet  exerted  over  the  masses  of  any  country,* 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  Iowa  men  read  the  annual  millions  of 
pages  of  its  newspapers,*  and  Iowa  men  read  Walter  Scott,  Dickens 
and  George  Eliot.  It  will  also  be  claimed  that  both  men  and  women 
read  much  more  than  these.  Iowa  is  not  a  small  buyer  of  weeklies, 
monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  bound  volumes  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

READING  AND  CHAUTAUQUA  CIRCLES. 

Historic  and  literary  clubs,  unions  for  the  study  of  economic  and 
social  science,  are  enriching  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  multiply- 
ing groups  in  Iowa  towns  and  cities. 

It  has  already  geemed  necessary  to  notice  the  influence  of  scientific 
associations  on  schools  in  favored  localities.  Agassiz  associations  of 
boys  and  girls  in  country  and  in  town  are  promoting  original  observa- 
tions of  nature  and  a  more  diligent  study  of  books. 

'  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth,  ii,  ]».  714. 

2  Of  the  912  regular  puhlications  in  Iowa,  1  is  a  quarterly,  44  monthlies,  692 
weeklies,  and  51  daiUes. 
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All  this  wider  reading,  all  these  literary  and  scieutific  unioaSj  are 
stimulating  adults  to  creiite  enlarged  educational  facilities,  and  inspir- 
ing the  young  to  utilize  them  more  eagerly. 

The  following  have  been  some  of  the  distinctively  school  journals  of 
the  Stjite :  The  District  School  Journal,  Dubuque  (R.  R.  Gilbert,  editor), 
known  also  as  The  Iowa  Journal  of  Education,  185^\j6;  The  Voice  of 
Iowa,  Cedar  Rapids  (J.  L.  Bnos,  editor),  1857-'59;  The  Literary 
Advertiser  and  Public  School  Advocate  (Rev.  S.  S.  Howe,  editor),  Iowa 
City,  1859-'60;  The  Iowa  School  Journal,  Des  Moines,  18G0-75;  The 
Iowa  Instructor,  1859-'62;  The  Common  School,  Davenport,  1874-^77. 

The  leading  educational  papers  at  present  are  monthlies:  The  Cen- 
tral School  Journal,  Keokuk,  founded  in  1877,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  8,350;  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  Dubuque,  commenced  m  1877  and 
now  having  a  circulation  of  5,000 ;  and  the  new  Iowa  School  Journal^  Des 
Moines,  and  now  in  its  fifth  volume.^ 

Most  colleges  also,  and  some  smaller  schools,  have  special  organs, 
conducted  by  students.  *  A  large  number  of  small  papers  in  the  inter- 
est of  local  schools  have  been  maintained  for  varying  periods.  At 
present  educational  journals  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  are  patron 
ized  liberally  in  Iowa.  In  addition  to  these,  educational  columns  are 
opened  by  enterprising  newspai)er  publishers,  and  some  of  the  best 
teachers  are  filling  them. 

THE  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  is  the  most  influential  educational  organization  out^de  of  the 
school  system.  The  first  meeting  of  what  may  be  called  the  State 
Teachers^  Association  was  held  May  10,  1854,  at  Muscatine.  It  wag  at 
the  time  when  immigration  was  at  its  flood  tide^  in  the  year  when  961 
men  and  772  women  taught  in  1,520  schools,  for  which  there  were  in 
the  State  1,005  school  houses.  The  call  for  it  had  been  issued  hyD. 
Franklin  Wells  (then  in  charge  of  the  Muscatine  public  schools)  aad 
seventeen  other  teachers.  The  officers  then  elected  were — President, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Parvin,  Muscatine;  vice-president,  Rev.  Daniel  Lane,  Dav- 
enport; recording  secretary,  D.  Franklin  Wells,  Muscatine;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Eev.  Samuel  Newbury,  Dubuque;  treasurer,  Prof.  G.  W. 
Drake,  Oskaloosa;  executive  committee,  Rev.  Samn^  Newbury,  Du- 
buque; G.  B.  Dennison,  Muscatine;  Eev.  W.  W.  Woods,  Iowa  City; 
Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon,  Daveni)ort;  Prof.  H.  K.  Edson,  Denmark.  Some 
of  these,  though  sympathizing  with  the  movement,  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting. 

The  real  work  of  the  association  began  with  its  second  session,  which 
was  lield  at  Iowa  City,  December  27-28, 1854,  and  when  sucn  teachers 
as  D.  F.  Wells,  of  Muscatine;  James  L.  Enos,  of  Cedar  Rapids  jWflliaoi 
Reynolds,  of  Iowa  City;  Samuel  Howe,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  others, 

>  Ex-snperintenclciit  Henry  Sabin*8  monthly,  *'low»  Schook,''  ia  the  yocingwt  o£ 
Iowa  school  Journals  and  has  no  superior.  It  takes  the  plaee  of  tJie  School  Joorul 
and  The  Schoolmaster. 
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^       took  part  in  the  exercises.^    Tlio  president,  Hon.  John  A.  Parvin  (then 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  and  later  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1857),  delivered  his  inaugural  on  The  JSTecessity  of  Universal 
Education.    Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  then  of  Alexander  College,  Dubuque, 
had  picked  his  way  across  prairies  and  through  rivers  to  speak  on  The 
Utility  of  Chemistry,  nevertheless  a  heavy  cannonade  of  set  speeches 
was  not  in  order  at  that  meeting  so  much  as  the  Aisilade  of  discussion 
at  close  quarters  with  teachers,  and  esi^ecially  with  the  legislators  who 
hDgeredin  Iowa  City  duriug  the  holiday  recess  of  the  State  legislature. 
I        The  few  teachers  there  were  men  of  one  idea,  one  at  least,  and  each 
I        man  desired  to  press  that  one  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  fellow- 
I        teachers  and  of  lawmakers.    Rarely,  if  ever,  did  members  of  this  associa- 
tion have  a  smaller  or  a  more  inspiring  audience.    Only  eighteen  days 
i       before  that  meeting  convened  in  the  hall  of  representatives  the  oath  of 
!       oflSce  had  been  administered  in  the  same  place  to  James  W.  Grimes 
when  he  entered  upon  his  first  term  as  governor.    In  his  inaugural  on 
I       that  occasion  he  had  said: 

Its  [the  GroTemmeDt's]  greatest  object  is  to  eleyate  and  ennoble  tbe  citizen.    It 

would  fall  far  sbort  of  its  design  if  it  did  not  disseminate  inteUigence  and  build  np 

the  moral  energies  of  the  people.     *     *     *    To  accomplish  these  high  aims  of  Gov- 

\        ernment  the  first  requisite  is,  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 

State. 

The  echoes  of  these  words  and  of  others  even  more  emphatic  from 
that  inaugural  had  scarcely  ceased  when  those  teachers  entered  that 
legislative  hall.  Advanced  steps  in  education  were  impending.  The 
men  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  the  general  assembly  were  before 
them.  The  teachers  led  off  in  educational  plans  and  resolutions.  The 
legislators  too  were  neither  inattentive  nor  silent.  One  of  the  teachers 
then  present  says  that  each  of  them  "  seemed  to  have  a  school  plan  of 
his  own  and  considered  the  time  propitious  for  relieving  himself  of  his 
knowledge  of  common-school  science." 

The  results  of  that  conference  of  teachers  and  lawmakers  were  doubt- 
less of  importance  unsurpassed  by  any  subsequent  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  legislature  provided  for  free  schools  soon  after,  and 
teachers  and  people  soon  organized  graded  schools.  That  meeting  may 
not  have  originated  that  educational  revival;  it  is  evident,  at  least, 
that  those  men  were  among  its  leading  evangelists. 

For  some  reason  the  next  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Daven- 
port September  4, 1855,  was  a  failure,  but  an  educational  convention  in 

>  One  yoong  man  sat  silent  in  that  convention  who  never  repeated  the  offense.  He 
had  come  from  IHinois,  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  at  Savannah  and  in  the 
utmost  peril,  and  then,  with  a  lunch  in  his  pocket,  had  walked  over  almost  house- 
leas  plains  to  Iowa  City.  That  silent  x>eripatetic  was  so  pleased  with  the  convention 
and  with  the  State,  and  others  were  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  was  soon  known 
am  C.  C.Nestlerode,  of  Tipton  (Iowa)  graded  school,  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
AasoclAtion,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  school  journal  estahliahed  somewhat  later. 
Thenceforward  he  made  life  interesting  to  those  whom  he  loved  to  6all  **  the  school 
killers  of  Iowa." 
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Iowa  City  June  16-18,  1856,  eflPected  a  permanent  organization  nnde 
the  constitution  (somewbat  modified)  of  the  association  of  lS54whicb 
has  since  borne  the  name  and  been  regarded  as  tbe  continuation  of 
that  earlier  body.  Its  purpose  was,  as  then  said,  to  "carry  into  effi- 
ciency the  present  private  and  public  school  system  of  education  in  the 
otate  of  Iowa."  Arrangements  were  then  made  wbich  resulted  in  the 
[mblication  of  the  Voice  of  Iowa  as  the  organ  of  the  Teachers' Associa- 
tion and  of  the  State  superintendent. 

Later  meetings  of  the  association  can  receive  no  detailed  notice. 
The  presidents  of  the  association,  with  the  dates  and  places  of  meet- 
ing, have  been  as  follows: 

1854,  Muscatine  and  Iowa  City,  J.  A.  Parvin;  1855,  no  meeting; 
1856,  Iowa  City  and  Muscatine,  J.  L.  Enos;  1857,  Dubuque  and  Iowa 
Citj',  D.  F.Wells;  1858,  Daveni)ort,  C.  C.  iS^estlerode;  1859,  Washing- 
ton,  F.  Humphrey;  1860,  Tipton,  D.  F.  Wells;  1861,  Muscatine,  A  S. 
Kissell;  1862,  Mount  Fleasant,  C.O.Nestlerode;  1863,  Griunell,  M.  K. 
Cross;  1864,  Dubuque,  n.  K.  Edson;  1865,  Oskaloosa,  Oran  Faville; 
1866,  Cedar  Rapids,  L.  F.  Parker;  1867,  Des  Moines,  M,  M.  Ingalls; 
1868,  Keokuk,  T.  S.  Parvin;  1869,  Marshalltown,  W.M.Brooks;  1870, 
Waterloo,  Jona.  Piper;  1871,  Council  Bluffs,  J.  S.  Buck;  1872,  Daven- 
port,  S.  K  Fellows;  1873,  Iowa  City,  L.M.Hastings;  1874,  Des  Moines, 
A.  Armstrong;  1875,  Burlington,  J.  H.  Thompson;  1876,  Grinnell,  C. 
P.  Rogers;  1877,  Ced^ar  Rapids,  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow;  1878,  Marshall- 
town,  H.  Sabin;  1879,  Independence,  W.  J.  Shoup;  1880,  Des  Moines, 
R.  G.  Saunderson;  1881,  Oskaloosa,  S.  Calvin;  1882,  Cedar  Falls,  B. 
A.  Harkness;  1883,  Des  Moines,^  L.  L.  Klinefelter;  1884,  Des  Moines, 
H.  H.  Seerley;  1885,  Des  Moines,  W.  F.  King;  1886,  Des  Moines,  M. 
W.  Bartlett;  1887,  Cedar  Rapids,  L.  T.  Weld;  1888,  Des  Moines,  J.L 
Pickard;  1889,  Des  Moines,  Lottie  E.  Granger;  1890,  Des  Moinea, 
James  McNaugbton;  1891,  Des  Moines,  H.  H.  Freer;  1892,  Cedar 
Rapids,  L.  H.  Hacker. 

The  association  has  grown  until  its  annual  assembly  numbers  1,000 
teachers  or  more,  and  its  enrolled  membership  is  about  900.  Its  work 
is  now  done  in  six  sections,  to  wit:  The  educational  council,  college 
and  university  department,  county  superintendents  and  normal  de- 
partment, elementary  and  graded  department,  department  of  second- 
ary instruction,  department  of  penmanship  and  drawing. 

The  fii'st  section  organized  ^  was  the  college  and  university  depart- 
ment. 

Only  a  few  general  facts  concerning  the  association  can  now  be  given, 
and  a  few  illustrations  appended. 

(1)  It  has  addressed  itself  to  the  apparent  needs  of  the  hour. 

A  sort  of  association-institute  was  held  at  Dubuque  in  1857.    Meth- 

»  Superiiitendont  W.  W.  Speer,  of  MarshaU  County,  was  presideut,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  him  and  of  tlie  lirat  vice-president,  the  second  vice-president,  L.  L.IQiiie- 
felt»T,  acted  as  president  of  the  association. 

3  In  1871,  at  Council  Bluffs. 
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ods  of  teaching  were  discussed  and  educational  subjects  presented,  such 
as  English  grammar,  by  Prof.  Jerome  Allen  5  geography,  by  C.  C.  iN^estle- 
rodej  mental  arithmetic,  by  C.  C.  Kestlerode,  J.  L.  Enos,  and  others 5 
written  arithmetic,  by  J.  L.  Enos;  reading,  by  C.  Childs;  sx)elling,  by  J. 
H.  Sanders,  D.  F.  Wells,  and  others;  phonetics,  by  J.  H.  Sanders,  etc. 

(2)  Important  legislation  has  been  promoted  by  it. 

The  estarblishment  of  a  reform  school  for  juvenile  offenders  was  first 
proposed  in  the  association  by  C.  C.  Kestlerode  in  1857,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  api)ointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  in  its  behalf.  Its 
advocacy  was  continued  until  the  reform  school  was  established  by  a 
bill  introduced  by  the  urst  president  of  the  association.  The  services  of 
W.  A.  Bemis,  of  Daveni)ort,  deserve  special  recognition  at  this  point. 

Graded  schools  were  recommended  in  1857,  and  enlarged  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  substantial  terms  of  the  bill  prepared  by  0.  C. 
Ifcstlerocle. 

A  board  of  examiners  empowered  to  grant  professional  and  life  cer- 
tificates to  the  deserving  was  proposed  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Parvin  in  1861 
and  created  by  the  board  of  education  a  few  months  later. 

(3)  It  has  not  been  inhospitable  to  educational  novelties. 

In  1857,  on  motion  of  J.  IT.  Sanders,  of  Oskaloosa,  it  favored  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  text-books  in  phonetic  type.  At  its  last  vses- 
sion,  December  30,  1890- January  2,  1891,  it  indorsed  the  phonetic 
spelling  of  such  words  as  ^'  thru,'^  and  "  tho." 

JS"evertheless  it  tabled  a  resolution  offered  in  1859  "  that  females 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage  in  school  matters." 

(4)  A  liigh  standard  of  morality  and  of  moral  influence  has  been  re- 
peatedly announced,  one  at  times  almost  puritanic. 

Ill  1857,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Stone,  of  the  State  University ,  it  resolved 
that  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage  was 
essential  to  the  highest  grade  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  attain- 
ments.    The  use  of  tobacco  has  been  discountenanced. 

A  few  years  ago  the  local  committee  provided  for  an  association  dance 
atits  annual  meeting.  Aresolution  of  practical  censure  was  introduced, 
and  after  discussion  was  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
sentiment  unfriendly  to  the  exercise  had  been  sufficiently  indicated. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  has  been  advocated.  In  1859 
the  association  voted  that  it  should  be  read  daily  in  all  our  schools. 

(6)  Its  expressions  during  the  civil  war  were  intensely  unionist. 
When  Iowa  was  raising  its  quota  of  the  first  300,000  volunteers  called 

for  by  President  Lincoln  in  1861,  the  president  of  the  association  as- 
sured^ Governor  Kirkwood  that  every  teacher  was  ready  to  enlist. 
The  expressions  of  the  association  itself  by  repeated  resolutions  were 
characterized  by  Western  directness  and  emphasis.  They  would  not 
have  been  inappropriate  in  a  recruiting  station  for  the  Union  Army. 
'Iowa  Historical  Record  for  April,  1891. 
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IN  CONCLUSION. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  volume  has  necessitated  many  regretted 
amissions.    In  noticing  the  outlines  of  educational  progress  during 
territorial  times  and  since  Iowa  became  a  State,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
emphasize  the  growth  of  secondary  and  of  higher  education  as  fostered 
by  law  and  by  political  action.    Professional  schools  and  professional 
departments  have  been  neglected.    Even  on  chosen  lines  important  addi- 
tions  have  been  considered.    Towns  and  teachers  have  attempted  to 
encourage  manual  industries  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  children  to  business  habits  and  to  economy  by  aiding  them 
to  make  deposits  in  savings  banks.  These  efforts,  though  only  moder- 
ately successful,  have  been  memorable  and  valuable.    Training  schools 
in  cities  have  been  very  useful  in  fitting  candidates  for  local  service. 
Such  city  schools  as  those  of  Keokuk,  Burlington,  Davenport,  Clinton, 
Dubuque,    Marshalltown,  Oskaloosa,  Des  Moines,   Sioux  City,  and 
others,  have  risen  to  their  high  rank  by  the  wisdom  and  by  the  efforts 
of  teachers  in  schoolrooms  and  of  citizens  outside,  which  are  worthy 
of  not^  and  of  wide  recognition. 

The  builders  of  private  schools  merit  a  vastly  more  liberal  recogni- 
tion than  has  been  possible  here,  more  liberal  indeed  than  they  will 
ever  receive  unless  the  groups  specially  interested  in  them  shall  soon 
gather  up  the  shreds  of  history  still  obtainable  from  the  faOing  m^n- 
ories  of  the  aged.  Earliest  lowans  left  little  record  of  themselves  in 
newspapers  or  in  pamphlets;  printing  presses  were  scarce  in  their 
days. 

The  front  rank  in  literacy  obtained  by  this  State  is  due  to  the  high 
character  of  the  early  settlers  and  to  their  earnest  and  continuous 
efforts  in  promoting  all  educational  interests.  The  State  institutions 
have  maintained  an  honorable  position  during  all  their  history,  and 
probably  no  serious  question  will  ever  be  raised  again  as  to  the  right 
of  the  State  to  carry  its  instruction  above  the  sphere  of  the  common 
school.  The  only  query  will  be  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  go  in  each 
high  school;  how  far  in  the  highest  schools. 

Some  existing  colleges  may  decline  and  even  die;  others  will  grow 
stronger  from  decade  to  decade  untfl  they  shall  become  Yales  and 
Harvards  in  the  West.  The  love  for  these  institutions  which  is  now 
developing  in  the  minds  of  penniless  students  as  they  enjoy  college 
privileges  on  charity  foundations  will  yet  empty  well-filled  purses  into 
rich  endowments,  best  monuments  to  early  college  wisdom  and  to  the 
donors  themselves. 

The  future  of  education  in  Iowa  seems  safe.  The  fertility  of  its  soD 
insures  it  ample  resources;  the  intelligence  and  character  of  its  people 
is  a  guaranty  that  its  wealth  will  continue  to  promote  knowledge  and 
vi)tue. 
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